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The  production  of  the  work  now  offered  to  the  public,  is 
[the  result  of  a  want  which  has  been  long  and  sensibly  felt 

Although  there  are  several  collections  of  lives  of  American 
Lofficcrs,  there  is  none  which  comes  down  to  a  very  recent 
)  period,  and  none  which  contains  a  large  number  of  lives. 

The  occurrence  of  the  war  with  Mexico  has  awakened  a 
flivuly  curiosity  respecting  the  personal  history  of  the  officers 
I  who  have  distinguished  themselves  of  late ;  and  this  has  led 
[to  a  fresh  desire  for  general  information  respecting  the  mili- 
llary  history  of  the  country.     To  meet  this  desire  the  present 

work  hxs  been  written. 

Every  work  of  tliis  class  must  necessarily  be  chiefly  a 
leompilation.  In  preparing  these  biographies  I  have  had 
Irecourse  to  the  collections  of  Wilson  and  Rogers,  and  to 
liereral  anonymous  works  of  the  same  class,  published  soon 
lafler  the  revolution.  Many  of  the  lives  of  the  revolutionary 
|ofl!icA8,  as  well  as  of  those  who  server!  in  the  last  war  with 
[England,  and  the  present  \var  with  Mexico,  have  been  com- 
1  posed,  from  materials  furni8h<Hl  by  tlicir  relatives,  verified  by 

a  great  mass  of  official  documents  in  my  own  jx>ssession. 
For  several  daguerreotypes  of  officers,  I  am  under  obliga- 

i^tions  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Van  Loan  of  Washington, 
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and  Root,  and  Simons,  of  Philadelphia.  I  am  also  indeb' 
to  Mr.  Peale,  the  gentlemanly  proprietor  of  the  Philadelp! 
Museum,  for  his  courteous  pennission  to  copy  portraits  fi 
his  extensive  and  valuable  collection.  To  the  Trustees 
the  Wadsworlh  Atheneum,  Hartford,  also,  my  thanks  are 
for  permission  to  copy  Colonel  Trumbull's  splendid  pict 
of  the  battles  of  Princeton  and  Trenton,  and  the  portraits 
Colonel  Humphrej^  and  Colonel  "Wadsworth.  The  alten 
paid  by  Mr.  Croome  to  the  artistical  embellishment  of 
work  deserves  my  cordial  acknowledgment.  The  landmaj 
of  history  and  biography  left  by  his  fertile  pencil  will  rem: 
a  perpetual  monument  to  his  praise. 
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service  educated  his  eye  for  the  duties  of  an  engineer,  and  bold 
bin  nerves  for  I  he  life  of  a  Boldicx. 

The  (lifliciillics  between  France  ami  Kiiglnnd,  which  preceJed 
%vor  of  1751,  imbued  thr  mind  ol  Washington  with  a  lU^irr  of  vM&t 
ing  a  service  where  he  might  give  full  scope  to  aU  his  energy.  A 
midshipman's  contmitision  was  ohtuiiud  for  him  by  \m  friendsp  ^ 
he  W38  on  l he  verge  of  embarking^  when  the  torrouing  h>ok,  aao 
afrectionitte  appi-nl  of  his  mother,  sn  afl'ected  him,  that  hcwilhdreif 
hi.N  baggaiic  from  llie  hliiji,  luul  rrsvnnrd  his  former  mode  of  lifij!. 
Slight  as  w;i.s  this  incident  in  il>e)f,  it  whs  fraught  with  cuiitiei^ueucei 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  country.  K 

The  movements  of  the  Frencli  in  America  soon  became  so  aloirS 
tug,  as  to  demaiid  the  serious  ultcnliou  of  government.  Their  plan 
Wits  to  connect  Canada  with  Louisiana,  by  a  chain  of  posts  extei^^ 
ing  from  the  Great  Lakes  along  the  Ohio,  and  down  Ihe  Mississip^ 
llius  enclosing  the  colonies  so  complclely  as  to  h-avo  them  eutircly 
in  the  power  of  France  and  her  Indiun  alhes.  "Virginia  prepared  for 
a  terrible  contest ;  the  outer  settlements  were  broken  up, 
borderers  retired  into  the  interior,  and  alarm  and  excitement 
vaded  all  classes.  The  suvages  had  already  begun  their  alrociti 
and  amid  the  gloom  of  night,  the  hurniug  cott^ige  and  the  waili 
of  murdered  women,  Iieard  in  tho  distance,  pointed  fearfully  lo 
desolation  still  to  come. 

Til  1700,  young  Washington  received  the  appointment  of  adjut: 
i:cneral  of  the  province,  with  the  rank  of  major.  This  office 
5lled  with  such  distinguished  ability,  that  two  years  after,  when  j 
Governor  Dinwiddio  wished  lo  send  a  message  through  the  w  ildernu^ 
to  the  French  commander,  he  accepted  the  services  of  Washingt^H 
although  he  was  then  but  about  twenty-one  years  old.  Tliis  under' ' 
taking  was  one  of  the  greatest  diihculty.  The  major  was  twice 
fired  at  by  a  concealed  fo^,  and  was  once  on  the  point  of  drowning 
in  crossing  a  river  upon  a  hift.  He  passed  through  wilds  and  unin- 
habitable forests,  crossed  rapid  torrents,  swamps  and  morasses,  and 
was  for  days  exposed  to  cold»  privation,  and  the  rifles  of  Indians, 
without  seeing  a  single  human  being  except  his  guide. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  French  fori,  he  was  inlroiluced  to  the  com- 
mander, a  knight  of  the  mihtary  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  tiamed 
LegarJeur  St.  Pierre,  whom  Washington  describes  in  his  journal  as 
an  elderly  gentleman,  having  much  the  air  of  a  soldier.  His  reply  ' 
to  Governor  Dinwiddie'a  order,  that  he  should  evacuate  the  disputed 
territory,  was  quite  in  character.  He  remarked,  that  as  a  soldier  it 
was  his  duty  lo  obey  ihe  commands  of  his  superior,  the  governor  of 
Caoada,  and  that  he  should  not  retire  without  an  order  from  him. 
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tip  in  a  watch  cout.  'J'lieii,  with  gun  in  hand,  and  pack  on  my  bac 
ID  which  were  ray  papers  and  provisions,  I  scl  out  with  Mr,  Oiat 
fitted  in  the  same  mauncr^  on  Wednesday  the  2Glb.  The  day  ibllow 
ing,  just  after  wt>  had  passed  a  place  called  Murdering  town,  {whcrt 
We  intended  to  quit  the  path  and  i^tecr  across  tlio  country  for  Shaua- 
pin's  town.)  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  French  Indians,  wlio  had  laid 
in  wait  for  us.  One  of  tlicm  fired  at  Mr.  Gist  or  me,  not  fifteen 
steps  off,  but  fortunately  miiiscd.  We  look  this  fellow  into  custody, 
and  kept  him  until  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  then  let  tiim  go,  and 
walked  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  without  making  any  slop^ 
that  we  miglit  get  the  start,  so  far,  as  to  be  out  of  the  rcHih  of  their 
pursuit  the  next  day,  since  we  were  well  assured  they  would  follow 
our  track  as  soon  as  it  was  Hght.  The  next  day  we  continued  travel- 
ling until  quite  dark,  and  got  to  the  river  about  two  miles  above 
Shanapins.  We  expected  to  have  found  llie  river  frozen,  but  it  was 
not,  only  about  fifty  yards  from  each  ahorc.  The  ice,  I  suppose, 
broken  up  above,  for  it  was  driving  in  vast  quantities. 

There  was  no  way  for  getting  over  but  on  a  raft,  which  we 
about,  with  but  one  poor  hatchet,  and  finished  just  after  sun  seltuig. 
This  was  a  whole  day's  work  :  we  next  got  it  luunched,  then  went 
on  board  of  it.  and  set  oiT;  but  before  we  were  lialf  way  over,  we 
were  jammed  in  the  ice,  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  expected  every 
moment  our  raft  to  sink,  and  ourselves  to  perish.  I  put  out  my  set- 
ting pole  to  try  to  stop  the  raft,  that  the  ice  might  pass  by,  when  thfl 
ra])i(lity  of  the  stream  threw  it  with  so  much  violence  against  the 
pole,  that  it  Jerked  nie  out  into  ten  feet  water ;  but  I  fortunately 
saved  myself  by  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft  logs  Notwith- 
standing all  our  efforts,  we  could  not  get  to  either  shore,  but  went 
obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  island,  to  quit  our  raft  and  malce  to  it. 

The  cold  was  so  extremely  severe,  that  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his  fingers, 
and  some  of  his  toes  frozen,  and  the  water  was  »hut  up  no  hard,  that 
we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  island  on  the  ice  in  the 
morning,  and  went  to  Mr.  Fraxicr's.  We  met  here  with  twenty 
warriors,  wiio  were  going  to  the  southward  to  war  ;  but  coming  lo  a 
place  on  the  head  of  the  great  Kanawa,  where  they  found  seven 
people  killed  and  scalped,  {all  but  one  woman  with  very  light  hair, 
they  turned  aliout  and  ran  back,  for  fear  the  inhabitants  should  rirtj 
and  take  them  as  the  authors  of  the  murder.  They  rejiort  that  the 
bodies  were  lying  about  the  house,  and  some  of  them  much  torn  and 
eaten  by  the  hogs.  By  the  murks  which  were  left,  they  say  ihey 
were  French  Indians  of  the  Ottoway  nation,  &c.  who  did  it. 

As  we  intended  to  take  horses  here,  and  it  required  some  time  to 
fewl  them,  I  went  up  about  three  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Yohogany, 


^pit  queen  Alltquippa,  who  had  expressed  great  concern  tliat  we 
used  her  in  going  lo  the  fort.  I  made  her  a  present  of  a  watch 
yaX  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  was  thought  much  the  best 
resent  of  the  two. 

Tuesday,  the  first  of  January,  we  left  Mr.  Frazier's  house,  and 
rriTed  at  Mr.  GisVa,  at  Monongahela,  the  second,  where  I  bought  a 
orae,  saddle,  &c.  The  sixth,  we  met  seventeen  liorses  loaded  with 
lEterials  and  scores  for  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  day 
fter,  some  families  going  out  to  settle.  This  day,  we  arrived  at 
(^Uls*  creek,  after  as  fatiguing  a  journey  as  ts  possible  to  dRtceive, 
Midered  so  by  excessive  bad  weather.  From  the  first  day  of  Deccm- 
er  to  the  fifteenth,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  niin 
r  snow  incessantly  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  journey,  we  met  with 
othing  but  one  continued  scries  of  cold,  wet  weather,  which  occa- 
ioned  very  uncomfortable  lodgings,  especially  after  we  had  i^uitted 
V  tent,  which  was  some  screen  from  the  inclemency  of  it. 

On  the  eleventh,  I  got  to  Belvoir,  where  T  stopped  otic  day  to  take 
ecessary  rest ;  and  then  set  out  and  arrived  iu  Willianisburg  the 
ixt«eoth,  when  I  waited  upon  his  honour  the  governor,  with  the 
Biter  I  liad  brought  from  the  French  commandant,  and  to  give  an 
cconnt  of  the  success  of  my  proceedings.  This  1  beg  leave  to  do 
y  offering  tho  foregoing  narrative,  as  it  contains  the  most  rcmark- 
ble  occurrences  which  happened  in  ray  journey." 

The  journal  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  made,  being  pnb- 
Ahed  shortly  after  Washington's  return  from  this  perilous  expedition, 
xcited  general  attention  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  on 
ccouut  of  the  important  information  it  contained,  and  the  remark- 
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able  ability  it  evinced.  It  gives  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  great 
natural  features  of  the  country  with  geographical  and  military  obser- 
vations, aiul  other  valuable  hints.  This  was  of  great  use  in  tlic 
subsetiuenl  wars  with  the  French  and  Indiana.  ^M 

Immediately  after  this  a0air  VVaslungton  was  appointed  Lieuten^R 
Colonel,  in  a  newly  raised  regiment  of  three  hundred  men,  undoii 
Colonel  Fry.  In  April,  1754,  he  selected  two  companies  and 
marched  rapidly  to  the  Great  Meadows,  in  ihe  Alleghany  Valley,  in 
whose  vicinity  a  large  piirty  of  the  French  had  been  for  some  time 
hovering.  When  witliin  a  i^hort  distance  of  a  hostile  detachment  he 
baited,  formed  his  men,  marche<l  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
ultacked  the  pHMy  1>«fore  daybreak,  and  captured  or  killed  the 
whole. 

War  was  now  formally  declared  by  the  French,  and  both  n 
made  the  greatest  preparations  to  meet  it.  Upon  the  death  of  Colonel 
Fry,  Washington  obtained  the  command  in  Virginia,  with  an  addi- ' 
tiou  to  his  force  of  two  companies  of  regulars.  He  marched  towards  j 
Fort  du  Quesnc,  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahelftl 
rivers,  ;tmi  the  great  military  depot  of  the  enemy,  commanding  ihei 
communication  with  Canada,  Louisiana,  and  the  West.  Suddenly,  he 
received  information  that   1300  French  and  Indians,  under  M.  de 
Villiers,  were  advancing  rapidly  upon  liim,  and  that  the  savages  were 
concealed  in  the  woods  directly  ahead  as  "  thick  as  jjigeons."  Wash- 
ington immediately  fell  back  to  the  Great  Meadows,  where  he  had 
erected  a  small  work  called  Fort  Necessity.     Here  they  were  furi- 
ously amckcd,  by  an  enemy  thirsting  for  blood  and  ]>lund«!r,  and 
who  fondly  hoped  at  each  discharge  to  frighten  the  litt]e  garrison 
from  their  fort.     But  with  a  courage  rarely  exceeded  in  defensive 
warfare,  this  band  of  three  hundred  men  poured  forth  their  volleys 
of  defence  against  a  force  three  limes  their  number.  For  nine  hours 
the  Freaeh  and  their  savage  allies  were  held  at  bay,  while  the  fort 
was  in  an  almost  continuous  blaze  of  musketry.     Discouraged  by 
8uc^  resistance,  Villiers  oflered  terms  which  were  accepted,  and  ihe 
garrison  marched  from  the  fort  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 

The  thanks  of  the  h-i  islature  of  Virginia  were  presented  to 
Wa.'^hinglon  for  his  courage  and  ability  in  this  affair;  and  the  de- 
fenders of  Fort  Necessity  every  where  received  the  highest  marks 
of  respect  and  gratitude. 

In  the  winter  of  1754-5,  an  incident  occurred  which  displays  a 
trait  in  the  character  of  Wasliington  that  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  any  of  his  biographers.  Orders  were  trunHmittcd  from  England, 
that  the  general  and  field  officers  of  the  colonies  should  he  divested 
of  all  rank  while  serving  with  the  same  grade's  commissioned  by  the 
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WBahisgtoD  Adnvlng  Bnddoclc  to  guanl  ■^jnst  an  ucliaBciide. 

ftt  last  he  himself  sunk  down  amid  hundreds  of  his  fallen  sold it»r»J 
•    All  the  officers  of  his  staff  werr.  killed  except  Washington.     Thel 
troops  broke  on  all  sides,  and  rushed  back  towards  ihe  ford  of  tbu 
Monong-nhela  in  full  virw  of  the  enemy.     Eluted  by  ihe  unexpected,! 
sight  the  Indians  left  the  forest,  and  commenced  llic  pursuit.     But 
they  met  with  another  force,  one  which  they  had  formerly  learned 
to  fearA  By  the  faU  of  Braddock  the  command  devolved  on  Colonel 
Washington,  who,  though  debilitated  by  a  serious  attack  of  fever, 
had  been  engaged  all  day.     He  covered  the  retreating  troops  with  a 
part  of  the  Vii^nians^  while  the  remainder,  adopting  ihe  Indian 
mode  of  warfare,  poured  upon  tlie  pursuers  from  trees  and  thickets, 
BO  heavy  a  fire  as  to  arrest  the  pursuit,  and  kill  many  of  the  enemy. 
This  saved  the  relics  of  the  army.  General  Braddock  died  four  days 
after,  and  found  a  grave  in  the  wilderness. 

•  Of  eighty-six  officers  engaged  in  this  battle,  sixty-five  were  killed 
and  wounded,  lis  consequences  were  fearful.  Consternation  per- 
vaded all  clasties  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  previous  expectation, 
^ind  all  the  border  scltlements  were  broken  up.  But  one  officer 
reaped  a  full  harvest  of  glory  froin  this  bloody  field.  That  one  wa« 
M'ashinQlon.  it  wns  universally  acknowledged,  that  had  his  advice 
been  taken  the  expedition  would  have  succeeded,  and  his  conduct  tm 
the  battle  field,  and  during  the  retreat,  was  the  theme  of  all  praise. 
The  legislature  of  Virginia  orderjcd  the  raising  of  sixteen  companies, 
the  command  of  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  Colonel ;  and  he  was 
further  promoted  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces,  raised 


venality  corrupt,  or  danger  terrify  them.  Property  and  life  wer 
worthless,  coroparcd  to  the  great  cause  which  had  brought  thes 
together. 

The  duties  of  this  Congress  were  most  arduous.     After  providin^. 
for  the  raising  of  an  army,  they  unanimously  elected  George  Wash-i 
ington  "  General  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United ' 
ProWnces,  and  of  all  the  forces  now  raised  or  to  be  raised  Ly  them, 
and  of  all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  ofTcr  their  services.**    He  had 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Adams  in  ihe  early  part  of  June,  and 
wa*  elected  by  ballot  on  the  IGlh.     His  emotion  at  this  unequivocal 
display  of  confidence  was  very  great.     When  it  was  announced  to 
him  by  the  prcsitlenl,  he  rose  slowly  from  his  seat,  and  in  a  feu 
remarks  exjiressed  the  diffidence  he  felt  in  bis  abilities  and  militaryl 
experience,  but  declared  his  determination  to  exert  every  power  for 
his  country's  service,  and  ihe  success  of  her  glorious  cause.     Con-' 
grcss  fixed  his  salary  at  five  hundred  dollars  per  month,  which  he 
declined  accepting,  averring  bin  determination  lo  require  only  an 
indemnity  for  his  expenses  while  in  service,  a  copy  of  which  he  pro- 
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ther  discouragement  to  all  eirorts  at  enforcing  (liscipline>tbe  ti 
fiCTTice  of  a  Urge  number  would  expire  wiib  that  year. 

ITTLE  reijarJing  XhnBn  discc 
appeamnct?u,  Washiuglon  rntercd  % 
his  duties  with  ardur.  He  org 
army  into  brigades  and  divisiq 
^'drilled  them  wilh  untiring  perseverance, 
^master,  a  quartermaster-general,  and  ©tl 
officers,  were  also  added  to  the  army  thro 
reconiintndation.  He  was,  however,  obli 
remain  inactive  during  the  fall  and  ninterj 
strcnglli  of  his  army,  compared  with  that  of  the  British,  wo 
justify  an  attempt  to  expel  them  from  Boston.  Early  in  the  sp 
of  1776,  however,  being  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body  of 
recruits,  he  determined  to  force  the  British  either  to  fight  or  abai 
the  town.  During  the  night  of  the  4  th  of  March,  the  fortifies 
of  Dorchester  Heights  was  commenced,  and  on  the  following  m 
ing  the  astonished  enemy  beheld  before  thorn  an  eilejisire  and  t 
manding  work,  which,  to  use  their  own  words,  appeared  as  tb< 
it  had  spnmg  from  the  ground  by  eastern  magic.  Howe  prcnd 
determined  to  dislodge  the  Americans  from  this  dangerous  posi 
and  for  this  purpose  despatched  two  thousand  men  across  the  ci 
But  the  elements  were  adverse  to  his  operations.  A  furious  si 
scattered  all  his  boats,  and  the  troops  were  recalled.  Ou  the  1 
the  army  and  fleet  left  the  city,  which  they  had  held  so  long, 
immediately  after  the  troops  of  Washington  entered  amid  the  a< 
mations  of  the  inhabitautit.  Congress  commemorated  the  eveW 
a  gold  modal,  and  tendered  their  thanks  to  Washington  and  his  ai 
Apprehensive  of  an  attack  upon  New  York,  Washmgton  hast* 
lo  that  city,  and  commenced  active  preparations  for  its  defiq 
Howe  sailed  for  Halifax,  where  after  receiving  large  reinforcemi 
he  re-embarked  and  landed  at  Siaten  Island  on  the  3d  and  4t 
July.  Hero  his  force  was  augmented  by  a  Large  number  of 
afTected  royalists,  principally  under  the  command  of  Governor  Tr 
It  formed  the  largest  and  best  army  ever  concentrated  in  Ame 
numbering  nearly  thirty  lliousand  men,  excellently  equipped  and 
high  slate  of  discipline.  On  their  arrival  at  Staten  Island, 
American  army  scarcely  numbered  ten  thousand  men,  enfeeble 
long  exposure,  and  dispirited  by  sickness  and  poverty.  But  still  1 
leader  did  not  despair.  Petition  after  petition  was  presented  to  i 
grcss,  for  the  better  payment  of  the  troops,  and  the  increase  of 
army,  and  the  militia  of  the  neighboring  states  were  ordered  in 
diately  lo  camp.  ^t 


WASniKOTOK. 

ONG  ISLAND  was  ihe  scene  of  ad 
trous  battle  on  the  26lh  of  August,  1776 
'  WashiugtoD  did  not  command  in  penoD  { 
but  he  had  tiiken  every  precuution  U 
guard  agciinst  surprise,  aiid  defend  hat 
weak  points.  Unfurtusately  an  important  paa 
I  was  left  unguarded  through  the  criminal  neglecj 
'  of  those  to  whose  care  it  was  enlruateil ;  ajid  lh< 
omisfiion  was  very  soon  improved  by  Sir  Hi 
Clinton.  Putnam,  the  American  commander,  dii 
all  that  a  brave  man  could  do,  but  the  discipline  of  the  enemy  pi 
Tailed.  Whole  regiments  poured  through  the  captured  pass,  d 
in  the  weak  portions  of  the  Ampricaus  with  heavy  loss,  and  marcbi 
rapidly  toward  their  rear.  Washington  was  at  Brooklyn,  a  ftad 
spectator  of  the  slaughter  of  liis  troops.  His  first  imjnilse  wa«  U 
cross  immediately  ;  then  the  danger  of  his  immediate  command,  if 
left  to  itself,  interposed  ;  till  after  alternate  fear  and  impulse,  hi 
became  sensible  that  his  presence  could  not  retrieve  his  losses, 
atone  for  damage  that  might  accrue  by  absence  from  his  prttseti' 
post.  He  accordingly  confined  his  exertions  to  the  safe  wilhdra- 
of  the  troops  within  the  fortified  lines,  and  to  pre.jjarations  for 
general  retreat  from  the  island.  At  the  same  time  he  had  the  adi 
to  present  so  bold  a  front  to  the  enemy,  that  Howe  and  lus  elate^ 
army  were  deterred  from  an  immediate  attack,  and  obliged  to  cow 
duct  their  advances  with  all  the  cautious  formality  of  a  rcgulajj 
siege.  I 

In  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  force  of  the  Americana  did  no^ 
exceed  five  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  nearly  thre4 
times  that  number.    Their  loss  was  about  twelve  hundred  men,  o: 
whom  one  thousand  were  jirisnners. 

All  hope  of  defending  New  York  was  now  abandoned,  and  on  ih 
S8th  of  July  Washington  made  his  celebrated  retreat  from  Loii| 
Island.  It  was  itself  a  triumph.  Defeated  and  disheartened,  wit! 
an  army  flushed  by  victory  behind,  and  a  powerful  fleet  ready  1 
intercept  their  movements,  his  little  band  crossed  a  broad  river  i 
small  boats,  with  such  si.ence  and  activity,  that  though  busily  en, 
all  night  they  were  not  perceived  by  the  enemy  until  the  ver)^  la« 
division  had  nearly  touched  the  opposite  shore.  The  astonishment 
of  the  British  commander  was  equalled  only  by  his  chagrin,  at  see 
tng  bis  enemy  thus  beyond  his  reach.  He  had  hoped  that  relrea! 
would  be  impossible  without  the  risk  of  a  second  battle,  wliicb  migh 
place  the  continental  troops  entirely  at  his  disposal :  but  with  lh< 
blasting  ol  those  hopes  came  the  unwelcome  prospect  of  long  am 
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the  republic  was  never  to  be  despaired  of,  and  his  army  alwaje  881 
him  as  culm  nntl  collected  as  when  fortune  smiled  upon  his  banners 
He  shared  the  privations  of  tlie  soldiers,  and  by  his  words  and  exam 
plo  encouraged  them  to  he^r  cheerfuUy  the  eviU  of  their  situation 
The  time  was  near  when  his  anxiety  and  labors  were  to  be  gloriousl 
rewarded. 

By  a  eyeful  consideration  of  the  scattered  stale  of  the  enemy  a 
that  time,  General  Washinj^ton  became  convinced  that  a  simuUanfOU. 
attack  upon  several  of  their  posts,  allhou'rh  a  desperate  undertaking, 
might  not  be  unattended  by  important  success  at  some  one  point, 
Accordingly  n  plan  was  laid  for  the  26th  of  December,  by  whid 
the  army  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  in  three  divisions ;  one  uadrl 
General  Irvine,  to  guard  a  bridge  below  Trenton,  and  cut  off  thi 
retreat  of  all  fu^tives  ;  a  second  under  Cadwalader,  to  attack  Mouot 
Holly;  and  the  main  body  under  Washington  to  attack  the  Brilidi 
at  Trenton. 

The  nigfht  of  the  25th  was  cold  and  stormy.  Hail  and  sle^t  fe! 
in  blitiding  showers,  and  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  the  crashing  nf  ice, 
and  pattering  of  liail  made  the  scene  indescribably  gloomy  and  de»o 
late.  How  heavy  must  have  been  the  heart  of  Washington  during 
that  winter  night.  The  forlorn  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  thd 
uncertainty  of  success,  and  ihe  consequences  of  defeat,  hung  like 
lead  on  his  bosom.  Ail  night  long  he  was  on  horseback  superin-< 
tending  tlie  tedious  movement  of  his  troops.  That  night  was  big 
with  the  fate  of  America ;  in  a  few  more  hours  liberty  would  he 
once  more  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  youthful  giant,  or  crushed  fur 
long  succeeding  ages.  The  troops  toiled  and  struggled  in  their  &ai] 
boats  amid  masses  of  ice,  for  three  hours.  At  three  o'clock  the 
whole  division  had  reached  the  Jersey  shore  with  the  loss  of  two  men. 
They  commenced  the  march  at  four,  in  two  sections  ;  one  proceeding 
by  the  lower,  the  other  by  tlie  upper  road.  The  attack  commenced 
about  sunrise.  Washington  drove  in  the  pickets  on  the  lower  road,* 
and  iu  three  minutes  was  greeted  with  the  sound  of  the  muskets  on 
the  upper.  Confident  of  speedy  success,  he'iwept  along  to  the  head 
of  hiri  men  and  ordered  them  to  follow.  In  a  few  moments  thej 
reached  the  enemy.  Colonel  Rahl,  a  gallant  officer,  attempted  tt 
rally  his  men  ;  but  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  everything  gsti 
way  before  Washington's  furious  charge. 

The  enemy  fled  along  the  Princeton  road,  but  were  intercepted  bj 
a  detachment  thrown  in  their  front  for  that  purpose.  Nine  hUndre< 
and  nine  laid  down  th^ir  arms,  and  about  a  hundred  more  wen 
afterwards  found  in  the  houses.  Six  field-pieces  and  one  thousani 
stand  of  arms  were   also  taken.    The  British  had  about  twen 
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alUiough  comronndcd  by  one  of  Ibeir  ablest  generals ;  and  when  si 
suuriKe  the  next  morning  the  rotfof  Washington's  cannon  was  beard 
in  the  distance,  Comwallts  supposed  it  to  be  thunder.  When  nfiU 
Princetoo,  the  Americims  suddenly  encountered  two  British  regi- 
ments under  Colonel  Mawhood,  who  were  marching  to  join  the  main 
body  at  Trenton.  The  van  of  the  Americans,  composed  chiefly  of 
niihlia,  soon  gave  way ;  and  General  Mercer,  while  gallantly  exert- 
ing liimself  tu  rally  them,  received,  a  mortal  wouikI.  The  British 
rushed  forward  with  fixed  bayonets,  driving  back,  the  scattered 
soldiers  until  they  came  in  siuiit  of  the  main  body.  Feeling  that 
everything  was  at  stake,  Washington  rode  to  the  front  of  liia  troops, 
seized  a  standard,  and  calling  to  them  to  follow,  doslted  toward  the 
enemy,  llie  sight  of  their  beloved  chief  in  danger,  reanimated 
the  heroes  of  Trenton.  They  met  the  charge  of  the  enemy  \%itfa 
vigor,  and  for  a  while  the  conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody.  1^ 
British  were  at  length  divided  into  two  columns,  one  retreating 
towards  Trenton,  the  other  towards  Brunsw'ick.  About  three  hundred 
of  the  regiment  at  Princeton  surrendered.  The  British  left  oni 
hundred  dead  upon  the  field ;  the  American  loss  was  somewhat  leas, 
but  it  included  the  lamented  Mercer,  Colonels  Hask-t  and  Potter, 
Captain  Neal  of  the  artillery,  Captain  Fleming  and  five  other  valofr* 
ble  officers. 

Thus  we  have  seen  Washington  keeping  the  field,  and  preservii^ 
the  vigor  of  his  operations  in  spite  of  the  circumstances  which  com-> 
manded  inactivity.  The  Brltii^h  army  found  its  divisions  attacked 
and  defeated  in  detail,  while  they  considered  themselves  in  perfect 
security,  under  the  shield  of  all  former  experience.  That  principle 
of  warfare  which  was  the  secret  of  Napoleon's  victories — the  pro 
duction  of  a  local  superiority  of  force,  by  concentration  against  ft 
distant  position — was  evidently  a  part  of  Washinafton's  reaM>ning, 
and  a  main  reliance  for  the  success  of  his  enterprises,  llie  two 
battles  of  Trenton  an*  Princeton,  though  similar  in  their  outlines, 
were  very  diflerent  in  point  of  conception  and  execution.  The 
attack  upon  Trenton  was  n  blow  struck  against  an  enemy  in  posi- 
lion,  which  admitted  of  every  advantage  of  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  assailant.  The  battle  of  Princeton  belonged  to  a  higher  and 
more  elaborate  order  of  tactics.  The  American  forces  were  already 
engaged  with  a  superior  army,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  eminent 
reputation;  and  the  change  of  plan  was  wholly  contrived  and  exe* 
cuted  with  the  enemy  in  front.  It  was  entirely  due  to  the  prompt 
genius  and  fertile  resources  of  Washington,  that  his  army  was  extri- 
cated from  so  perilous  an  exposure,  and  enabled  to  attack  the  enemy' 
rear  with  such  advantage  as  to  leave  it  nochoice  but  flight  or  surrender] 
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Danbuiy,  which  Ihey  captured,  carrying  away  a  large  quantity  of 
military  stores.  About  tho  snme  time  thoir  own  stores  at  Sagg 
Harbor,  together  with  an  anncd  schooner  and  some  smaller  Tesael^ 
were  destroyed  by  Colonel  Meigs. 

HE  great  object  of  Sir  William  Howe 
at  this  time,  was  the  capture  of  Phila* 
delphia.  fiut  he  wap  surrounded  nith 
difficulties.  Although  ^^'a8hington*i 
effective  force  wan  not  morn  than  six 
thousand  men,  yet  he  was  so  advan 
tageously  )K>sted  at  Middlebrook,  ibafr 
he  covild  repel  an  attack  with  advan* 
lage,  or  so  harass  the  enemy  should  they  attempt  crossing  tlie  Dela- 
ware, as  to  cause  them  to  abandon  the  project.  Howe's  means  of 
crossing  were  also  limited,  and  tlic  Peunsylvanin  shore  was  guarded 
by  strons^  bodies  of  the  Americuns.  The  British  general  then  deter- 
mined to  employ  stratagem,  and  for  many  days  manoeuvred  around 
Washington's  camp,  in  order  to  draw  him  to  an  engagement  in  the 
open  plain.  At  one  time  he  appeared  on  the  point  of  crossing  oppo- 
site Philadelphia  ;  at  another  opposite  Trenton,  and  ihen  would  push 
in  the  direction  of  New  York.  But  his  adversary  was  not  deceived. 
He  had  anticipated  all  these  feints,  and  matured  his  plans  to  meet 
them.  Sometimes  he  would  leave  his  camp  and  cautiously  follow  the 
enemy  ;  but  at  the  least  retroKradc  movement  on  the  jiarl  of  the  latter* 
and  frequently  when  Sir  William  imagined  the  long  desired  prey 
within  his  grasp,  a  vigorous  countermarch  would  suddenly  place  the 
Americans  in  their  former  position  and  give  the  British  general  new 
room  for  the  exercise  of  his  patience  and  ingenuity.  'I'hos  the  spirits 
of  the  people  were  kept  up,  and  that  of  the  enemy  proporlionably 
worn  out. 

At  length  the  British  commander  was  wearied  oat  by  this  unprofit- 
able contest  with  an  enemy  who  was  neither  lo  he  deceived,  nor 
overpowered.  Protected  by  its  position  he  fully  appreciated  ihe 
physical  force  of  the  American  army,  and  haWng  now  fairly  tested' 
the  skill  of  his  adversar)*,  he  was  satisfied  that  nothing  \va8  to  be 
gained  in  the  conflict  of  military  science.  A  new  plan  was  therefore 
resolved  upon,  whose  first  step  was  to  be  the  total  abandonment  of 
New  Jersey.  Howe  marched  rapidly  to  Amboy,  pursued  by  part  of 
the  American  army-  After  making  one  last  efibrt  to  gain  the  rear 
of  bis  pursuers  and  failing,  he  abandoned  the  province,  long  fondly 
considered  his  own,  and  passed  over  to  Statcn  Island  for  the  purpose 
of  embarkation. 
Although  Washington  had  achieved  the  great  triumph  of  driving 


marched  to  meet  him.  His  whole  for«  e  did  not  exceed  eleven  Ibou- 
Band  men,  many  of  them  raw  militia  and  miserably  armed,  TSh 
English  numbered  eighteen  thousand  rej^lar.-?,  finely  equipped,  and 
in  the  highest  stale  of  disciplme.  At  duybreuk  on  the  morning  itf 
the  11th  of  September,  the  royal  urmy  advanced  in  two  columns,  the 
one  commanded  by  Knyphausew,  the  other  by  CornwaMis.  While 
the  first  column  took  the  direct  road  to  Chadd's  Ford,  on  the  Brnndy- 
wine,  and  made  a  show  of  passing  it  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  ttw 
Americans,  the  otlur  moved  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  BranJywine, 
crossed  both  branches  of  its  fork,  in  the  aftertioon,  and  marched  down 
CD  its  eastern  side  with  the  view  of  turning  the  right  wing  of  their 
adversaries.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  their  approach,  Washington 
made  the  proper  dispositions  to  meet  it.  The  divisions  commanded 
by  Sullivan,  StcrUnff  and  Stephens,  advanced  a  little  farther  up  the 
creek,  and  fronted  the  column  of  the  approaching  enemy;  Wayne's 
division  with  Maxwell's  light  infantry,  remained  at  Chadd's  Ford,  to: 
keep  Knyphausen  m  check ;  Greene's  division  accompanied 
General  Washington  formed  a  reserve,  and  took  a  central  positiOni 
between  the  right  and  left  wings.  About  four  oVlock,  Lord  Corn- 
waltis  formed  the  line  of  battle  and  began  the  attack.  The  Ameri-' 
cans  answered  by  rapid  discharges  of  musketry,  and  for  some  time 
the  battle  was  spirited.  At  length  the  right  gave  way,  and  Cornwallis 
pushed  against  the  flank  of  the  other  divisions,  pouring  in  a  galhng 
fire  npon  one  section  after  another,  until  the  whole  line  brolcc  and 
commenced  a  rapid  retreat.  At  the  beginning  of  this  atlacV,  Kny- 
phausen  crossed  the  ford,  and  attacked  the  troops  stationed  there. 
Here  the  Americans  fought  with  the  obstinacy  of  despair,  but  were 
overpowered  by  numbers  and  routed.  The  whole  .American  army 
then  commenced  a  retreat,  marching  to  Chesler  under  cover  of  the 
night,  from  whence  th^y  proceeded  next  day,  to  Philadelphia. 
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out  the  coloTicl  refused  to  surrender,  sustaining  the  fire  of  his  antl^H 
nists  until  two  brigades  came  to  his  assistance.  Ilie  whole  field  vrvt 
now  in  coufusiou  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  fog,  which  prevented  iht 
companies  from  seeing  each  other.  General  Greene  howerer  gained 
the  centre  of  the  village  and  was  pressinfi^  the  enemy  to  advantage, 
when  he  learned  that  the  Americans  were  retreating  in  another 
quarter.  Colonel  Matthews  routed  a  party  of  the  British  opposed 
to  him,  killed  several,  and  took  one  hundred  and  ten  prisoners  :  h\A 
uuable  to  see  the  brigade  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  taken  with 
all  his  regiment.  Washington  could  not  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 
Soon  however,  the  rushing  of  his  men  as  they  swept  by  him  in  wild 
panic,  told  the  sad  tale  that  the  fair  prospects  of  the  morning  were 
blasted,  and  the  day  lost.  He  rode  from  post  to  post^  tiding  to  t'a^f' 
the  fugitives,  but  in  vain  ;  Greene's  division  was  withdrawn  from  ih' 
village,  and  the  whole  army  retreated  to  Skippack  creek.  Thei 
loss  WAS  two  hundred  killed,  six  hundred  wounded,  and  four  hun< 
made  prisoners.  The  enemy  lost  six  hundred,  of  whom  one  huni 
were  killed. 

The  British  had  now  obtained  military  possession  of  Philadelphia}! 
but  in  order  to  preserve  it,  they  must  open  a  communication  with  thff 
fleet  of  Lord  Howe.     The  vigilance  of  the  Americans  bad  placed 


obeyed.  The  besicg^firs,  finding-  that  ull  their  means  would  he  rcf^u 
lo  obtain  success,  called  in  the  assistance  of  their  fleet.  U 
ascertained  that  in  consequence  of  the  obelruclions  thrown  into  tin 
oilier  parts  of  the  river,  the  current  had  deepened  the  inner  chaiin 
between  Mud  and  Province  islamls,  so  as  to  admit  of  safe  iiavi^ation 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  The  frigate  Vi^Iant  and  a  xloop 
of  war  were  brought  up  this  channel,  and  anchored  within  a  hundrrd 
yards  of  the  rear  of  the  fori,  from  which  position  they  were  enabled 
to  pour  a  destructive  fire  of  cannon,  musketry  and  grenades.  Tbi 
garrison  fought  with  the  heroism  of  racn  reduced  to  desperation.  Th< 
fort  was  enveloped  in  smoke,  broken  only  by  the  red  llasht-s  uf  artiU 
lery ;  while  the  roar  of  cannon  echoed  and  re-echoed  far  up  the 
solitary  shores  of  the  Delaware.  One  portion  after  another  of  the  dc^ 
fences  sunk  beneath  the  heavy  fire  of  the  British,  until  the  16th,  when 
the  fort  was  no  longer  tenable.  The  garrison  accordingly  withdrew 
under  cover  of  the  night ;  the  post  at  Red  Bank  was  also  evacuated, 
and  thus,  after  six  weeks  liard  labor,  and  heavy  loss  of  lives  and 
money,  the  enerny  obtained  a  safe  navigation  of  the  river  and  bay. 

Meanwhile  triumphant  success  had  attended  the  Americiin  arms  ii 
the  north.  Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  General  Burgoyne  had 
marched  from  Canada,  with  a  splendid  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  overrunning  New  Kngiand,  joining  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  at  New  York,  and  thus  completely  severing  the  eastern  from 
the  other  Slates,  in  order,  subsequently,  to  subdue  them  at  leisure. 
He  was  a  most  able  general,  and  at  first  his  success  was  equal  to  hie 
abilities ;  and  but  for  the  abilities  of  one  man,  there  can  be  litd» 
doubt  that  the  desired  junction  would  have  taken  place.  That  maa 
was  Cieneral  tiichuyler.  ^Uhougli  almost  destitute  of  any  regular 
force,  and  surrounded  with  suspicions  from  bis  superiors,  and  insTiW 
ordination  from  his  men,  he  yet  kept  the  field  without  material  tosi^^ 
and  by  cutting  off  supplies,  harassing  detached  parties,  obstructing 
roads,  tearing  up  hridge-s,  and  threatening  the  army  in  dilTercnt  quai^ 
ters, — he  so  annoyed  the  enemy  that  they  were  often  occupied  a 
whole  day  in  advancing  one  mile.  Meanwhile  troops  were  hurrying 
on  from  alt  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  American  general  saw  w)l 
deligbl  that  his  labors  were  soon  to  be  rewarded,  and  victory  perha: 
gained  before  the  fond  anticipations  of  Burgoyne  were  realized.  T 
first  check  of  the  British  was  «t  Bennington,  where  General  Star] 
defeated  a  large  detachment  of  the  enemy  under  Breymen  and  Bauin^' 
taking  about  six  hundred  prisoners,  together  with  nine  hundri 
swords  and  one  thousand  muskets.  At  this  important  momenl 
Schuyler  was  superseded  by  General  Gates.  His  feelings  must  ha^ 
been  excruciating ;  but  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  his  scrvi' 
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WM  placed,  were  again  wonderfully  exhibited.  Had  lie  posseised 
in  his  leniperainciit  the  least  mixture  of  envy  or  personal  vanily.  o; 
had  the  firm  rcsoUitinn  of  his  mind  been  capable  of  imprt-fsion  from 
the  force  of  pubhc  clamor  or  privnte  importunity,  the  mdependence 
of  his  country  would,  in  all  human  probabiUty,  have  bfea  annihi-' 
laled.  But  his  prudent  judgment  prevailed  over  uU  persoiiul  comtider- 
alien.  A  plot  to  supersede  him  was  detected,  its  fromers  silenced 
by  outbursts  of  popular  indignation,  and  the  pure  one  whom  they 
wished  to  injure  agiirandized  more  and  more  in  the  eyes  of  his  coun* 
try  and  of  the  world.  History  has  shed  an  nnfading  luMrc  around 
his  conduct  at  that  period,  while  the  deeds  and  plotlings  of  his  oppo* 
nents  have  long  been  sleeping  in  Itind  oblivion. 

N  the  4th  of  Dorrrnher,  Sir  Wilham 
Howe  left  Philadelphia  with  four- 
teen thousand  men.  to  try  the  fofJ 
tunes  of  war  once  more  in  pitched 
He  had  hoped  to  surprise  Washington, 
I  but  being  disappointed,  endeavored  to  draw  hint 
from  his  secure  position  among  the  high  hills 
near  Germantown.  Able  manoeuvring  took  place, 
X  and  both  commanders  changed  their  relative 
positions  within  sight  of  each  other.  Soma 
sharp  skirmishing  took  place,  in  which  the  loss  on  both  sides  warf 
about  one  hundred.  Both  armies,  with  the  whole  surrounding  popu- 
lation, were  now  awaiting  with  intense  anxiety  a  battle,  which 
promised  to  be  more  trrrihle  than  any  of  its  predecessors  in  the  snme 
region,  when  suddenly  Howe  broke  up  his  camp  and  marched  rapidly 
to  Philadelphia.  This  unexpected  retreat  of  an  able  general,  who, 
flushed  with  recent  victories,  had  marched  some  miles  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  battle,  is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  Wash- 
ington was  held  by  military  men  of  that  period. 

Tlxe  great  severity  of  the  season  now  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  army  should  retire  into  winter  quarters.  Accordingly  on  the* 
1  Uh  of  December,  the  main  body  commenced  its  march  to  Valley 
Forge,  a  position  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  thfl 
western  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  equally  distant  from  the  Dela- 
ware above  and  below  the  city.  A  pemiaiicnt  camp  was  here  formed 
from  log  huts  having  the  interstices  closed  with  mortar.  In  order 
to  prevent  all  intercourse  between  the  British  army  and  the  country, 
General  Smallwood  with  his  division  took  post  at  Wilmington, 
General  Armstrong  at  Whitcmarsh,  while  Colonel  Morgan 
nnmerotis  troops  of  cavalry  scoured  the  whole  country  west  of 
SchuvlkiU. 
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preparations  to  impede  the  enemy*a  march  throuj^h  New  Jenej.  On 
ihe  17th  ol  June,  1778,  the  British  army  crossed  the  i>elawur«  and 
slowly  moved  toward  New  York.  Immi*dialely  after,  WusJiingtoa 
crossed  at  Coryell's  ferr>'  with  a  force  about  equal  to  that  of  Xhn 
British,  and  by  occupying  the  higher  grounds,  preserved  the  power 
of  ginng  or  avoiding  battle.  The  former  course  had  been  declared 
unadvisable  by  a  cou  ocil  of  war.    General  Lee  declared  that  independ* 


Couneii  cf  V.'^i  bfifciiw  tha  Battla  of  Uonmouth. 

ence  was  now  sure,  but  that  it  wight  be  lost  by  the  ruin  of  the 
which  would  probably  follow  an  attack  on  the  British.  Thirteen  j 
officers  favored  this  opinion  ;  it  was  opposed  by  Wayne,  Cadwaladerj 
and  Greene,  and  partially  by  Lafayette.  With  tbe  latter  GeneraW 
Washington  coincided,  and  resolved  to  risk  a  battle  at  all  hazajnls. 

Early  on  the  28th,  Str  Henry  broke  up  his  encampment  near^ 
Monmouth  Court  House,  and  continued  Iiia  retreat.  The  bnggace 
was  in  front  under  General  Knyphausen,  while  the  strength  of  thai 
army  formed  the  rear  division  under  tlie  especial  command  of  Lord! 
ComwallJs.  As  the  British  were  then  within  twelve  miles  of  ihej 
heights  of  Middlelown,  where  they  would  be  in  perfect  security,! 
Washington  ordered  Lee  to  attack  their  rear  the  moment  it  was  io'] 
motion.  Lee  did  so,  and  the  rear  of  the  Americans  moved  rapidlyJ 
forward  to  lupjiort  him.    Washington  rode  on,  full  of  hope  and  con- 
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only  prevented  from  continuing  the  engagement,  by  the  midni^ 
retreat  of  the  British.    The  American  loss  was  eight  officers,  had. 
sixty-one  privates  killed,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded. 
The  Englinh  aruiy  snfi'rred  more  tliun  dotihlc  that  amount,  )osuig 
the  course  of  thoir  retreat  one  hundred  prisoners,  nnrl  neai 
thousand  deserters. 

For  his  behavior  lo  Washington  on  the  bailie  field,  and 
quently.  General  Lee  was  suspended  froni  the  army  for  a  year.  TTiii 
ended  his  military  career. 

The  thanks  of  Congress  were  voted  to  Washington  and  his  army 
for  their  conduct  at  M<mmouth.  "  Never,"  says  Lafayette,  "  was 
General  Washington  greater  in  war  than  in  this  action.  His  presavca 
stopped  the  retreat ;  his  dispositions  fixed  the  victory.  His  fine 
appearance  on  horseback — his  calra  courage,  roused  by  the  rela- 
tion of  the  morning,  gave  him  the  interest  calculated  to  excite 
enthusiasm." 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  wisdom  of  the  Knglish 
commander  in  evacuating  Philadelphia  became  apparent.  Count 
D'Estaing  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Virginia  with  a  fleet  of  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  having  on  board  a  respectable  body 
of  land  troops.  The  original  plan  of  these  allies  had  been  lo  attack 
the  British  naval  force  in  the  Delaware,  and  to  unite  with  Waahingtpn 
in  a  general  assault  upon  their  lines  at  Philadelphia.  A.  passage 
unusually  tempestuous  had  defeate<l  this  well  conceived  plan,  and 
probably  saved  the  whole  British  force.  The  French  fleet  after- 
wards sailed  for  Newport. 

Some  unimportant  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  autumn,  but  nothing 
of  importance  was  effected  until  December,  when  the  Americans 
retired  into  winter  quarters,  the  main  army  occupying  both  sides  of 
the  North  river  about  West  Point,  and  at  Middlebrook,  New  Jersey.. 

The  first  enterprise  proposed  by  Congress  for  the  ensuing  campai, 
was  a  decisive  movement  against  the  western  Indians.  The  8ettl<^- 
ment  of  Wyoming  in  Pennsylvania  had  been  completely  destroyed 
by  a  body  of  lories  and  savages  under  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  the. 
Indian  chief  Brandt ;  while  in  other  parts  of  the  frontier  the  toma^ 
hawk  and  scalping  knife  had  been  employed  with  sucli  fearfid 
barbarity  as  to  render  this  expedition  of  primary  importance.  The 
Onondagos  and  Six  Nations  were  effectually  chastised,  by  Colonel 
Van  Schaick  and  General  Sullivan. 

In  May,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  moved  up  the  North  river,  threatened 
an  invasion  of  the  Kastcrn  States,  and  captured  Fort  Fayette  and 
Stony  Point.  The  recapture  of  the  latter  place  by  General  Wayne, 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  revolution. 
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in  a  small  incident  connected  with  these  transactions.  Mrs.  Arnold 
was  left  by  }ier  husband's  flight  in  the  most  distressing  agonies. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  overtake  the  traitor ;  but  as  soon  ft*  his 
escape  was  ascertained,  the  commander  announced  it  to  the  onfortu- 
natclady  in  a  respectful  message.  It  reili^cts  honor  on  the  Americas 
character,  that  at  this  moment  of  excitement  Mrs.  Arnold  was  allowed 
to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  collect  her  husband's  properly  and  rejoin 
him  in  New  York,  not  only  without  the  least  interruption  or  insult, 
but  with  all  the  assistance  her  convenience  required. 

Early  in  December,  the  Americans  retired  into  winter  quarters 
near  Morristown,  and  on  the  Hudson.  A  serious  revolt  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania line,  [January,  178),]  threatened  disastrous  conseqaeaces^ 
and  was  quelled  with  difliculty. 

In  the  spring,  Arnold  invaded  Virginia,  and  after  committing 
various  devastations,  was  joined  by  Lord  Comwallis.  Lafayette 
acted  against  them  ;  but  his  force  was  so  small,  that  on  one  occasion, 
he  escaped  capture  only  by  the  most  active  manffuvring.  Comwallis 
did  not  pursue  his  advantage,  but  retired,  first  to  Portsmouth,  and 
afterwards  to  Yorktown,  which  he  proceeded  to  fortify. 

Meanwhile,  active  preparations  were  going  on  for  a  grand  con^ 
bined  attack  upon  New  York.  That  city  was  protected  by  a  force 
of  eleven  thousand  men  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  prospect  of 
a  blow  which  would  finish  the  war,  excited  many  of  the  states  to 
new  exertions  in  order  to  raise  the  required  supplies.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  low  ebb  of  public  credit,  that  probably,  but  for  a  private 
citizen,  the  active  preparations  for  the  campaign  would  have  been 
fruslralcd.  That  citizen  was  Robert  Morris,  a  princely  merchantt 
such  as  few  countries  have  ever  possessed,  and  one  who  united  to 
immeusc  wealth  and  credit,  the  talents  and  foresight  of  a  statesman. 

It  was  soon  ascertained,  however,  that  the  destination  of  the 
French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  was  not  New  York,  but  the 
Chesapeake  ;  and  numerous  other  events  tended  to  damp  the  hopes 
of  Washington,  But  he  was  soon  relieved  by  intelligence  of  the 
brilliant  success  of  General  Greene  in  the  south,  and  that  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  had  been  driven  into  Yorktown,  He  therefore  began  to  think 
seriously  of  changing  his  plan,  and  though  still  keejung  up  appear- 
ances  before  New  York,  to  march  rapidly  toward  Yorktown  and 
capture  ComwaUis  before  succor  could  reach  him  from  the  main 
army. 

The  execution  of  this  admirable  plan  was  immediately  commenced. 
By  various  stratagems,  Sir  Henry  was  completely  deceived,  and 
even  after  the  Americans  had  begun  their  march  southward,  imagined 
it  to  be  but  a  feint  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  him  from  his  position. 


«4 


WAtHIKOTOV. 


n'ould  follow  the  opening  of  auch  a  train.     On  the  erening 
1  Gib,  A  sortie  was  attempted,  for  the  purpose  of  cicstroying  i 
t«riea ;    but  the  troops  were  compelled  to  retire  witliout  bat 
effected  any  thing  of   importance     The   ealerpriaing  rommaod* 
then  formed  the  daring  resolution  of  abandoning  his  sick  and  wounde 
crossiog  York  river  by  night,  routing  de  Chois£  at  Gloucester  Po 


W^l 


Barrecilor  of  CcmwalU*. 

and  pushing  by  forced  marchos  for  New  York.  This  mnvemcnt  w« 
in  full  progress,  and  part  of  the  army  had  actually  landt-d  at  Glon 
cester,  when  a  rtorm  dispersed  the  boats,  and  compelled  the  retun 
of  the  British  general  to  his  former  desperate  situation. 

On  the  following  morning,  (t7th,)  the  garrison  beat  a  parley, 
negotiations  commenced  for  a  capitulation.  On  the  19th,  both  th( 
Britinh  ports,  with  more  than  seven  thousand  men,  and  all  the  raili 
tary  stores,  surrendered  to  General  Washington.  The  shipping  ai 
Beamen  were  yielded  to  lh«  Count  de  (irosse. 

The  total  loss  of  the  firitish  in  killed  and  wounded  Was  about  fi" 
hundred  ;  that  of  the  Americans  three  hundred. 

The  news  of  this  event  was  received  throughout  the  Union  with 
burst  of  exultation.  Congress  voted  their  thanks  to  General  Wasl 
ington,  Count  Rochambeau  and  Count  de  Grasse,  and  their  respccti 


OapttUo  AM^n. 


of  these  letters  were  forwarded  to  Conf^esa,  who  soon  after  reaolr 
that  the  commandor-in-chief  be  directed  to  set  Captain  Asi^iW 
liberty.     Accordinfjly,  after  having  received  every  indulgence,  Ul 
captain  was  permitted  to  join  his  friends  in  New  Vork. 

Early  in  1783  a  definite  treaty  of  peace,  acknowledging  the 
pendence  of  the  United  Slates,  was  sifted  hy  Great  Britain,  am 
transmitted  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  America.  Washington  proclaime 
it  to  the  army  in  April,  jii.st  eig^ht  years  after  the  battle  of  Lexington 
America  had  achieved  her  independence,  but  dangers  more  formidabl 
than  a  struggle  with  Britain  now  stared  her  in  the  face.  Hithert 
common  dangers  had.  produced  general  interests ;  now  this  tie  ni 
longer  existed;  and,  destitute  of  a  national  government,  or  mutui 
credit,  ttie  avenues  to  dissension  and  civil  w^ar  were  flimg  widel 
open.  Happily,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  great  man  wh 
had  euccessfully  conducted  them  through  the  war  of  independenci 


one  hundred  and  Efty  shares  in  a  public  improvement ;  but  the  gtftl 
was  declined,  otherwise  than  as  a  trust  for  the  general  welfare. 

\Vhen  the  siliiatiuu  of  the  country  imperatively  demanded  a  changel 
of  government,  W*^sliiiiglou  was  cfioaen  president  of  the  convention 
which  assiMiiMcd  at  Phihidelphia  to  frame  a  constitution.  When 
this  instrument  was  adopted,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Washington 
as  the  Brfit  president,  each  feeling  that  without  him  the  great  experi- 
ment of  irea  government  would  he  hut  a  feeble  attempt.  **  It  is  to 
little  purpOM,**  remarked  Alexander  Hamilton,  "  to  iutroduce  a 
system,  if  the  weightiest  inHuence  is  not  given  to  its  firm  establish- 
ment in  the  outset." 

On  the  I4lh  of  April,  1789,  his  unanimous  election  was  announced 
to  the  president  at  Mount  Vernon.  He  heard  it  with  unfeigned 
regret,  but  did  not  consider  that  liis  love  of  private  life  should  inter- 
fere with  »o  solemn  a  call  from  his  country.  The  state  of  his  mind 
at  setting  out  for  the  capital,  is  displayed  by  the  following  extract 
from  his  diary.  "  About  ten  o'clock  I  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Vernon, 
to  private  life,  and  to  domestic  felicity,  with  a  mind  oppressed  with 
more  anxious  and  painful  sensations  ijian  1  have  words  to  express." 

On  the  30th  of  April  his  inauguration  took  place. 

The  adminiatrulion  of  Washington  was  marked  by  great  and  stir- 1 
ring  events.     It  completed  the  foundation  of  the  United  States,  gavoi 
her  miion  at  home,  and  rcspectabiUly  abroad.    Every  department 
leaned  on  the  president,  and  ofUccrs  and  people  received  his  opinions  j 
and  views  as  oracles.     He  restored  revenue  to  his  country,  and  laid 
the  basis  of  its  treasury  ;  tamed  the  Indians  of  the  west,  and  united 
ail  parties  into  a  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  European  powers,  i 
W'hen  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  he  alone  saved  the  country  j 
from  a  war  in  which  it  was  eager  to  rush,  and  which,  in  all  human! 
probability,  would  have  sealed  ils  destruction.     When  Genet  would 
have  frustrated  his  caution  by  appealing  from  the  president  to  the 
people,  he  awed  him  into  silence  by  the  dignity  of  his  deportment. 
This  w'as  the  most  delicate  period  o(  his  life.     Symjnithy  wilh  a 
gallant  ally,  wJio  was  supposed  to  be  struggling  for  llrat  independence 
which  she  had  helped  us  to  gain,  had  created  a  strong  party  favorable  * 
to  France,  who  regarded  any  jxjsition  .short  of  actual  warfare  with 
her  rival,  as  ungrateful  and  dishonorable.     At  the  same  time  the 
mercantile  community  loudly  complained  of  their  embarrassed  com- 
merce ;  the  west  threatened  disunion  because  they  were  barred  from 
the  natural  outlet  of  their  produce  ;  while  the  insurrectionary  resist- 
ance' to  the  excise  law  in  Pennsylvania  was  subdued  only  by  military 
force. 

Amid  all  these  difficulties  the  President  remained  firm,  neither 


etpMOTV  opon  m  thicklr  wooded  defl.    TW  wmJUm  are  boilt  of 
•ltd  vched  orcr  al  Uw  be^^  of  ti^  lert  abore  Uie  lere]  of 
grouML    Tk«  frool  of  the  tonlMloor  u  rsogh-rasi.  and  has  a 
irao  door  iaacflcd  m  m  atroag  fremcMw  c  ■iimcm.    Over  liw 
|dac«d  a  •colpiond  ilaw  pu^  npoo  wUch  air  msrhbed    iheae 
wocda: — 


'1  AM  TmB  acsraaccTiox  axd  tbe  urs,  be  thxt  BCLiErrra 

IS  MC.  TVOVCa  VX  VK&E  a&A»|  TBT  UIALI.  UK  UTS." 


m 


Old  Tomb  of  WhihiB6te& 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  lotwb,  and  nirrounding 
it  on  nil  aides,  Urtc  is  an  enclosure  of  brick-wort,  eltvalcd  to  a 
height  of  twflve  feet,  and  guarded  iu  frout   by  an  iron  gntewajr. 


GENERAL  MONTGOMKUT. 


ENERAL  RICHARD  MONTGOMERY,  ih* 

third  son  of  Thoman  Montgomer}*.  was  bo: 
in  1737,  or,  according  to  Armstrong,  on  the 
2d  of  December,  1736,  at  "  Convoy  House," 
near  Raphoe,  in  the  north  of  IrtOand.  Little 
is  known  of  his  early  life.  "WHien  quite  young 
he  was  placed  at  Dublin  College,  where  he 
acquired  a  good  education.  On  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
Europe  at  that  time,  the  principal  sphereof  distinction  was  the  army, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  father,  Monlgonit'ry  entered 
it  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

America  was  the  field  in  which  General  Montgomery  first  distin- 
guished  himself  bs  a  prdctical  soldier.  The  losses  of  the  English  in 
the  old  French  war,  had  led  to  a  change  of  cabinet,' and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  new  one,  Montgomery's  regiment  was  ordered  la 
America,  to  take  part  In  the  expedition  against  Louisbui^.     Thef 


hefl 


• 


serioue,  it  was  impassible  for  an  individual  circumstanced  like  Mont- 
gomery to  n;main  iicutrnl.  Accordingly,  he  look  a  decided  part  for 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  in  April,  1775,  he  was  elected  to  represeat 
Duchess  county  in  iht;  delr^'alion  to  the  fir«t  New  York  provincial 
conveiitiQii.  Tli«  Uitiors  of  ihc  ronvontion  »eem  to  have  liren  rstLer 
tedious  and  unsitisfartory,  and  finully  resulted  in  little  good  to  the 
cause  to  espouse  which  tliry  had  convened. 

lOON  after  the  meeting  of  this  hodr,  Mont- 
gomery received  a  more  highly  imporlaDt 
office  than  any  that  had  hitherto  fiil"-  ■ 
to  his  lot,  and  one,  too,  of  which  he  ;;  i-: 
little  expectation.  In  June,  the  Contineiilnl  Con- 
gress ap[>ointed  four  major,  and  eight  brigndicr 
'  generals,  naming  among  tlie  latter  Montgotni^ry. 
His  surprise  at  the  news  of  this  nattering  distinc- 
tion was  equalled  by  his  modest  though  heartfe 
acknowledgment  of  it ;  and  with  the  acceptance  of  that  conmiissioa 
commenced  his  bnef  but  glorious  career  in  the  cause  of  freedum. 

The  name  of  Montgomery  is  inseparably  blended  with  the  histori 
of  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  That  disastrous  campaign  wos  a 
sad  proof  of  the  necessity  of  experience  among  the  leaders  of  so  im- 
portant and  novel  a  movement  as  the  war  of  independence.  It  wrb 
undertaken  upon  insufBcient  data,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  ii 
all  its  movements  were  desultory,  and  almost  entirely  controlled  bj| 
circumstances.  Congress  was  led  to  plan  the  invasion  for  sever^^ 
reasons.  The  population  of  Canada  was  mostly  French,  and  not  ill 
disposed  either  to  assert  their  own  independence,  or  to  join  the  raove- 
meuts  of  their  southern  brethren.  The  Indians  of  the  province  were 
far  more  numerous  than  the  whites,  and  would  take  part  with  the 
strongest  side ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  the  contiguity  of  Canada  to 
the  colonies,  atTbnled  the  British  an  excellent  entrance  into  New  York 
and  New  Knglnnd,  which  it  was  highly  important  to  close.  Had  the 
infonnation  of  Congress  been  ample  and  correct,  and  their  means 
sufficient  to  meet  their  plans,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  exp 
dition  wntild  have  been  crowned  with  success. 

The  army  was  to  enter  Canada  by  two  routes.     Its  first  divtsio: 
consisting  of  three  thousand   men,  was  to  proceed  up  the    So 
against  Forts  St.  John  and  Chamblee,  and  then  crossing  the  Si 
Lawrence,  to  capture  Montreal ;  while  a  thousand  men,  composini 
the  second  portion,  wert  to  march  along  the  Kcnnrhec  to  its  hea 
then  across  the  coimtry  to  Quebec  in  time  to  effect  a  union  with  t! 
main  anny,  preparatory  to  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  that  clt 
The  whole  was  commanded  by  Major  General  Schuyler. 


UOKTOOMERr. 


with  Ihc  inhabitants  of  Laprairie  mijjht  be  uscfujly  opened.     El 
Item  of  this  informution  wsh  incorrect.     Most  of  the  CHnailians 
well  disposed  toward  th«  Americanii,  and,  until  some  unfortuuB 
conduct  ijf  our  array,  considi'rable  numbers  joined  it :  'too  n*gimenl 
wpre  in  Canada  instead  of  one,  and  no  large  IkxIv  of  Iridiung 
any  where  assembled. 

The  intellisrencc  was  Bubmltted  lo  a  council  of  war,  who  »( 
with  the  commander  in  thinking  a  return  lo  the  island  exj 
Here  General  Schuyler^a  increasing  ill  health  rendered  him  unfit  for 
service,  and  he  retired  to  Ticondcrog'ii,  leaving  the  command  of 


KmIci  or  Fnrt  T..    (.         .  ■- 

expedition  willi  General  Montgomery.  In  his  roport  lo  Cougrei 
he  speaks  thus  of  the  latter  officer.  **  I  cannot  estimate  the  oblij^ 
lions  I  lie  under  lo  General  Monlifomery  for  the  many  im)>ortant 
services  he  has  done  and  daily  docs,  and  in  which  he  has  had  httl 
assistance  from  me,  as  1  have  not  enjoyed  a  moment's  ticallh  since 
left  Fort  Georifc,  and  am  now  so  low  as  not  to  be  able  to  hold  tho 
pen.  Should  we  not  be  able  to  do  any  ihtug  decisively  in  Canad. 
I  shall  judge  it  best  to  move  from  this  place,  which  is  a  very  w< 
and  unhealthy  part  of  the  country ;  unless  I  receive  your  orders  U 
the  contrary.'* 


Gir  Guy  Caiioloii. 

be  favorable  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  Montgomery  dctermiaed  to 
employ  bis  popularity  in  service  to  himself.  Accordingly,  at  the 
iDstigatioQ  of  the  general,  he  organized  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
into  an  armed  corps,  promising  the  protection  of  Congress  to  all 
their  movements.  In  company  with  Major  Brown,  he  speedily  made 
Itimself  master  of  Fort  Chamblee,  including  all  the  garrison,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  a  large  amount 
of  military  and  other  stores.  Governor  Carlcton  now  found  it  expe- 
dient to  leave  Montreal,  where  lie  had  remained  during  the  siege  of 
St.  Johns,  and  attempt  deceiving  his  enemy  by  mana-uvring  in  opep 
Held  liis  force  was  small,  and  divided  by  factions.  It  was  princi-  \ 
pally  composed  of  disaffected  miblia,  with  some  Scotch  emigrants, 
and  may  be  estimated  at  about  twelve  Imndred  men.  On  the  31st 
of  October  he  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Longueil,  whence 
be  determined,  aj^er  mustering  his  forces,  to  march  against  the , 
besieging  army. 


HONTOOHKRT. 

deriving  relief  from  Carleton.  and  the  useless  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure  that  muet  attend  a  further  prolongation  of  the  siege.  After 
proper  consideration  the  garrison  surrendered. 

Montgomery  now  determined  upon  a  rapid  moTement  on  Montreal, 
hut  was  much  impeded  in  his  operations  by  the  disatTection  of  His 
troops,  who  claimed  immediate  discharge.    He  finally  compromised  j 
with  them  by  promising  their  discharge  at  Montreal ;  and  then  moved 
rapidly  upon  the  city,  where  he  displayed  so  bold  a  front  lliat  on  lb«  | 
12th  of  November  it  surrendered.     He  thus  obtained  possession  cf  J 
all  the  armed  force  and  different  stores  of  the  town,  (ogelhcr  with 
eleven  vessels  and  their  armaments  in  the  harbor.     Previous  to  thu, ' 
Cieneral  Carleloii  had  retreated  to  his  fleet,  with  the  hope  of  making 
his  escape  through  that  avenue;    but  finding  this  impossible,  be 
entered  a  small  boat  with  muffled  oars,  and,  under  cover  of  a  dark 
night,  passed  through  the  American  fleet  and  batteries  withont  being 
perceived,  and  hurried  on  towards  Quebec.    His  escape  was  the  ruin 
of  the  Canadian  expedition. 

Part  of  the  plan  had  thus  been  successful,  but  the  advantages 
gained  showed  more  distinctly  the  dilBcuUies  that  were  to  follow. 
Unexpected  fortune  had  placed  Montreal  at  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
vaders, but  the  strongest  city  of  America  was  yet  in  possession  of 
their  enemy,  and  its  capture  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  province.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  to 
R.  R.  Livingston,  then  member  of  Congress,  are  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  embarrassments  under  which  he  labored. 

'*  I  need  not  tell  you  that  till  Quebec  is  taken,  Canada  is  nncon- 
qnered ;  and  that  to  accomplish  this,  wo  must  resort  to  siege,  invc-st- 
ment,  or  storm.     The  first  of  these  is  out  of  the  question,  from  the 
difficulty  of  mailing  trenches  in  a  Canadian  winter,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  of  living  in  them  if  we  could  make  ihera ;   secondly,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  which,  as  I  am  at  present  instructed,  renden 
mining  impracticable,  and  were  this  otherwise,  from  the  want  of  u 
engineer  having  sufficient  skill  to  direct  the  process ;   and  thirdly, 
from  the  fewness  and  lightness  of  our  artillery,  which  is  quite  unfit 
to  break  walls  like  those  of  Quelicc.  Investment  has  fewer  objections,  l 
and  might  be  sufficient  were  we  able  to  shut  out  entirely  from  the  \ 
garrison  and  town  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and  fuel  during  the 
winter ;  but  to  do  this  well,  (the  enemy's  works  being  very  cxtensiTo'i 
and  offering  many   avenues  to  the  neighboring  settlements,)  will] 
require  a  largo  army;  and  from  present  appearances  mine  will  nol,\ 
when  brought  together,  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  eight  hundred  com* 
batants.     Of  Canadians  I  might  be  able  to  get  a  considerable  number,  | 
provided  I  hud  hard  money  with  which  to  clothe  and  feed  them,  and  | 


the  St.  Lawrrncc,  ami  was  joined  by  Montgomery,  December  4lh. 
The  American  commiiiKler  now  «fiit  in  astmimons  to  General  Carle- 
ton,  in  which  every  argument  that  could  nifcct  his  fear  or  humanitr 
was  used  to  induce  him  to  surrender.  The  flaj^  was  fired,  ujiou  Hiid 
returned.  'Hie  Americane  afterwards  conveyed  the  summons  to  the 
garrison,  but  Carletou  remained  firm  in  his  purpose  to  resist.  Mont- 
gomery then  opened  five  small  mortars  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  hut  with  little  idfecl ;  and  the  same  result  attended  the  use  of 
a  six  gun  tiatlcry.  Anxious  to  wipe  away  thcdisgrseeful  impreasim 
which  these  petty  attacks  were  making,  both  upon  the  Cii  '■ 
and  his  own  soldier<i,  he  summoned  a  council,  and  Hubniitled  : 
the  following  questions  :  *'  Shall  we  attempt  the  reductTou  of  Quebec 
by  anight  attack  ?  If  so,  shall  the  lower  town  be  the  point  attacked  T 
These  questions  were  decided  aflirmativcly. 

This  resolution  may  he  aptly  styled  a  law  of  necessity,  for  sncceK 
was  barely  possible.  lie  was  led  to  it,  not  only  from  the  impatipnce 
of  liis  own  troops,  but  in  order  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  colo- 
nies, who  looked  to  him  for  the  capture  of  the  capital,  and  bpeedy 
reduction  of  the  province.  They  understood,  however,  little  of 
Mont]E[omery*s  difficulties.  The  *  upper  town*  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  separated  from  the  remaining  portion  by  steep  heights,  wliich 
rendered  passage  from  one  to  the  other  almost  impossible.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  marines  and 
regulars,  eight  hundred  militia,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  seamen. 

The  siege  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time  without  any  effect, 
when  Montgomery  determined  upon  an  assault.  The  morning  was 
ushered  in  by  a  fall  of  snow.  The  general  divided  his  little  force 
into  four  detachments.  Colonel  Livingston,  at  the  head  of  the 
Canadians,  was  directed  to  make  a  feint  against  St.  John's  gate  ;  and 
Major  Brown  another,  against  Cape  Diamond,  in  the  upper  town; 
while  the  commander  and  Arnold  were  to  advance  against  the  lower 
town, — the  first  object  of  real  attack.  Montgomery  led  the  first 
division,  by  the  river  road,  which  was  so  obstructed  by  snow  and 
•  masses  of  ice,  as  to  render  his  progress  very  diflficult.  Tlie  fir«t 
barrier  was  rapidly  carried,  and  the  troops  after  a  moments  pause 
pushed  on  toward  the  second.  He  assisted  with  his  own  hands  in 
pulling  up  some  pickets  which  hindered  the  march.  Near  this  place 
a  barrier  bad  been  made  across  the  road,  and  from  the  windows  of  a 
low  house  which  formed  part  of  it.  were  planted  two  cannon.  At  his 
appearing  upon  a  little  rising  ground  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
or  thirty  yards,  the  guns  were  discharged,  and  the  general  with  his 
two  aid-<lc-camps  fell  dead.  The  division  immediately  retreated,  as 
did  that  of  .\mold,  upon  hearing  of  the  fall  of  their  commauder. 
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of  liberty,  he  had  engaged  in  the  Americaa  cause  from  principle,  and 
quitted  the  enjoyment  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  the  highest  domestic 
felicity,  to  tiUcc  an  active  share  in  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  war 
instituted  for  the  defence  of  the  community  of  which  ho  was  an 
adopted  member.  His  well  known  character  was  almout  equally 
esteemed  by  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  aide  which  he  had  espoused. 
In  America  he  was  celebrated  as  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of  mankind  ; 
in  Great  Britain,  as  a  misguided  good  man,  sacrificing  to  what  he 
supposed  to  bo  the  ri^ta  of  his  country.  His  name  \i'aa  mentioned 
in  Parliament  with  singular  respect.  Some  of  the  most  powerful 
speakers  in  that  Hssembly  displayed  their  eloquence  in  sounding  hia 
praise  and  lamenting  his  fate.  Those  in  particular  who  had  been  his 
fellow  soldiers  in  the  previous  war.  expatiated  on  his  many  virtues. 
The  minister  him.'jelf  acknowledged  h)»  worth,  while  he  reprobated 
the  cause  forxvhich  he  fell.  He  concluded  an  involuntary  panegyric 
by  saying,  *  Curse  on  his  virtues,  they  have  undone  his  country.'" 

"  In  this  brief  story  of  a  short  and  useful  life,"  says  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, in  bis  memoir  of  Montgomery,  "we  find  all  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  great  man  and  distinguished 
soldier;  *a  happy  physical  organization,  combining  strength  and 
activity,  and  enabHng  its  possessor  to  encounter  laborious  days  and 
sleepless  nights,  hunger  and  thirst,  all  changes  of  weather,  and  every 
variation  of  climate.'  To  tliese  corporeal  advantages  was  added  a 
mind,  cool,  discriminating,  energetic,  and  fearless ;  thorouglily  ac- 
quainted with  mankind,  not  uninstructed  in  the  literature  and  sciences 
of  the  day,  and  habitually  directed  by  a  high  and  unchangeable  moral 
sense.  That  a  man  so  constituted,  should  have  won  '  the  gulden 
opinions'  of  friends  and  foes,  is  not  exlraordinarj*.  The  most  elo- 
quent men  of  the  British  Senate  became  his  panegyrists ;  and  the 
American  Congress  hastened  to  testify  for  him,  'iheir  grateful 
remembrance,  profound  respect,  and  high  veneration.'  A  monument 
to  his  memory  was  accordingly  erected,  on  which  might  justly  be 
inscribed  the  impressive  lines  of  the  po»t : 

'  Brief,  braT«,  and  glariotw  wu  his  joiutfi  oxter ; 
Hii  mourner*  vttrt  two  faoaU,  hia  fmnda  knJ  fbci; 
And  fitiy  mii;  lh«  »lrangvr,  liagurinR  hcrr, 
Prsy  for  his  gvllsnt  ipirit'a  brinbl  repoaa ; 
For  ho  wu  KrmJom'i  cbaoipion,  one  of  thom, 
TK«  faw  in  namber,  who  hftiJ  oot  o'crvtrpt 
Th«  chaTtiTr  to  chastiM!,  wKich  «ho  ticstowi  •• 

On  Mch  &a  v«i«U  her  wc«fMn« ;  ho  hiui  kcfH 
Tho  wbitojieH  of  bifl  suul,  soiI  ibiu  men  o'er  him  wopt.' 

The  monument,  above  referred  to,  which  is  of  whits  marble,  was 
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ERVICES  such  » 
those  of  the  Baron 
Steuben,  during  our 
strujrii^lti  with  Great 
Britain,  are  justly 
considered  a«  among 
the  very  Iriifhosl  that 
could  be  reuJered  by 
any  officer  in  that 
trying  period.  In  this 
light  they  were  re- 
garded by  Washington  ;  and  their  best  eulogy  is  a  comparison  of  the 
condition  of  the  American  army  at  the  close  of  the  war,  with  what 
it  had  been  at  ita  commencement. 

Frederic  WUliam  Augustus,  Baron  de  Steuben,  was  Iwm  in  Get 
many,  about  the  year  1730  or '33.  The  history  of  his  youth  if 
unknown.  He  served  with  Frederic  the  Great  in  the  seven  year* 
war,  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  that  monarch,  and  became 
his  aid-dc-camp,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  Pnissian  army.  This 
fact  is  sullicient  1o  establish  his  military  character,  und  knowledge 
of  tactics ;  and  he  was  ever  reg:irttd  by  the  I'russian  government 

an  one  of  their  most  able  oHlcers.    After  the  close  of  the  war,  h« 
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gaining  their  independence,  he  would  expect  an  indemnity  for  lh« 
offices  he  had  resigned  in  Europe,  and  a  reward  proportionate  to  hia 
services.  Congress  returned  him  thanks  for  this  disinterested  offer, 
and  requested  him  to  join  the  army. 

The  American  main  body  was  at  that  time  wintered  near  Valley 
Forge.  The  sufferings  endured  by  the  troops,  their  privations  axtd 
diseases  during  that  terrible  winter,  were  long  remembered  as  forming 
the  darkest  page  of  our  revolutionary  history.  At  eight  of  theui,  lb« 
astonishment  of  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  well  providvdi 
armies  of  Europe,  may  be  conceived;  and  Steuben  ideclarcd  tha( 
under  such  circumstances  no  foreign  army  could  be  kept  together  a 
single  month,  lie  was  appointed  inspector-general,  and  entrusted  vri\ 
the  difficult  task  of  forming  from  such  materials  an  army  disciplined 
after  the  European  system.  Disheartening  as  were  these  prospect*, 
and  heightened,  too,  by  Steuben*s  ignorance  of  the  English  languagci 
he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  ardor.  An  interpreter  was  foundi 
and  the  great  work  of  giving  efficiency  to  the  army  of  Washington 
commenced.  This  was  something  new  to  the  sufferers  oi  Valley, 
Forge;  and  the  strictness  of  the  old  soldier,  together  with 
perfect  familiarity  w'ith  the  most  difficult  military  movcinenla, 
astonished  even  the  commander  himself.  "The  troops,"  says  Pr. 
Thacher,  '*were  paraded  yi  a  single  line,  with  shouldered  annS] 
every  officer  in  his  particular  station.  The  Baron  first  reviewed  t!: 
line  in  this  position,  passing  in  front  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  aft 
which  he  took  into  his  hand  the  musket  and  accoutrements  of  & 
soldier,  examinin:;  them  with  particular  accuracy  and  precision, 
applauding  or  condemning  according  to  the  condition  in  which  h 
found  them.  He  required  that  the  musket  and  bayonet  should  exhibi 
the  brightest  polish  ;  not  a  spot  of  rust  or  defect  in  any  part  coi 
olude  lus  vigilance.     He  inquired  also  into  the  conduct  of  the  offi 
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detachment  under  General  Lee  advanced  agriinst  the  enemy,  and 
coiuinenccd  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  In  tlie  retreat  and  subaequent 
rally  of  the  ad%-ance,  the  value  of  discipline  was  triumphantly  dis- 
played. The  retiring  troops  were  fomiod  by  Washington  in  the  very 
face  of  the  enemy,  tunu'd  upon  their  pursucrtf,  and  regained  the  lost 
ground.  Such  a  movement  is  justly  considered  the  triumph  of  dis- 
cipline; and  the  battle  of  Mnnmouth  is  one  of  tlie  most  n^markable 
of  the  war,  not  only  as  exhibiting  the  great  talents  of  General  Wash- 
ington, but  aa  a  proof  of  the  former  invaluable  though  silent  labors 
of  the  Baron  Steuben. 

vVv^j^  OON  after  this  affair,  the  Baron  was  ordered 
r\isS»  to  Rhode  Island,  to  assist  in  the  operations 
of  CJeneral  ^!ullivan.  He  arrived  loo  late, 
however,  to  be  of  essential  service.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1778,  he  was  employed  to  digfe«t 
a  syst4im  of  Prussian  tactics,  modified  and  adapted 
to  the  American  service.  This  was  h  work  of  no 
litllft  diffictilly,  having  to  be  wrillen  from  memory, 
in  the  absence  of  any  similar  work  which  might  serve  as  a  pruide,  and 
in  the  French  lan^age.  It  received,  however,  tlie  cordial  approval 
of  Washington,  and  was  immediately  adopted  by  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, as  the  standard  of  military  discipline. 

When  the  first  French  fleet  arrived  in  America,  in  1780,  sanguine 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  war  was  about  to  be  speedily  closed. 
Steuben  iiad  formerly  presented  to  Congress  a  plan  for  the  campaign, 
which  was  approved  by  Washington,  and  which  promised  to  be  emi- 
nently useful ;  but  the  arrival  of  a  British  naval  force,  and  the 
unfartiinatc  occurrences  at  Newport,  frustrated  these  expectations, 
and  rendered  much  of  the  Baron's  plan  useless. 

Steuben  was  one  of  the  court  martial  appointed  to  try  Major  Andrt. 
It  was  a  wise  precaution  to  place  such  men  as  Steuben  and  Lafayette 
on  this  delicate  duty,  as  both  were  foreigners,  and  the  Baron,  at  least, 
knew  well  the  customs  of  war  in  such  instances.  He  fully  concurred 
in  the  sentence  of  the  court. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  southern  army  at  Camden,  Steuben  was 
appointed  president  of  the  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  Gales;  but 
the  court  never  met,  and  he  was  thus  relieved  from  an  unpleasant  duty. 
When  Greene  took  command  in  that  quarter,  the  Baron  accompanied 
him  in  order  to  establish  a  system  of  discipline  among  the  raw  recnnts. 
Greene  determined  to  push  for  ihn  Ciirolinas,  but  knowing  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  somr  force  in  Virginia,  in  order  to  raise  troops,  he 
entrusteil  that  care  to  Steuben,  with  full  discretionary  power  to  cal^ 
on  the  authorities  of  the  slate,  and,  if  possible,  to  attack  the  British 
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still  more  detestable  to  the  Americans  ftian  il  had  fonnerly  been, 
Arnold  established  himself  at  Portsmouth,  which  he  proceeded  to 
fortify.  At  this  place  a  plan  was  matured  between  Jefferson  and 
Steuben,  to  surprise  him,  and  convey  him  to  the  American  lines.  A 
party  of  young  men  was  organixexl  for  that  purpose  ;  hut  the  scheme 
was  frustrated  by  the  extraordinary  precautions  used  hy  General 
Aj'nold  respecting  the  security  of  his  person. 

Meanwhile  Baron  Steuben  was  involved  in  difficulties  of  another 
kind.  His  ardor  in  raising  and  equipping^  troops  was  not  seconded 
by  the  authorities  of  Virginia;  and  when  plans  which  had  cost  him 
much  time  and  trouble  to  mature  were  executed  tardily,  or  entirely 
rejected,  his  patience  was  severely  tried.  On  such  occasions  he 
frequently  became  involved  with  public  officers  in  groundless  dis- 
putes and  ill  feeling.  The  Baron  was  soothed,  however,  by  letters 
from  Greene  and  Washington,  each  of  whom  knew  how  to  appreciate 
his  services. 

While  matters  were  in  this  condition,  the  appearance  of  a  small 
French  force  in  the  Chesapeake  again  inspired  the  hope  of  Arnold's 
capture  ;  but  the  wily  general  moved  to  a  shallow  place  up  llie  river, 
and  Steuben  was  again  disappointed.  Soon  after,  the  whole  French 
squadron  reached  the  bay  and  landed  eleven  hundred  men.  The  raw 
militia  were  incapable  of  acting  with  this  force ;  but  aware  of  the 
importance  of  co-operating  with  it,  Washington  detached  Lafayette 
from  the  main  army  with  twelve  hundred  continental  troops.  The 
Marquis  was  appointed  commander  of  all  the  forces  in  Virginia,  hut 
fftarful  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  Steuben,  he  took  command  only 
in  the  field. 

Lafayette  reached  the  Elk  river  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  wrote  to 
Baron  Steuben  to  confine  the  British  by  the  militia,  until  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  for  a  decisive  blow.  About  the  middle  of  March, 
the  English  fleet  under  Arhulhnot,  met  that  of  Admiral  Detouches, 
and  an  indecisive  engagement  look  place,  which  induced  the  French 
commander  to  retuni  to  Newport.  This  gave  the  British  a  decided 
superiority,  and  obliged  Lafayette  to  return  northward.  A  few  days 
after,  General  Phillips  reached  Portsmouth  with  two  ihousnnd  British 
troops,  excellently  equipped,  and  in  a  high  slate  of  discipline.  As 
this  force  placed  the  state  ill  imminent  danger,  Lafayette  marched 
back  with  his  troops,  and  assumed  the  command. 

>n  the  18lh  of  April,  PhiUips  sailed  up  the  James  river,  with 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  to  attack  Petersburg.  Baron  Steuben  was 
at  this  place  with  but  about  one  thousand  militia.  Notwithstanding 
this  disparity  of  numbers,  the  American  general  marched  agdiitst 
them,  and  in  an  engagement  which  ensued,  held  their  whole  force  at 
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acquaintances,  the  Count  Benyowzky  or  Bientewsky,  whom  he 
introduced  to  the  cummauder.  He  was  a  Prussian  nobleman,  allied 
hy  blood  tollie  renowned  Puta^ki,  and  had  experienced  most  romaU' 
tic  changes  of  fortune,  lie  olFered  to  hire  on  certain  conditions,  a 
body  of  German  troops,  to  he  employed  in  the  American  army  as  a 
distinct  legion,  and  each  oflicer  and  soldier  at  the  close  of  the  war 
was  to  receive  a  tract  of  the  public  land.  His  plan  wa»  approved  by 
Washington,  after  some  alteration,  and  favorably  reported  by  Con- 
gress ;  but  the  approach  of  |ji!uce  prevented  its  adoption. 

Baron  Steuben  was  appointed  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  posts 
on  the  Canada  frontier,  but  the  incivility  of  the  British  general 
caused  much  contention,  and  Steuben  returned  to  New  York. 

On  the  day  that  Waahmgton  resigned  his  office  as  commander-in- 
chief,  he  wrote  to  the  Baron  the  following  uoble-and  aiTectionatA 
letter : 

*'  Although  I  have  taken  frequent  opportunities,  in  public  and  pri 
TBtc,  of  acknowledging  your  great  zeal,  attention  and  abilities,  in 
performing  the  duties  of  your  office,  yet  I  wish  to  make  use  of  this 
last  moment  of  my  public  life,  to  signify  in  the  strongest  terms,  my 
entire  approbation  of  your  conducl.  and  to  express  my  sense  of  th« 
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this  duty,  and  aderwards  placed  an  iron  railing  round  the  grave.  A 
stone,  with  the  inscription,  Mhjor-General  Frederic  William 
Augustus,  Baron  de  Steuren,  marks  the  hero's  resting  place.  A 
tablet  in  memory  of  him  was  placed  in  the  Lutheran  church,  Nassau 
street,  New  York,  where  he  always  attended  when  in  that  city. 
This  was  done  by  his  aid»  Colonel  North,  who  graced  it  with  the 
following  inscription : — 

SACRED   TO    TUB    MEMORY 
OF 

FREDERIC   Wn.MAM   AUGUSTUS,   BARON   STKlffiEN, 

A  OKIIMAX    KMIimT  Or  THX  OKIIKn  »T  FIUILITT, 

AIB-OSHTAHP    TO     rMXDkntO     THK    OBBAT,     RIVB    OP     FVCflfflJ, 

MAJOB  OXRBIAL  AMU  IKirKCTOB  fitS»Al. 

IW  THS  BETOLVTlDIfAHI  WAB. 

RBTEEMGD,    RESPECTF.D,    AND    fiprp()RTEI>    RV    WAflHIKaTOfff 

«E    OArE    »IL1TARV  SKILL  AND    DUCirUNE, 

TO    THE    rmZEK    SULOIERS,    WHO, 

tr7i.ni.U3r]  rns  oxcrpxs  oy  csavxv.) 

ACaiEVBO  TDB    INDEPENPEKCB   Of   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

TDK    BICBLT    rOLIffBSD    XABRBBS   Of   TBI    BABOIT 

WBBI   SBACxn    BT    THV    MD*T    BOBLE    rBSLtltBS    OF  THB    BEABT; 

BIS  HAKD  OPES  Al  OAT  Tfl  MBLTIBO  CBABITT, 

CL08XB     0»LT     IB    TBI    SBAIIP    OP    t>XATB. 

TUII    MEUOaiAL    II    nrfCBIBES    BT    AB    AHEBICAB, 
WHO  HAD  THE  nOBDR  TO  BE  Hit  AID>DC-CA1fP» 

mm  UAPPtBEiB  n  bk  ku  nuKfn>, 
1706. 

By  his  wilt,  the  Baron  left  his  library  and  one  thousand  dollars  to 
a  young  man  of  literary  habits,  named  Mulligan,  whom  he  had 
adopted,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  his  property  to  North  and 
Walker.  What  a  proof  of  his  firmness  as  a  friend,  and  his  gratitude 
for  eren  the  smallest  favors. 
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of  his  adopted  country,  and  austuining  a  high  rnilitary  reputation,  he 
wa«  appointed  by  Congress  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier, and  he  accompanied  Gen.  Washington  to  the  American  camp 
at  Cambridge,  in  July,  1775,  where  he  was  employed  for  some  tune 
in  a  subordinate,  but  highly  useful  capacity. 

In  June,  177G,  Gates  was  appointed  to  the  comiitand  of  the  army 
of  CanHda,  and  un  reacliing  Ticoiideroga,  he  still  claimed  the  com* 
mand  of  it,  tliough  it  was  no  longer  in  Canada,  and  was  in  the 
do]>iirtment  of  Gen.  Schuyler,  a  senior  officer,  who  had  rendered  emi* 
nent  services  in  that  command.  On  repretteututiou  to  Congre&s,  it 
was  declared  not  to  be  their  intention  to  place  Gates  over  Schuyler, 
and  it  was  recommended  to  tliese  officem  to  endeavor  to  co-operate 
liarmoniously.  Gen.  Schuyler  was,  however,  shortly  after  directed 
by  Congress  to  resume  the  command  of  the  northern  department, 
and  General  Gates  withdrew  huneelf  from  it ;  after  which  he  repaired 
to  he  ad -quarters,  and  joined  the  army  under  General  Washington, 
iu  Jersey. 

Owing  to  the  prevalent  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  General 
Schuyler,  in  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  Gates  was  again 
directed  to  tikkc  command,  lie  arrived  about  the  2l8t  of  August, 
and  continued  the  exertions  to  restore  the  affairs  of  the  department, 
which  had  been  so  much  depressed  by  the  losses  consequent  on  the 
evacuation  of  Ticonderoga.  It  was  fortunate  for  General  Gates,  that 
the  retreat  from  Ticonderoga  had  been  conducted  under  other  aus- 
pices than  his,  and  that  he  took  the  command  when  the  indefatigable, 
but  unrequited  labors  of  Schuyler,  and  the  courage  of  Stark  and  his 
mountaineers,  had  already  ensured  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Burgoync. 

Burgoync,  after  crossing  the  Hudson,  advanced  along  its  side  and 
encamped  on  the  height,  about  two  miles  from  Gates's  camp :  which 
was  three  miles  above  Stillwater.  This  movement  was  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  Some  charged  it  on  the  impetuosity  of  the 
general,  and  alleged  that  it  was  premature,  before  he  was  sure  of  aid 
from  the  royal  forces  posted  in  New  York  ;  but  he  pleaded  the  pe- 
remptory orders  of  his  superiors.  The  rapid  advance  of  Burgoyne, 
and  especially  his  passage  of  the  North  River,  added  much  to  the 
impracticability  of  his  future  retreat,  and  made  the  ruin  of  his  army 
iu  a  great  degree  unavoidable.  The  Americans,  elated  with  their 
successes  at  Bennington  and  Fort  Schuyler,  thought  no  more  of 
retreating,  but  came  out  to  meet  the  advancing  British,  and  engaged 
them  with  firmness  and  resolution. 

The  attack  began  a  little  before  mid-day,  September  19th,  be- 
tween the  scouting  parties  of  the  two  armies.  The  commanders  of 
both  sides  supported  and  reinforced  their  respective  parties.     The 
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or  wounded.  The  62d  British  regiment,  which  was  500  strong  when 
il  left  Canada,  was  reduced  to  sixty  men  and  four  or  five  oflicers.  In 
this  engagement  General  Gates,  assisied  by  Generals  Lincoln  and 
Arnold,  commanded  the  American  army ;  and  General  Hiirgoyne 
was  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  Generals  Philips,  Keidesel,  and 
Frazer,  with  their  respective  commands,  were  actively  engaged. 

HIS  battle  was  fought  by  the  general  concf  rt  and  zealous 
co-opcrutioa  of  the  corps  engaged,  and  was  sustained 
more  by  individual  courage  than  military  discipline. 
General  Arnold,  who  afterwards  traitorously  deserted 
his  country,  behaved  with  tlie  must  undaunted  courage, 
leading  on  the  troops  and  encouraging  them  by  his  personal  efforts 
and  daring  exposure.  The  gallant  Colonel  Morgau  obtained  immor- 
tal honor  on  this  day.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brooks,  with  the  eighth 
Massachusetts  regiment  remained  in  the  field  till  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  was  the  last  who  retired.  Major  Hull  commanded  a  detach- 
ment  of  three  hundred  men,  who  fought  with  such  signal  ardor, 
that  more  than  one  half  of  them  were  killed.  The  whole  number  of 
Americans  engaged  in  this  action,  was  about  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred ;  the  remainder  of  the  array  from  its  unfavorable  situation,  took 
little  or  no  part  in  the  action. 

Each  army  claimed  the  victory,  and  each  believed  himself  to  have 
beaten,  with  only  part  of  its  force,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy. 
The  advantage  however  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  In 
every  quarter  they  had  been  the  assailants,  and  after  an  encounter 
of  several  hours  they  had  not  lost  a  single  inch  of  ground. 

General  Gates,  whose  numbers  increased  daily,  remained  on  hii 
old  ground.  His  right,  which  extended  to  the  river,  had  been  ren- 
dered unasaaihible,  and  he  used  great  industry  to  strengthen  bis  left. 
Both  armies  retained  their  position  until  the  7th  of  October;  Bur- 
goyne.  in  the  hope  of  being  relieved  by  Sir  Henry  Clinlou :  and 
Gates  in  the  confidence  of  growing  stronger  every  day,  and  of  ren- 
dering the  destruction  of  his  enemy  more  certain.  But  receiving  no 
ftJrther  intelligence  from  Sir  Henry,  the  British  general  determined 
to  make  one  more  trial  of  strength  with  his  adversary.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  brilliant  affair  of  the  7th  of  October,  1777,  is 
given  in  Thacher's  Militar)*  Journal. 

"  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  our  officers  a  particular 
account  of  the  glorious  event  of  the  7th  inst.  The  advanced  parties 
of  the  two  armies  came  into  contact,  about  three  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  immediately  displayed  their  hostile  attitude.  The 
Americans  soon  approached  the  royal  army,  and  each  parly  in  defi- 
ance awaited  the  deadly  blow.    The  gallant  Colonel  Morgan,  at  the 
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the  field.  Sir  Francis  Clark,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Burgo)'ne,  was 
brought  into  our  camp  with  a  mortal  wound,  and  Major  Ackland, 
who  coramaadcd  the  British  grenadiers,  was  wounded  throui^li  liotb 
legs,  and  is  our  prisoner.  Several  other  ofEcers,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred privates,  are  prisoners  in  our  hands,  with  nine  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  n  considerable  supply  of  ammunition,  which  was  much  wanted  for 
our  troops.  Tlie  loss  on  our  side  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  thirty 
killed,  and  one  hundred  wounded,  in  obtaining  this  stjo^nal  victory." 

The  position  of  the  British  army,  after  the  action  of  the  7th,  was 
so  dangerous,  that  an  immediate  and  total  change  of  position  became 
necessary,  and  Burgoyne  took  immediate  measures  to  regain  his 
former  camp  at  Saratoga.  There  he  arrived,  with  little  molestation 
from  his  adversary.  His  provisions  being  now  reduced  to  the  supply 
of  a  few  days,  the  transports  of  artillery  and  baggage  towards  Canada 
being  rendered  impracticable  by  the  judicious  measures  of  his  adver- 
sary, the  British  general  resolved  upon  a  rapid  retreat,  merely  with 
what  the  soldiers  could  carry.  On  examination,  however,  it  was 
found  that  they  were  deprived  even  of  this  resource,  as  Ihe  passes 
through  which  their  route  lay,  were  so  strongly  giianlod,  that  nothing 
but  artillery  could  clear  them.  In  this  desperate  situation  a  parley 
took  place,  and  on  the  16lh  of  October,  the  whole  army  surrendered 
to  (ipneral  Gates. 

The  prize  obtained  consisted  of  more  than  five  thousand  prisoners, 
forty-two  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  seven  thousand  muskets,  clothing 
for  seven  thmisand  men,  with  a  great  quantity  of  tents,  and  other 
military  stores. 

Soon  after  the  convention  was  signed,  the  Americans  marched  into 
their  hnes,  and  were  kept  there  until  the  royal  army  had  deposited 
their  arms  at  the  place  appointed.  The  delicacy  with  which  this 
business  was  conducted,  reJleclcd  honor  on  the  American  general. 
Nor  did  the  poUteness  of  Gales  end  here.  Every  circumstance  was 
withheld  that  could  constitute  a  triumph  in  the  American  army.  The 
captive  general  was  received  by  his  conqueror  with  respect  and  kind- 
Bess.  A  number  of  the  principal  officers  of  both  armies  met  at 
General  Gates's  quarters,  and  for  a  while  seemed  to  forgot,  in  social 
and  convivial  pleasures,  that  they  had  been  enemies. 

General  Wilkinson  gives  the  following  account  of  the  meeting 
between  General  Burgoyne  and  General  Gates  : — 

"General  Gates,  advised  of  Burgoyne's  approach,  met  him  at  the 
bead  of  his  camp,  Burgoyne  in  a  rich  royal  uniform,  and  (Jatea  in  a 
plain  blue  frock,  ^^lien  they  had  approached  nearly  within  BWord*8 
length,  they  reined  up  and  hailed.  I  then  named  the  gentleman,  and 
General  Burgoyne,  raising  his  hat,  most  gracefully,  said, '  The  fortune 
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Washington  ar«  criticised  and  repro- 
bated, and  in  one  of  Conway's  letters, 
be  pointedly  ascribes  our  want  of  success 
to  a  weak  general  and  bad  counsellors. 
General  Gales,  on  finding  tliat  Gcncru] 
Washington  hud  been  apprised  of  the 
correspondence^  addressed  bis  Excel- 
lency, requeHting  that  he  would  disclose 
the  name  of  his  informant,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  deconim,  he  addressed 
the  commanrler-in-chief  on  a  subject  of 
extreme  delicacy,  in  an  open  letter  trans- 
mitted to  the  president  of  Congress. 
General  Washington,  however,  did  not 
hesitate  to  disclose  the  name  and  the 
circumstances  which  brought  the  aft'air 
Qrurmi  iJuTBoj-tifc  to  light.   General  Gates,  then,  with  inex- 

easable  disingenuousness,  attempted  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Con- 
way, and  to  deny  that  the  letter  contained  the  reprehensible  expres- 
sions in  question,  but  utterly  refused  to  produce  the  original  letter. 
This  subject,  liowevcr,  was  so  ably  and  candidly  discussed  by  General 
Washington,  as  to  cover  his  adversary  with  shame  and  humiliation. 
It  was  thought  inexcusuhle  in  Gates,  thai  he  neglected  to  communi- 
cate to  the  commander-in-chief  an  account  of  so  important  an  event 
as  the  capture  of  the  British  army  at  Saratoga,  but  left  his  Excel- 
lency to  obtain  tiie  information  by  common  report. 
Dr.  Thachcr,  in  his  Military  Journal,  relates  the  following  aneC' 

dote  : — "  Mr.  T ,  an  ensign  in  our  regiment,  has,  for  some 

time,  discovered  symptoms  of  mental  derangement. — Yesterday  he 
intruded  himself  at  General  Gates's  head -quarters,  and  after  some 
amusing  conversation,  he  put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  devotion,  and 
prayed  that  God  would  pardon  General  Gates  for  endeavoring  to 
supersede  that  god-like  man,  Washington.  The  general  appeared 
to  be  much  disturbed,  and  directed  Mr.  Pierce,  his  aid-de-camp,  to 
take  him  away." 

On  the  13lh  of  June,  1780,  General  Gates  was  appcunted  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  southern  army.  Rich  in  fame  from  the  fielda 
of  Saratoga,  he  hastentMi  to  execute  the  high  and  important  trust ; 
and  the  arrival  of  on  officer  so  exalted  in  reputation,  had  an  imme* 
diatc  and  hajtpy  effect  on  the  spirila  of  the  soldiery  and  the  hopes  of 
the  people.  It  was  anticipate*!  that  he  who  had  humbled  Great 
Britain  on  the  heights  of  the  Hudson,  and  liberated  New  York  from 
a  ibrmidable  invasion,  would  prove  no  less  successful  in  tbo  souUi, 
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borougli,  he  thece  succeeded  in  collecting  around  liim  the  fragments 
of  an  army.  Being  soon  after  reinforced  by  several  small  bodies  of 
regulars  and  mililia,  lie  again  advanced  towards  the  south,  and  took 
post  in  Charlotte.  Here  he  continued  in  command  until  the  5th  day 
of  October,  fifty  day«  after  his  defeat  at  Camden,  when  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  requiring  the  commander-in-chief  to  order  a  court 
of  inquiry  on  his  conduct,  as  commander  of  the  southern  array,  and 
to  appoint  some  other  officer  to  that  command.  The  inquiry  resulted 
in  his  acquittal  :  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  not 
treated  by  Coni^ess  with  that  delicacy,  or  indeed  gratitude,  that  was 
due  to  an  ofticer  of  his  acknowledged  merit,  lie,  however,  received 
the  order  of  his  supersedure  and  suspension,  and  resigned  the  com- 
mand to  General  Greene  with  becoming  dignity,  ns  is  manifested, 
much  to  his  credit,  in  the  following  order: — • 

"RBAB-QpsiTEld.  CflimtoTTi:,  3it  DmmirtT,  1780.  J 
Ptrole,  Springfield — coutnen^gn,  Cireenr.      5 

"  The  honorable  Major-Genera!  Greene,  who  arrived  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Charlotte,  l>eing  apjwinled  by  liis  excellency  General 
Washington,  with  the  approbation  of  the  honorable  Congress,  to  the 
command  of  the  southern  army,  all  orders  will,  for  the  future,  issue 
from  him,  and  all  reports  are  to  he  made  to  him. 

"  General  Gates  returns  his  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  to  the 
southern  army  for  their  perseverance,  fortitude,  and  patient  endu- 
rance of  all  the  hardships  and  aufferinps  they  have  undergone  while 
under  his  command.  He  anxiously  hopes  their  misfortunes  will  cease 
therewith,  and  that  victor}',  and  the  glorious  advantages  of  it,  may 
be  the  future  portion  of  the  southern  army." 

General  Greene  had  already  been,  and  continued  to  be,  the  firm 
advocate  of  the  reputation  of  General  Gates,  particularly  if  he  heard 
it  assailed  with  asperity ;  and  stiU  believed  and  asserted,  that  if  there 
was  any  mistake  in  the  conduct  of  Gates,  it  was  in  hazarding  an 
action  at  all  against  such  superior  force ;  and  when  informed  of  his 
appointment  to  su]»er8ede  him,  declared  his  confidence  in  his  military 
talents,  and  his  willingness  *•  to  serve  binder  him." 

General  Gates  was  reinstated  in  his  military  command  in  the  main 
army,  in  1782  ;  but  the  great  scenes  of  war  were  now  passed^  and 
he  could  only  participate  in  the  painful  scene  o(  a  final  separation.   * 

In  the  midst  of  his  misfortune.  General  Gates  was  called  to  mourn 
the  afflicted  dispensation  of  Providence,  in  the  death  of  hia  only  son. 
Major  Garden,  in  his  excellent  publication,  has  recorded  the  follow- 
ing affecting  anecdote,  which  he  received  from  Dr.  William  Reed : — 

•'  Having  occa.iion  to  call  on  General  Gates,  relative  to  the  busi- 
ness of  tlie  department  under  my  immediate  charge,  1  found  him 
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GENERAL  GREENE. 

ENERAL  GREENE,  although 
descended  from  ancestors  of  ele- 
vated standing,  was  not  indebted 
to  the  condition  of  his  family,  for 
any  part  of  the  real  lustre  and  reputation 
he  possessed.  He  was  literally  the  founder 
of  his  own  fortune,  and  the  author  of  his 
own  fame.  He  was  tlie  second  son  of 
Nathaniel  Greene,  a  member  of  the  society 
of  Friends,  an  anchor-smith. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  17-11,  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  and 
county  of  Kent,  in  the  province  of  Rhode  Island.  Being;  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  bue^iness  which  he  himself  pursued,  young 
Greene  received  at  school  nothing  but  the  elements  of  a  common 
EngHsh  education.  But  to  him,  an  education  so  limited  was  unsa- 
tisfactory. With  such  funds  as  he  was  able  to  raise,  he  purchased 
a  small,  hut  well-selected,  library,  and  spent  his  evenings,  and  all 

no 
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HIS  was  a  happy  prelude  to  a  friend- 
ship between  these  two  great 
and  illustrious  officers,  which  | 
death,  aloue,  bad  the  {H)wer  to 
dissolve.  It  is  a  fact  of  notoriety, 
that  when  time  and  acquaint- 
ance had  made  him  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  character 
and  merits  of  General  Greene, 
Washington  entertained,  and  frequently  expressed  an  anxious  wish, 
that  in  case  of  his  death,  he  might  be  appointed  his  successor  to  the 
supreme  command. 

During  the  investment  of  Boston  by  the  American  forces,  a  state 
of  things  which  lasted  fur  months,  no  opportunity  presented  itself  to 
Greene  to  acquire  distinction  by  personal  exploit.  Bui  his  love  of 
action,  and  spirit  of  adventure,  were  strongly  manifested,  for  he  waa 
one  of  the  few  officers  of  rank  who  concurred  with  General  Wash- 
ington in  the  propriety  of  attempting'  to  carry  the  town  by  assault. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  the  American  troops 
were  permitted  to  repose  from  their  toils,  and  to  exchange,  for  a 
time,  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  field  encampment,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  plenty,  in  comfortable  barracks.  During  this  period 
of  relaxation,  Greene  continued,  with  unabating  industry,  his  military 
studies,  and  as  far  as  opportunity  served,  his  attention  lo  the  prac- 
tical  duties  of  the  6eld.  This  course,  steadily  pursued,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Washington,  could  scarcely  fail  to  procure 
rank  and  lead  to  eminence.  Accordingly,  on  the  26lh  of  August, 
1776,  he  was  promoted  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
the  regular  army. 

A  crisis,  most  glowing,  and  portentous  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
had  now  arrived.  In  the  retreat  which  now  commenced,  through  New 
Jersey,  General  Washington  was  accompanied  by  General  Greene, 
and  received  from  him  all  the  aid  that,  under  circumBtanees  so  dark 
and  unpromising,  talents,  devotion,  and  firmness  could  aflbrd.  Pos- 
sessed alike  of  an  ardent  temperament,  hearts  that  neither  dangvr 
nor  misfortune  could  appal,  and  an  inspiring  trust  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  cause,  it  belonged  to  the  character  of  these  two  great 
and  illustrious  commanders,  never  for  a  moment  to  despair  of  their 
country.  Hope  and  confidence,  even  now,  beamed  from  their  coun- 
tenances, and  they  encouraged  their  followers,  and  supported  them 
under  the  pressure  of  defeat  and  misfortune. 

Greene  was  one  of  the  council  of  Washington,  who  resolved  on 
Ihe  enteqirise  of  the  Stilh  of  December,  1776,  against  the  post  of 


cmy  at  Trenlon.  The  issue  is  known,  nnd  is  glorious  in  our 
ry.  About  one  thousand  Ilessiana,  iu  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
,  with  iht-ir  arms,  field  equipage,  and  artillery,  werp  the  tro- 
o(  that  glorious  morning,  which  opennd  on  the  friends  of 
juerican  freedom  with  the  day-star  of  hope.  He  w:»s  iignin  of  the 
ouncil  t»f  the  commnnder-in-chief,  in  plnmiing  the  daring  attack  of 
It  2d  J;mnary,  1777,  on  llic  British  garrison  at  Pnnceton,  as  well 
I  his  associate  in  achieving  its  execution.  In  Imth  IheEie  hriltiant 
cliuita,  his  u^llantry,  prudence^  and  skill  heing  alike  con^ipiciious, 
e  received  the  applauses  of  his  commander,  fie  continued  the  asso- 
iate  and  most  confideutial  counsellor  of  Washington  through  the 
toomyand  ominous  period  that  followed. 

In  the  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  of  Brandywine,  General  Greene, 
y  his  distinguished  conduct,  added  greatly  to  his  former  renown.  In 
f"  -e  of  it,  a  detacbmonl  of  American  troops  commanded  by 

Sullivan,  bein^'  unexpectedly  aiiacked  by  the  enemy,  re- 
in disorder.     General  Greene,  at  the  head  of  Weedon's  Vir- 
brigade,  flew  to  their  support.     On  apprnnching,  he  found  Ihe 
of  General  Sullivan  a  perfect  rout.     Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
Throwing  himself  into  the  rear  of  his  flying  countrymen,  and 
«ting  slowly,  he  kept  up,  especially  from  liis  cannon,  so  destruc- 
e  a  fire  as  greatly  !o  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy.    Aiming  at 
at  B  narrow  defile,  secured  on  the  right  and  left  by  thick  woods^ 
^,  sent  forward  his  cannon,  that  they  might  be  out  of  danjjer 
f  his  bein^  compelled  to  a  hasty  retreat,  and  formed  his 
iQopiB,  determined  to  dispute  the  pas&  with  his  small  arms.    This  he 
Sected  with  complete  success,  notwithstanding  the  vast  superiority 
assailants,  until  after  a  conflict  of  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
t  came  on,  and  brought  it  to  a  close.     But  for  this  quick- 
interposition,  Sullivan's  detachment  must  have  been  nearly 
Uted. 

this  occasion,  only,  did  the  slightest  misunderstanding  ever 

between  General  Greene  and  the  commander-in-chief    In  hia 

DBcral  orders  after  the  battle,  the  latter  neglected  to  bestow  any 

cial  upplause  on  Weedon's  brigade.    Against  this  General  Greene 

»tmted  in  person. 

cral  Washinglon  replied,  **  You,  sir,  are  considered  my  favorite 

W'ecdon's  brigade,  like  myself,  are  Virginians.     Should  1 

[|  them  for  their  achievement,  under  your  command,  I  shall  be 

with  partiality :  jealousy  will  be  excited,  and  the  service 

,•* exclaimed  Greene,  with  considerable  emotion,  "  I  trust  your 
'xc^llcncy  frill  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  am  not  selfish.  In 
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my  onii  behalf  I  have  nothing  to  ask.  Act  towards  mt  as  you  please ; 
I  shall  not  complain.  However  richly  I  priae  your  Kxcelkncy's 
good  opinion  and  applause,  a  consciousness  that  I  have  endeavored 
to  do  my  doly,  conslilntes,  at  present,  niy  richest  reward.  But  do 
not,  sir,  let  me  entreat  you,  on  account  of  the  jpalonsy  that  may 
arise  in  little  minds,  withhold  justice  from  the  brave  fellows  I  had 
the  honor  to  command." 

Convinced  that  prudence  forbade  the  special  notice  requested,  the 
commander-in-chief  persisted  in  his  silence.  Greene,  on  cool  reflec- 
tion, appreciated  the  motives  of  his  general,  and  lost  no  time  in 
apologizing  for  hia  intemperate  manner,  if  not  for  his  expressions. 
Delighted  witli  his  frunkiicBs  and  magnanimity,  Washington  replied 
with  a  smile,—"  An  offictr,  tried  as  you  have  been,  who  errs  but 
once  in  two  years,  deserves  to  be  forgiven."  With  that  he  offered 
him  his  hand,  and  the  matter  terminated. 

OLLOWING  (leneral  Greene  in  his  military 
career,  lie  next  presents  himself  on  the  plains 
of  Gcrmantown.  In  this  daring  assault  he 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  American 
army,  and  his  utmost  endeavors  were  used 
to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day,  in  which 
his  conduct  met  the  approbation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Lord  Comwallia,  to  whom 
he  was  often  opposed,  had  the  magnanimity 
to  bestow  upon  him  a  lofty  encomium. 
**  Greene,^  said  he,  "  is  as  dangerous  as  Washington.  He  is  vigilant, 
enterprising,  and  full  of  resources,  With  but  little  hope  of  gaining 
any  advantage  over  him,  I  never  feel  secure  when  encamped  in  hh  , 
neighborhood." 

At  this  period,  the  quartermaster  department  in  the  American 
army,  was  in  a  very  defective  and  alarming  condition,  and  required 
a  speedy  and  radical  reform  :  and  General  Washington  declared  that 
such  reform  could  be  cfTccted  only  by  the  appointment  of  a  quarter- 
master-general, of  great  resources,  well  versed  in  business,  and  pos- 
sessiog  practical  talents  of  the  first  order.  When  requested  by 
Congress  to  look  out  for  such  an  ofRcer,  he,  at  once,  fixed  bis  eye  on 
Genera]  Greene. 

Washington  well  knew  that  the  soul  of  Greene  was  indissoluhly 
wedded  to  the  duties  of  line.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  expressed,  in 
conversation  with  a  member  of  Congress,  his  entire  persuasion,  that 
if  General  Greene  could  be  convinced  of  his  ability  to  render  his 
country  greater  services  in  the  quartermaster  department,  than  in 
the  field,  he  would  at  once  accept  the  appointment.     "  There  is  not," 
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the  British  army,  who  was  c&plured  in  disguise  within  the  American 
liQes.  Washington  detailed  a  court  for  this  trial,  composed  of  four* 
teen  general  ofticcrs,  Lafayt^tte  and  Steuben  being  two  of  the  number, 
and  appoinled  General  Greene  to  preside. 

When  summoned  to  this  trial,  Andru  frankly  disclosed  without 
interrogatory,  what  bore  heaviest  on  his  own  life,  but  inviolably  con- 
cealed whatPVi T  might  endanger  the  safety  of  others.  His  confessiona 
were  conclusiv<>,  ami  no  witness  was  examined  against  him.  The 
court  were  unanimous,  that  he  had  been  taken  as  a  spy,  and  must 
Buflcr  death.  Of  this  sentence  he  did  not  complain,  but  wistied  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  cluse  a  life  of  honor  by  a  professional  death, 
and  not  be  compelled,  like  a  common  felon,  to  expire  on  a  gibbet. 
To  effect  this,  he  made,  in  a  letter  to  General  Washington,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  pathetic  appeals,  lliat  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of  a 
mortal. 

Staggered  in  his  resolution,  the  commander-in'chief  referred  the 
subject,  accompanied  by  the  letter,  to  his  general  oiRcers,  who,  with 
one  exception,  became  unanimous  in  their  decision  that  Andr6  should 
be  shot. 

THAT  ciceptioQ  was  found  in  General 
Greene,  the  president  of  the  court. 
*'  Andre,"  said  he,  "  is  either  a  spy  or 
an  innocent  man.     If  the  latter,  to  exe- 

Li  J.^^BSRV^!'^  ^"^^  ^''"'  ^^  ^^^  ^^y*  ^'^'1  ^c  murder  ; 

^^^^"^^^^^"^^Sk^  if  the  former,  the  mode  of  his  death  is 
^^^^  prescribed  by  law,  and  you  have  no  right 
to  alter  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  At  the  present 
alarming  crisis  of  our  afTairs,  the  public  safety  calls  for  a  solemn  and 
impressive  example.  Nothing  can  satisfy  it,  short  of  the  execution 
of  the  prisoner,  as  a  common  spy  ;  a  character  of  which  his  own 
confession  has  clearly  convicted  him.  Beware  how  you  suffer  your 
feehngs  to  triumph  over  your  judgment.  Indulgence  to  one  may  be 
death  to  thousamls.  Besides,  if  yovi  shoot  the  prisoner,  instead  of 
Hanging  him,  you  will  excite  suspicion,  which  you  will  be  unable  to 
allay.  Notwithstanding  all  your  efforts  to  the  contrary,  you  will 
awaken  public  compassion,  and  the  belief  will  become  general,  that, 
in  the  case  of  Major  Andr6,  there  were  exculpatory  circumstancea, 
entitling  him  to  lenity,  beyond  what  he  received — perhaps,  entitling 
him  to  pardon.     Han^  him,  therefore,  or  set  him  free." 

This  reasoning  being  considered  conclusive,  the  prisoner  suffered 
as  a  conmiOD  spy. 

We  liave  now  advanced  to  that  period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in 
which  the  situation  of  Greene  is  about  to  experience  an  entire  change 


the  business  of  the  commissary  and  quartermaster's  departments 
This  qualiGcation  for  such  a  (iiveraily  of  duties,  presented  lam  to  the 
troops  in  the  two-fnld  relation  of  their  supporter  and  commander. 
Much  of  the  moral  strenj^rth  of  an  army  consists  in  a  confidence  in 
its  leader,  an  attachment  to  his  person,  and  a  spirit  of  subordination, 
founded  on  principle.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  true,  that  even 
the  common  soldiery,  sensible  of  the  superintendence  of  a  superior 
intellect,  predicted  confidently  a  change  of  fortune.  Their  defeat  at 
Camden  was  soon  fori^otlen  by  them,  in  their  anticipations  of  future 
victory.  They  fancied  themselves  ready  once  more  to  take  the  fields 
and  felt  a  solicitude  to  regain  iheir  lost  reputation,  and  signalize  their 
prowess  in  presence  of  their  new  and  beloved  commander. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  spirit  and  conddencc  of  liis  troops, 
Greene  found  himself  unable  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  Held.  With 
Washington  in  his  eye,  and  his  own  genius  to  devise  his  measures, 
he  resolved  on  cautious  moremcnis  and  protracted  war.  Yet,  to 
sustain  the  spirit  of  the  country,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  not 
altogether  shun  his  enemy  ;  but  watching  and  confronting  his  scouts 
and  foraging  parties^  tigHl,  cripple,  and  beat  him  in  detail ;  and  in  all 
his  movements,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  maintain  a  communica- 
tion with  Virginia,  from  which  he  was  to  receive  supplies  of  provisions, 
munitions,  and  men. 

General  Greeners  first  movement  from  the  village  of  Charlotte, 
was  productive  of  the  happiest  eflect.  In  the  month  of  December 
he  marched,  with  his  main  army,  to  the  Cheraw  Hills,  about  seventy 
miles  to  the  riglil  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  despatching,  at  the  same  time, 
General  Morgan,  with  four  hundred  coutinentals  under  Colonel 
Howard,  Colonel  Washington's  corps  of  dragoons,  and  a  few  militia, 
amounting  in  all  to  six  hundred,  to  take  a  position  on  the  British  left, 
distant  from  them  about  fifty  miles. 

This  Judicious  disposition,  which  formed  a  rallying  point  fur  the 
friends  of  independence,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  and  faciUtated  tlie 
procurement  of  provisions  for  the  troops,  excited  his  lordship's 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Ninety-Six  and  Augusta,  British 
posts,  which  he  considered  as  menaced  by  the  movements  of  Morg&Oi 
and  gave  rise  to  a  train  of  movements  which  terminated  in  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  the  Cowpcns. 

Cornwallis,  immediately  on  learning  the  movements  of  Greene, 
despatched  Colonel  Tarlton  with  a  strong  detachment,  amounting, 
in  horse  and  foot,  to  near  a  thousand,  for  the  protection  of  Ninety- 
Six,  with  orders  to  bring  General  Morgan,  if  possible,  to  battle. 
Greatly  superior  in  numbers,  he  advanced  on  Morgan  with  a  mena- 
cing aspect,  and  compelled  him,  at  first,  to  fall  back  rapidly.     But 
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retreat  of  Greeno,  and  the  pursuit  of  ComwalHs,  duriiig  the  inclem 
eticies  of  winter,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

Galled  in  his  pride^  and  crippled  iii  his  schemes,  by  the  overthrow 
of  Tarlton,  Lord  Cornwallis  resolved,  by  a  series  of  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures,  to  avenge  the  injury  ntid  retrieve  the  loss  which 
the  royal  arms  had  sustained  at  the  Cowpcns.  His  meditated  opera- 
lions  fortius  purpose,  were  to  advance  rapidly  on  Morg-an,  retake  his 
prisoners,  and  destroy  his  force  ;  to  maintain  an  intermediate  position, 
and  prevent  his  union  with  General  Greene :  or,  in  case  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  armies,  to  cut  off  their  retreat  towards  Vir;^nia,  and 
force  them  to  action. 

But  General  Greene,  no  less  vigilant  and  provident  than  himself, 
informed,  _by  express,  of  the  defeat  of  Tarlton,  iustantly  perceived 
the  object  of  his  lordship,  and  ordering  his  troops  to  proceed  under 
General  Huger,  to  Salisbury,  where  he  meditated  a  jmictionwith 
Morgan's  detachment,  he  himself,  escorted  by  a  few  dragoons,  set 
out  for  the  head-quarters  of  that  officer,  and  joined  him  shortly  after. 

Cornwallis  having  committed  to  the  flames  his  hca^-y  baggage, 
and  reduced  his  army  to  the  condition  of  light  troops,  dashed  towards 
Morgan.  And  here  commenced  the  retreat  of  General  Greene,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  displayed  such  resources,  and  gained,  in  the 
end,  such  lasting  reno^^'n.  Sensible  of  the  immense  prize  for  which 
be  was  contending,  he  tasked  his  genius  to  the  uttermost.  On  the 
issue  of  (he  struggle  was  staked,  not  merely  the  lives  of  a  few  brave 
men ;  not  atone  the  existence  of  the  whole  army,  but  the  fate  of  the 
south  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  But  his  genius  was  equal  to 
the  crisis.  By  the  most  masterly  movements,  Greene  effected  a 
junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  his  little  army. 

To  his  great  mortificatiou,  Lord  Cornwallis  now  perceived  that  in 
two  of  his  objects,  the  destruction  of  Morgan's  detachment,  and  the 
prevention  of  its  union  with  the  main  division,  he  was  completely 
frustrated  by  the  activity  of  Greene.  But  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  Americans  into  Virginia,  after  their  union,  and  to  compel  them 
to  action,  was  still,  perhaps,  practicable,  and  to  ihe  achievement  of 
this  he  now  directed  his  undivided  energies. 

The  genius  of  Greene,  however,  did  not  desert  him  on  this  trying 
occasion.  Self-collected,  and  adapting  his  conduct  to  the  nature  of 
the  crisis,  his  firmness  grew  with  the  increase  of  danger ;  and  the 
measure  of  his  greatness,  was  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  he  was 
called  to  encounter.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
his  enemy,  he  brought  his  men  in  safety  uilo  Virginia,  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  no  loss  was  sustained  by  him,  either  in  men,  munitions, 
artillery,  or  any  thing  that  enters  into  the  equipment  of  an  army. 


militia.  These,  who  probably  had  never  been  in  action  before,  were 
panic-struck  at  llie  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  many  of  ihem  ran 
away  without  firing  a  gun  or  being  fired  upon,  and  even  before  the 
British  had  conio  nearer  thiui  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  to  Ihem. 
Fart  of  tliem,  however,  fired ;  but  they  tlien  followed  the  example 
of  their  comrades.  Their  officers  made  every  possible  effort  to  rally 
them ;  but  neither  the  advantages  of  position,  nor  any  other  consi- 
deration, could  induce  them  to  maintain  their  ground.  'I'his  shameful 
conduct  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  battle.  The  next 
line,  however,  behaved  much  better.  They  fought  with  great 
bravery ;  and  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  rallied,  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  for  u  long  time  ;  but  were  at  length 
broken  and  driven  on  the  third  line,  when  the  engagement  became 
general,  very  severe,  and  very  bloody.  At  length,  superiority  of  dis- 
cipline carried  the  day  from  superiority  of  numbers.  The  conflict 
endured  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  terminated  by  General  Greene's 
ordering  a  retreat,  when  he  perceived  that  the  enemy  were  on  the 
point  of  encircling  his  troops.** 

This  was  a  hard  fought  action,  and  the  exertions  of  the  two  rival 
generals,  both  in  preparing  for  this  action,  and  during  the  course  of 
it,  were  never  surjiassed.  Forgetful  of  every  thing  but  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  they,  on  several  occasions,  mingled  in  the  danger  like 
common  soldiers. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  Americans  in  this  battle,  amounted,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  to  only  about  400  ;  while  in  its  effect  on  the 
enemy  it  was  murderous;  nearly  one  third  of  them,  including  many 
officers  of  distinction,  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  result  of  this  conflict,  although  technically  a  defeat,  was  vir- 
tually a  victory  on  the  part  of  General  Greene.  Tn  its  relation  to 
his  adversary,  it  placed  him  on  higher  ground  than  he  had  prenously 
occupied,  enabling  him,  immediately  afterward,  instead  of  retreating, 
to  become  the  pursuing  party.  This  is  evidenced  by  his  conduct 
soon  after  the  action. 

Not  doubting  that  Lord  Comwallis  would  follow  him,  he  retreated 
slowly,  and  in  good  order,  from  the  field  of  battle,  until  attaining,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  an  advantageous  position,  he  again  drew 
up  his  forces,  determined  to  renew  the  contest  on  the  arrival  of  hia 
enemy.  But  hia  lordship  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue.  Having, 
by  past  experience,  not  to  be  forgotten,  learnt  that  his  adversary  W8« 
a  Ulysses  in  wisdom,  he  now  perceived  that  he  was  an  Ajax  in 
strength.  Alike  expert  in  every  mode  of  warfarf,  and  not  to  he  van- 
quished, either  by  stratagem  or  force,  he  found  him  too  formidable  to 
be  again  approached. 
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Ihe  invasion  of  Virginiaj  lo  be  met 
lire  energies  of  llial  stat*,  wilh 
assistance  as  might  arrive  from  t 
north,  he  should  pcnctrale  South  Ca: 
Una,  his  army  divided  into  two  columi 
tcttack  and  beat  the  enemy  at  their  < 
ferent  posts,  without  pcnuilting  thorn 
concentrate  their  forces,  and  thus  i 
^  V\n3K^  cover  that  rich  and  important  memt 
^        "  of  the  Union. 

An   officer  who    had    distinguish 
CoidMi  loB.  himself  in  the  late  action,  not   rat 

fied  with  the  proposed  plan  of  operations,  asked  General  Gre« 
by  way  of  remonstrance, — "  WTial  will  you  do,  sir,  in  case  Lo 
Comwallis  throws  himself  in  your  rear,  and  cuts  off  your  commu 
cation  with  Virginia?" — "Iwill  punish  his  temerity,"  replied  1 
general  with  great  pleasantness,  "by  ordering  you  to  charge  him 
you  did  at  the  battle  of  Guilford.  But  never  fear,  sir  ;  his  lords] 
has  too  much  good  sense  ever  again  to  risk  his  safety  so  far  from  I 
seaboard.  He  has  ju«t  escaped  ruin,  and  he  knows  it,  and  I  i 
greatly  mistaken  in  his  character  as  an  officer,  if  he  has  not  1 
capacity  to  profit  by  experience." 

On  the  7lh  of  April,  General  Greene  broke  up  his  encampmel 
and  with  the  main  column  of  his  army,  moving  to  the  south,  to 
positiou  on  Ilohkirk's  Hill,  in  front  of  Camden,  the  head-cjuarters 
Lord  Rawdon,  now  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  force* 
the  south. 

The  strength  of  the  British  position,  which  was  covered  on  t 
south  and  east  side  by  a  river  and  creek ;  and  to  the  westward  a 
northward,  by  six  redoubts  ;  rendered  it  impracticable  to  carry  it 
storm,  with  the  small  army  Greene  had,  consisting  of  about  sev 
hundr(*d  continentals,  the  milKia  having  gone  home.  He,  therefofl 
encamped  at  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  in  order  to  prevent  suppl] 
from  being  brought  in,  and  to  take  advantage  of  such  favorable  0 
cumstances  as  might  occur. 

Ixird  Rawdon's  situation  was  extremely  delicate.  Colonel  Wl 
son,  whom  he  had  some  time  before  detached,  for  the  protection  I 
the  eastern  frontiers,  and  to  whom  he  had,  on  the  intelligence  i 
General  Greene's  intentions,  sent  orders  to  return  to  Camden,  v^ 
so  effectually  watched  by  General  Marion,  that  it  was  impossible 
him  to  obey.  His  lordship's  supplies  were,  moreover,  verj'  pn 
rions;  and  should  General  Greene's  reinforcements  arrive,  he  mi, 
be  so  closely  invested,  as  to  be  at  length  obliged  to  surrender. 
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Comwallis  was  successful,  but  was  afterwards  oblig:ed  to  retreat  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  for  a  time  abandoned 
the  grand  object  of  penetrating  to  the  northward.  In  the  latter,  Lord 
Rawdon  had  the  honor  of  the  field,  but  was  shortly  after  n^duced  to 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  post,  and  leaving  behind  liim  a  num- 
ber of  sick  and  wounded. 

The  evacuation  of  Camden,  with  the  vigilance  of  General  Greene, 
and  the  several  officers  he  employed,  gave  a  new  complexion  to  affairs 
in  South  Carolina,  where  the  British  ascendency  declined  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  been  established.  The  numerous  forts,  garrisoned 
by  the  enemy,  fell  one  after  the  other,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Orangeburgh,  Motte,  Watson,  Georgetown,  Granby,  and  others. 
Fort  Ninety-Six  excepted,  were  surrendered  ;  and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  prisoners  of  war,  with  military  stores  and  artillery,  were 
found  in  them. 

On  the  2Sd  of  May,  General  Greene  sat  down  before  Ninety-Six, 
with  the  main  part  of  bis  little  army.  The  siege  was  carried  on  for 
a  considerable  lime  with  great  spirit,  and  the  place  was  defended 
with  equal  bravery.  At  length  the  works  were  so  far  reduced,  that 
a  surrender  must  have  been  made  in  a  few  days,  when  a  reinforce- 
ment of  three  regiments,  from  Europe,  arrived  at  Charleston,  which 
enabled  Lord  Hawdon  to  proceed  to  relieve  this  important  post.  The 
superiority  of  the  enemy's  force  reduced  General  Greene  to  the  alter- 
native of  abandoning  the  siege  altogether,  or  previous  to  their  arrival, 
of  attempting  the  fort  by  storm.  The  latter  was  more  agreeable  to 
his  enterprising  spirit,  and  an  attack  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  June,  He  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.     lie  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  over  the  Saluda. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  speaking  of  the  state  of  affairs  about  this  period, 
says,  "  Truly  distressing  was  the  situation  of  the  American  army ; 
when  in  the  grasp  of  victory,  to  be  obliged  to  expose  themselves  to 
a  hazardous  assault,  and  afterward  to  abandon  a  siege.  When  they 
were  nearly  masters  of  ihe  whole  country,  to  be  compelle<l  to  retreat 
to  its  extremity ;  and  after  subduing  the  greatest  part  of  the  force 
sent  against  them,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  encountering  still 
greater  reinforcements,  when  their  remote  situation  precluded  them 
from  the  hope  of  receiving  a  single  recniit.  In  this  gloomy  situation, 
there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  advised  General  Greene  to  leavn 
the  state,  and  retire  with  bis  remaining  forces  to  Virginia.  To  argu- 
ments and  suggestions  of  this  kind,  he  nobly  replied,  *  I  will  recover 
the  country,  or  die  in  the  attempt.'  This  distinguished  officer, 
whose  genius  was  moat  vigorous  in  those  extremities,  when  feeble 
minds  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  adopted  the  only  resource  now 
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and  Colonel  de  Malmcdy.  The  second,  which  coDsistcd  of  conti- 
nental troops,  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  waa 
commanded  by  GcnenU  Sumplcr,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  and 
Colonel  Williams;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee,  with  Ids  legion,  covered 
the  right  flank ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henderson,  with  the  state 
troops,  covered  the  left.  A  corps  de  resen*e  was  formed  of  the  cavalry 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington,  and  the  Delaware  troops 
under  Captain  Kirkwood.  As  the  Americans  came  forward  to  the 
attack,  they  fell  in  \vith  some  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy,  at 
about  two  or  three  miles  ahead  of  the  main  body.  These  being 
closely  pursued,  were  driven  back,  and  the  action  soon  became  gene- 
ral. The  militia  were  at  length  forced  to  give  way,  but  were  bravely 
supported  by  the  second  line.  la  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement| 
General  Greene  ordered  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  coDtineutals  to 
charge  with  trailed  arms.  This  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  "  No- 
thing," says  Dr.  Rarasay,  **  could  surpass  the  intrepidity  of  both 
officers  and  men  on  this  occasion.  I'hey  rushed  on  in  giwd  order 
through  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  a  shower  of  musketry,  with  such 
unshaken  resolution,  that  they  bore  down  all  before  them."  The 
British  were  broken,  closely  pursued,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred 
of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  They,  however,  made  a  fresli  stand 
in  a  favorable  po.sition,  m  impenetrable  shrubs  and  a  piqueted  gardec. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington,  after  having  made  every  effort  to 
dislodge  them,  waa  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Four  six  pounders 
were  brought  forward  to  play  upon  them,  but  they  fell  into  their 
hands  ;  and  the  endeavors  to  drive  them  from  their  station,  being 
found  impracticable,  the  Americans  retired,  leaving  a  very  strong 
picket  on  the  field  of  battle.  Their  loss  was  about  five  hundred ; 
that  of  the  British  upwards  of  eleven  Imndred. 

General  Greene  was  honored  by  Congress  with  a  British  standard, 
and  a  gold  medal,  emblematical  of  the  engagement,  "  for  his  wise, 
decisive,  and  magnanimous  conduct,  in  the  action  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
in  which,  with  a  force  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he 
obtained  a  most  signal  victory." 

In  tlie  evening  of  the  succeeding  day,  Colonel  Stewart  abandoned 
his  post  and  retreated  towards  Charleston,  leaving  behind  upwards 
of  seventy  of  his  wounded,  and  a  thousand  stand  nf  arms.  He  was 
pursued  a  considerable  (bstance,  but  in  vain. 

In  Dr.  Caldwell's  memoirs  of  the  life  of  General  Greene,  we  have 
the  following  interesting  story  as  connected  with  the  severe  conflict 
at  Eutnw  Springs. 

**  Two  young  officers,  bearing  the  same  rank,  met  in  personal  coin- 
bat.     The  American,  perceiving  that  the  Briton  had  a  decided  supe- 
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few  weeks  aftemarils,  ihc  lady  expired  under  an  attack  of  thesmaU- 

poT.     The  falc  of  the  oificer  we  n^vf^r  learnt." 

Judge  Johnson,  in  Ina  life  of  General  Greene,  says — "  At  the  battle 
of  the  EutJiw  Springs,  Greene  says,  '  that  hundreds  of  my  men  were 
naked  as  they  were  burn/  Posterity  will  scarcely  believe  that  the 
hare  loins  of  niany  brave  men  who  carried  death  into  the  enemy's 
ninka  at  the  Euiaw,  were  galled  by  their  carlouch  boxes,  while  a 
folded  rag  or  a  tuft  of  moss  protected  the  shoulders  from  sustoinin;!; 
the  same  injur)-  from  the  musket.  Men  of  other  times  wdl  inquire, 
by  what  magic  was  the  army  kept  together  ?  By  what  supernatural 
power  was  it  made  to  H^hl  V 

General  G'rcene,  in  his  loiters  to  the  secretary  at  war,  says — "  We 
have  three  hundred  men  without  arms,  and  more  than  one  thousand 
so  naked  that  they  can  bo  put  on  duty  ouly  in  cases  of  a  desperate 
nature."  Again  he  says — "  Our  difficulties  are  so  numerous,  and 
our  wants  so  pressing,  that  I  hare  not  a  moment's  relief  froDi  the 
most  painful  anxieties.  I  have  more  embarrassments  than  it  is  proper 
to  disrlose  to  the  world.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  ihal  this  part  of  the 
United  States  has  had  n  narrow  escape.  I  have  been  seven  months  in 
the  field  ieitfiout  lafdng  off'  my  clothes" 

The  battle  of  Kulaw  Springs  being  terminated,  General  Greene 
ordered  the  light  troops  under  Lee  and  Marion  to  march  circuitouslyi 
and  gain  a  position  in  the  British  rear.  But  the  British  leader  wna 
so  prompt  in  his  measures,  and  so  precipitate  in  his  movements,  that, 
leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  behind  him,  he  made  good  his  retreat. 
The  only  injury  he  received  in  his  flight,  was  from  Lee  and  Marion, 
who  cut  off  part  of  his  rear  guard,  galled  him  in  his  flanks,  killed 
several,  and  made  a  number  of  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Eutaw.  Like  that  of  every 
other  fought  by  General  Greene,  it  manifested  in  him  judgment  and 
sagncily  of  the  highest  order.  Although  he  was  repeatedly  forced 
from  the  field,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  that  officer,  that  he  never  lost 
an  action — the  consequences,  al  least,  being  always  in  his  favor.  In 
no  instance  did  he  fail  to  reduce  his  enemy  to  a  condition,  relatively 
much  worse  tliiui  that  in  which  he  met  him,  his  own  condition  of 
course,  being  relatively  improved. 

The  battle  of  the  Eutaw  Springs,  was  the  last  essay  in  arms  in 
which  it  was  the  fortune  of  General  Greene  to  command,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  of  South  Can>lina  by 
the  enemy,  except  Charleston.  During  the  relaxation  that  followed, 
a  dangerous  plot  was  formed  by  some  mutinous  persons  of  the  army, 
to  deliver  up  their  brave  general  to  the  Brilish.     The  plot  was  dis- 
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he  WM  aaddealj  atUcked  with  such  &  vertigo  and 
tUength  as  to  be  unable  to  return  to  hu  houM  without 
The  offectiOD  was  what  wa«  denominated  a  "  stroke  of  the  sun 
waa  succeeded  by  ferer,  accompanied  with  stupor,  deUnum, 
diaordered  stomach.     All  eiforts  to  subdue  it  proTin^  froitless,  it  1 
mioatc-d  fatally  on  the  19th  of  the  month. 

lotcUigcnct'  of  the  event  being  conveyed  to  Saraonah,  but 
feeling  pervaded  the  place.     Sorrow  was  unirersa},  and  the  ' 
town  instinctively  aseumnd  the  aspect  of  mourning.  All 
suspended,  the  dwelling-houses,  stores*  and  shops,  were  clo 
the  sliippiog  in  the  harbor  half-masted  their  colors. 

On.  the  following  day  the  body  of  the  deceased^  being  convey 
the  town,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  was  interred  in  a  prii 
cemetery  with  military  honors;  the  magistrates  of  the  pLa 
other  public  officers,  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  the 
generally,  joined  in  the  procession 

On  the  12th  of  August,  of  the  year  in  which  the  general  died,  I 
Congress  of  the  United  States  unanimously  resolved — "  Thiit 
monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Honorable  Natha 
Greene,  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  foUo« 
inscription : 

BACRBD 

KEMORT 

ornm 

HON.  HATHAKIEL  GBEEKE, 

woo  XtSFABTXa  TUa  UTM 

Tht  IVth  of  June, 

MDCCUUCXVI. 

LATB    MAJOR   OENERAL 

IX  THE  SEnVICK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa, 
ASD    CO«HA)tl>KR    UP   TU»    AMXI    111    TKB 

SOUTHERN    DEPARTUKIHT. 
vai  VKiTss  rriTU,  iv  conaaxs*  umxunixit, 

IK  SONOR  Of 

HIS    TATEIOTiaM,    VALOR,    AND    ABILITY, 

■ATI    IBICTID    TU1> 

MONCUENT. 

To  the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  no  monument  has  been  erectc 
nor,  for  the  want  of  a  headstone,  can  any  one  at  present  designs 
the  spot,  where  the  relics  of  the  Jffcro  of  the  South  ho  interred. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  ANTHONY  WATNE. 
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NTIIONY  WAYNE,  a  major-general 
American  army,  occupies  a  coDepicuom  fl 
tion  among  the  heroes  and  patriots  of  I 
American  revolution.  He  was  born  Jauuq 
Ist,  1745,  in  Chester  county,  in  ihe  stl 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  fnlher,  Isaac  Wayi 
a  rrapectable  farmer,  wan  many  years 
proscntative  for  the  county  of.  Chesty 
the  general  assembiy.  before  the  revolution.  His  granrl father,'^ 
was  tlistinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  bfl 
a  cnptaiii's  commission  under  Kini^  William,  at  the  battle  of  i 
Boync.  Auttiony  Wayne  succeeded  hia  father  as  rcpreseutalive  i 
the  county  of  Chester,  in  the  year  1773  ;  and  from  hie  first  appe^ 
ance  in  public   life,  distinguished   himself  na  a  firm  and  dccidi 
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gnnmd,  to  tlie  memory  of  the  gallant  men  who  fell  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  September,  1777. 

HORTLY  after  waa  ficmght  the  battle  of  German- 
town,  in  which  he  greatly  signalized  himself,  by 
his  spirited  manoer  of  lejidjng  his  men  into  action. 
In  ihJB  action  be  had  one  bone  shot  under  him, 
ixad  anolber  as  he  was  mounting ;  and  at  the  same 
instant,  receired  slight  wounds  in  the  leli  foot  and 
left  hand. 

In  all  cooncils  of  war.  Gen.  Wayne  waa  distin- 
guished for  supporting  the  moat  energetic  and  decisive  measures.  In 
the  one  previous  to  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  be  and  Gen.  Codwalader 
were  the  only  officers  decidedly  in  favor  of  attacking  the  Bntisb  army. 
The  American  officers  are  said  to  bare  been  influenced  by  the  opinioui 
of  the  Europeans.  The  Baron  dc  Steuben,  and  Generals  Lee  and 
Du  Portail,  whose  military  skill  was  in  high  estimation,  had  warmly 
opposed  an  engagement,  as  too  hazardous.  But  General  Washing- 
ton, whose  opinion  was  in  favor  of  an  engagement,  mndc  such  dispo- 
sition as  would  be  most  likely  to  lead  to  it.  In  that  action,  so 
honorable  to  the  Araericau  arms,  General  Wayne  was  conspicuous 
in  the  ardor  of  his  attack.  General  Washington,  in  his  letter  to 
Congress,  obscncs,  "Were  I  to  conclude  my  account  of  this  day's 
transactions  without  expressing  my  obligations  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  general,  I  should  do  iujustice  to  their  merit,  and  violence  to 
ray  own  feelings.  They  seemed  to  rie  with  each  other  in  manifesting 
their  zeal  and  bravery.  The  catalogue  of  those  who  distinguished 
themselves,  is  too  long  to  admit  of  particularizini?  individuals.  T 
cannot,  however,  forbear  mentioning  Bngadier-Generai  Wayne, 
whose  good  conduct  and  bravery,  throughout  the  whole  action, 
deser^'es  particular  commendation.'* 

"  Among  the  many  exploits  of  gallantry  and  prowess  which  shed  a 
lustre  on  the  fame  of  our  revolutionary  army,  the  storming  the  fort  at 
Stony  Point  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant. 

"To  General  Wayne,  who  commanded  the  light  iufanlry  of  the 
army,the  execution  of  the  plan  was  intmsted.  Secrecy  was  deemed 
so  much  more  essential  to  success  than  numbers,  that  it  was  thought 
unadvisable  to  add  to  the  force  already  on  the  lines.  One  brigade 
was  ordered  to  commence  iis^arcb  so  as  to  reach  the  scene  of 
action  in  time  to  cover  the  troops  engaged  in  the  attack,  in  case 
of  any  unluoked  for  disaster ;  and  Major  Lee,  of  the  light  dragoons, 
who  had  been  eminently  useful  in  obtaining  the  intelligence  which 
led  to  the  enterprise,  was  associated  with  General  Wayne,  as  far  as 
cavalry  could  be  employed  in  such  a  service. 
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SteoPs,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  fort,  where  tbe  dispositions  for 
the  assault  were  made. 

It  was  intended  to  attack  the  works  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  at 
the  same  instant.  The  regiment  of  Febiger,  and  of  Meigs,  with 
Major  lluirs  detachment,  formed  the  right  column,  and  Butler's 
regiment,  with  two  companies  under  Major  Murfree,  formed  the  left. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  led  by  Licntcnnnt-Colonel  Fleury 
and  Major  Posey,  coiistitulcd  the  van  of  the  riglit ;  and  one  hundred 
volunteers  under  Major  Stuart,  composed  the  van  of  the  left.  At 
half  past  eleven,  the  two  columns  moved  on  to  the  "charge,  the  van 
of  each  with  unloaded  muskets  and  ftsed  bayonets.  Tbey  were  each 
preceded  by  a  forlorn  hope  of  twenty  men,  the  one  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Gibbon,  and  the  other  by  Lieutenant  Knox,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  remove  the  abalis  and  other  obstructions,  in  order  to  open 
a  passage  for  the  columns  which  followed  close  in  the  rear. 

Proper  measures  having  been  taken  to  secure  every  individual  on 
the  route,  who  rould  give  intelligence  of  their  approach,  the  Ameri- 
cans reached  the  marsh  undiscovered.  But  unexpected  diflficulties 
having  been  exprrienced  in  surmounting  this  and  other  obstructions 
iu  the  way,  the  assault  did  not  commence  until  twenty  minutes  after 
twelve.  Both  columns  then  rushed  forward,  under  a  tremendous  fire 
of  musketry  and  grape  shot.  Surmountmg  every  obstacle,  they 
entered  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  without  having 
discharged  a  single  piece,  obtained  complete  possession  of  the  post. 

The  humanity  displayed  by  the  conquerors  was  not  less  conspi* 
CU0U8,  nor  less  honorable,  than  their  courage.  Not  a  single  indivi- 
dual fiurtcred  after  resistance  had  ceased. 

All  the  troops  enguged  in  this  perilous  service  manifested  a  degree 
of  ardor  and  impetuosity,  which  proved  them  to  be  capable  of  the 
most  difficult  enterprises;  and  all  distinguished  themselves  whose 
situation  enabled  them  to  do  so.  Colonel  Fleury  was  ihe  first  to 
enter  the  fort  and  strike  the  British  standard.  Major  Posey  mounted 
the  works  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  was  the  first  to  give  the 
watchword — "The  fort's  our  own."  Lieutenants  (ribbon  and  Knox 
performed  the  service  allotted  to  them,  with  a  degree  of  intrepidity, 
which  could  not  be  surpassed.  Out  of  twenty  men  who  coiutituted 
the  party  of  the  former,  seventeen  were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  garrison  was  not  cotisiderable.  The 
return  made  by  Lieutenant -Colonel  Johnson,  represented  their  dead 
at  only  twenty,  including  one  captain,  and  their  wounded,  at  six  offi- 
cers and  sixty-eight  privates.  The  return  made  by  General  Wayne, 
states  their  dead  at  sixty-three,  including  two  olficcre.  This  differ 
ence  may  l«>  accounted  for,  by  supposing,  that  among  those  Colonel 
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enter  the  Rally-port ;  he  is  to  detach  an  oflicer  and  twenty  men  8 
little  in  front,  wliose  business  will  be  to  secure  the  sentries,  and 
leinove  the  abattiB  and  obstructions  for  the  column  to  pass  through. 
The  column  will  follow  close  in  the  rear  with  shouldered  mu«kutB, 
led  by  Colonel  Febiger  and  General  Waj-ne,  in  person  : — ^when  tlu! 
works  are  forced,  and  not  bt/orej  the  victorious  troops  as  the^  fntor 

will  give  the  watchword with  repealed  and  loud  voices,  and 

drive  the  enemy  from  their  works  and  guns,  which  will  favor  the  pass 
of  the  whole  troops^  should  the  enemy  refuse  to  surrender,  or 
attempt  to  make  their  escape  by  water  or  otherwise,  effectual  means 
mufit  be  used  to  effect  the  former  nnd  prevent  the  latter. 

Colonel  Butler  will  move  by  the  route  (2,)  preceded  by  one  hun- 
dred chosen  men  with  fixed  bayonets,  properly  officered,  ut  thfi  dis- 
tance of  twenty  yards  in  frout  of  the  column,  which  will  follow  under 
Colonel  Butler,  with  shouldered  muskets.  These  hundred  will  also 
detach  a  proper  officer  and  twenty  men  a  little  in  front  to  remove 
the  obstructions ;  as  soon  as  they  gain  the  works  they  will  also 
give  and  continue  the  watchword,  wliich  will  prevent  confusion  and 
mistake. 

If  any  soldier  presume  to  take  his  musket  from  his  shoulder,  or  to 
fire,  or  begin  the  battle  until  ordered  by  his  proper  officer,  he  shall 
be  instantly  put  to  death  by  the  officer  next  him  ;  for  the  misconduct 
of  one  man  is  not  to  put  the  whole  troops  in  danger  or  disorder,  and 
he  be  suffered  to  pass  with  his  life. 

After  the  troops  begin  to  advance  to  the  works,  the  slriclest  silence 
must  be  observed,  and  the  closest  attention  paid  to  the  commands 
of  the  officers. 

The  general  has  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  bravery  and  fortitude 
of  the  corps  that  he  has  the  happiness  to  command — ^the  distinguished 
honor  conferred  on  every  officer  and  soldier  who  has  been  drafted  in 
this  corps  by  his  excellency  General  Washington,  the  credit  of  the 
states  they  respectively  belong  to,  and  their  own  reputations,  will  be 
such  powerful  motives  for  each  man  to  distinguish  himself,  that  the 
general  cannot  have  the  least  doubt  of  a  glorious  victory  ;  and  he 
hereby  most  solemnly  engages  to  reward  the  first  man  that  enterv 
the  works  with  five  hundred  dollars,  and  immediate  promotion;  to 
the  second  four  Imndrcd  dollars  ;  to  the  third  three  hundred  dollars ; 
to  the  fourth  two  hundred  dollars  ;  and  to  the  fifth  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  and  will  represent  the  conduct  of  every  officer  and  soldier  who 
distinguishes  himself  in  this  action,  in  the  most  favorable  point 
of  view  to  his  Excellency,  whose  greatest  pleasure  is  in  rewarding" 
merit. 

But  should  there  be  any  soldier  so  lost  to  every  feeling  of  honor 
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rear-guani  behind,  he  hastened  to  uttack  the  liitttr  before  it  shoold 
aim)  have  elFecteil  its  pawagf  ;  but  on  pushing  through  a  morass  and 
-wooJ,  instead  of  the  rear-guard,  he  found  the  whole  British  army 
drawn  up  close  to  him.  liis  j^ituotinn  did  not  udniit  of  a  momcnra 
deUberdlion,  Conceiving  the  boldest  to  be  ihc  safest  incafrtire,  he 
immediately  led  his  small  detachment,  not  excfcding  800  men,  to 
ihfi  charge,  and  after  a  short,  but  very  smart  and  c\ose  finng,  id 
which  lie  lost  I  Iti  of  Jiis  men,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  off"  the  rest 
undercover  of  the  wood.  Lord  Coniwalhs,  sui^pccting  the  attack 
to  be  a  feiul,  in  order  to  draw  him  into  an  ambuscade,  would  not 
permit  his  troops  to  pursue. 

The  enomy  having  made  a  ronsiderable  head  in  GeoiTjia.  Wnyni; 
was  despatched  by  (ieneral  Washington  to  take  command  of  the 
forces  in  that  state,  and,  after  some  sanguinary  engtigements,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  security  and  or<Icr.  For  his  services  in  Ihut 
state,  the  legislature  presented  him  with  a  valuable  farm 

On  the  i>eace,  which  followed  shortly  after,  he  retired  to  private 
life  :  but  in  1769,  we  find  him  a  mt-mber  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention, and  one  of  those  in  favor  of  the  present  fctleral  constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  179S,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  General  St.  Clair* 
who  had  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  engaged  against  the 
Indians  on  our  western  frontier.  Wayne  farmed  an  encampment  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  such  exemplary  discipline  was  introduced  among  the 
new  troops,  that,  on  their  advance  into  the  Indian  country,  they 
appeared  like  veterans. 

The  Indians  had  collected  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  necessary 
not  only  to  rout  them,  but  to  occupy  their  country  hy  a  chain  of 
posts,  that  should,  for  the  future,  check  their  predatory  incursion*. 
Pursuing  lliis  regular  and  syslcmalic  mode  of  advance,  the  autumn 
of  1793.fouud  General  Wayne  witii  liis  army,  at  a  post  in  the  wilder- 
ness, called  Greenville,  about  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Jciferson, 
where  he  determined  to  encamp  for  the  winter,  in  order  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  opening  the  campaign  with  elTect  early  in 
the  following  spring.  After  fortifying  his  camp,  he  took  possession 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  Americans  had  been  defeated  in  1791, 
which  he  fortified  also,  and  called  the  work  Fort  Recovery.  Here 
he  piously  collected,  and,  with  the  honors  of  war,  interred  the  bone« 
of  the  unfortunate  although  gallant  victims  of  the  4lh  of  November, 
1791.  The  situation  of  the  army,  menacing  the  Indian  villages, 
effectually  prevented  any  attack  on  the  white  settlements.  The  im- 
pOMibility  of  procuring  the  necessary  supplies  prevented  the  march 
of  the  troops  till  the  summer.  On  the  8th  of  August,  the  army  arrived 
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killed  and  wounded,  amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and  seven  mexL 
As  hotJtilitiea  cotilirmed  on  the  pari  uf  the  Indiuos,  their  whole  couii- 
try  wafi  laid  waste,  and  forts  established,  which  cHcctuolly  prevented 
their  return. 

The  success  of  this  engageaient  destroyed  the  enemies'  pow» ; 
and,  ill  the  following  year,  General  Wayne  concluded  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  with  them. 

A  Ufc  uf  peri)  and  glory  was  terminated  in  December,  1706.  He 
had  shielded  his  country  from  the  murderous  tomahawk  of  the  savage. 
Me  had  pstablialied  her  boundaries.  He  had  forced  hnr  enemies  to 
sue  for  her  protection.  He  beheld  her  triumphant,  rich  in  arts  and 
potent  in  arms.  What  more  could  bis  patiiutic  spirit  wish  to  see! 
Hedipd  in  a  huHui  Prescjuc  Isle,  aged  about  tiflj-one  years,  and  was 
buried  on  the  fhore  of  Lake  Erie. 

A  few  years  since  his  bones  *were  taken  up  by  his  son,  Isaac 
Wayne.  Esq.,  and  entombed  in  his  native  county ;  and  by  direction 
of  the  Pennaylvnia  Slate  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  an  elegant  monu- 
ment was  erected.  It  is  constructed  of  while  marble,  of  the  most 
correct  symmetry  and  beauty. 
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In  this  corps  he  very  honorably  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence 
of  Fort  Washington,  on  York  Island,  when  assaulted  by  Sir  WtlUam 
Howe  ;  and,  on  the  surrender  of  that  post  became  a  prisoner. 

Having  suffered  much  by  close  confinement,  during  his  captivity, 
he  was  exclinngcd  for  Major  Ackland,  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne, 
and  immediately  rejoined  the  standard  of  his  country. 

Being  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  he  was  detached,  under  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  to  the  army  of 
the  south. 

General  Gates  having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  this 
division  of  the  American  forces,  he  was  present  with  tliat  officer,  at 
his  defeat  before  Camden ;  and  during  the  action  manifested  great 
valor  and  sluU,  in  directing  and  leadmg  the  operations  against  the 
enemy,  while  resistance  was  practicable ;  and  an  equal  degree  of 
self-possession  and  address,  in  conducting  the  troops  from  the  6etd, 
when  compelled  to  retreat. 

But  as  an  officer,  his  valor  and  skill  in  battle  were  among  the 
lowest  of  his  qualifications.  His  penetration  and  sagacity,  united  to 
a  profound  judgment,  and  a  capacious  mind,  rendered  him,  in  the 
cabinet,  particularly  valuable. 

Hence  he  was  one  of  General  Greene's  favorite  connsellors,  during 
the  whole  of  his  southern  campaigns.  Nor  did  any  thing  ever  occur, 
either  through  neglect  or  mistake,  to  impair  the  confidence  thus 
reposed  in  him.  In  no  inconsiderable  degree,  he  was  to  Greene, 
what  tlial  officer  had  been  to  General  Washington,  his  strongest  hope 
m  all  emergencies,  where  great  poHcy  and  address  were  required. 

This  was  clearly  manifested  by  the  post  assigned  to  him  by  General 
Greene,  during  his  celebrated  retreat  through  North  Carolina. 

In  that  great  and  memorable  movement,  on  which  the  fate  of  the 
South  was  slaked,  to  Williams  was  confided  the  command  of  the 
rear-guard,  which  was  literally  the  shield  and  rampart  of  the  army. 
Had  he  relaxed,  but  for  a  moment,  in  his  vigilance  and  exertion,  or 
been  guilty  of  a  single  imprudent  net,  ruin  must  have  ensued. 

Nor  was  his  command  much  less  momentous,  when,  recrossing  the^ 
Dan,  Greene  again  advanced  on  the  enemy.  Still  in  the  post  of| 
danger  and  honor,  he  now,  in  the  van  of  the  army,  commanded  the 
same  corps  with  which  he  had  previously  moved  in  the  rear. 

A  military  friend,  who  knew  him  well,  has  given  ns  the  following 
summary  of  liis  chara^er  : 

*'  He  possessed  that  range  of  mind,  although  self-educated,  which 
entitled  him  to  the  liighest  military  station,  and  was  actuated  bv  true 
courage,  which  can  refuse  as  well  as  give  battle.  Soaring  far  above 
the  reach  of  vulgar  praise,  he  singly  aimed  at  promoting  the  common 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 

E  rejoice,  that  in  giving  the  hre* 
of  the  American  generals,  w 
have  to  record  the  name  of  ba* 
one  who  was  not  true  to  hia  coun 
Iry's  cause. 

Benedict  Arnold,  a  major-gene 
ral  in  the  American  army,  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  infa- 
mous for  descrinig  the  cause  of 
his  country,  born  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  Jan.  3,  1740,  was 
early  choseu  captain  of  a  volun- 
teer company  in  New  Hayen, 
Connecticut,  where  he  lived.  After  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, he  immediately  marched,  with  his  company,  for  ihe  American 
head-qunrtcra,  and  reached  Cambridge,  April  29,  1775.  lie  im- 
mediately waited  on  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety,  and 
infonned  them  of  the  defenceless  state  of  Ticonderoga.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  him  a  colonel,  and  cummissioued  him  to  raise  four 
hundred  men,  and  to  talfce  that  fortress.  He  proceeded  directly  lo 
Vermont,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Castleton,  was  attended  hy  one 
cerrant  only.  Here  he  joined  Colonel  ADrn,  and  on  llii'  lOlh  of 
May,  the  fortress  was  taken. 
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of  Colonel  Gaiisevoort,  wliich  was  invested  by  Colonel  St.  Leger, 
with  an  anny  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  men.  In  the  battle 
near  Stillwater,  September  the  19th,  he  conducted  himself  with  his 
nsual  intrepidity  ;  being  eni^aged  incessantly,  for  four  houre.  In  the 
action  of  October  the  7th,  at  Bemi&'s  Heights,  after  the  Brititth  had 
been  driven  into  their  lines,  AmoM  jircsscd  forward,  and,  under  a 
tremenduus  6rc,  assaulted  their  works  from  right  to  left.  The 
inlreuchmcnts  were  at  length  forced,  and  with  a  few  men  he  actually 
entered  the  works;  but  his  horse  being  killed,  and  he  himself  being' 
badly  wounded  in  the  le;^,  he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw,  and  as 
it  was  now  almost  dark,  to  desist  from  the  attack. 

Being  rendered  unfit  for  active  service,  in  consequence  of  bis 
wound,  after  the  recovery  of  Philadelphin,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
eontfuand  of  tite  American  garrison.  VMien  he  entered  the  city,  he 
maile  the  house  of  Governor  Penn,  the  best  house  in  the  city,  his 
4lead-quarlers,  This  he  furnished  in  a  very  costly  manner,  and  lived 
far  beyond  his  income.  He  hud  wasted  the  plunder  he  had  seized 
at  Montreal,  in  tiis  retreat  frora  Canada ;  and  at  Philadelphia,  he  was 
determined  to  make  new  acquisitions.  He  luid  his  hands  on  every 
thing  in  the  city,  which  could  be  considered  as  the  property  of  those 
who  were  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  his  country.     He  was  charged 
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he  belonged ;  and  being  answered,  "  to  below,"  replied  immediately, 
•'  and  so  do  I."  He  then  declared  himself  to  be  a  British  officer,  on 
argent  business,  and  begged  that  he  might  not  be  detained.  The 
other  two  militia  men  coming  up  at  this  moment,  he  discovered  his 
mistake,  but  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it.  He  offered  a  purse  of  gold 
and  a  valuable  watch,  to  wliich  be  added  the  most  tempting  promises 
of  ample  reward  and  permanent  provision  from  the  government  if 
they  would  permit  him  to  escape,  but  his  offers  were  rejected  without 
hesitation. 

The  militia  men,  whose  names  were  John  Paulding,  David  Williams, 
and  Isaac  Van  Wert,  proceeded  to  search  him.  They  fouijd  concealed 
in  his  boots,  exact  returns,  in  Arnold's  haud>writing,  of  the  state  of 
forces,  ordnance,  and  defences  at  West  Point, and  its  dependencies; 
critical  remarks  on  the  works,  and  an  estimate  of  the  men  ordinarily 
employed  iu  them,  with  other  interesting  papers.  Andr6  was  carried 
before  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jameson,  the  officer  commanding  the 
scou^ng  pnrties  on  the  lines,  and,  regardless  of  himself,  and  only 
anxioiiB  for  the  safely  of  AniolJ,  he  still  maintained  the  character 
which  he  had  assumed,  and  recjuesled  Jameson  to  inform  his  com* 
manding  officer  that  Anderson  was  taken.  An  express  was  accord- 
ingly despatched,  and  the  traitor,  thus  becoming  ae^iuainled  with  hi< 
danger,  escaped. 

Major  Andr6,  after  his  detection,  was  permitted  to  send  a  message 
to  Arnold,  to  give  him  notice  of  his  danger,  and  the  traitor  found 
opportunity  to  escape  on  board  the  Vulture,  on  the  25lh  of  Septem* 
ber,  1780,  a  few  hours  before  the  return  of  Washington,  who  had 
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•*  The  folltiwitiff  it  a  concise  description  of  (he  fgures  exhihiUd  and 
paraded  through  the  street*  of  Philadeiphia^  two  or  three  days  after 
the  affair: 

**  A  stage  raised  on  the  bodj  of  a  cart,  on  which  was  an  effigy  of 
General  Arnold  sttliitg ;  this  was  dressed  in  regimentals,  had  two 
faces,  emblematical  of  his  traitorous  conduct,  a  mask  in  his  left  hand, 
and  a  letter  in  liis  right  from  Beelzebub,  telling  him  that  he  had  done 
all  the  uiisrhtcf  he  could  do,  and  now  he  must  hang  himself. 

At  the  back  of  the  general  was  a  figure  of  the  devil,  dressed  in 
black  robes,  shaking  a  purse  of  money  at  the  general's  left  ear,  sod 
in  his  right  hand  a  pitchfork,  ready  to  dhvp  him  into  hell,  as  the 
reward  due  for  the  many  crimen  which  his  thirst  of  gold  had  made 
him  commit. 

In  the  frunt  of  the  slaae,  and  before  General  Arnold,  was  placed 
a  large  lantern  of  transparent  paper,  with  the  consequences  of  his 
crimes  thus  delineated,  >'•  e.  on  one  part  General  Arnold  on  his  knees 
before  the  devil,  who  is  pulling  him  into  the  flames — a  label  from  the 
general's  mouth  with  these  words.  *  My  dear  sir,  I  have  aerved  yon 
faithfully;'  to  which  the  devil  replies,  'And  I'll  reward  you.'  On 
another  side,  two  figures  hanging,  inscribed,  '  The  Traitor's  Reward/ 
andwTitlcn  underneath,  *  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  Army, 
and  Joe  Smith  ;  the  first  hanged  as  a  spy,  and  the  other  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country.*  And  on  the  front  of  the  lantern  was  written  the 
following : 

"Major  Oeneral  Benedict  Arrwld^  late  commander  of  tJie  fort 
West  Point.     The  crime  of  this  man  i»  high  treason. 

He  has  deserted  the  important  post ,  West  Point,  on  Hudson's  river, 
committed  to  his  charge  by  his  Excellency,  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  is  gone  off  to  the  enemy  at  New  York. 

His  design  to  have  given  up  this  fortress  to  our  enemies  has  been 
discovered  by  tlic  goodness  of  the  Omniscient  Creator,  who  has  not 
only  prevented  him  from  carrying  it  into  execution,  but  has  thrown 
into  our  hands  Andrf,  the  adjutant-genera!  of  their  army,  who  waa 
detected  in  the  infamous  character  of  a  spy. 

The  treachery  of  the  ungrateful  general  is  held  up  to  public  view 
for  the  cTtpositinn  of  infamy;  and  to  proclaim  with  joyful  accla- 
mation, another  instauce  of  the  interposition  of  a  bounteous  Provi- 
denee. 

The  effigy  of  this  ingnUc  is  therefore  hnnged,  (for  want  of  his 
body,)  as  a  traitor  to  bis  native  country,  and  a  betrayer  of  the  laws 
of  honor." 
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his  niin<l  coiiM  no!  luive  l>epn  much  at  ease ;  but  he  bad  proceeded 
80  fur  ill  vicL-,  (hat  prrhaps  his  rfflt'ctioiis  gave  him  IhiI  little  trouble. 
•I  am  mistaken,*  sayii  Washinglon,  in  a  private  letter,  *  i(,  at  tfu$  time, 
ArnnM  i.s  undcrgnin^  the  torments  of  a  mental  licU  Hp  wants  (eeU 
ing.  From  some  trails  of  Itis  diaructer,  which  have  lately  come  lo 
my  knowledge^  he  seems  lo  have  Iieeii  so  hackneyed  in  crime,  so  lost 
fo  all  sen^e  of  honor  and  shame,  that  while  his  faculties  stiU  enable 
him  to  continue  his  sordid  pursuits,  there  will  bono  time  for  reraorse.* 

Arnold  found  it  necessary  to  make  some  exertions  to  eecure  the 
attachment  of  his  new  friends.  With  the  hope  of  allaring  many  of 
the  discontented  to  his  slandanl,  he  published  an  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  America,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  justify  his  con- 
duct. He  had  encountered  the  dangers  of  the  field,  he  said,  from 
apprehension  that  tlie  rights  of  his  country  were  in  danger.  He  had 
acquiesced  in  the  declaration  of  independence,  though  he  thought  it 
precipitate.  IJiit  the  rejection  of  the  overtures,  made  by  Great 
Rrttain  in  1 77ft,  and  the  French  alliance,  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
ambitious  views  of  those,  who  would  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  their 
country  to  their  own  ao^randizemcnt,  and  had  made  him  a  confirmed 
royalist.  He  artfully  minirled  assertions,  that  the  principal  members 
of  Congress  held  the  people  in  sovereign  contempt. 

This  was  followed  in  about  a  fortnight  by  a  proclamation,  addressed 
Mo  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  continental  army,  ^\ho  have  the 
real  interests  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  who  are  determined  lo 
be  no  longer  tiic  tools  and  dupes  of  Congress  or  of  France.*  To 
induce  the  American  officers  and  soldiers  lo  desert  the  cause  which 
they  had  embraced,  he  represented  that  the  corps  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  which  he  was  authorized  to  raise,  would  be  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  troops  in  the  British  service  ;  that  he  should 
with  pleasure  advance  those  whose  valor  he  had  witnessed  ;  and  that 
the  private  men  who  joined  him  should  receive  a  bounty  of  three 
guineas  each,  besides  payment,  at  the  full  value,  for  horses,  arms, 
and  accoutrrmrnt.*!.  His  object  was  the  peace,  liberty,  and  safety 
of  America.  '  You  are  promi8e<l  lilirrty/  he  exclaims,  '  but  is  there 
on  mdividual  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  saving  your  oppressors  1  Who 
among  you  dare  to  speak  or  write  what  bethinks  against  the  tyranny 
which  has  robbctl  you  of  your  properly,  imprisons  your  persons, 
drugs  you  to  the  field  of  hnttle,  and  is  daily  deluging  your  country 
with  blood?*  '  What,*  he  exclaims  again,  *  is  America  now  hut  a  land 
of  widows,  orphans,  and  beggart  ?  As  to  you,  who  have  been  sol- 
diers in  the  continental  army,  can  you  at  this  day  want  evidence, 
thnt4.be  funds  of  your  country  arc  exhausted,  or  that  the  managers 
have  applied  ihcm  lo  their  private  uses?     In  either  case  you  surely 
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collected  for  its  defence,  but  so  hastily  as  not  to  be  fully  fumiihed 
with  fire-arms  and  other  weapons.  As  the  a^saitants  approached  a 
firing  commenced,  and  the  flag-staff  was  soon  shot  down,  {iota 
whence  the  neighboring  spectators  inferred  that  tlic  place  had  aur- 
renderedf  till  the  continuance  of  the  firing  convinced  them  to  the 
contrary.  The  garrison  defended  themselves  with  the  greatest  re»o- 
lution  and  bravery ;  Eyre  was  wounded  near  the  works,  and  Major 
Montgomery  was  killed  immediately  after,  so  that  the  command 
devolved  ou  Major  Broomfield.  The  British  at  one  time  staggered; 
but  the  fort  being  out  of  repair  could  not  be  maintained  by  a  handful 
of  men  against  so  superior  a  number  as  that  which  assaulted  it.  Ai^er 
an  action  of  about  forty  minutes,  the  resolution  of  the  royal  troop« 
carried  the  place  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Americans  had 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  killed  before  the  enemy  entered  the  fort, 
when  a  severe  execution  took  place,  though  resistance  ceased.  The 
British  officer  inquired,  on  his  entering  the  fort,  who  conunanded. 
Colonel  Ledyard  answered — "  I  did,  sir,  but  you  do  now  ;'*  and  pre- 
sented htm  his  aword.  The  colonel  was  immediately  nm  through 
and  killed.  The  slain  were  seventy-three,  the  wounded  between 
thirty  and  forty,  and  about  forty  were  carried  off  prisoners.  Soon 
after  reducing  the  fort,  the  soldiers  loaded  a  wagon  with  wounded, 
as  said,  by  order  of  their  officers,  and  set  the  wagon  off  from  the  top 
of  the  hill,  which  is  long  and  very  steep  ;  the  wagon  went  a  consider' 
able  distance,  with  great  force,  till  it  was  suddenly  slopped  by  an 
apple-tree,  which  gave  the  faint  and  bleeding  men  so  terrible  a  shock 
that  part  of  them  died  instantly.  About  fifteen  vessels,  with  the 
effects  of  the  inhabitants,  retreated  up  the  river,  notwithstanding  the 
reduction  of  the  fort,  and  four  others  remained  in  the  harbor  unhurt ; 
a  number  were  burnt  by  the  fire's  communicating  from  the  stores 
when  in  flames.  Sixty  dwelling-houses  and  eighty-four  stores  were 
burned,  including  those  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor  and  in  New  Lon- 
don. The  burning  of  the  town  was  intentional  and  not  accidentaL 
The  loss  that  the  Americans  sustained  in  this  destruction  was  very 
great,  for  there  were  large  quantities  of  naval  stores,  of  European 
goods,  of  East  and  West  India  commodities,  and  of  provisioius,  m 
the  several  stores.  The  British  bad  two  commissioned  officers  and 
forty-six  privates  killed ;  eight  officers,  (some  of  whom  are  since 
dead,)  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  non-commissioned  and  pri- 
vates wounded. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  till  his  death,  General  Arnold 
resided  chiefly  in  England.  He  died  in  Gloucester  Place,  London, 
June  14,  1801.  His  character  presents  little  to  be  commended.  His 
daring  courage  may  excite  admiration,  but  it  was  a  courage  without 
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0L  /i^l  ^^-  ^'^-  C^^^'^  ^'^  »  soldier 

jLJ        .^4^^  d^T  from  his  youth.     At  an  early 

^HL^^^^H  wTSr?   ^^'   while    the    independenl 

\^;^j^  Slates  Msere  yet  British  ccdo< 
nies,  he  entered  the  royal  American 
army,  and  was  coinmissiooed  as  an  en" 
i^^n.  He  was  actively  engaged,  during 
the  French  war,  in  the  army  of  General 
Wolfo,  and  was  in  the  battle  carryiDg 
a  pair  of  colore,  in  which  that  cele- 
brated commander  wqs  slain,  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  He  was  highlj 
esteemed  by  the  distin^ished  commanders  under  whom  he  served, 
aa  a  young  officer  of  merit,  capable  of  obtaining  a  high  grade  «f 
military  reputation. 

After  the  peace  of  '63,  he  sold  out  and  entcretl  into  trade,  for 
which  the  generosity  of  his  nature  utterly  disqualified  him  ;  he,  of 
course,  soon  became  disgusted  with  a  profitless  pursuit,  and  havbg 
married,  after  several  vicis.'Jiiudea  of  fortune,  he  located  himself  in 
Ligonier  valley,  west  of  the  .AJIeghany  mountain,  and  near  the 
ancient  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. 
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able  distinction,  and  shared  Jargel;r  in  the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Tbe  misfortunes  attending  the  early  military  operations  of  the 
northern  campaign  of  1777^  did  not  fail  to  bring  reproach  upon  the 
characters  of  those  who  conducted  it.  The  loss  of  Ticouderoga  and 
Fort  Independence^  and  the  subsequent  retreat  of  General  St.  Clair, 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  minds  of  patriotic  men,  and  in  their  conse- 
quences gave  rise  tu  the  malignant  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
which  were  put  in  motion  to  depreciate  the  worth,  impair  the  influ- 
ence, and  destroy  the  usefulness  of  Generals  Schuyler  and  St.  Ctair. 
Il  was  proclaimed  that  they  were  traitor.s  to  their  country,  and  acted 
in  concert  with  the  enemy  ;  and  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous  were 
led  to  believe  that  they  had  received  an  immense  treasure  in  silver 
balls,  fired  by  Burgoyne  into  St.  Clair's  camp,  and  by  his  order 
picked  up  and  transmitted  to  Schuyler,  at  Fort  George  !  !  Extrava- 
gant as  was  this  tale,  it  was  implicitly  believed. 

At  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  by  St.  Clair,  which 
so  much  exasperated  the  people,  General  Schuyler  was  absent  upon 
a  different  duly,  and  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact,  though  the 
commanding  officer  in  that  district.  General  St.  Clair,  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  a  council  of  war,  ordered  the  movement  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  thereby  saved  the  state  of  New  York  from 
British  domination,  and  his  gallant  army  from  capture.  Stung  witli 
the  injustice  of  a  charg;e  against  General  Schiiyler,  for  an  act  for 
which  he  alone  was  responsiMe,  he  magnanimously  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  on  the  subject : — 

July  25,  1775.      j 

"Sir — General  Schuyler  was  good  enough  to  read  to  me  a  part 
of  a  letter  he  received  last  night  from  you.  I  cannot  recollect  thai 
any  of  my  officers  ever  asked  my  reasons  for  leaving  Ticonderoga : 
but  as  I  have  found  the  measure  much  decried,  1  have  often  expressed 
myself  in  this  manner: — '  That  a.s  to  myself  I  was  perfectly  easy  ; 
I  was  conscious  of  the  uprightness  and  propriety  of  my  conduct,  and 
despised  the  vague  censure  of  an  uninformed  populace  ;*  l)ut  had  no 
allusion  to  an  order  from  General  Schuyler  for  my  justification, 
because  no  such  order  existed. 

"The  calumny  throwTi  on  General  Schuyler,  on  account  of  that 
matter,  has  given  mc  great  uneasiness.  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  never 
was  any  thing  more  cruel  and  unjust ;  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  until  il  was  over,  more  than  you  did  at  Kingston.  It  was 
done  in  consequence  of  a  consultation  with  the  other  general  officers, 
without  the  possibility  of  General  Schuyler's  concurrence ;  and  had 
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was  permitted  lo  appear  before  a  general  court  martial,  which  pa«Bed 
the  following  sentence  of  acquilial :  — 

•QUAILEK  HtL^) 

Sept.  89,  1778.      ^ 

'*  The  court  having;  duly  considered  the  charges  against  Major> 
General  St.  Clair,  and  the  evidence,  are  ttnanimovtli/  of  opinion,  that 
he  is  NOT  GUILTY  of  clthcr  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  and 
do  ununiinously  acquil  hiui  of  all  and  every  of  tliem,  with  the  highest 
honour. 

B.  Lincoln,  Maj,  Gen,  and  Pr«*f."* 

From  this  time,  Gencrtd  St.  Clair  continued  in  the  service  of  hit  | 
country  until  the  close  of  the  wnr.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  national  govemmeut.  General  St.  Clair  was  appointed  Governor  j 
of  the  North  West  Territory.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  calm 
and  (juiet  of  civil  Ufe.  The  repealed  successes  of  the  Indians,  on  the 
western  frontier,  had  emboldened  them  to  repeat  and  extend  their 
incursions  to  an  alarming  degree. 

The  frontiers  were  in  a  most  deplorable  situation.  For  their 
reliuf,  Cougrtjss  sanctiuiied  the  raising  uf  an  additional  regintent ; 
and  the  President  was  autliorized  to  cause  a  body  of  two  thousand 
men,  under  the  denomination  of  levies,  to  be  raided  for  six  months, 
and  to  appoint  a  major-general,  and  a  brigadier-general,  to  continue 
in  command  aa  long  as  he  should  think  their  services  Ttcccssary. 
St.  Clair,  who  was  then  governor  of  the  territory  norlli-wesl  of  the 
Ohio,  and,  as  such,  otiicially  the  negotiator  with  the  adjacent  Indians, 
was  apjiointed  commandcr-in-cluef  of  this  new  mihtary  establishment. 
Though  every  exertion  was  made  lo  rrcniit  and  forward  the  troops, 
they  were  not  assembled  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Fort  Washington, 
until  the  month  of  September;  nor  was  the  establishment  then 
completed. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  destroy  the  Indian  villages  on 
the  Miami ;  to  expel  the  savages  from  that  country,  and  to  connect 
it  with  the  Ohio  by  a  chain  of  ]X)sts.  The  regulars,  proceeding 
northwardly  from  the  Ohio,  established,  at  proper  intervals,  two  forts, 
one  named  Hamilton,  and  the  other  Jefltrson,  as  places  of  deposit 
and  security.  These  were  garrisoned  with  a  small  force  ;  and  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  about  two  thou»nnd  men,  advanced  towards 
the  Indian  settlements.  As  they  approached  the  enemy,  about  sixty 
mil  tia  men  deserted  in  a  body.  To  prevent  the  mischiefs  likely  lo 
result  from  so  bad  an  example.  Major  Hamtrack  was  delached,  with 
ihc  first  regiment,  to  pursue  the  deserters.  The  army  was  reduced 
by  this  detachment,  lo  about  fonrteen  hundred  cflective  men;  but, 
nevertheless,  proceeded  on  their  march,  and  encamped  on  elevated 


recovered.  While  the  Imliaiis  were  driven  bark  in  one  point, 
kepi  up  their  fire,  friim  every  otheri  witli  fatal  effect.  Several  corp 
charged  the  Indians  with  partial  success ;  but  no  general  impressioD 
were  made  upon  them. 

0  sare  the  remnaot  of  his  army,  was 
that  coald  be  done  by  St.  Clair.  After 
some  hours  of  sharp  fightintr,  a  retreat 
took  place.  The  Indians  purfiiui'd,  for 
about  four  miles,  when  their  avidity  for 
plunder  called  them  back  to  the  camp  to 
share  the  spoil.  The  vanquished  troops 
(led  about  thirty  miles,  to  Fort  JefTerson. 
Tiiere  ihey  met  Major  Hamtrack,  with 
the  first  regiment ;  but  this  additional 
force  would  not  warrant  an  attempt  to 
turn  about  and  face  the  victors.  The  wounded  were  left  there,  and 
the  army  retreated  to  Fort  Washington. 

The  loss  in  this  defeat  was  great ;  and  particularly  so  among  the 
officers.     Thirty-eight  of  these  were  killed  on  the  field  ;   and  five 
hundred  and  ninety-three  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were 
slain  or  missing.     Twenty-one   commissioned  officers  and  upwards 
of  one  hundred  privates  were  wounded.     Among  the  dead  was  the 
gallant  General  Butler,  who  had  repeatedly  distinguished  himself  in  J 
the  war  of  the  revolution.     Several  other  brave  officers,  who  had 
successfully  fought  for  the  independence  of  their  country,  fell  on  this 
fatal  day.     Among  the  wounded,  were  Lieu  ten  ant -Colon  ela  GibsonJ 
and  Darke,  Major  Butler,  and   Adjutant  Sargent,  officers  of  distin- 
guished merit.     Neither  the  number  of  Indians  cng:aged,  nor  their 
loss  could  be  exactly  ascertained.     The  former  was  supposed  to  bsj 
from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  latter  far  short  of  what] 
was  sustained  by  St.  Clair's  army. 

Shortly  after  this  unfortunate  expedition,  General  St.  Clair  resigned  | 
his  commission  in  the  army,  and  retired  into  private  life,  and  tbaa] 
remained  until  the  close  of  his  life,  August  Slst,  1818. 
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and  the  grateful  ejaculation  of  the  sick.    Your  universal  impartitilit; 
will  force  the  applatisn  of  ihr  wearied  soldier." 

In  August,  1776,  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
and  soon  ailer  was,  with  Mujor-Ceneral  Lord  Stirhng^,  captured  by 
the  British  in  the  battle  on  Long  Island.  General  Sullivan  bein, 
paroled,  was  sent  by  General  Howe  with  a  message  to  CoDgrefls, 
after  which  he  returned  to  New  York,  In  September  he  wa« 
exchanged  for  Major-General  Preseotl.  We  noxl  find  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  right  division  of  our  troops,  in  the  famous  buttle  at 
Trenton,  and  he  acquitted  hinmelf  honorably  on  thai  ever  memorable 
day. 

In  August,  1777,  without  the  authority  of  Congress  or  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  planned  and  executed  an  exj)ediliuu  against  the 
enemy  on  Stalen  Island,  Though  the  enterprise  was  conducted  with 
prudence  and  success  in  part,  it  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  leM 
brilliant  than  might  have  been  expected  under  his  favorable  circum- 
stances ;  and  as  that  act  was  deemed  a  bold  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility, and  reports  to  his  prejudice  being  in  circidation,  a  court  of 
inquiry  was  ordered  to  investigate  his  conduct.  The  result  was  nn 
honorable  acquittal,  and  Congress  resolved  that  the  result  so  honor- 
able to  General  Sullivan  is  highly  pleasing  to  Congress,  and  that  the 
opinioQ  of  the  court  be  pubUshcd,  in  juslificaliou  of  that  injured 
officer. 

In  Ihe  battles  of  Brandvwine  and  Germanto^vn,  in  the  autumn  of 
1777.  General  Sullivan  commanded  a  division,  and  in  the  latter  con- 
flict his  two  aids  were  killed,  and  his  own  condttct  was  so  conspicu* 
ously  brave,  that  General  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  Congress 
concludes  with  encomiums  on  the  galliinlry  of  Generid  Sullivan,  and 
the  whole  right  wing  of  the  army,  who  acted  immediately  under  the 
eye  of  his  Excellency. 

In  August,  1778,  General  Sullivan  was  sole  commander  of  nn 
expedition  to  the  island  of  Newport,  in  co-operation  with  the  French 
fleet  under  the  Count  O'Estaing.  The  Marquis  de  I^fnyetle  and 
General  Greene  volunteered  their  services  on  the  occasion.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  was  defeated,  in  consequence  of  the  French 
fleet  being  driven  off  by  a  violent  storm.  By  this  unfortunate  event 
the  enemy  were  encourajged  lo  engage  our  army  in  battle,  in  which 
lliey  suffered  a  repulse,  and  General  Sullivan  fin:illy  effected  a  safe 
retreat  lo  the  main.  Thisretreat,  so  ably  executed,  without  confusion, 
or  the  loss  of  baggage,  or  stores,  increased  the  military  reputation  of 
General  Sullivan,  and  redounds  to  his  honor  as  a  skilhil  commander. 

The  bloody  tragedy  acted  at  Wyoming  in  177^,  hail  determined' 
the  commander-in-chief,   in   1779f  to  employ  a  large  detachment 
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were  utterly  deetroyed.    Five  weeks  were  uoremiuinglj  employ 
in  this  work  of  devastation. 

On  his  return  from  the  expedition,  he  and  liis  army  received  ll 
approbation  of  Congress.  It  is  remarked  on  tliis  expedition,  by 
translator  of  M.  ChasteI1eux*s  Travels,  an  Englishman,  then  reside 
in  ibe  United  States,  that  the  instructions  given  by  General  Sullivi 
to  his  officers,  the  order  of  march  he  prescribed  to  his  troops,  u 
the  discipline  he  had  the  ability  to  maintain,  wo\ild  hare  done  bon< 
to  the  most  experienced  ancient  or  modem  generals. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1779,  General  Sullivan,  in  co 
sequence  of  impaired  health,  resigned  his  commission  in  Ibe  arm 
Congress,  in  accepting  his  resignation,  passed  a  resolve,  thnnkii 
him  for  his  past  services.  His  miUlary  talents  and  bold  spirit  i 
enterprise  were  universally  acknowledged.  He  was  fond  of  displa 
and  his  personal  appearance  and  die;nified  deportment  commandi 
respect.  After  his  resignation  ho  resumed  his  professional  pursui 
at  the  bar,  and  was  much  distinguished  as  a  statesman,  politicia 
and  patriot.  He  acquired  very  considerable  proficiency  in  gener 
literature,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  the  world.  I 
received  from  Harvard  university  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  ai 
from  the  university  of  Dartmouth  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  I 
was  one  of  the  convention  who  formed  the  state  constitution  for  Nc 
Hampshire,  was  chosen  into  the  first  council,  and  was  afterwa 
elected  chief  magistrate  in  that  state,  and  held  the  office  for  thri 
years.  In  September,  1789,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  di 
court  for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire,  and  continued  in  the 
till  his  death,  in  1795. 


personul  risk,  carrying  him  prisoner  to  Fort  Prince  Gporge^  on  t 
Kchowee.  Des  Johncs  was  afterwards  sent  to  Charleston,  where 
was  examined,  nnJ  thotia;h  his  guilt  was  not  positively  proved,  iH 
deemed  expedient  to  send  him  to  England. 

From  Gen.  Sumpter's  letter  to  the  State  Rights  Associaliop, 
Fehniary  last,  wc  leani  that  he  was  in  Charleston  during'  the  hi 
excitement  preceding  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  prohahly  in  IT 
and  1775,  a  lime  to  which  the  letter  reverts  with  great  satisfacU< 
us  the  period  wlicn  he  enjoyed,  with  the  old  whig  party  of  Cnrolil 
an  interchange  of  the  same  sentiments  which  animntc  the  nullifii 
of  the  present  Hay. 

We  next  meet  with  the  name  of  Sumptrr  in  1780.  He  had  b< 
previoualy  a  colonel  of  one  of  the  continental  regiments,  and  wh 
in  that  year  the  British  had  overrun  the  state,  he  would  not  renu 
to  submit,  hut  retired  with  other  determined  patriots  into  Nob 
Carolina.  During  his  ahsrnce  his  house  was  hurned,  and  his  faml 
turned  out  of  doors  hy  llie  British.  The  little  band  of  cxilea' 
North  CHfolina  chose  him  their  leader,  and  at  their  head  he  rctoni 
to  face  the  victorious  enemy.  When  this  gallant  incursion  wa«  ma< 
the  people  of  the  state  had  for  the  fmost  part  abandoned  the  idea 
resistance,  and  military  operwtions  had  been  suspended  for  neai 
two  months.  His  followers  were  in  a  great  measure  unfiirnisll 
with  food,  clothing  and  ammunition.  Farming  titensils  were  work 
up  by  common  blacksmiths  to  supply  them  with  arms.  Househ< 
penter  was  melted  into  bullets;  and  they  sometimes  engaged 
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the  enemy,  lipatinj^  up  their  qtiurtera,  cutting  off  their  supplies,  and 
harassing  thorn  by  incesaant  incursions  and  alarms. 

N  the  12th  of  November  he  was  attacked  at  Broad 
River  by  a  corps  of  British  infantry  and  dragoonsj 
under  Major  Wcmys.  He  utterly  defeated  them 
and  took  thnir  commander  prisoner.  On  the  20lh 
of  November,  he  was  attacked  at  Black  Stocks,  oa 
Tiger  river,  by  Tarlcton,  whom  he  repulsed  after  a 
severe  and  obstinate  action.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  trifling  compared  to  that  of  the  British  ;  but  General  Surap- 
t«r  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  that  for  several  months 
intcmipted  his  gallant  career.  He  was  placed,  we  are  told,  in  a 
raw  lH]Uock*»  hide,  suspended  between  two  horses,  and  thus  carried 
by  a  ^uard  of  his  men  to  the  mountains. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1781,  the  old  Congress  adopted  a  reso- 
lution of  thanks  to  General  Sumpter  for  his  eminent  services. 

After  the  battles  fought  by  Gen.  Greene,  and  the  departure  ol 
Cornwallis  for  Virginia,  General  Sumpter,  who  had  just  recovered 
from  his  wound,  collected  another  force,  and  early  in  February, 
1781,  crossed  the  Coogaree  and  destroyed  the  magazines  of  Fort 
Granby.  On  the  advance  of  Lord  Rawdon  from  Camden,  Sumpter 
relrcalod — and  immediately  menaced  another  British  post.  Two 
days  after,  he  defeated  an  escort  of  the  enemy,  and  captured  ihe 
wagons  and  stores  which  they  were  conveying  from  Charleston  to 
Camden.  He  next,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen,  swam 
across  the  Santee,  and  advanced  on  Fort  Watson,  but  retreated  on 
the  approach  of  Lord  Rawdon  to  its  relief.  On  his  return  to  Black 
river  he  was  attacked  by  Major  Fraser  with  a  very  large  force. 
Fraser  lost  twenty  men  and  retreated.  Having  thus  cheered  the 
spirits  of  the  people  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  he  retired  to  the  bor- 
ders of  North  Carolina.  In  March,  178 1 ,  he  raised  three  regiments 
of  regulars.  His  previous  enterprises  had  all  been  executed  by 
mililia.  He  subsequently  took  part  in  the  military  movements  in  the 
lower  country,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  co-operating  with 
Marion,  struck  many  successful  blows  at  the  British,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  several  actions  which  were  fought  between  Orange- 
burgh  and  Charleston. 

After  ibc  peace.  General  Sumpter  was  a  dislingtiished  member  of 
the  State  Convention,  in  which  he  voted  with  those  who  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  on  the  ground  that  the  »tate« 
were  not  sufficienlly  shielded  by  it  :igain.st  federal  usurpation.  He 
was  afterwards  selected  one  of  llie  five  mt^ndxTS  from  thai  state  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
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"OSEPH  REED  was  bom  at  TH 
ton,  in  New  Jersey,  in  Augui 
1741;  but  while  yet  an  infaj 
was  removed  with  his  fatho 
family  to  Philadelphia  ;  at  ti 
"Academy"  in  which  cily  he  received  I 
boyish  education.  He  was  subsequent 
graduated  al  Princeton  College ;  read  ll 
undi^r  Richard  Stockton,  and  after  hiB  al 
mission  to  the  bar,  in  1763,  passed  two  yea 
in  London,  in  the  completion  of  his  professional  studies.  The  rcl 
tions  between  the  mother  country  and  her  offspring  wi?re  aire* 
becoming  involved  ;  the  West  India  Bill  and  the  Stamp  Act  h 
been  added  to  the  series  of  oppressions  which  gradually  undermta 
the  loyalty  of  America ;  and  the  discontent  was  steadily  growi 
\ip,  which  ten  years  later  became  rebellion.  Reed's  residence 
Enj^land  was  eventful  to  him  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  th« 
formed  an  attachment  to  the  lady  whom  he  afterwanls  married,  t 
daug^hter  of  Dennis  dc  Berdt,  at  a  later  period  agent  of  Massacli 
setts;  and  ho  there  also  made,  in  the  person  of  her  brother. 
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Reed's  of  September  25th,  in  reply.  This  correspondence,  &dded 
lo  Reed's  connection  with  an  English  family,  were  the  cause  of  many 
euspicions  on  the  part  of  lliose  who  could  not  know  its  character. 
Its  publication  must  dissipate  all  such  ideas  of  the  views  he  enter- 
tained at  this  time,  and  upon  bis  sincerity  of  patriotism  subsequently, 
we  apprehend  there  can  be  do  sliadow  of  doubt. 

The  insight  of  the  pohtics  of  Pennsylvania  during  this  period, 
furnished  by  the  connecting  narrative  of  the  author,  is  particularly 
valuable.  The  causes  which  prevented  her,  at  the  outset  of  the  con- 
test with  Great  Britain,  from  taking  the  bold  and  decided  stand  in 
vindication  of  colonial  rights,  and  from  putting  forth  those  strong 
assertions  of  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  upon  which  some  of  her  sisters 
ventured,  and  the  laborious  cflbrts  by  which  those  influences  were 
counteracted  and  destroyed,  are  pointed  out  with  clearness  and 
vigor.  Towards  the  result,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no  man  contributed 
more  than  Uecd.  We  pass  to  the  commencement  of  his  military  life. 

On  Washington's  departure  in  June,  1775,  to  take  charge  of  the 
army,  Reed  accompanied  him  to  Boston,  and  while  there  was  oiTered 
and  accepted  tlie  post  of  aid  lo  the  commander-in-chief.  To  one  of 
his  friends,  who  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  danger  of  the  step,  he 
made  the  characteristic  reply,  "I  have  no  inclination  to  be  hanged 
for  half  treason.  When  a  subject  draws  his  sword  against  bis  prince, 
he  must  cut  his  way  through  if  he  means  afterwards  to  sit  do^^*Tl  in 
safety.  I  have  taken  too  active  a  part  in  what  may  be  called  the 
civil  part  of  opposition,  to  rtnounce  without  disgrace  the  public  cause, 
when  it  seems  to  lead  to  danger,  and  have  a  most  soveroign  contempt 
for  the  man  who  can  plan  measures  he  has  not  spirit  to  eiecule." 
It  was  upon  the  urgent  solicitation  uf  Washington  himself  that  he  was 
induced  to  remain.  The  sacrifice,  it  may  be  imagined,  was  a  great 
one  to  a  young  man  with  narrow  means,  just  entering  ujK)n  a  lucrative 
practice,  and  leaving  beliind  him  a  wife  and  two  infant  children,  bat 
it  was  made  without  a  murmur,  and  the  author  proudly  adds,  as  the 
due  of  a  woman  of  the  revolution,  that  "  the  young  mother  did  ber 
absent  patriot  full  justice,  by  her  fortitude  and  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  his  thus  following  the  path  of  honor  and  public  duly."  The  rela- 
tions between  the  commander-in-chief  and  Heed,  were  henceforth  of 
the  most  intimate  nature.  The  expressions  of  Washington's  esteem 
for  his  merits,  and  dependence  on  bis  assistance,  are  constant  and 
warm.  Reed  was  in  fact  the  confideutial  secretary  as  well  as  the 
aid,  and  his  pen  was  employed  in  the  preparation  of  many  of  the  most 
important  despatches  of  this  campaign. 

The  sit'ge  of  Boston  is  truly  characterized  by  the  author,  as  on© 
of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  war.     Between  the  renown 
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city,  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  whigs.    The  fate  of 
chiirtcrwas  sealed. 

On  the  lOlh,  John  Adams  brought  forward  in  Congress  hisreMJ 
tion  recommending  the  rcmudelling^  by  the  states  of  their  gorei 
menls,  and  speedily  followed  it  up  by  the  report  of  the  committee 
whom  the  subject  was  referred.  A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Phi 
delphia  immediately  decided  upon  calling  a  convention,  to  ta 
the  sense  of  the  people  upon  ihc  continuance  of  the  charter.  1 
friends  of  tlie  existing  order  of  things  struggled  against  the  moveiB^ 
in  vain.  The  assembly,  which  met  again  on  the  20th,  was  left  a 
stantly  without  a  quorum,  until  the  6th  of  June,  when  the  Virgi] 
resolutions  instructing  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote  for  ixi4 
pcndcncc,  were  presoutcd  to  it.  On  the  Sth,  a  compromise  committ 
to  whom  they  were  referred,  of  which  Reed  was  a  member,  reporti 
the  result  being,  as  was  expected,  only  to  recommend  the  rescind! 
the  instructions  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  of  the  year  befc 
The  effect  was,  however,  produced.  "  Of  the  aevon  Pennsylvw 
delegates  in  Congress,  on  the  vote  of  the  Ist  of  July,  in  commiti 
of  the  whole,  three  voted  for  independence  and  four  against  it ;  a 
on  the  4th,  two  of  those  who  voted  adversely  to  independence  bel 
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to  act  his  part  in  whatever  station  his  country  may  call  him  to,  in 
times  of  difficulty,  dacii^er,  and  distress.  \Vliilst  I  think  this  a  duty, 
I  must  submit,  although  the  couiiciU  of  America  have  taken  a  differ- 
ent course  from  my  judgment  and  wishes.  I  think  that  tho  indiridtn] 
who  dcchncs  the  »er\'ic:e  of  his  country  because  its  councils  are  not 
conformable  to  bis  ideas,  makea  but  a  bad  subject ;  a  good  one  will 
follow,  if  he  cannot  lead." 

The  letter  from  Mr.  de  Berdt  of  course  led  lo  nothing  ;  but  Reed 
was  present  at  all  the  interviews  with  the  officers  sent  by  Lord  Howe 
to  the  commander-in-chief.  The  raission.it  need  not  be  said,  proved 
utterly  abortive.  Its  preliminaries  w^ro  embarrassed  by  the  absurd 
refusal  of  l#ord  Ilowe  to  recognize  Wushington  by  his  military  title, 
and  its  powers  extended  no  farther  than  the  granting  of  pardons.  It 
served,  to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps,  to  satisfy  individuals  that  their 
rights  could  only  be  secured  by  the  sword ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
created  in  the  camp  a  feeling  of  uncertainty,  little  favorable  to  dis- 
cipline.    Alt  doubts,  however,  as  to  negotitition,  were  soon  dispelled. 

4in  the  22d  of  August,  General  Howe  landed  at  Gravesend,  and  the 


Btttl«  Qrouod  of  Traotoo. 

Reed,  after  an  attempt  to  recover  the  orij^nal  of  Ins  own,  which, 
in  consequence  of  Lee's  capture  by  the  British,  proved  futile,  wrote 
to  Washington,  simply  explaining  the  sentiments  really  contained  in 
it,  and  expressing,  in  language  asbentiliful  ns  appropriate,  his  reB;rel 
at  having,  even  unjustly,  forfeited  hia  regard.  Washington's  reply 
was  such  as  became  him.  "  He  was  Iiurt,  not  because  he  thought 
his  judgment  wronged  by  the  expressions  contained  in  it,  but  l>ecause 
the  same  sentiments  were  not  communicated  immediately  to  himself," 
It  need  not  be  said  that  their  old  friendship  was  restored.  Not  so 
Lee.  At  a  later  period,  to  gratify  his  resentment  towards  Washing- 
ton, he  had  the  baseness,  in  a  newspaper  article,  to  alluti«  to  Roed't 
private  opinion  of  the  commander-in-chief,  as  contrary  to  what  be 
publicly  professed  towards  him,  hinting  at  that  letter  as  his  authority. 
The  attempt  did  him  no  good,  nor  harm  to  those  to  whum  be 
intended  it. 

The  commencement  of  the  ensuing  winter  was  marked  with  gloom 
and  despondency.  Washington's  army,  reduced  to  a  handful,  were 
driven  beyond  the  Raritan.  I^eo  was  a  prisoner ;  New  Jersey  was 
in  the  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  enemy,  its  legislature  scattered 
to  the  winds ;  Cornwallis  with  a  strong  and  well  appointed  forces 
rapidly  pursuing  the  wreck  of  the  continentals.  It  was  in  this  dai 
hour  Ih'it  Pennsylvania  almost  of  herself  retrieved  the  fortunes 
the  war.  Mifflin  and  Reed  were  successively  despatched  to  Phila- 
delphia for  aid,  and  it  was  forthcoming.  "  At  no  period  of  the  war,' 
says  our  author,  "  did  any  portion  of  the  colonies  exhibit  a  fine 
spirit  than  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  at  this  junc 
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he  rendered  important  serriccs,  and  at  Geroaantown  dUtinguished 
hinaaelf  particularly. 

The  fall  succeeding  the  capture  of  Philadelphia  was  spent  in  an 
obstinate  defence  of  the  Delaware,  and  in  efforts  to  retake  the  city,  i 
Severely  as  its  loss  had  fallen  upon  the  country,  the  army  had  ntUiedj 
under  the  blow,  and  ofTeusive  operdtions  were  constantly  &lteiDpied.j 
Reed,  who  seems  to  have  been  ever  in  favor  of  fighting,  upon  thej 
final  abandonment  of  the  capital,  turned  his  mind  to  other  sources! 
of  annoyance.     A  letter  to  Washington  of  December   Ist,  urges  an] 
alteoipt  on  New  York.     About  this  time  he  was  recalled  to  camp  to 
assist  in  deciding  upon  winter  quarters,  and  there  look  part  in  the 
last  affair  of  tiic  campaign,  the  skirmish  at  Chesuut  Hill,  where  he 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  • 

On  the  nth  December  the  army  took  up  its  quarters  at  Vall^ 
Forge.    The  history  of  that  wnter  is  familiar  to  every  one.    The 
shameful  abandonment  of  the  army  by  Congress  to  famine  and  cold 
reduced  it  to  the  verge  of  destruction.    It  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  January  that  they  were  made  to  act,  when  a  committee,  of  which 
Reed,  who  had  been  elected  to  that  body,  was  one,  were  appointed 
with  full  powers  to  repair  to  camp  and  confer  with  the  commander^ 
in-chief.     The  result  of  their  mission,  tardily  enough,  however,  was 
the   reorgauizaliou  of  the   quartermaster's   department,    to   which 
Gen.  Greene  was  appointed.     Reed's  services  were  considered  soi 
Tnluablc  that  he  was  detained  in  camp,  and  did  not  retake  his  seat  | 
until  the  6th  April.     In  the  beginning  of  June  he  agam  proceeded' 
to  camp  under  a  resolution  of  Congress,  referring  to  Washington, 
Dana  and  himself,  the  remodelling  of  the  army,  and  to  this  duty  hei 
devoted  himself.     Intelligence  from  Europe  now  infused  new  lifai 
and  hope  into  the  nation.     On  the  18th  June,  the  British  cvacuatedl 
Philadelphia,  and  on  the  28lh  was  fought  at  Monmouth  a  hattlef 
memorable  as  one  of  tlie  turning  points  of  the  war.     In  that  action  ^ 
Reed  participated,  having  his  horse  again  shot  under  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1778,  the  second  attempt  a1  negotiation  vraa< 
made  by  Great  Britain  in  the  mission  of  Lord  Carlisle,  Mr.  Eden,| 
and  Governor  Johnstone.  Of  this  business  Mr.  W.  B.  Reed  remarks  u 
"  During  the  Revolution  the  diplomacy  of  the  British  ministry  was,) 
if  possible,  less  dexterous  and  successful  than  their  militar)*  policy.  4 
They  were  always  a  little  loo  late.     Lord  Howe  arrived  a  few  days 
after  the  irrevocable  measure  of  independence  was  adopted ;  and 
Lord  Carlisle  and  his  colleagues  did  not  sail  from  Great  Britain  till 
some  weeks  .Tfter  the  news  of  the  French  alliance  was  on  its  way  to 
America,  and  Congress,  by  its  resululion  of  the  2Sd  .\pril,  1778, 
had  pledged  lliemselves  to  the  world  against  the  very  propositions  \ 
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cilement.  A  preamble  and  reaolutions,  reciting  the  OTerturei  and 
denouncing  their  author,  were  adopted,  and  the  commissioneri  re- 
turned irom  their  bootless  errand — ^Johnstone  to  abuse  Congress,  and 
Lord  Carlisle  to  find  in  his  family  circle  and  the  conversation  of 
George  Selwjii  a  relief  from  his  vexation. 

N  the  middle  of  July,  Reed  resumed  his  seat 
in  Congress,  and  remained,  with  occasional 
intervals  of  employment^  at  camp  until  the 
autumn.  "  During  this  period,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  his  services  seem  to  have  been  tm- 
ccasing.  He  was  a  member  of  every  important 
committee  ;  and  being  the  only  speaking  member 
from  his  8Ute,  seems  lo  have  taken  a  lead  in  every  discussion."  In 
October  he  was  called  lo  another  and  even  more  arduous  service. 
The  Pennsylvania  elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  majority  of 
the  friends  of  the  slate  constitution  in  both  branches  of  its  govern- 
ment ;  and  Ueed,  who  though  originally  opposed  to  and  never  approv- 
ing its  provisions,  had  considered  it  his  duty  to  support  it  when 
adopted,  was  elected  to  the  council.  On  the  Ist  of  December  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  that  body,  an  ofllce  equivalent 
to  that  of  governor  of  the  state. 

In  connection  with  this  event  in  the  life  of  his  subject,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Reed  has  given  a  most  valuable  sketch  of  the  then  condition  of 
alTairs  in  Philadelphia.  Upon  the  recapture  of  the  city,  Arnold  had 
unfortunately  been  appointed  to  the  command.  The  conseqtienct** 
of  his  profligacy  in  its  general  misgovemment  are  already  partially 
kno^vn :  less  ao  that  his  treasonable  practices  bad  commenced  even 
at  this  time.  Upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  his  general  history, 
much  that  is  new  to  us  is  afforded.  It  has  been  fashionable  among 
some  sentimentalists  to  represent  that  man  as  one,  whose  high  spirit, 
wounded  by  injustice,  drove  him,  almost  in  madnc.ts,  lo  his  last  fatal 
step.  If  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Sparks  have  not  already  done  so, 
w©  apprehend  that  the  proofs  contained  in  Mr.  W.  B.  Reed's  work 
will  put  an  end  to  this  twaddle.  *'  The  constitattonal  obliquity  of 
Aniold's  mind,"  observes  the  author,  **  with  its  gradual  development 
of  the  M'orst  of  social  crimes,  treason  to  his  country,  is  as  mnch  a 
part  of  the  revolutionary  picture  as  the  complete  virtue  of  Wash- 
ington." Arnold's  official  corruption  had  begun  at  Quebec ;  it  was 
continued  down  through  every  step  of  his  subsequent  career ;  till,  at 
Philadelphia,  its  unblushing  openness  provoked  the  council  beyond 
endurance,  and  he  was  finally  brought  to  court-martial.  During  the 
period  of  his  government,  or  rather  misgovemment,  his  attentions  to 
the  lories  and  his  insolence  to  the  whigs,  his  balls  given  to  the  wives 


upon  these  poiuU  to  have  been  far  wiser  than  his  generation, 
ing  of  iho  last  class  of  acts,  he  says  :  "  The  commerce  of  raanl 
must  be  free,  or  almost  all  kinds  of  intercourse  will  cease.  Heg 
tion  stagnates  imluslry,  and  creates  a  imiversul  discontent."  Uc 
lunately,  his  opinions  had,  at  first,  but  little  weight  with  the  assem 
which  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  popular  fallacies,  and  infi 
trouble  arose  from  their  legislation.  ForeulalUng  was  the  bugl 
of  the  day.  Its  cffccta  were  bad  enough,  it  is  true,  but  the  ren 
was  one  which  never  cured  that  disease.  The  excitement  in  P] 
dclpliia  upon  these  subjects  at  one  lime  broke  out  into  a  riot,  wli 
but  for  Reed's  firmness,  threatened  the  must  dangerous  results, 
was  not  until  176  1  that  he  fnially,  as  it  were,  forced  the  asses 
into  a  repeal  of  the  lender  laws,  and  thus  gave  llie  death  blow 
currency  which  had  been  upheld  contrary  to  all  right»  as  it  wa«  i 
trary  to  all  sense.  Among  the  important  topics  presented,  in 
bcginniug  of  Mr.  Reed's  administration,  were  the  measure  know 
the  J'roprietary  Bill,  or  "  Divesting  Act,"  which  stripped  the  proj 
tarics  of  the  public  domain,  as  the  declaration  of  independence 
the  monarch  of  his  paramount'  sovereignly ;  the  transfer  o/ 
College  Charter,  like  the  former  one  of  a  revolutionary  cliara 
and  necessity ;  and  the  gradual  abohlion  of  slavery.  All  lhe« 
strenuously  advocated  and  carried. 

Our  sjKice  will  allow  us  no  opportunity  of  entering  at  large  i 
so  intricate  a  field  as  his  administration  opens  upon  us.  Reed  j 
the  station  of  supreme  executive  of  the  state  until  December,  IT 
the  constitutional  limit  of  his  office.     To  all  who  are  familiar  i 
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aimilar  characters.  Times  of  long-continued  suffering  often  too 
estrange  men  who  respect  each  other.  It  was  at  least  a  consolatioa 
that  Reed  carried  to  his  grave  the  confidence  and  affection  of  Wash- 
ington, of  Greene,  and  of  Anthony  Wayne. 

The  descendant,  whose  filial  duty  lias  given  us  idie  records  of  his 
ancestor's  hfe,  has  discharged  his  part  faithfully.  The  facts  upon 
which  Heed's  enemies  based  their  substantial  accusations,  he  has 
stated,  as  it  seems  to  us,  wiihovit  ilinching;  he  has  also  met  them 
manfully,  .ind,  as  we  think,  with  entire  success.  Thnt,  down  to  ihc 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  Reed  was  desirous  of  areconciiiation  with 
England,  ia  admitted — few  [>eople,  at  least  in  the  middle  and  soulhem 
states,  were  not.  That  he  would  have  sacrificed  one  |)rinctplo  to 
effect  that  reconciliation,  we  have  every  evidence  in  coniradictioo. 
That  he  was  not  prepared  for  a  declaration  of  independence  when  it 
took  place,  seems  probable.  He  was  not  alone  in  the  sentiment. 
So  late  as  April  1st,  1776,  Washington  wTOle  him  :*' My  countr)'mcn, 
I  know  from  their  form  of  government  and  steady  attachment  hefel<>- 
fore  to  Toyality,  will  come  reluctantly  into  the  idea  of  independency." 
But  that  he  would  have  retreated  after  that  step,  there  is  no  such 
probability.  The  often  recurred  to  charge  of  a  disposition  or  willing* 
ness  to  intrigue  with  the  enemy,  we  hold  to  be  utterly  and  entirely 
false.  The  man  who  in  the  outset  of  the  struggle  refused  tlie  bribe 
which  Johnstone  offered  to  Reed,  should  not  afterwards  have  been 
suspected.  At  the  first  blow  struck,  he  went  into  the  figlit ;  and  he 
went  through  it  without  faltering  or  hesitation.  He  was  not  "  to  be 
hung  for  half  treason."  Calumny  has  been  too  often  the  lot  of  great 
men,  and  those  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  furnished 
exceptions.  General  Heed  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1785,  in  the 
forty^third  year  of  his  age.* 
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aurpriiie,  nhich  was  formed  by  fievernl  gentiemeii  in  Connecticut, 
uas  coinmuuicutetl  to  him,  and  he  reuddy  engaged  iu  the  project. 
Receiving  directions  from  the  general  asBembly  of  CoDnecticut^  to 
raiftc  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  &iid  conduct  the  cnlerprisci  he  col- 
lected two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  hardy  Rettlcrs,  and  procevdcd 
to  Castlcton.  Here  he  was  unexpectedly  joinfd  by  Colonel  AmoM, 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Matsachutetls  committee  to 
raise  four  hundred  men,  and  cflect  the  same  object  which  waa  sow 
about  to  be  accomplished.  They  reached  the  lake  opposite  Ticoo- 
deroga,  on  the  cTening  of  the  9lh  of  May,  1775.  With  the  vlnioBt 
difficulty  boali  were  procured,  and  eighty-lhrce  men  were  landed 
near  the  garrison.  Arnold  now  wished  to  BBsume  the  comniand,  to 
lead  on  the  men,  and  swore  that  he  would  go  in  himself  the  first. 
Allen  Bworc  that  he  shoald  not.  The  dispute  begiiming  to  run  high, 
some  of  the  gentlemen  present  interposed,  and  it  was  agreed  tliat 
both  should  go  in  together,  Allen  on  the  right  hand,  and  Arnold  on 
the  left.     The  following  i»  AUen*s  own  account  of  the  affair : — 

HE  Hrst  systematical  and  bloody  attempt  ot 
Lexington,  to  enslave  America,  thoroughly 
electrified  my  mind,  and  fully  dclemuDcd 
me  to  take  a  part  with  my  country.  And 
while  I  was  wishing  for  an  opportunity  to 
signalixe  myself  in  its  behalf,  dirediona 
were  privately  sent  to  me  from  the  then 
colony,  now  slate  of  Connecticut,  to  rai«c 
the  Grrrn  Mountain  Boys,  and  if  possible  with  them  to  surprise  and 
lake  the  fortress  of  TiconJeroga.  This  enterprise  I  cheerfully  under- 
took; and  after  first  guarding  all  the  several  passes  that  lead  thither, 
to  cut  off  all  intelligence  between  the  garrison  and  the  country,  made 
a  forced  march  from  Bennington,  and  arrived  at  the  Inte  opposite 
Ticohderoga,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  May,  1775,  willi  two 
hundred  and  thirty  valiant  Gre«n  Mountain  Boys ;  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficuUy  lh;il  I  procured  boats  to  cross  the  lake.  How- 
evrr,  1  IiuhIc^  nghty-thrce  men  nrfir  the  garrison,  and  sent  the  boats 
back  for  the  rrnr  guard,  commanded  by  Colooel  Seth  Warner ;  but 
the  day  brgnn  to  dawn,  and  I  found  myself  necessitated  to  attack 
the  fort,  Iieforc  the  rear  could  er<»ss  the  lake ;  and  as  it  was  viewed 
hasardous,  I  hnranguiMl  the  officers  and  soldier*  in  the  mamier  fuUow- 
ing  ;  '  Kriemis  and  frllow-soldiers  ;  you  hare,  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  U'rn  a  scourge  and  terror  to  arbitrary  powers.  Your  valor  has 
been  (anted  abroad,  and  acknowledged,  as  appears  by  the  advice  and 
orders  to  mc  friwii  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  to  surprise 
wid  take  the  gurhsou  now  before  us.     I  now  propose  to  advance 
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ETHAN     ALLEM. 

rior  lustre ;  and  Ticondcroga  and  its  dependencies  smiled  on  lU 
conquerors,  who  tossed  about  the  flowing  bowl,  and  wished  success 
to  Congress,  and  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  America.  Happy  il 
was  lor  me,  at  that  time,  Ihal  the  future  pages  of  the  book  of  fate, 
which  nflerward  unfolded  a  miserable  scene  of  two  years  aud  eight 
monibs  iinpnsoument,  were  hid  from  my  view." 

Tliis  brilliunt  exploit  secured  to  Allen  a  high  reputation  for  in- 
trepid valor  throufihout  the  country.  In  the  fnll  of  1770,  he  was 
sent  twice  into  Canada  to  observe  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  and 
attach  them  if  possible  to  the  American  cause.  During  one  of  these 
excursions,  he  made  a  rush  and  romantic  attempt  upon  Montreal. 
He  had  been  sent  by  General  Montgomery  with  a  guard  of  eighty 
men  on  a  tour  into  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood.  On  his  return, 
lie  was  met  by  a  Major  Brown,  who  had  been  on  the  same  business. 
It  was  agreed  between  them  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  island  of 
Montreal.  Allen  was  to  cross  the  river,  and  land  with  bis  party  a 
little  north  of  the  city  ;  while  Brown  was  to  pass  over  a  little  to  the 
sooth,  with  near  two  hundred  men.  Allen  crossed  the  river  in  the 
night,  as  had  been  proposed,  but  by  some  means  Brown  and  his  party 
failed.  Instead  of  returning,  Allen,  with  great  rashness,  concluded  to 
maintain  his  ground.  General  Carlton  soon  received  intelligence  of 
Allcn*s  situation  and  the  smallncss  of  his  numbers,  and  marched 
out  against  him  with  about  forty  regulars  and  a  considerable 
number  of  English,  Canadians  and  Indians,  amounting,  in  the 
whole,  to  some  hundreds.  Allen  attempted  to  defend  himself,  but 
it  was  to  no  purpose.  Being  deserted  by  several  of  bis  men,  and 
having  fifteen  killed,  he,  with  thirty-eight  of  his  men,  were  taken 
prisoners. 

He  was  now  kept  for  some  time  in  irons,  nnd  was  treated  with  the 
most  rigorous  and  unsparing  cruelty.     From  his  narrative  it  appeals 
that  the  irons    placed    on  him  were  uncommonly  heavy,  and  so 
fastened,  that  he  could  not  lie  down,  otherwise  tbnn  on  his  back.     A 
chest  was  his  seat  by  day,  and  his  bed  by  night.     Soon  after  his 
capture,  still    loaded  with  irons,  he  wus  sent  to    En^l^nd,  being 
assured  that  the  halter  would  be  the  reward  of  his  rebellion  when  he 
arrived  there.     Finding  that  threats  and  menaces  had  no  effect  upon 
him,  high  command  and  a  large  tract  of  the  conquered  countrj*  was 
afterward  offered  him,  on  condition  he  would  join  the  British.     To^ 
the  last  he  replied,  "that  he  viewed  their  ofler  of  conquered  Unite4il 
States  land,  to  be  similar  to  that  which  the  devil  offered  to  Jesui  ^ 
Christ :  to  give  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  if  he  would  fall 
down  and  worship  him,  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  poor  devil  had 
not  one  foot  of  land  upon  earth." 
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HE  afisailinfi^  column,  lo  whic. 
beloDged,  was  led  by  Major  Ar 
When  that   officer  was  wour 
and  carried  from  the  ground, 
gan  threw  himself  into  the 
and,  rushini^    forward,  passed 
first  and  second    barriers.      J 
moment,  victory  appeared  cei 
But  the  fall  of  Montgomery  cl) 
the  prospect,  the   assailants 
repulsed,  and  the  enterprise,  i 
doncd.     During  his  captivity, 
tain  Morgan  was  treated  with  | 
kindness,  and  not  a  little  distinc 
He  was  repeatedly  visited  in 
fmement  by  a  British  officer  of  ] 
who  at  length  made  an  attempt  ou  his  patriotism  and  virtuj 
offering  him  the  commission  and    emoluments    of  coloQCit^| 
British  army,  on  condition  that  he  would  desert  the  American 
join  the  royal  standard. 

Morgan  rejected  the  proposal  with  scorn :  and  requested  the  CO 
and  corrupt  negotiator  **  never  again  to  insult  him  in  his  misforti 
by  an  offer  which  plainly  implied  tliat  he  thought  him  a  villain." 
officer  withdrew,  and  did  not  again  recur  to  the  subject.  H 
On  being  exchanged.  Morgan  immediately  rejoined  the  Aim 
army,  and  received,  by  the  recommendation  of  General  Wasbii] 
the  command  o(  a  regiment. 

In  the  year  1777,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  select  rifl 
with  which,  in  various  instances,  he  acted  on  the  enemy  with  tei 
effect,  -  His  troops  were  considered  the  most  dangerous  in  the  Ai 
can  service.  To  confront  them,  in  the  field,  was  almost  cerlaJM^ 
to  the  British  officers.  ^| 

On  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  the  ) 
lions  and  services  of  Colonel  Morgan,  and  his  riflemen,  were  be 
all  praise.  Much  of  the  glory  of  the  achievement  belonged  to  ti 
Yet  so  gross  was  tbe  injustice  of  General  Gates,  that  he  did  not 
mention  them  in  liis  oHicial  despatches.  His  reason  for  this 
secret  and  dishonorable.  Shortly  alter  the  surrender  of  Burgc 
General  Gales  took  occasion  to  hold  with  Morgan  a  pri*'ale 
versation.  In  llie  course  of  this,  he  told  liim  confidentially, 
the  main  army  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  the  conda< 
Genera!  Washington;  that  the*reputation  of  the  commands 
chief  was  rapidly  declining ;  and  Uiat  several  officers  of  great  v 
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Iiad  Tendered  him  in  bts  operations  agninst  th«  army  of  Gen.  Bur- 
goyiie. 

Having  received  no  acknowledgment,  nor  even  civility,  for  aiding 
to  decorate  him  with  laurels  in  the  north,  he  frankly  declared  that 
there  were  no  considerations,  except  of  a  public  nature,  that  could 
induce  hira  to  co-operate  in  his  campai^is  to  the  south.  *'  Motives 
of  public  good  might  influence  him,  becautte  his  country  had  a  claim 
on  him,  in  any  quarter,  where  he  could  promote  her  interest ;  but 
personal  altachmcnt  must  not  be  expected  to  exist,  where  he  had 
experienced  nothing  but  neglect  and  injustice." 

The  two  ofBccrs  parted,  mutually  dissatisfied  :  the  one  on  accoont 
of  past  treatment,  the  other  of  the  recent  interview. 

N  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  afterward,  Congress 
having  promoted  Colontl  Morgan  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  by  brevet,  with  a  view  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  services  in  the  south,  he  pro- 
ceeded without  detay  to  join  the  army  of  General 
Gates.  But  he  was  prevented  from  serving  any 
length  of  time  under  that  officer,  by  his  defeat 
near  Camden,  before  his  arrival ;  and  his  being  soon  after  superseded 
in  command  by  General  Greene. 

Soon  after  taking  command  of  the  southern  army.  General  Greeoe 
dospalched  General  Morgan  with  four  hundred  continentals,  under 
Cutonel  Howard,  Colonel  WashingtoD's  corps  of  dragoons,  and  a 
few  militia,  amounting  in  all  to  about  six  hundred,  to  take  position 
on  the  left  of  the  British  army,  then  lyirg  at  Winnsborough,  under 
Lord  Comwallis,  while  ho  took  poal  about  seventy  miles  to  his  right. 
This  judicious  disposition  excited  his  lordship's  apprehensions  for  the 
safely  of  Ninety-Six  and  Augusta,  British  posts,  which  he  considered 
as  menaced  by  the  movements  of  Morgan. 

Colonel  Tarlcton,  with  a  strong  detachment,  amounting  in  horse 
and  foot  to  near  a  thousand  men,  was  immediately  despatched  by 
Comwallis  to  the  protection  of  Ninety-Six,  with  orders  to  bring 
General  Morgan,  if  possible,  to  battle.  To  the  ardent  temper  and 
chivalrous  disposition  of  the  British  colonel,  this  direction  was  per- 
fectly congenial.  Greatly  superior  in  numbers,  he  advanced  on 
Morgan  with  a  menacing  aspect,  and  compelled  him.  at  first,  to  fall 
back  rapidly.  But  the  retreat  of  the  American  commander  was  not 
long  continued.  Irritated  by  pursuit,  reinforced  by  a  body  of  mihtia, 
and  reposing  great  conGdence  in  the  spirit  and  firmness  of  his  regular 
troops,  he  halted  at  the  Cowpens,  and  determined  to  gratify  bit 
adversary,  in  his  eagerness  for  combat.  This  was  on  the  night  of 
the  16ih  of  January,  1781.     Early  in  the  morning  of  the  succeeding 
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Colonc]  Howiird's  right.  This  officer  instantly  took  measurei  to 
defend  his  flank,  by  directin;^  his  rii^ht  company  to  chan^^c  its  front; 
but,  mistaking  this  order,  the  company  M\  back ;  upon  which  the 
Une  began  to  retire,  ami  General  Morgan  directed  it  to  retrcot  to  the 
cavalry.  This  manoauvre  being  performed  with  precision,  our  flank 
became  relieved,  and  tlie  nrw  position  was  assumed  with  prompti- 
tude. Considering  this  retrograde  move ment  the  procvirsor  of  fljghl, 
the  British  line  rushed  on  with  impetuosity  and  disorder ;  but  u  it 
drew  near,  Howard  faced  about,  and  gave  it  a  close  and  murderous 
fire.  Stunned  by  this  unexpected  shock,  the  most  advanced  of  the 
enemy  recoiled  in  confusion.  Howard  seized  the  liappy  moment, 
and  followed  hts  advantage  with  the  bayonet.  Tliis  decisive  step 
gave  us  the  day.  The  reserve  having  been  brought  near  the  line, 
shared  in  the  destruction  of  our  fire,  and  presented  no  rallying  point 
to  the  fugitives.  A  part  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  having  gained  our 
rear,  fell  on  that  portion  of  the  nnlitia  who  had  retired  to  their  horses. 
Washington  struck  at  them  with  his  dragoons,  and  drove  them  before 
him.  Thus,  by  a  simultaneous  ofTort,  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  were  routed.  Morgan  pressed  home  his  success,  and  the  pur- 
suit became  vigorous  and  general. 

"  In  this  decisive  battle  we  lost  about  seventy  men,  of  whom  twelve 
only  were  killed.  The  British  infantry,  with  the  exception  of  the 
baggage  guard,  were  nearly  all  killed  or  taken.  One  hundred,  in- 
cluding ten  officers,  were  killed ;  twenty-three  officers  and  five  bnn- 
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,OHN  EAGER  HOWARD  was  bora 
in  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1752.  Hii  ance«ton 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the 
stale,  the  grandfather,  Joshua  Howard,  having 
emigrHled  from  England  in  1686.  Here  he 
obtained  a  tract  of  laiid,  and  married  MiM 
Joanna  O'CarrolI,  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
from  Ireland.  His  son,  Cornelius,  became 
affianced  to  Miss  Ruth  Eager,  a  descendant  of 
an  English  landholder,  under  the  charter  of  Lord  Baltimore.  These 
were  the  parents  of  Colonel  Howard.  Little  of  military  history  is 
woven  with  the  family  history,  eiccpt  that  the  grandfather  fought 
under  the  Duke  of  York  during  the  Monmouth  insurrection,  and 
seems  to  have  been  once  or  twice  concerned  in  some  Indian 
difficulties. 

Of  Howard's  early  life  we  know  nothing.  He  was  certainly  not 
educated  for  a  particular  profession,  and  probably  was  either  brought 
up  to  faroiing,  or  without  any  specific  prospects  as  to  his  future 
course.  The  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  however,  roused  him 
to  activity ;  and  so  eager  did  he  become  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his 
country,  that  the  committee  of  safety  offered  him  a  commission  as 
colonel.    This,  however,  he  declined  to  accept,  on  account  of  its 
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house,  we  ncru  fired  ut  from  the  upper  windows,  but  receWed  oo 
injury.    We  pussitid  on  1o  the  rear  of  t»evcral  Moue  bouses,  loan 
orchard,  where  we.  were  halted  by  Colonel  llazen.'  ••••••••• 

Whilst  wc  were  halted,  iho  British  urmy  were  formed  in  the  School 
ITousc  Lane,  directly  in  our  frout,  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  from 
us,  but  owing  to  the  densenciis  of  the  fog,  which  had  greatly  iucreased 
after  the  commenccznent  of  the  action,  wc  could  not  see  them. 
About  ttie  time  of  the  attack  on  tlie  house,  a  party  of  Mublenburgs 
and  Scott's  brigades  from  the  left  wing,  particularly  the  9lh  Virginia 
regiment,  couuuauUed  by  Colonel  Af  athews,  advanced  to  the  eastward 
of  Chcw*8  house,  and  penetrated  to  the  market-bouse.  The  British 
general,  Grey,  brought  from  their  left  the  4th  brigade,  under  Agnew, 
and  three  battalions  of  the  3d,  and  made  an  attack  upon  them^ 
whilst  ihcy  were  engaged  with  two  regiments  brought  up  from  the 
right  wing.  Thus  assailed  in  front  :uid  on  both  wings,  Mathews 
defended  himself  with  great  Lmvcry,  and  did  not  surrender  untd  the 
most  of  his  officers  were  killed  or  wounded.  He  himself  rcceiT«d 
several  bayonet  wounds." 

-After  this  battle,  Mushington  retired  to  the  hilly  country  near 
Philadelphia,  and  for  a  considerable  time  neither  army  appeared 
willing  to  molest  the  other.  Colonel  Willtnms  was  with  tlie  Ameri- 
cana during  this  inactive  period,  but  ot  the  j>articular  nature  of  his 
duties  we  are  informed  nothing.  On  one  occusion,  Howe  left  Pbilfr- 
delphia,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  battle  ;  but  after  manoeu* 
vring  for  some  time,  broke  up  hia  camp,  returned  to  the  city,  and 
both  armies  resumed  their  inactivity  until  the  British  evacuated 
Philadelphia.  Major  Howard  moved  with  the  Americans  in  pursuit, 
and  was  subsc^^ueutly  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 

N  the  spring  of  J780,  fourteen  hun- 
dred troops,  principally  from  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  embarked  on 
the  ChcsapeaKe,  in  order  to  reliere 
Charleston,  which  was  then  be- 
sieged by  a  large  British  force. 
They  failed  to  accomplish  iheil 
object,  being  unable  toreach  Peters- 
burg until  June,  nearly  a  month 
after  Churleston  had  capitulated. 
Major  Howard  accompanied  these 
troops,  and  on  the  first  of  June  was 
promuud  to  ihe  rank  ol  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  fifth  Maryland 
reginienl,  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  to  lake  rank  as  such, 
from  the  1  Ith  day  of  March,  1778. 
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Colonel  Howard  bore  an  ample  share  in  the  disaslrous  march  of 
jates  to  the  south,  tlio  particulars  of  which  are  given  iu  another 
lart  of  this  volome.  Diseased,  eraaciftled,  and  half-starved,  the 
Americans  were  hurried  into  action,  with  a  superior  veteran  force. 
Tree  from  all  these  difficulties,  and  totally  defeated.  Few  brigades 
lafTered  more  than  the  two  from  Maryland,  one  of  which  was  com- 
manded by  Howard.  He  charged  the  enemy  in  front  of  him  with 
the  bayonet ;  but  the  rout  of  the  main  body  frustrnti-d  the  benefits 
of  this  commencement,  and  almost  all  the  brigade  being  dispersed, 
the  colonel  retreated  with  the  wretched  remnant,  to  Charlotte. 

The  sufferings  experienced  by  the  militia  after  the  battle  of  Cimiden, 
vere  dreadful.  Alarm  flew  like  a  withering  pestilence  through  the 
country,  forts  and  villages  were  abandoned,  companies  broken  up,  and 
firesides  deserted.  The  soldiers  who  could  be  kept  together,  often 
subsisted  for  several  days  on  nothing  "but  unripe  peaches,  and  the 
warmest  friend*  of  liberty  began  to  consider  the  south  as  lost  to  the 
confederacy. 

In  October  an  infantry  battalion  was  organized,  and  the  command 
given  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Howard,  with  orders  to  take  a  position 
favorable  for  watching  the  enemy.  Dunng^  the  same  month,  Fergu- 
son was  defeated  at  King's  Mountain,  which  tended  not  a  little  to 
restore  the  spirits  of  the  Americans.  Little  of  interest  then  trans- 
pired, until  the  arrival  of  General  Greene  as  commander  of  the 
southern  army.    This  was  in  December. 

M^e  now  come  to  the  greatest  military  event  in  the  life  of  Colonel 
Howard — the  battle  of  Cowpcns.  In  the  disposition  for  battle,  the 
coIoneKs  troops,  composed  of  the  continental  infantry  and  two  com- 
panies of  the  Virginia  militia  under  Captains  Triplclt  and  Taite, 
i>ccupied  the  second  line  behind  General  Pickens.  When  the  militia 
af  the  latter  officer  retreated,  Tarleton  fell  furiously  upon  Howard, 
vho  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  fell  back  and  formed  a  new  line  of 
»attle.  Considering  this  retrograde  movement  the  precursor  of  flight, 
he  B  ritish  nished  on  with  impetuosity  and  d  isorder ;  but  as  they  drew 
tear,  Howard  faced  about  and  gave  them  a  close  and  murderous  fire. 
Uunned  by  this  unexpected  shock,  the  most  advanced  of  the  enemy 
ecoited  in  confusion,  and,  seizing  the  happy  moment,  the  colonel 
irdered  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  which  decided  the  day.  We 
;ive  the  particulars  of  this  brilliant  movement  in  his  own  words ; — 
'  Seeing  my  right  flank  was  exposed  to  the  enemy,  I  attempted  to 
change  the  front  of  Wallace's  company  ;  in  doing  it  some  confusion 
Bniued,  and  first  a  part  and  then  the  whole  of  the  company  com- 
menced a  retreat.  The  oflScers  along  the  line  seeing  this,  and  sup- 
poiing  that  orders  had  been  given  for  a  retreat,  faced  their  men 
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about  and  moved  ofT.  Morgftn,  who  had  mostly  been  with  lh« 
militia,  quickly  rode  up  to  me  and  expressed  apprehensions  of  the 
event ;  but  T  soon  removed  his  fears  by  pointing  to  the  line,  and  ob- 
serv'injT  that  men  were  not  beaten  who  retreated  in  that  order.  He 
then  ordered  me  to  keep  with  the  men  until  we  came  to  the  rifing 
ground  near  Washington's  horse  ;  and  he  rode  forward  to  fix  on  the 
most  proper  place  for  ua  to  hall  and  face  about.  In  a  minute  we 
had  a  perfect  line.  The  enemy  were  now  very  near  iw.  Our  men 
commenced  a  very  destructive  fire,  which  they  little  expected,  and  a 
few  ruundit  occnNJoned  great  disorder  in  iheir  ranks.  While  in  this 
confusion  I  ordered  a  chartre  with  the  bayonet,  which  order  was 
obeyed  with  great  alacrity.  As  the  line  advanced,  I  observed  their 
artillery  a  short  distance  in  front,  and  called  to  Captain  Ewing,  who 
was  near  me,  to  take  it.  Captain  Anderson  hearing  the  order,  tdso 
pushed  for  the  same  object ;  and  both  being  emulous  for  the  priie, 
kept  pace  until  near  tlic  first  piece,  when  Anderson,  by  putting  the 
end  of  his  Rpontoon  forward  into  the  ground,  made  a  long  leap,  which 
brought  him  upon  the  gun,  and  gave  liim  the  honor  of  the  fxiie. 
My  attention  was  now  drawn  to  an  altercation  of  some  of  the  men. 
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HE  duty  aerere  in  the  clay,  became  more 
T^  BO  at  night ;  for  numerous  paroles  and 
"^  i  strong  pickets,  were  necessarily  fiir- 
f^  nished  by  the  light  Uoops,  not  only  for 
their  own  safety,  hut  to  prevpnt  the 
enemy  from  placing  thcmsclveii  by  a 
circuitous  march  between  Williams  and 
Greene.  Such  £k  roaiiccuvre  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  American  army ;  and 
to  render  it  imposftible,  half  the  troops 
were  alternately  appropriated  every 
night  to  duty;  so  that  e:irh  man  during  thu  retreat  was  entitled  to 
but  six  hours  repose  in  forty-eight.  Notwithstanding  this  priva- 
tion, the  troops  were  in  fine  spirits  and  good  health ;  delighted  wili 
their  task,  Hnd  determined  to  prove  themselves  worthy  the  diRtinctinu 
with  which  they  had  been  honored.  At  the  hour  of  three  their  toils 
were  renewed  ;  for  Williams  always  pressed  forward  with  the  utmost 
despatch  in  the  morning,  to  gain  such  a  distance  in  front,  as  would 
secure  to  his  soldiers  hreakfast,  iheir  only  meal  during  this  rapid  and 
hazardous  retreat. 

We  are  unable  to  follow  Colonel  Howard  through  all  the  Ln1ri(^acie8 
of  this  admirable  retreat.  He  fully  realized  tlie  expectations  of  hii 
brother  officers,  and  carried  his  detachment  safely  to  the  main  camp. 
The  part  he  took  in  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  is  thus 
described  in  his  own  words  : 

•*  The  [British]  guards,  after  they  had  defeated  General  Stephens, 
pushed  into  the  cleared  ground  and  ran  at  the  second  regiment, 
which  immediately  gave  way — owing  I  believe  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  want  of  officers,  and  having  so  many  new  recruits.  The  guards 
pursued  them  into  our  rear,  where  they  look  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  transaction  was  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  the  first 
regiment,  by  the  wood,  and  unevenness  of  the  ground.  But  my 
station  being  on  the  left  of  the  first  regiment,  and  next  the  cleared 
ground,  Captain  Gibson,  deputy  adjutant-general,  rode  to  me,  and 
informed  me  that  a  party  of  the  enemy,  inferior  in  numbers  to  us, 
were  pushing  through  the  cleared  ground  and  into  our  rear,  and  that 
if  we  would  face  about  and  charge  them  we  might  take  them.  Wa 
had  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  a  party  of  Webster's  brigade, 
though  not  Eiard  pressed,  and  at  that  moment  their  fire  had  slackened. 
I  rode  to  Gunby  and  gave  him  the  information.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  order  the  regiment  to  face  about,  and  we  were  immediately  engaged 
with  the  guards.  Our  men  gave  them  some  well  directed  fires,  and 
we  then  advanced  and  continued  firing.    At  this  time  Gunby*8  horse 
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•vns  shot,  and  when  I  met  him  some  time  after  he  informed  me  that 
his  borso  fell  upon  him,  and  it  was  ^%*ith  difficulty  ho  extricated  him- 
self. As  we  advanced,  I  observed  Washington's  horao,  and  us  their 
morements  were  quicker  than  ours,  t!iey  first  charg-ed  and  broke  the 
eoemy.  My  men  followed  very  quickly,  and  we  passed  through  the 
gaards,  many  of  whom  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  horse  without 
bcinj  much  hurt.  We  took  some  prisoners,  and  the  whole  were  in 
our  power.  After  passing  through  the  guards,  I  found  myself  in  the 
cleared  ground,  and  saw  the  Tlst  regiment  near  the  court-house,  and 
other  columns  of  the  enemy  appearing  in  diflferent  directions.  Wash- 
ington's horse  having  gone  oflT,  I  found  it  necessary  to  retire,  which 
I  did  leisurely ;  but  many  of  the  guards  who  were  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  who  we  supjwsed  were  wounded,  got  up  and  fired  at  ai 
at  we  retired." 

N  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ford, 
w  ho  was  wounded  in  this  battle.  Colonel 
Williams  received  command  of  the  2d 
if'i^^S^  regiment,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
l\s^  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw.     Here,  as  usual, 

>,  the  bayonet  was  his  principal  reliance,  and  afler 
I  a  most  stuhlwrn  conflict,  in  which  one  half  of  his 
men  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  seven  officers 
out  of  twelve  disabled,  he  completely  swept  the 
field.  "Nothing,"  says  General  Greene,  soon 
tfter  the  battle,  **  could  exceed  the  gallantry  of  the  Maryland  line. 
Colonels  Williams,  Howard,  and  all  the  officers  exhibited  acts  of 
uncommon  bravery ;  and  the  free  use  of  the  bayonet  by  this  and 
•ome  other  corps,  gave  us  the  victory." 

In  this  action,  Howard  was  severely  wounded,  and  before  his 
recovery,  the  war  was  virtually  ended.  After  the  war,  he  married 
Hi»s  Margaret  Chew,  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  and 
settled  with  her  upon  his  patrimonial  estate.  He  was  chosen 
governor  of  Maryland  in  1788,  and  served  three  years.  In  1794  he 
declined  a  commission  as  major-general  of  militia.  In  1795  Wa.sh- 
bgton  pressed  him  to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  of  war,  but  he 
decline-d,  principally  on  account  of  ill  health.  "Had  your  inclina- 
tion," writes  Washington  to  him,  "and  private  piirsuils  permitted 
you  to  take  the  office  that  was  offered  to  you,  it  would  have  been  a 
▼erypleasinff  circumstance  to  me,  and  I  am  persuaded,  as  I  oh«ervrd 
to  you  on  a  former  occasion,  a  very  acceptable  one  to  the  public. 
But  the  reasons  which  you  have  assigned  niiist,  however  reluctantly, 
be  submitted  to."  He  was  subsequently  named  by  Washington  as 
one  of  his  brigadiers,  in  the  event  of  war  with  France.    For  some 
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years  he  waa  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislature,  and  iu  179&, 
was  elected  to  liie  United  Slates  seaatc,  where  he  remained  uulii 
1803.  After  the  capture  of  the  capital  by  General  Uoss,  in  1814, 
Colonel  Howard  was  appointed  lo  the  command  of  a  corps  raised 
for  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  To  a  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
expedient  lo  surrender  that  city,  he  exclaimed,  **  1  have  as  mudx 
property  at  stake  as  most  persons,  and  I  have  four  sons  in  the  field ; 
Imt  sooner  would  I  see  my  sons  weltering  in  their  blood,  and  my 
property  reduced  to  ashes,  than  so  far  disgrace  the  country."  The 
defeat  and  death  of  Uoss  relieved  the  public  from  anxiety. 

From  this  lime  until  1821,  we  hear  little  of  Colonel  Howard.  A. 
series  uf  domestic  calamities  then  commenced,  which  prolmbly 
tended  to  shorten  his  own  days.  In  that  year  be  lost  his  eldest 
daughter,  in  1822,  his  eldest  son,  and  in  1824,  his  wife.  On  the 
12lh  of  October,  1827,  after  a  short  illness,  the  father  and  husband 
followed  them  to  another  world. 

Mr.  Adams,  then  President,  thus  notices  this  event,  in  a  letter  to 
the  family. 

*'  Tlie  President  of  the  United  States  has  received  with  deep  con- 
cern, the  communication  from  the  family  of  the  late  Colonel  Howar<i, 
informing  him  of  ihe  decease  of  their  lamented  parent.  Symputhizing 
with  their  aflliction  upon  the  departure  of  their  illustrious  relative, 
he  only  shares  in  the  sentiment  of  universal  regret  with  which  the 
offspring  of  the  revolutionary  age,  throuffhout  the  Union,  will  leeni 
the  close  of  a  life,  eminently  adorned  with  the  honors  of  the  cause 
of  independence,  and  not  less  distinguished  in  the  career  of  peaceful 
mji^islracy,  in  later  time.  He  will  lake  a  sincere,  though  melan 
choly  batisfaction.  in  uniting  with  his  fellow  cilizens  in  attending  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  him,  is  hose  name  has  been  long,  and  will  erer 
remain,  enrolled  among  those  of  the  benefactors  of  his  couulry.'* 

His  funeral  was  very  large,  and  attended  by  the  Prosidcut 
civil  and  military  authorities. 

The  leirislaturo  of  Maryland  ordered  his  portrait  to  be  placedTn 
the  chamber  of  the  house  of  delegates  ;  and  that  of  South  Curolina 
resolved,  "  That  it  was  with  feelings  of  profound  sorrow  and  regret, 
I,hat  South  Carolina  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Colonel  John  Kager  Howard,  of  Maryland,  and  that  the  stale  of 
South  Carolina  can  never  forget  the  distinguished  services  of  ihi 
deceased." 

Colonel  Howard  was  one  of  the  true  heroes  of  the  Revolut.onv 
Entering  the  Held  a  young  man,  well  educated  and  well  principlfd^l 
devoted  lo  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  full  of  mditary  enthusiasm,  bil 
career  was  as   brilliant    as   it  was    fortunate.     \A''benever   he  was 
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)AS  1x>ni  in  Ireland,  in  1733,  and  was  tho  Mjnof 
an  olIictT  who  had  scrvt-d  King  William  in  hii 
wars  in  Ireland  aguiost  King  James.  This 
circumstance  was  Ihe  origin  of  the  nanic  of 
Williamsbure;,  which  is  now  attached  to  one  of 
Ihe  districts  of  Carolina.  The  tlder  Jami-'Si 
with  his  fannfly,  and  several  of  his  neighbors,  migrated  to  that  district 
in  1733,  made  the  first  settlement  there,  and  in  honor  of  King 
William  gave  his  name  to  a  village  laid  out  on  llie  east  bank  of 
Black  river.  The  village  is  now  called  King's  Tree,  from  a  while  or 
short-leafed  pine,  which  in  old  royal  grants  was  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  king;  and  the  name  of  Williamsburg  has  been  transferred  to 
the  district.  To  it  Major  James,  when  an  infant,  wa«  brought  by 
Kia  parents.  His  first  recollections  were  those  of  a  stockade  fort, 
and  of  war  between  the  new  settlers  and  the  natives.  The  former 
were  often  reduced  to  great  straits  in  procuring  tho  necessaries  of 
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life,  and  in  dcfcmliDg  thomsclvcs  against  the  IndtaDD.  In  this  then 
frontier  settlement,  Major  James,  Mr.  James  Bradley,  and  other 
compatriots  of  the  revolution,  were  trained  up  to  defend  and  love 
their  country.  Their  opportunities  for  acquiring  liberal  educations 
were  slender  but  for  obtaining  religious  inetruction  were  very  ample. 
They  were  brought  op  under  the  eye  and  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
John  Rae,  a  Prcsbylpriau  minister,  who  accomjianied  hin  rongrega- 
tiou  in  ihcir  migroliou  from  Ireland  to  Carolina.  Wlien  the  rovolu> 
tioD  commenced,  in  1775,  Major  James  had  acquired  a  considerable 
portion  both  of  reputation  and  proj)erty.  He  was  a  captain  of  militia 
miller  George  the  Third.  Disapproving  of  the  mcBsures  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  be  resigned  his  royal  commission,  but  was  soon 
aflfr  reijistatud  by  a  popular  vote.  In  the  year  1776,  he  marched 
ttith  his  company  to  tlie  defence  of  Charleston.  In  the  year  1779, 
he  was  with  General  Moultrie  on  his  retreat  before  General  Prevost, 
&n4  commanded  one  hundred  and  twenty  riilemcn  in  the  skirmish  at 
Tnliliany.  A^Hicn  Charleston  was  besieged,  in  1760,  Major  James 
narclied  to  its  defence ;  but  Govenior  John  Kutledge  ordered  him 
hack  to  embody  the  country  militia.  The  town  having  fallen,  he 
was  employed  by  his  countrymen  to  wait  on  the  conquerors,  and  to 
inquire  of  them  what  terras  they  would  give.  On  finding  that  no- 
thing short  of  an  unconditional  submission  and  a  resumption  of  the 
cbftracters  and  duties  of  British  subjects  would  be  accepted,  he  ab- 
ruptly broke  off  all  negotiation ;  and,  rejoining  his  friends,  formed 
Uie  stamina  of  the  distinguished  corps  known  in  the  latter  periods 
of  the  revolutionary  war  by  the  name  of  Marion's  Brigade.  In  the 
course  of  lliis  cruel  and  desultory  warfare,  Major  James  wag  reduced 
from  easy  circumstances  to  |ioverly.  All  Iiis  moveable  properly  was 
carried  off,  and  every  house  on  his  plantation  burnt ;  but  he  bore  up 
under  these  misfortunes,  and  devoted,  not  only  nil  his  possessions, 
but  life  itself  for  the  good  of  liis  country.  After  Greene,  as  com- 
iQAndcr-in-chief,  had  superseded  Marion,  Major  James  continued  to 
iWre  under  the  former,  and  fought  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Eulaw, 
The  corps  with  which  he  served  consisted  mostly  of  riOemen,  and 
Were  each  served  vrith  twenty-four  rounds  of  cartridges.  Many  of 
them  erpended  the  whnle,  and  most  of  them  twenty  of  these  in  firing 
on  the  enemy.  Aa  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  aim,  their  shot 
Kldom  failed  of  doing  execution.  Shortly  after  this  action.  Major 
Junes  and  General  Marion  were  both  elected  members  of  the  state 
Irgisluture.  Before  the  general  had  rejoined  his  brigaJe,  it  was  un- 
«iptcl©dly  attacked,  and  after  retreating  was  pursued  by  a  party  of 
tbit  British  commanded  by  Colonel  Thompson,  now  Count  Humford. 
la  this  retreat.  Major  James  being  mounted,  was  nearly  overtaken 
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by  two  British  dragoons,  but  kept  ihem  from  cutting  him  clown  by  & 
judicious  use  of  Ills  pistols,  anrl  nacapcd  by  leapinjf  a  chasm  in  a 
bridjcre  of  twenty  feet  width.  The  dragoons  did  not  follow.  Tli« 
major  being  out  of  their  reach,  rallied  his  men,  brought  them  back 
to  the  charge,  and  stopped  the  progress  of  ttic  enemy.  When  the 
war  was  nearly  over,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  like  another 
Cincinnatus,  returned  to  his  farm  and  flevoted  the  remainder  of  bifl 
days  lo  the  improvement  of  his  property  and  the  education  of  bis 
children.  In  the  year  1791  he  died,  with  the  composure  and  forti- 
tude of  a  Christian  hero. 

The  following  characteristic  anecdote  of  Major  James  is  related 
in  the  life  of  General  Marion.  ' 

"  After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  in  this  year,  Captain  Ardesoif,  of 
the  British  navy,  arrived  at  Georgetown,  to  carry  the  last  proclama- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  into  efTect,  and  invited  the  people  to  come 
in  and  swear  allegiance  to  King  George.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district  submitted  to  this  new  act  of  degradation.  But  there 
remained  a  portion  of  it,  stretching  from  the  Santee  to  the  Pedce, 
and  including  the  whole  of  the  present  Williamsburg,  and  part  of 
Marion  district,  into  which  the  British  arms  had  not  penetrated. 
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"The  inhabitants  of  it  were  generally  of  Irish  extraction;  a  people 
"^xho.  Hi  all  timca  during  the  war,  abhorred  either  submission  or 
'vusalagc.  Among:  thein,  tradition  has  handed  down  the  following 
story  : — ^A  public  meeting  was  called  to  deliberate  upon  their  critical 

HAitnation,  and   Major  John  James,  who  had  heretofure  commanded 
liPin  in  the  field,  and  re]>respntfd  them  in  tlie  legislature,  waa  selected 
s  the  person  who  should  go  down  to  Cnplain  Ardesoif,  and  know 
from  him  whether,  by  his  proclamntion,  he  meant  tliat  they  should 
take  up  arms  against  their  countrymen.     He  proceeded  to  George- 
town, in  the  plam  j^arb  of  a  country  planter,  and  was  introduced  tQ 
^e  captain,  at  his  lodgings,  a  considerable  distance  from  his  ship. 
An  altercation  of  the  following  nature  took  place.     After  the  major 
had  narrated  the  nature  of  his  mission,  the  captain,  surprised  that 
such  an  embassy  sliould  be  sent  to  him,  answered,  'The  submission 
must   be  unconditional.'     To  an  inquiry,  whether  the   inhabitants 
xrould  not  be  allowed  to  stay  at  home  ui»on  their  plantations,  in  peace 
«ad  quiet,  he  replied,    *  Although  you    hare  rebelled   against  his 
majesty,  he  offers  you  free  pardon,  of  which  you  are  undeserving,  for 
you  ought  all  to  be  hanged  ;  but  as  he  offers  you  a  free  pardon,  you 
must  take  up  arms  in  support  of  his  cause.*     To  Major  James's  sug- 
gesting that  the  people  he  came  to  represent  would  not  submit  on 
siir.h  terms,  tlie  caplsin,  irritated  at  his  republican  language,  particu- 
larly, it  is  supposed,  at  the  word  repretent,  replied,  *  You  d —  rebel, 
if  you  .^prak  in  such  language  I  will  immediately  order  you  to  be 
hanged  up  to  the  yard-arm.'     The  captain  wore  a  sword,  and  Major 
James  none,  but  perceiving  what  turn  matters  were  likely  to  take, 
and  not  brooking  such  harsh  language,  he  suddenly  seized  the  chair 
on  which  he  was  seated,  knocked  the  captain  down,  and  making  his 
retreat  through  the  back  door  of  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
o»de  his  escape  into  the  country." 
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ment  of  which  he  aoon  formed  an  extensive  correspondence 
tpe — ^but  little  time  elapsed  before,  at  the  call  of  his  country, 
iquished  this  lucrative  and  increasing  business.  Indebted  to 
lutitious  aid,  his  character  was  formed  by  himself;  the  native 
oroos  principles  of  his  own  mind  made  him  what  he  was. 
iiiahed  among  his  associates,  from  the  first  dawn  of  manhood, 
icided  predilection  to  martial  exercises,  he  was.  at  the  age  of 
n,  selected  by  the  young  men  of  Boston  as  one  of  the  officers 
impany  of  grenadiers — a  company  so  distinguished  for  its 
appearance,  and  the  precision  of  its  evolutions,  that  it  received 
it  flattering  encomiums  from  a  British  officer  of  high  distinction. 
early  scene  of  his  military  labors,  served  but  as  a  school  for 
tinguished  talent  which  afterwards  shone  with  lustre,  in  the 
illiant  campaigns  of  an  eight  years  war ;  through  the  whole 
h  he  directed  the  artillery  witli  consummate  skill  and  bravery, 
leart  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  he  felt  it 
righteous  cause,  and  to  its  accomj)lishment  yielded  every 
>nsideration.  When  Britain  declared  hostilities,  he  hesitated 
oment,  what  course  he  should  pursue.  No  sordid  calculation 
?st  rAarded  his  decision.  The  quiet  of  domestic  life,  the  fair 
t  of  increasing  wealth,  and  even  the  endearing  claims  of 
ind  friends,  though  urged  with  the  most  persuasive  eloquence, 
power  to  divert  the  determined  purpose  of  his  mind. 
3  early  stages  of  British  hostility,  though  not  in  commission, 
not  an  inactive  spectator.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  as  a 
3r,  he  was  constantly  exposed  to  danger,  in  reconnoitering 
cements  of  the  enemy,  and  his  ardent  mind  was  engaged  with 
a  preparing  those  measures  that  were  ultimately  to  dislodge 
ish  troops,  from  their  boasted  possession  of  the  capital  of 
igland. 

;ely  had  we  begun  to  feel  the  aggressions  of  the  British  arms, 
it  was  perceived,  that  without  artillery,  of  which  we  were 
stitute,  the  most  important  objects  of  the  war  could  not  be 
lished.  No  resource  presented  itself,  but  the  desperate  expe- 
procuring  it  from  the  Canadian  frontier.  To  attempt  this, 
gitated  state  of  the  country,  through  a  wide  extent  of  wilder- 
13  an  enterprise  so  replete  with  toil  and  danger,  that  it  was 
ixpected  any  one  would  be  found  hardy  enough  to  encounter 
3.  Knox,  however,  saw  the  importance  of  the  object — ^he 
country  bleeding  at  every  pore,  without  the  power  of  repelling 
iders — he  saw  the  flourishing  Capital  of  the  North  in  the 
on  of  an  exulting  enemy,  that  we  were  destitute  of  the  means 
I  to  their  annoyance,  and  formed  the  daring  and  generous 
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resolution  of  supplying  the  army  with  ordnancp,  Iiowpver  formidaUe 
the  obstaclea  that  might  oppose  him.  Young,  robust,  and  vigorous, 
ffupportcd  by  anunclanntiHl  spirit^  nnii  amindererfruilfal  in  resources, 
he  commenced  his  mighty  nndrrtaking^,  almost  unatlendrd,  in  the 
winter  of  1775,  relying  solely  for  the  execution  of  his  object,  on 
such  aid  ax  he  might  procure  from  the  thinly  scattered  inhabitants  of 
the  dreary  region  through  which  he  had  to  pass.  Every  obstacle  of 
scusoiii  roads  and  climate  were  surmounted  by  determined  pcrsever- 
gnce ; — and  a  few  weeks,  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  journey  so  remote, 
saw  him  return  laden  with  ordnance  and  the  stores  of  war— drawn 
in  defiance  of  every  obstacle  over  the  frozen  lakes  and  mountains  of 
the  north.  Most  acceptable  was  this  offering  to  our  defenceless 
troops,  and  most  welcome  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  well  knew 
how  to  appreciate  a  service  so  important.  This  expedition  stamped 
the  character  of  him  who  performed  it  for  deeds  of  enterprise  and 
daring.  He  receired  the  most  flattering  testimony  o(  approbatioa 
from  the  conimandcr-in-chief  and  from  Congress,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  importnnt  service  appointed  lo  the  command  of  ths 
artillery,  of  which  he  has  Ihus  laid  the  foundation, — in  wliich  com- 
mand he  continued  with  increasing  reputation  through  the  revohi- 
tionary  war. 

Amongtheincidents  that  occurred  during  the  expedition  to  Canada, 
was  his  accidental  meeting  with  the  unfortunate  AndrC',  whose  subse- 
quent fate  was  so  deeply  deplored  by  every  man  of  feeling  in  both 
nations.  His  deportment  as  a  soldier  and  gentleman  so  far  interested 
General  Knox  in  his  favor,  that  he  often  aftenvard  expressed  the 
most  sincere  regret  that  lie  was  called  by  duty  to  act  on  the  tribunal 
that  pronounced  his  condemnation. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  corps  of  artillery  was  prin- 
cipally employed  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  near  the  person 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  was  relied  on  as  an  essential  auxiliary 
in  the  most  important  battles. 

Trenton  and  Princeton  witnessed  his  enterpri.«;c  and  valor.  At 
that  critical  period  of  our  affairs,  when  hope  liad  almost  yielded  to 
despair,  and  the  great  soul  of  Washington  trembled  for  his  country^ 
freedom,  Knox  whs  one  of  those  that  strciiclhened  his  hand,  and 
encouraged  his  lieart.  At  that  awful  moment,  when  the  tempest 
raged  with  its  greatest  furj',  he,  with  Greene  and  other  herORS, 
stood  as  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty,  till  the  fury  of  the  storm 
was  past. 

The  letters  of  General  Knox,  still  extant,  written  in  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  revolution,  breathed  n  spirit  of  derotedness  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  favor  of 
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Dirine  Providence;  from  a  perusal  of  these  letters  it  is  evident,  that 
1m  Dcver  yielded  to  despondency,  but  in  the  most  critical  inomentt 
of  the  war,  confidGnllr  anticipated  its  triumphant  issue. 

In  the  bloody  fields  of  (*crmantown  and  Montnoulh,  without 
derogating  from  the  merits  of  others,  it  may  be  said,  liiut  during  the 
whole  of  these  hard  fought  battles,  no  officer  was  more  distinguished 
for  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  of  his  command  ; — in  the  front 
of  the  buttle,  he  was  seen  animatiitg  his  soldiers  dud  i>oiDting  the 
thtmdcr  of  their  cannon.  His  skill  and  bravery  were  so  conspicuous 
on  the  latter  occasion,  tliat  he  received  the  particular  approbation 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  in  general  orders  issued  by  him  the  day 
succeeding  that  of  the  battle,  in  which  he  says,  that  'Mhe  enemy 
have  done  them  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  no  artillery  could 
be  better  served  than  ours."  But  his  great  exertions  on  that  occa- 
Btoo,  together  with  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day,  produced  the  most 
alarming  consequences  to  his  health.  To  these  more  important 
•e«ne«»  his  services  were  not  confined ;  with  a  zeal  devoted  to  our 
cause  he  was  ever  at  the  post  of  danger — and  the  immortal  hero, 
who  stands  first  on  the  list  of  heroes  and  of  men,  has  often  expressed 
his  sense  of  these  services.  'Jn  every  field  of  battle,  where  Washing- 
ton fought,  Knox  was  by  his  side.  The  confidence  of  the  conunander- 
itt-chief  inspired  by  early  services,  was  thus  matured  by  succeeding 
events.  Tliere  can  be  no  higher  testimony  to  his  merits,  than  that 
during  a  war  of  so  long  continuance,  passed  almost  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  Washington,  he  uniformly  retained  his  confidence  and 
esteem,  which  at  their  separation  had  ripened  into  friendship  and 
affection.  The  parting  interview  between  General  Knox  and  his 
illustrious  and  beloved  chief,  after  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by 
the  British,  and  Knox  had  taken  possession  of  it  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  our  army,  was  inexpressibly  affecting.  The  hour  of 
their  separation  having  arrived,  Washington,  incapable  of  utterance, 
grasped  his  hand  and  embraced  him  in  silence  and  in  tears.  His 
Jrtters,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  contain  the  most  Battering 
expressions  of  his  unabated  friendship.  Honorable  to  himself  as  had 
been  the  career  of  his  military  services,  new  laurels  were  reserved 
for  him  at  the  siege  of  Yorklown.  To  the  successful  result  of  this 
memorable  siege,  the  last  brilliant  act  of  our  revolutionary  contest, 
no  officer  contributed  more  essentially  than  the  commander  of  the 
artillery.  His  animated  exertions,  his  military  skill,  his  cool  and 
determined  bravery  in  this  triumphant  struggle,  received  the  unani* 
mous  approbation  of  bis  brethren  in  arms,  and  he  was  immediately 
created  major-general  by  Congress,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  army. 


The  capture  of  Lord  Coniwallis  closed  the  contest  at  Yorktown, 
and  with  it  his  military  life.  Having  contributed  so  essentially  to 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  adjust  the  terms  of  peace,  which  service  he  per- 
formed in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  country.  He  was  deputed  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  ami  soon  after  appointed  to  the  command  of  Wert 
Point.  It  was  here  that  he  was  employed  in  the  delicate  and  arduous 
duty  of  disbanding  the  army,  and  inducing  a  soldiery,  disposed  to 
turbulence  by  their  privations  and  sufferings,  to  retire  to  domestic 
life,  and  resume  the  peaceful  character  of  citizens. 

It  is  a  fact  most  honorable  to  his  character,  that  by  his  countenance 
and  support,  he  rendered  the  most  essential  aid  to  Washington  hi 
suppressing  that  spirit  of  usurpation  which  had  been  industriously 
fomented  by  a  few  unprincipled  and  aspiring  men,  whose  aim  was 
ihe  subjugation  of  the  country  to  a  military  government.  No  hope 
of  political  elevation — no  flattering  assurances  of  aggrandizement 
could  tempt  him  trt  build  his  greatness  on  the  rnin  of  his  country. 

The  great  objects  of  the  war  being  accomplished,  and  peace  re- 
stored to  our  country.  General  Knox  was  early,  under  the  confede- 
ration, appointed  secretary  of  war  by  Congress,  h  which  ofllce  he 
was  confirmed  by  President  Washington,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  federal  government.  The  duties  of  this  office  were  ultimately 
mcreased  by  having  those  of  the  na^-y  attached  to  them — to  tha 
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The  grcnt  qualities  of  Ocr.tTal  Knox  were  not  mpiely  those  of  ihe 
beru  uml  Uu;  slntesnian  ;  wilh  llicsi;  were  combiniKl  ihosc  of  the  cle 
gant  scholtir  and  the  accomplished  gcntlpinan.  There  have  bcf  n  ihoK 
as  brave  and  as  Ifurnod,  but  nirt;ly  a  unioo  of  such  valor,  uIiIim 
much  urbanity — a  mind  so  great,  yet  so  fret  from  ostentntion. 

rhilauthropy  filled  his  heart ;  in  Ids  benevolence  there  was  no  n- 
serve — it  was  as  dilTusive  ns  the  globL%  and  extensive  aa  llie  family 
of  man.     His  feelings  were  strung  and  t-xquisitcly  lender.     In  ibe 
domestic  circle  they  shone  with  peculiar  luKtre — here  the  hucbud, 
the  father  and  the  friend  beamed  in  every  smile — and  if  at  any  time 
a  cloud  overshadowed  his  own  spirit,  he  strove  to  prevent  its  infiu- 
ence  from  extending  to  those  that  were  dear  to  him.     He  was  biuik, 
generous  and  sincere,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world  uniformly 
just.     His  house  was  the  seat  of  elegant  hospitality,  and  his  esti* 
mate  uf  wealth,  was  its  power  of  diHusing  happiness.     To  the  leili' 
mony  of  private  friendship  may  be  ndded  that  of  less  partial  strangers, 
who  have  borne  witness  both  to  his  public  and  private  virtues.   Lord 
Moirn,  wlio  is  now  perhaps  the  greatest  general  that  England  can 
boast  of,  hds  in  a  late  publicatiou  spoken   in  high  terms  of  his  mili- 
tary talents.     Nor  should  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis  Cbalileleux  he 
omitted.     "As  for  General  Knos,"  he  says,  *'to  praise  him  for  hi« 
military  talents  alone,  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  half  the  culogiun 
he  merits  ;  a  man  of  understanding,  well-informed,  gay,  sincere  aoil 
hout'sl — it  is  impossible  to  know  without  esteeming  him,  or  to  hw 
without  loving  him.  Thus  have  the  English,  without  mteuliou,  added 
to  the  ornaments  of  the  human  species,  by  awakening  talents  vibere 
they  leost  wished  or  expected.'*    Judge  Marshall  also,  in  tiis  life  of 
Washington,  thus  speaks  of  him  :  "Throughout  the  contest  of  the 
revolution,  this  officer  had  continued  at  the  bead  of  the  AmerictD 
artillery,  and  from  being  colonel  of  a  regiment  had  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.     In  this  important  station  be  had  pre* 
served  a  high  military  character,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Genctal 
Lincoln,  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  war.     To  his  great  ser- 
vices,  and  to  unquestionable  integrity,  he  was  admitted  to  unite  ft 
sound  understanding ;  and  the  public  judgment  as  well  as  that  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  pronounced  him  in  u]\  respects  competent  to  ibe 
station  he  fiUrd.  The  president  was  highly  gratified  in  bplirving  ibil 
his  public  duty  comported  with  his  private  inclinatinn,  in  nominating 
General  Knox  to  the  office  which  had  been  conferred  on  lum  uudfit 
the  former  government." 
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tlie  council  of  Massachusetts,  a  brigadier,  and  soon  af^cT  a  major- 
general,  <in<l  be  applied  himself  assiduously  to  training,  and  preparing 
the  militia  for  actual  service  in  the  field,  in  which  he  displayed  the 
military  talents  which  he  possessed.  In  October,  ho  marched  wilha 
body  of  militia  and  joined  the  main  army  at  New  York.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief, from  a  knowledge  of  his  character  and  merit,  recom- 
mended hira  to  Congress  as  an  excellent  officer,  and  in  February, 
1777,  he  was  by  that  honorable  body,  created  a  major-general  on 
the  continental  eslnblishment.  For  several  months  he  commandeda 
diWsion,  or  detachments  in  the  main  army,  under  Washinglon,  and 
was  in  situations  which  required  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  caution,  as  well  as  firmness  and  courage.  Havinjr  the  command 
of  about  live  hundred  men  in  an  exposed  situation  near  Bound  Brook, 
through  the  neglect  of  hia  patroles,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 
approached  within  two  hundred  yards  of  his  <]uarlers  undiscovered; 
the  general  had  scarcely  time  to  mount  and  leave  the  house  before  it 
was  surrounded.  He  led  ofT  his  troops,  however,  in  the  face  of  tht 
enemy,  and  made  good  his  retreat,  though  with  the  loss  of  about 
sixty  men  killud  and  woumled.  One  of  his  aids,  with  the  generari 
baggage  and  papers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  did  also 
three  small  pieces  of  artillery.  In  July,  1777,  General  Washinglon 
selected  him  to  join  the  northern  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Gates,  to  oppose  the  advance  of  General  Burgoyne.  He  took  his 
station  at  Manchester,  in  Vermont,  to  receive  and  form  the  New 
England  militia,  as  they  arrived,  and  to  order  their  march  to  the  rear 
of  the  British  army.  He  detached  Colonel  Brown  with  fivehandred 
men,  on  the  13th  of  September,  to  the  landing  at  Lake  Georgr, 
where  he  succeeded  in  surprising  the  enemy,  and  took  possession  of 
two  hundred  batteaux,  liberated  one  hundred  American  prisoners, 
and  captured  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  the  enemy,  with  the 
loss  of  only  three  killed  and  five  wounded.  This  enterprise  was  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  contributed  essentially  to  the  glorioui 
event  which  followed.  Having  detached  two  other  parties  to  the 
©nemy*8  posts  at  Mount  Independence  and  Skenesborough,  General 
Lincoln  united  his  remaining  force  with  thi?  army  under  Genendi 
Gates,  and  was  the  second  in  command.  During  the  sangiiinarf' 
conflict  on  the  7th  of  October,  General  Lincoln  commanded  wilhin 
our  lines,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  next  morning,  he  marched  with  hi: 
division  to  relieve  the  troops  thai  had  been  engaged,  and  to  occupy' 
the  battle  ground,  the  enemy  having  retreated.  While  on  this  duty 
he  had  occasion  to  ride  forward  some  distance,  to  reconnoitre,  and 
order  somu  disposition  of  his  own  troops,  when  a  parly  of  the  enem' 
toad©  an  unexpected  movement,  and  he  approached  within  muiki 


marclied  for  Charleston.  General  Lincoln,  thererore,  recroaaed  ihi 
Savannah,  and  followed  his  route,  and  on  his  arrWal  near  the  cilj* 
the  oncmy  had  retired  from  before  it  during  the  pre\ioiis  night.  A- 
detachment  of  the  enemy,  supposed  to  be  about  six  hundred  men 
Mnder  Lieutcnant-Colonc)  MuitUmd,  being  posted  at  Stone  Ff  rry 
where  they  had  erected  works  for  their  defence,  General  Lincoln 
resolved  to  attack  them>  which  he  did  on  the  19lh  of  June.  The 
contest  In$tcd  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  in  which  he  loBt  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  llie  enemy  suffered 
about  an  equal  loss.  Their  works  were  found  to  be  much  slrt>tig«r 
than  had  been  represented,  and  our  artillery  proving  too  light  tO 
annoy  them,  and  the  enemy  receiving  a  reiufor cement,  our  troo]« 
were  obliged  to  retire. 

The  next  event  of  importance  which  occurred  with  our  generalt 
was  the  bold  assauH  on  Savannah,  in  conjunction  with  the  Count 
D'Estaing.  General  Prevost  had  again  possessed  himself  of  that 
city,  and  Count  D*K8taing  arrived  with  his  fleet  and  armament  in 
the  beginning  of  September,   1779.     Having  landed  nearly  ihrco 
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thousanil  French  troops.  General  Lincoln  immediately  united  iibout 
one  tlioujiand  nien  to  his  force.  The  prospect  of  success  was  highly 
flattering,  but  the  enemy  exerted  all  their  efforls  in  strengthening 
their  lines,  and  after  the  count  had  summoned  the  garrison,  and 
while  Prcvost  \ras  about  to  arrange  articles  of  capitulation,  he 
received  a  reinforcement.  It  was  now  resolved  to  attempt  the  place 
by  a  regular  siege,  but  various  causes  occasioned  a  delay  of  aevcra! 
days,  and  when  it  commenced,  the  cannonade  and  bombardment 
failed  of  producing  the  desired  effect,  and  the  short  time  allowed  the 
count  on  our  coast,  was  quite  insufficient  for  reducing  the.  garrison 
by  regular  approaches.  The  commanders  concluded,  therefore,  to 
make  an  e^urt  od  the  works  by  assault.  On  the  9th  of  October,  in 
tiie  morning,  the  troops  were  led  on  by  D'Eataing  and  Ijncoln 
united,  while  a  column  led  by  Count  Dillon  missed  their  route  in  the 
d&rkneas,  and  failed  of  the  intended  co-operation.  Amidst  a  most 
^palling  fire  of  the  covered  enemy,  the  allied  troops  forced  the 
ibbatis,  and  planted  two  standards  on  the  parapets.  But  being  over- 
powered at  the  point  of  attack,  they  were  compelled  to  retire ;  the 
French  having  seven  hundred,  the  Americans  two  hundred  and  forty 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Count  Pulaski,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
our  horse,  was  mortally  wounded. 

I^ENERAL  LINCOLN  next  repaired  to 
liCl  Charleston,  and  endeavored  to  put  that 
city  in  a  posture  of  defence,  urgently 
requesting  of  Congress  ^  reinforcement 
of  regular  troops,  and  additional  sup- 
plies, which  were  but  partially  complied 
with.  In  P'ebruary,  1780,  General  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  arrived,  and  landed  a 
formidable  force  in  the  vicinity,  and  on 
the  30th  of  March  encamped  in  front 
of  the  American  lines  at  Charleston. 
.  Considering  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  both  m  sta  and  land  forces,  it  might  be  questioned  whcthei 
prudence  and  correct  judgment  would  dictate  an  attempt  to  defend 
the  city  ;  it  will  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  determination 
ma  formed  without  the  most  mature  deliberation,  and  for  reasons 
perfectly  justifiable.  It  is  well  known  that  the  general  was  in  con- 
tinual expectation  of  an  augmentation  of  str^^ngth  by  reinforcements. 
On  the  lOlh  of  April,  the  enemy  having  made  some  advances,  sum- 
moned the  garrison  to  an  unconditional  surrender,  which  was  promptly 
refused.  A  heavy  and  incessant  cannonade  was  sustained  on  each 
lide,  till  the  1  lib  of  May,  when  the  besiegers  had  completed  their 


tliird  parallel  line,  and  having  made  a  second  demand  ofsut 
capitulation  was  agreed  on. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  with  all  the  judicious  and  vigorous  eff 
in  his  power,  General  Lincoln  was  requited  only  by  the  frowm 
fortune,  whereas  had  he  bet'n  successful  in  his  bold  cnteqirise 
viewa,  he  would  have  been  crowned  with  unfading  laureln.  But ' 
withstanding  a  series  of  disappointments  and  unfortunate  occurren 
he  was  censured  by  no  one,  nor  was  his  judgment  or  merit  calle 
question.  He  retained  his  popularity,  and  the  confidence  of  the  ar 
and  was  considered  as  a  most  zealous  patriot,  and  the  braiiMJ 
soldiers.  H 

In  the  campaign  of  178  I,  General  Lincoln  commanded  a  divi 
under  Washington,  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  he  had  his 
sharcof  the  honor  of  that  brilliant  and  auspicious  event.  The  art i 
of  capitulation  stipulated  for  the  same  honor  in  favor  of  the  surren 
ing  army,  as  had  been  granted  to  the  garrison  of  Charleston,  Gen 
Lincoln  was  appointed,  to  conduct  them  to  the  field  where  their  a 
were  deposited,  and  received  the  customary  submission.  In 
general  order  of  the  commander-in-chief  the  day  after  the  capil 
lion,  General  Lincoln  was  among  the  general  officers  whose  serv 
were  particularly  mentioned.  In  October,  1781,  he  was  chosci 
Congress  secretary  of  war,  retaining  his  rank  in  the  army. 
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he  continued  till  October,  1783|  when  his  proffered  resigna- 

acceptcd  by  Congrcs». 
'tag  relinquished  the  duties  and  cares  of  a  public  employment, 
red  and  devoted  his  atlenlion  to  his  farm;  but  in  1764,  he 
loscn  ono  of  the  commissioners  and  agents  on  the  part  of  the 
make  and  execute  a  treaty  with  the  Penobscot  Indians.  When, 
year  1786-7,  the  authority  of  the  stale  government  of  Massa- 
«  wa^  in  a  manner  prustraled,  and  the  country  ahirmcd  by  a 
idacioaa  spirit  of  insurrection,  under  the  guidance  of  Shay  and 
cneral  Lincoln  was  appointed  by  thi?  go^Trnor  and  cuuuci!,  to 
Old  a  detachment  of  militia,  consisting  of  four  or  five  thousand 
oppose  their  progress,  and  compel  them  to  a  submission  to 
K8.  He  marched  from  Boston  on  the  20lh  of  January,  into 
unties  of  Worcester,  HampHliire,  and  Berk«hi/e,  where  the 
pits  had  erected  their  standard.  Thoy  were  embodied  in  con- 
ile  force,  and  manifested  a  determined  resistance,  and  a  slight 
lh  ensued  between  them  and  a  party  of  militia  under  General 
rd.  Lincoln,  however,  conducted  with  such  address  and 
,  that  the  insurgents  were  routed  from  one  town  to  another, 
y  were  completely  dispersed  in  all  directions  ;  and  by  lus  wise 
dent  measures  the  insurrection  was  happily  suppressed  with- 
oodshcd,  excepting  a  few  individuals  who  were  slain  under 
I  Shepherd's  command. 
vrai  a  member  of  the  convention  for  ratifying  the  federal  con- 
n,  and  in  the  summer  of  1789  he  received  from  President 
igton  the  appointment  of  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  which 
ke  sustained  till  being  admonished  by  the  increasing  infirmities 
be  requested  permission  to  resign. 
ing,  after  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  collector,  passed  about 
ars  in  retirement  and  in  tranquillity  of  mind,  but  experiencing 
ibleness  of  age,  he  received  a  short  attack  of  disease  by  which 
norable  life  was  terminated  on  the  9th  of  May,  1810,  aged 
|r-seven  years. 

following  tribute  is  on  the  records  of  the  society  of  Cincinnati. 
;e  annual  meeting  in  July,  1610,  Major-General  John  Brooks 
^osen  president  of  the  society,  to  supply  the  placo  of  our 
ble  and  much  lamented  president,  General  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
ad  presided  over  the  society  from  the  organization  thereof  in 
to  the  9th  of  May,  1810,  the  day  of  his  decease,  with  the 
pprobation  of  every  member,  and  the  grateful  tribute  of  his 
ng  comrades,  for  his  happy  guidance  and  affectionate  attentions 
so  long  a  period." 
le  at  Purj'sburg,  on  the  Savannah  river,  a  soldier  named  Pick- 


ling,  having  been  detected  in  frrqucnt  attcinpte  to  dcBert,  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  general  ordered  the  execution. 
The  rope  broke :  a  second  was  procured,  which  broke  also;  the  case 
was  reported  to  the  general  for  directions.  *•  Let  him  run,"  said  the 
general,  "  I  thought  ho  looked  like  a  scape-gallows." 

Major  Garden,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  American  Revolution,  re- 1 
lates  this  story  with  some  addition.  It  happened  that,  as  Kirkling 
was  led  to  execution,  the  surgeon-general  of  the  anny  passed  acci- 
dentally, on  his  way  to  his  quarters,  which  were  at  some  distance. 
When  the  second  rope  was  procured,  the  adjutant  of  the  regiment, 
a  stout  and  heav)'  man,  assayed  by  every  means  to  break  it,  but 
without  efTcct.  Kickhng  was  then  haltered  and  again  tamed  off, 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  bystanders,  the  rope  untwisted, 
and  he  fell  a  second  time  uninjured  to  the  ground.  A  cry  for  mercy 
was  now  general  throughout  the  ranks,  which  occasioned  Mr.  Lad- 
son,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Lincoln,  to  gallop  to  head-quarters,  to 
make  a  representaliou  of  facts,  which  were  no  sooner  staled  than 
an  immediate  pardon  was  granted,  accompanied  with  an  order  that 
he  should  instantaneously  be  drummed,  with  every  mark  of  infamy, 
out  of  camp^  and  threatened  with  instant  death,  if  he  ever  should  be 
found  attempting  to  approach  it.  In  the  interim,  the  surgeon-gene- 
ral had  established  himself  at  his  quarters,  in  a  distant  bam,  little 
doubting  but  that  the  catastrophe  was  at  an  end,  and  Fickling  quietly 
resting  in  his  gjave.  Midnight  was  at  hand,  and  he  was  busily  en- 
gt^ed  in  writing,  when  hearing  the  approach  of  a  footstep,  he  rais^ 
his  eyes,  and  saw  with  astonishment  the  figure  of  the  man  who  had 
in  his  opinion  been  executed,  slowly  and  with  haggard  countenanca 
approaching  towards  him.  "  How  !  how  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  doe- 
tor,  *•  whence  come  you  ?  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  were  you  not 
hanged  this  morning?"  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  resuscitated  man,  "I 
am  the  wretch  you  saw  going  to  the  gallows,  ajid  who  was  hanged." 
"  Keep  your  distance,"  said  the  doctor,  *'  approach  me  not,  till  yott ' 
say  why  you  come  here."  **  Simply,  sir,"  said  the  supposed  spectre, 
"to  solicit  food.  I  am  no  ghost,  doctor.  The  rope  broke  twice, 
while  the  executioner  was  doing  his  office,  and  the  general  thought 
proper  to  pardon  me."  "If  that  be  the  case,"  rejoined  tho  doctor, ' 
"cat  and  be  welcome;  but  I  beg  of  you  in  future  to  have  a  little 
more  consideration,  and  not  intrude  so  unceremoniously  into  the] 
apartment  of  one  who  had  every  right  to  suppose  you  an  inhabitanll 
of  the  tomb." 
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|0M  of  Henry  Laurens,  wa«  bom  in  Charles- 
ton, in  1755.     In  youth  he  discovered  that 
energy  of  character  which  diBtinguished  him 
^-^  through  life.    When  a  lad,  though  laboring 

■^  under  a  fever,  on  the  cry  of  fire,  he  leaped  from  his 
^R  bed,  hastened  to  tlie  scene  of  danger,  and  was  in  a 
"■^  few  minutes  on  the  top  of  the  exposed  houses,  riak- 
e  lo  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames.  This  is  the  more 
'  notice,  for  precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  under  a  similar 
r  impulse  of  ardent  patriotism,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  year 

l^of  sixteen  he  was  taken  to  Europe  by  his  father,  and 

under  the  best  means  of  instruction  in  Geneva,  and  aftcr- 

london. 

)  entered  a  student  of  law  at  the  temple  in  1774,  and  was 

roving  in  legal  knowledge  till  the  disputes  between  Great 

h1  her  colonies  arrested  his  attention.     He  soon  found  that 

I  of  the  mother  country  struck  at  the  root  of  hberty  in  the 

Uid  that  slie  pcrseveringly  resolved  to  enforce  these  claims 

Fain  would  he  have  come  out  to  join  his  coantry- 

ftt  the  commencement  of  the  contest ;  but  the  pcremp- 
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tory  order  of  his  futhcr  enjoined  his  coutinuance  in  England,  to  pro- 
secute Ills  siuditis  and  tiiush  his  education.  As  a  dutiful  son  he 
obeyed  these  orders;  but  b«  a  patriot  burning  with  deaire  to  defend 
his  country,  he  dts[nis«5ed  Coke,  Ltttletun,  and  all  the  tribe  of  juriffts, 
and  itubfrlituled  in  iheir  place  Vauban,  Folard,  and  other  writers  oo 
war.  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  excellent  opportuniUes  which 
London  aS'ords  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge  of  the  manual  ex- 
ercise, of  tactics,  and  the  mechanism  of  war.  Thus  instructed,  u 
soon  as  he  was  a  freeman  of  legal  age,  he  quitted  England  fur  France, 
and  by  a  circuitous  voyage  in  neutral  vessels,  and  at  a  considerable 
risk  made  his  way  good,  in  the  year  17"77,  to  Charleston. 

Independence  had  been  declared — the  American  army  was  railed, 
oiricere<l,  and  in  the  field.  He  who,  by  his  attaiimienls  in  general 
science,  and  particularly  in  the  military  urt,  deserved  high  rank,  had 
no  ordinary  door  left  open  to  serve  his  country,  but  by  entering  in 
the  lowest  grade  of  an  army  abounding-  with  officers.  General 
VVaehington,  ever  attentive  to  merit,  iuatantly  took  him  into  his 
family  as  a  supernumerary  aid-de-camp.  Shortly  after  this  appoint- 
ment, he  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging;  his  military  ardor.  He 
fought  and  was  wounded  in  the  bailie  of  Germantown,  October  4th, 
1777.  He  continued  in  General  Washinglon'a  family  in  the  middlo 
states  till  the  British  had  retreated  from  Pluludelphia  to  New  York, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28,  1778. 

After  this,  the  war  being  transferred  more  northwardly,  he  was 
indulged  in  attaching  himself  to  the  army  in  Rhode  Island,  whero 
the  most  active  operations  were  expected  soon  to  take  place.  Tfaem 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  some  light  troops.  The  bravi-ry 
and  good  conduct  which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion  waa  honored 
by  Congress. 

N  the  5th  of  November,  1778,  they 
resolved,  "that  John  Laurens,  Esq., 
aid-de-camp  to  General  Washington, 
be  presented  with  a  continental  rom- 
misslon  of  lieulenant-colonel,  in  tCKtimony  of 
the  sense  which  Congress  entertain  of  his  patri' 
otic  and  spirited  services  as  a  volunteer  in  tbo] 
American  army;  and  of  his  brave  conduct  in 
several  actions,  particularly  in  that  of  Hhoda 
Island,  on  the  29th  of  August  last;  and  that 
General  Washington  be  directed,  whenever  an  opportunity  shall 
offer,  tn  give  Lieut enanl-Colonel  Laurens  command  agreeable  to  hii 
rank."  On  the  next  day,  a  letter  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurem 
was  read  in  Congress,  expressing  "  his  gratitude  for  the  unexpectei 
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yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  becnme  a  prisoner  of  war. 
This  reverse  of  fortuuc  opened  a  new  door  for  scrying  his  couzitry 
in  a  higher  line  than  he  ever  yet  had  done.  He  was  »ooq  oxchai^ed, 
and  reinstated  in  a  capacity  for  acting.  In  expediting  his  cxchtnge, 
Congress  had  llie  ulterior  view  of  sending  Iiim  as  a  8|)c'cial  miinstor 
to  Paris,  that  he  might  urge  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  co-opentioo 
on  llie  part  of  France  with  the  United  States  agninst  Great  Britain. 
When  ihis  was  proposed  to  Colonel  Laurens,  he  recommended  aod 
nrged  that  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  should  be  employed  in  pn>- 
ference  to  himself.     Congrc^?  adhered  to  their  first  choice. 

Colonel  Laurens  sailed  for  France  in  the  latter  end  of  17S0;  and 
there  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Count  de  Vcrgennes,  and 
Marquis  de  Castries,  arranged  the  plan  of  the  campaign  for  1781 ; 
which  eventuated  in  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  finally 
in  a  termination  of  the  war.  Within  six  months  from  the  day  Lau- 
rens left  America,  he  returned  tn  it,  and  brought  with  him  the  con- 
certed plan  of  combinc^l  operations-  Ardent  to  rejoin  the  army, 
he  was  indulged  with  making  a  verhal  report  of  his  negotiations  to 
Congress ;  and  in  three  days  set  out  to  resume  his  place  as  oae  of 
the  aids  of  Washington.  The  American  and  French  army,  about  this 
time  commenced  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  In  the  course  of  it.  Colonel 
Laurens,  as  second  in  command,  with  his  fellow  aid,  Colonel  HarnH- 
ton,  assisted  in  storming  and  taking  an  advanced  British  redoubt, 
which  expedited  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis.  The  articles  of 
capitulation  were  arranged  by  Colonel  Laurens  on  behalf  of  the 
Americans.  Charleston  and  a  part  of  South  Carolina  still  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  British.  Colonel  Laurens  deeming  nothing  done 
while  any  thing  remained  undone,  repaired  on  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Comwallis  to  South  Carolina,  and  joined  the  army  under  General 
Greene.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1782  he  caught  a  common 
fever,  and  was  sick  in  bed  when  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against 
a  party  of  British,  which  had  gone  to  Combahee  to  cany  off  rice. 
Laurens  rose  from  his  sick  bed  and  joined  his  countrymen.  Wbilo 
leading  an  advanced  parly,  he  received  a  shot,  which,  on  the  27lhof 
August,  1782,  put  an  end  to  his  valuable  life  in  the  twenty'seventh 
year  of  his  age. — His  many  virtues  have  been  ever  since  the  subject 
of  eulogy,  and  his  early  fall,  of  national  lamentation. 
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pursuit  of  general  knowledge.  He  acquired  a  competent  skill  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  while  his  fondness  for  traveUing  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  French  languages. 

In  1756,  he  came  to  America,  captain  of  a  company  of  ejrnadier*, 
and  crossed  Lake  George  with  the  army,  and  wus  present  at  the 
defeat  of  General  Abercromhie,  at  Ticonderoga,  where  he  receiTcd 
a  severe  wound.  In  1702,  he  bore  a  colonera  commission,  and 
served  under  Burgoyne  in  Portugal,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  received  the  strongest  recommendations  for  his  gallnotry ; ' 
but  his  early  attachment  to  the  American  colonies,  evmced  in  bis  I 
writings  against  the  oppressive  acts  of  parliament,  lost  him  the  favor 
of  the  ministry.  Despairing  of  promotion,  and  despising  a  life  of 
inaciivily,  he  left  his  native  soil  and  entered  into  the  service  of  his 
Polish  majesty,  as  one  oi  his  aids,  with  the  rank  of  major-general. 

His  ramhUng  disposition  led  him  to  travel  all  over  Europe,  during 
the  years  of  1771,  1772,  and  part  of  1773,  and  his  warmth  of  temper 
drew  him  into  several  rencounters,  among  which  was  an  affair  of 
honor  with  an  officer  in  Italy.  The  contest  was  begun  with  swords, 
when  the  general  lost  two  of  his  fingers.  Kecoursc  was  then  had  to 
pistols.  His  adversary  was  slain,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
the  country,  in  order  that  he  might  avoid  the  unpleasant  circum-^ 
stances  which  might  result  from  this  unhappy  circumstance. 

General  Ijee  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  an  innate,  principle  of  \ 
republicanism  ;  an  attacbmcut  to  these  principles  was  implanted  inl 
the  constitution  of  his  mind,  and  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Amerieaj 
afl  a  champion  of  her  emancipation  from  oppression. 
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Glowing  with  these  sentiments,  he  embarked  for  this  country,  and 
arrived  al  New  York  on  the  lOlh  of  November,  1773.  On  his 
amvaL,  he  became  daily  more  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  liberty^ 
and  Iravelled  rapidly  through  the  colonies,  animating  the  people, 
both  by  conversation  and  his  eloquent  pen,  to  a  determined  and 
persevering  resistance  to  British  tyranny. 

His  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies  was  such,  that, 
aAer  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  accrpled  a  major^g^eneral's  cummis- 
Bion  Ui  tlie  American  army  ;  though  his  ambition  had  pointed  out  to 
him  the  post  of  commandcr-iu-chief,  as  the  object  of  his  wishes. 
Previoti^  to  this,  however,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  British 
senrice,  and  relinquished  his  half-pay.  This  he  did  in  a  letter  to  the 
British  secretary  at  war,  in  which  he  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  the  oppressive  measures  of  Parliament,  declaring'  them  to  be  so 
absolutely  subversive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  every  individual 
subject,  so  dentructive  to  the  whole  empire  at  large,  and  ultimately, 
so  ruinous  to  his  majesty's  own  person,  dignity,  and  family,  that  he 
thought  himself  obliged  in  conscience,  as  a  citizen,  an  Knglishman, 
and  soldier  of  a  free  state,  to  exert  his  utmost  to  defeat  them. 

Immediately  upon   receiving   his    appointment,  he    accompanied 

tneral  Washington  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  where  he  arrived 
2d,  177.0,  and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect. 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  at  Cambridge  that  the  British  General 
Clinton  had  left  Boston,  General  Lee  was  ordered  to  set  forward,  to 
observe  his  manoiuvros,  and  prepare  to  meet  him  in  any  part  of  the 
eonttnent  he  might  visit.  No  man  was  belter  quahficd,  at  this  early 
state  of  the  war,  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  than  Lee. 
Nursed  in  the  camp,  and  well  vorsed  in  European  tactics,  the  soldiers 
believed  hiro,  of  all  other  officers,  the  best  able  to  face  in  the  field 
to  eiperienced  British  veteran,  and  lead  them  on  to  victory. 

New  York  was  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  the  enemy,  and  hither 
he  hastened  with  all  possible  expedition.  Immediately  on  liis 
arrival,  Lee  took  the  most  active  and  prompt  measures  to  put  tt  in  a 
state  of  defence.  He  disarmed  all  suspected  persona  within  the 
reach  of  hifl  command,  and  proceeded  with  such  rigor  against  the 
tones,  as  to  give  alarm  at  his  assumption  of  military  powers.  From 
the  lories  be  exacted  a  strong  oath,  an<l  his  bold  measures  carried 
terror  wherever  he  appeared. 

Not  long  after  ho  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern 
department,  and  in  his  travels  through  the  country,  he  received 
every  testimony  of  high  respect  from  the  people,  (jeneral  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army, 
Ittempted  the  reduction  of  Charleston,  while  he  was  in  the  comnmnd. 
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8ir  T«ttT  Fuller. 

The  fleet  anchored  within  half  mtisket  shot  of  the  fort  on  Snllivnn' 
Island,  where  Colonel  Moultrie,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  iutrcpii 
of  men,  commanded.  A  tremendous  engagement  cnsned  on  thi 
28lh  of  June,  1776,  which  lasted  twelve  hours  without  intermission 
The  whole  British  force  was  completely  repulsed,  after  saflTcring-ai 
irreparable  loss. 

General  Lee  and  Cnlonol  Moultrie  Teceited  the  thanks  of  Congrci 
for  their  signal  bravery  and  gallflntry. 

Our  hero  had  now  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  military  glory ;  til 
eclat  of  his  name  alone  appeared  to  enchant  and  animate  the  moi 
desponding:  heart.  But  here  we  pause  to  contemplate  the  homilialin 
reverse  of  human  events.  He  relumed  to  the  main  anny  in  October 
and  in  marching  at  the  hoaJ  of  a  lar^e  detachment  through  111 
Jerseys,  having;,  from  a  desire  of  retaining  a  separate  commao 
delayed  his  march  several  days,  in  disobedience  of  express  ordel 


from  the  commander-in-cliief,  he  was  guilty  of  most  culpable  negli- 
geaco  in  regard  to  his  personal  security.  }Ic  took  up  his  quarters 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  main  body,  and  lay  for  the  night, 
December  ISlh*  1776,  in  a  cureless,  exposed  situation.  Information 
of  this  being  communicated  to  Colonel  Harcourt,  who  commanded 
the  British  light  horse,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  the  house  which 
wu  Genera]  Lee's  head-quarters  at  BBskingridge,  fired  into  it,  and 
obliged  the  general  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner.  They  mounted 
him  on  a  horse  in  h:iste,  without  his  cloak  or  hat,  and  conveyed  him 
in  triumph  to  New  York. 

Lee  was  treated,  while  a  prisoner,  with  great  severity  by  tlie 

C!oemy,  who  affected  to  consider  him  as  a  sltitc  prisoner  and  deserter 

liom  the  senice  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  denied  him  the  privi- 

Icigea  of  an  American  officer.  General  Washington  promptly  retaliated 

the  treatment  received  by  Lee  upon  the  British  officers  in  his  pos- 

•esaioo.    Tliis  state  of  thing^a  existed  until  the  capture  of  Burguyne, 

wh«n  a  complete  change  of  treatment  was  observed  towards  Lee ; 

■nd  ho  was  shorlly  afterward  exchangrd. 

The  first  military  act  of  General  Lee,  after  his  exchange,  closed 

,  bis  career  in  the  American  army.    Previous  to  the  battle  of  Mon- 

I  month,  bis  character  in  general  was  respectable.     From  the  begin- 

I  ning  of  llie  contest,  his  UDrtmitttd  zeal  in  the  cause  of  America 
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excited  and  directed  the  military  spirit  of  the  whole  coDlinent ;  and 
Jus  conversation  inculcated  the  principles  of  liberty  among  all  rutibs 
of  the  people, 

Ilis  important  services  excited  the  warm  gratitude  of  many  of  the 
friends  of  Americii.  Hence  it  is  said  that  a  strong  party  was  formed 
in  Congress,  and  by  some  discontented  officers  in  the  anny,  to  raise 
Lee  to  the  first  command  :  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  many  tha* 
General  Lee's  conduct  iit  the  bnttlc  of  Monmouth  was  intended  to 
effect  this  plan  :  for  could  the  odium  of  the  defeat  have  been  at  this 
time  thrown  on  General  Washington,  there  is  great  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  have  been  deprived  of  his  command. 

Il  is  now  to  bo  seen  how  General  Lee  terminated  his  military 
career.  lu  the  buttle  of  Monmouth,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1778,  ho 
commanded  the  van  of  the  American  troops,  with  orders  from  the 
commander-in-chief  to  attack  the  retreating  enemy.  Instead  of 
obeying  this  order,  he  conducted  iu  an  unworthy  manner,  and  greatly 
disconcerted  the  arrangements  of  the  day.  Washington,  advancing 
to  the  field  of  battle,  met  him  in  his  disorderly  retreat,  and  accosted 
him  with  strong  expressions  of  disapprobation.  Lee,  incapable  of 
brooking  even  an  implied  indignity,  and  unable  to  restrain  the  warmth 
of  his  rcfifutnicnl,  used  imprnper  language  in  return,  and  some  irri- 
tation was  excited  on  both  sides.  Tlie  following  letters  immediately 
after  passed  between  Lee  and  the  commander-in-chief. 

CaMF,  ExOl.l«ll  ToTK,') 

UlJutif.mS.  S 
Sir — From  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  your  Excellency's  cha- 
racter, I  must  conclude  that  nothing  but  the  misinformation  of  some 
very  stupid,  or  misrepresentation  of  some  verj'  wicked  person,  could 
have  occasioned  your  making  use  of  such  very  singular  expressions 
as  you  did,  on  my  coming  up  to  the  ground  wlicre  you  had  taken 
post:  they  implied  that  I  was  guilty  either  of  disobedience  of  or- 
ders, want  of  conduct,  or  want  of  courage.  Your  excellency  will, 
therefore,  infinilely  oblige  me  by  letting  mc  know  on  which  of  these 
three  articles  you  ground  your  charge,  that  I  may  prepare  for  my 
justification  ;  which  1  have  the  happiness  to  be  confident  I  can  do, 
to  the  army,  to  Congress,  lo  America,  and  to  the  world  in  general. 
Yonr  Excellency  must  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  neither  your- 
self, nor  those  about  your  person,  could,  from  your  situation,  be  in 
the  leasl  judges  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  our  manoeuvres  ;  and, 
to  speak  wiih  a  becoming  pride,  I  can  assert  that  to  these  manopuvres 
the  success  of  the  day  was  entirely  owing.  I  can  boldly  say,  that, 
had  we  remained  on  the  first  ground — or  had  we  advanced — or  had 
the  retreat  been  conducted  io  a  manner  difTeronl  from  what  it  was, 
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this  whole  army,  and  the  interests  of  America  would  have  risked 
bein^  sacrificed.  I  ever  had,  and  I  hope  ever  shall  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  veneration  for  General  Washington  ;  I  think  him  en- 
dowed with  many  great  and  good  qualities :  but  in  this  instance  1 
must  pronounce  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  cruel  injustice 
towards  a  man  who  had  certainly  some  pretensions  to  the  regard  of 
every  servant  of  his  country  ;  and  I  think,  sir,  I  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand some  reparation  for  the  injury  committed ;  and  unless  I  can 
obtain  it,  X  must  in  justice  to  myself,  when  the  campaign  is  closed, 
which  I  believe  will  close  the  war,  retire  from  a  service  at  the  head 
of  which  is  placed  a  man  capable  of  offering  such  injuries ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  in  justice  to  you,  I  must  repeat  that  I  from  my  soul 
believe  that  it  was  not  a  motion  of  your  own  breast,  but  instigated 
by  some  of  those  dirty  earwigs  who  will  forever  insinuate  themselves 
near  persons  in  high  office ;  for  I  am  really  assured  that,  when  Gene- 
ral Washington  acts  from  himself,  no  man  in  his  army  will  have 
reason  to  complain  of  injustice  and  indecorum. 
I  am,  sir,  and  I  hope  ever  shall  have  reason  to  continue, 

Yours,  &c. 

Charles  Lee. 


Sii  SsBC*y  Gen.  Washington. 
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ItBth  Jane,  ms. 

Sir — I  received  your  letter,  dated  through  mistake  the  first  of 
Jaly,  expressed,  as  J  conceive,  in  terms  highly  improper.  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  made  use  of  any  singular  expressions  at  the  time 
of  my  meeting  you,  as  you  intimate.  What  I  recollect  to  have  said 
vas  dictated  by  duty,  and  warranted  by  the  occasion.  As  soon  as 
circumstances  will  admit,  you  shall  have  an  opportunity,  either  of 
justifying  yourself  to  the  army,  to  Congress,  to  America,  and  to  the 
world  in  general,  or  of  convincing  them  that  you  are  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  orders,  and  of  misbehavior  before  the  enemy  on  the  28th 
instant,  in  not  attacking  them  as  you  had  been  directed,  and  in 
making  an  unnecessary,  disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat. 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  WASniNOTON. 

A  court  martial,  of  which  Lord  Stirling  was  president,  was  ordered 
for  his  trial,  and  after  a  masterly  defence  by  General  Lee,  found  him 
guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  suspended  from 
any  command  in  the  army  for  the  term  of  twelve  months.  This 
•entence  was  shortly  afterwards  confirmed  by  Congress. 
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AVhen  promulgated,  it  was  like  a  mortal  wound  to  the  lofty,  axpir- 
ing  spirit  of  General  Lcc ;  pointing  to  his  dog  he  exclaimed — *'  Ob 
that  I  was  that  animal,  that  I  niight  not  call  man  my  brother."  He 
became  outrageous,  and  from  that  mompnt  he  was  more  open  and 
virulent  in  his  attack  on  the  character  of  the  coromander-in-cliipf, 
and  did  not  cease  in  his  unwearied  endeavors,  both  in  conversalioa 
and  writings,  to  lessen  his  reputation  in  the  army,  and  the  ptiblic. 
He  was  an  active  al)ettor  of  General  Conway,  in  his  calumny  and 
abuse  of  General  Washington,  and  they  were  believed  to  be  in  con- 
cert in  their  vile  attempts  to  supersede  his  Eicellencyin  the  supreme 
command.  With  the  hope  of  effecting  his  nefarious  purpose,  lie 
published  a  pamphlet  replete  with  scurrilous  imputations  un^vorable 
to  the  military  talents  of  the  commander-in-chief,  but  this,  with  his 
other  malignant  allegations,  was  consigned  to  contempt. 

At  length,  Colonel  Laurens,  one  of  General  Washington's  aids, 
unable  longer  to  sufler  this  gross  abuse  of  his  illustrious  friend, 
demanded  of  Lcc  that  satisfaction  which  custom  has  sanctioned  u 
honorable,  A  recounter  accordingly  ensued,  and  Lee  received  a 
wound  in  his  side. 

EE  now  finding  himself  abandoned  by 
his  friends,  degraded  in  the  eye  of  the 
public,  and  despised  by  the  wise  and 
virtuous,  retired  to  his  sequestered 
plantation  in  Virginia.  In  this  spot,  secluded 
from  all  society,  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  hovel 
without  glass  windows  or  plastering,  or  evea 
H  decent  article  of  house  furniture ;  here  he 
amused  himself  with  his  books  and  dogs.  On 
January  18th,  1780,  Congress  resolved  that 
Major-Gcncral  Lee  be  informed  that  they  have  no  further  occasion 
for  his  services  in  the  army  of  the  United  Slates.  In  the  autumn  of 
1762,  wearied  with  his  forlorn  situation,  and  broken  spirit,  ho 
resorted  to  Philadelphia,  and  took  lodgings  in  an  ordinary  tarem. 
He  was  soon  seized  wi(h  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  aftex  a  few  days 
coiifinemcnt,  he  terminated  his  morlal  course,  a  martyr  to  chagrm 
and  disappointment,  October  2d,  1782.  The  last  words  which  he 
was  heard  to  utter,  were,  '*  stand  by  me,  my  brave  grenadiers." 

General  Lee  was  rather  above  the  middle  siie,  "plain  in  his  per- 
son even  to  ugliness,  and  careless  in  his  manners  even  to  a  degree 
of  rudeness ;  his  nose  was  so  remarkably  aquibne  that  it  appeared 
as  a  real  deformity.  His  voice  was  rough,  his  garb  ordinary,  his  de- 
portment morose.  He  was  ambitious  of  fame,  without  the  dignity 
to  support  it.     In  private  life  he  sunk  into  the  vulgarity  of  the 
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clowu.**  His  remarkable  partiality  for  dogs  was  such,  thai  a  number 
oftheac  animals  constantly  followed  in  his  train,  and  llie  indicts  coni- 
plained  that  he  allowed  his  canine  adJierenU  to  follow  him  into  the 
parlor,  and  not  unfrequcotly  a  fnvorite  one  might  be  seen  on  a  chair 
next  his  ellxjw  at  table. 

In  the  year  1776,  when  our  army  lay  at  White  Plains,  Lee  resided 
near  the  road  which  General  Washington  frequently  passed,  and  he 
one  day  with  his  aids  called  and  took  dinner;  after  ihey  had  de- 
parted, Lee  said  to  his  aids,  **  Vou  must  look  me  out  other  quarters, 
or  I  shall  have  Washington  and  his  pu])pics  calling  till  they  eat  me 
ap."  The  next  day  he  ordered  his  servant  to  write  with  chalk  on 
Ibe  door,  "  No  victuals  cooked  here  to-day."  The  company,  seeing 
ibe  hint  on  the  door,  passed  by  with  a  smile  at  the  oddity  of  the 
man.  "The  character  of  this  person,"  says  one  who  knew  him 
well.  *'  is  full  of  absurdities  and  qualities  of  a  most  extraordinary 
nature." 

While  in  Philadelphia,  shortly  before  his  death,  the  following 
ludicrous  circumstance  took  place,  which  created  no  small  diversion. 
HE   lute  Judge  Brackenridge,  whose  poignancy  of 
f^  satire  and  eccentricity  of  character  was  nearly 
a  match  for  that  of  the  general,  had  dipped  his 
/SOffSTV  pen  in  some  gall,  which  greatly  irritated  Lee's 

feelings,  insomuch  that  he  challenged  him  to  single 
combat,  which  Brackenridge  declined  Ju  a  very 
eccentric  reply.  Lee,  having  furnished  himself 
with  a  horsewhip,  determined  to  chastise  him  ignominiously  on  the 
Tery  first  opportunity.  Observing  Brackenridge  going  down  Market 
street,  a  few  days  after,  he  gave  him  chase,  and  Brackenridge  took 
refuge  in  a  public  house,  and  barricaded  the  door  of  the  ruom  he 
entered.  A  number  of  persons  collected  to  see  the  result.  Lee 
dunned  him,  and  invited  him  to  come  out  and  5ghl  him  like  a  man. 
Brackeuridgc  replied  that  he  did  not  like  to  bo  shot  at,  and  made 
loroe  other  curious  observations,  which  only  increased  Lee's  irrita- 
tioo  and  the  mirth  of  the  spectators.  Lee,  with  the  most  bitter 
imprecation,  ordered  him  to  come  out,  when  he  said  he  would  horse- 
whip him.  Brackenridge  ruplied,  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  a  dis- 
cipline of  that  kind.  The  amusing  scene  lasted  some  time,  until  at 
length  Lee,  finding  that  he  could  accomplish  no  other  object  than 
tftlHog  forth  Bracken  ridge's  wit  for  the  amusement  of  the  by-standers, 
ttlired. 

General  Lee  was  master  of  a  most  genteel  address,  but  was  rude 
(d  his  manners,  and  excessively  negligent  in  his  a]>pcarance  and  be- 
barior.     His  appetite  was  so  whimsical  that  he  was  everywhere  a 
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most  trouhlosame  guest.  Two  or  three  tloga  usually  followed  him 
wherever  he  went.  As  an  officer  he  was  brave  and  able,  and  did 
much  towards  discipliaing  the  American  army.  With  Yigorous  powers 
of  mind,  and  a  brilliunt  fancy,  he  wbh  a  correct  aud  elegant  classical 
scholar,  and  he  both  wrote  and  8jM)ke  his  niitivc  language  with  propriety, 
force  and  beauty.  His  temper  was  severe ;  the  history  of  his  life  is 
Utile  else  than  liie  history  of  disputes,  quarrels  and  duels,  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  He  was  vindictive,  avaricious,  immoral,  impious  aud 
profane.  His  principles,  as  would  be  expected  from  his  character, 
were  most  abandoned,  and  he  ridiculed  every  tenet  of  religion.  Two 
virtues  he  possessed  to  an  eminent  degree,  sincerity  and  veracity.  It 
was  notorious  that  General  Lee  was  a  man  of  unbounded  personal 
ambition,  and,  conscious  of  his  European  education,  and  pre-eminent 
military  talents  and  prowess,  he  affected  a  superiority  over  General 
Washington,  and  constantly  aimed  at  the  supreme  command,  little 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  his  own  advanu- 
ment 

TIiP  following  is  an  extract  from  General  I>ee*s  will. 

'*  I  desire  most  earnestly  that  I  may  not  be  buried  in  any  church  or 
church  yard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  Anabapli«t 
meeting-house,  for  since  I  have  resided  in  this  country,  I  havo  kept 
so  much  bad  company  while  livingi  that  I  do  not  choose  to  coutintu 
it  while  dead." 


MAJOR  GENERAL  WILLIAM  ALEXAI^DER. 

^\      /^'^\  ^^^^•'^^  WILLIAM  ALEX 

^^P\      (sf  f    ANDER,    commonly    called 

l^lUl    A\       t^li  ^-"^^^  *Stirling,  was  a  native  of 

^^t^k       ^^^ff  ^^^  ^'*y  ^^  ^^^  York.     He 
^^^^-  was  considered,  by  many,  ai 

the  rightful  heir  to  the  title  and  estate  of 

an  earldom  in  Scotland,  of  wliich  country 

his  father  was  a  native ;    and  although 

when  he  went  to  North  Britain  in  pursuit 

of  this  inheritance,  he  failed  of  obtaining 

an  acknowledgment  of  hta  claim  by  govern 

uienl,  yet,  among  his  friends  and  acquaint' 

I,  he  received,  by  courtesy,  the  title  of  Lord  Stirling,     hi  his 

1  his  labors  were  arduous  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  he  dis 

ed  an  early  fondness  for  the  study  uf  mathematics  and  astronomy 

lich  he  attained  groat  eminence. 

the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  lie  attached  him 

0  thecauseof  Aroerira,  and  entered  the  field  against  her  enemies 

ras  a  brave,  discerning,  and  intrepid  officer,     lit  the  battle  on 

-  Island,  August  27th,  1776,  he  shared  largely  in  the  glory  and 

lers  of  the  day.    The  part   he  bore  in   that   engagement  is 

ibed  as  follows  : — *'  The  fire  towards  Brooklyn  gave  the  first 

alioQ  to  the  American  right  that  the  enemy  had  gained  their 

Lord   Stirling,  perceiving  the  danger  with  which   he   was 

tened,  and  that  he  could  only  escape  it  by  instantly  retreating 
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across  ihe  creek,  by  the  Yellow  MilU,  not  far  from  ihe  cove,  orden 
10  this  effect  were  iramediately  given,  and  the  more  eflectuallj'  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  detachment,  he  deter- 
mined  to  attack*  in  person,  a  corps  of  the  nritish,  under  I^rd  Corn- 
wallis,  stationed  at  a  house  somewhat  above  the  place  at  which  he 
proposed  crossing  the  creek.  About  four  hundred  men  were  chosen 
out  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  attack  was  made  with  great  spirit. 
Thi:i  small  corps  was  brought  up  to  the  charge  several  times,  and 
Lord  Stirling  stated  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  dislodging  Lord 
Cornwallis  from  his  post ;  but  the  force  in  bis  front  increasing,  and 
General  Grant  also  advancing  on  his  rear^  the  brave  men  he  com- 
manded were  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  superior  numbers  which 
assailed  them  on  every  qnart«r,  and  those  who  sunrived  were,  with 
their  general,  made  prisoners  of  war.  This  bold  and  well  judged 
attempt,  thougl)  unsuccessful,  was  productive  of  great  advantages. 
It  gave  an  opportunity  to  a  large  part  of  the  detachment,  to  sare 
themselves  by  crossing  the  creek. 

Immediately  after  his  exchange,  Lord  StirUng  joined  the  anny 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Washington.  In  the 
battle  of  Germantown,  his  division,  and  the  brigade  of  Generals  Naah 
and  Maxwell,  formed  the  corps  of  reserve.  At  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, he  cotamauded  the  left  wing  of  the  American  army.  At  au 
important  period  of  the  engagement,  he  brought  up  a  detachnent  of 
artillery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  CarringtoD,  with  sonw 
field  pieces,  which  played  with  great  cflfcct  on  the  enemy,  who  wre 
pressing  on  to  the  chai^.  These  pieces,  with  the  aid  of  sevwil 
parties  of  infantry,  detached  for  the  purpose,  elTeclually  put  a  stop  to 
their  advance.  The  American  artillery  maintained  their  ground  with 
admirable  firmness,  imder  a  heavy  fire  from  the  British  field  artilleiy.' 

His  attachment  to  Washington  was  proved  in  the  latter  part  of 
1777,  by  transmitting  to  him  an  account  of  the  disafiectioa  of 
General  Conway  to  the  commander-in-chief.  In  the  letter,  he  aaid» 
"  such  wicked  duplicity  of  conduct  I  shall  always  think  it  ray  duty 
to  detect.^ 

He  died  at  Albany,  January  15th,  1783,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  WILLIAM  DAVIDSON. 


THE  distinguished  officer,  William  Davidson,  lieutenant* 
colonel  commandant  in  the  North  Carolina  line,  and 
brigadier- general  in  the  militia  of  that  state,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  George  Davidson,  who  removed  with 
his  family  from  Lancaster  county,  in  Pennsylvanift,  in 
the  year  1750,  to  Rowan  county,  in  North  Carolina. 

William  was  l>orn  in  the  year  1746,  and  was  educated  in  a  plam 
country  manner,  at  nn  academy  in  Charlotte,  the  county  town  of 
Mecklenburg h,  which  adjoins  Rowan. 

Like  most  of  the  enterprising  youth  of  America,  Davidson  repaired 
to  the  standard  of  his  country,  on  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  was  appointed  a  major  in  one  of  the  firftt  regiment* 
formed  by  the  government  of  North  Carolina. 

In  thia  character  he  marched  with  the  North  Carolina  line,  under 
Brigadier-General  Nash,  to  tho  mnin  army  in  New  Jersey,  where  he 
served  under  the  commander-in-chief,  until  the  North  Carolina  line 
was  detached  in  November,  1779,  to  reinforce  the  southern  army 
commanded  by  Major-General  Lincoln.  Previous  to  this  evert, 
Major  Davidson  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  commandant. 

As  he  passed  through  North  Carolina,  Davidson  obtained  pcrmis- 
•ion  to  visit  his  family,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  nearly  three 
years.  The  delay  produced  by  this  visit  saved  him  from  captivity 
as  he  found  Charleston  so  closely  invested  when  he  arrived  in  its 
neighborhood,  as  to  prevent  his  rejunction  with  his  regiment. 
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\00N  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lincoln  and 
his  army,  llie  luyalisla  o(  Norlh  Carolina,  not 
I  doubting  the  complete  auccttss  of  the  roj^ 
forces,  began  to  onibody  themselves  for  ibe 
purpose  of  contributing  their  active  aid  in 
the  field  to  the  subsequent  operaliotu  of  tJie 
Bntieh  general.  They  were  numerous  in  the 
western  parts  of  ttic  stale^  and  especially  in  the  highland  Si-ttlemeot 
about  Cross  creek.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Davidson  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  some  of  our  militia,  called  out  to  quell  the  expected  insurrec- 
tion. He  proceeded  with  vigor  in  the  execution  of  his  tru^t  ;  aiid  u 
an  engagement  with  a  party  of  loyalists  near  Calson'a  mill,  he  WM 
severely  wounded  ;  the  ball  entered  the  umbilical  region,  and  passed 
through  his  body  near  the  kidneys.  This  confined  him  for  eight 
weeks ;  when  recovering^  he  instantly  took  the  field,  having  Leeo 
recently  appointed  brigadier-general  by  the  government  of  Nortli 
Carolina,  in  the  place  of  Brigadier-General  Rutherford,  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Camden.  He  exerted  himself,  in  conjunction  with  General 
Sumpter  and  Colonel  Davie,  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  Lord  Corn* 
wallis  in  his  advance  towards  Salisbury,  and  throughout  that  event' 
ful  period,  gave  unceasing  evidences  of  his  zeal  aud  finnneu  ifi 
upholding  his  falling  country. 

After  the  victory  obtained  by  Morgan  at  the  Cowpens,  Davidson 
was  among  the  most  active  of  his  countrymen  in  assembling  the 
militia  of  his  district,  to  enable  General  Greene,  who  had  joined  the 
light  corps  under  Morgan,  to  stop  tlie  progress  of  the  advancing 
enemy,  and  was  detached  by  General  Greene,  on  the  night  uf  the  last 
day  of  January,  to  guard  the  very  ford  selected  by  Lord  Cornwallii 
for  his  passage  of  the  Catawba  river  on  the  next  morning.  Davidsoa 
possessed  himself  of  the  post  in  the  night,  at  the  head  of  lliree  hun- 
dred men  ;  and  having  placed  a  picket  near  the  shore,  stationed  bi« 
corps  at  some  small  distance  from  the  ford. 

General  Henry  Lee,  from  whose  memoirsof  the  war  in  the  southern 
department  of  the  United  States,  we  copy  the  present  sketch  of 
General  Davidson,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  battle  : 

"  A  disposition  was  immediately  made  to  dislodge  Davidson,  which 
the  BriliKh  General  O'Hara,  with  the  guards,  effected.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hall,  led  with  the  light  company,  followed  by  the  grenadiers. 
The  current  was  rapid,  the  stream  waist  deep,  and  five  hundred  yards 
in  width.  The  soldiers  crossed  in  platoons,  su])portiug  each  other^s 
steps.  When  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hall  reached  the  river,  he  wu 
descried  by  the  American  sentinels,  whose  challenge  and  fire  brought 
Davidson's  corps  into  array.     Deserted  by  his  guide,  Hall  passed 
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directly  across,  not  knowing  the  landing  place,  which  lay  below  him. 
Thii  deviation  from  the  common  course,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Oavidson  to  inchne  to  the  right ;  but  this  manceurre,  altliough 
pfomptty  performed,  was  not  cfTected  until  the  light  infantry  had 
gained  the  shore.  A  fierce  conSict  ensued,  which  wus  well  supported 
by  Davidflou  und  his  inferior  force.  The  militia  at  length  yielded, 
aod  Davidson,  while  mounting  his  horse  to  direct  the  retreat,  was 
kilted.  The  corps  dispersed  and  sought  safety  in  the  woods.  Our 
loss  was  small  excepting  General  Davidson,  an  active,  zealous,  and 
inBueutial  olEcer.  The  British  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hull  was  aUo 
killed,  with  three  of  the  light  infantry,  and  tliirly-six  were  wounded. 
Lord  Comwallis's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  fell  as  soon  as  he 
got  upon  the  shore.  J^cslie's  horses  were  carried  down  llie  stream, 
and  with  ditficulty  saved  ;  and  O'llara's  tumbled  over  with  him  into 
the  water." 

The  loss  of  Brigadier-General  Davidson  would  always  hare  been 
felt  in  any  stage  of  the  war.  It  was  particularly  detiiraental  in  its 
effect  at  this  period,  as  he  was  the  chief  instrument  relied  upon  by 
General  Greene  for  the  assemblage  of  the  militia  ;  an  event  all 
important  at  this  crisis,  and  anxiously  desired  by  the  American 
general.  The  ball  passed  through  his  breast,  and  he  instantly  fell 
dead. 

This  promising  soldier  was  thus  lost  to  his  country  in  the  raeridian 
of  lifo,  and  at  a  moment  when  his  services  would  have  been  highly 
beneficial  toher.  He  was  a  man  of  popular  manners,  pleasing  address, 
active  and  indefatigable.  Enamored  with  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  devoted  to  the  great  cause  for  which  he  fought,  hia  future  use- 
fubtess  may  be  inferred  from  his  former  conduct. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  in  gratitude  for  his  services, 
and  in  commemoration  of  their  sense  of  his  worth,  passed  a  rcsolu- 
tktn  directing  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  hia  memory. 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  RICHARDSON  DAVIE, 

OOMUAKDAXT   OF  TUX   BIATE   CAVALRY   OF   SOHTH   OABOUKA* 

j^f^^OLONEL  DAVIE  wm  bora  in 
-  '  the  village  of  Egremont,  in  Eug- 

land,  on  the  20th  June,  1759. 
His  father,  vLsiting  South  Caro- 
lina Boon  af^cr  the  peace  of 
1763, broujifht with  hini  his  son;  and  return- 
ing to  England,  contidcd  him  to  the  Rev. 
William  Richardson,  his  maternal  uncle; 
who,  ht'coming  much  attached  to  his  nephew, 
not  only  took  charge  of  his  education,  but 
adopted  Iiim  as  his  son  and  heir.  At  the 
proprr  a(fp,  William  was  sent  to  an  acjulemy  in  North  Carolina, 
from  wlience  he  was,  after  a  few  years,  removed  to  the  college  of 
Nwiau  Hali,  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  then  becoming  the  resort  of 
most  of  the  southern  youth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  learned  and 
respectahte  Dr.  Wilherspoon.  Here  he  finished  his  education, 
Ifrndunting  in  ihc  autumn  of  I77C,  ayear  memorable  in  our  military 
M  well  ns  civil  annals. 

Returning  home,  yonng  Davie  found  himself  shut  out  for  a  tiros 
from  the  nnny,  as  the  commissions  for  the  troops  just  levied  had 
Mil 
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acd.  He  went  to  Salisbury,  where  he  commenced  the  study 
iwr.  The  war  continuing,  contrary  lo  the  expeclalions  which 
erally  prevailed  when  it  began,  Davie  could  no  longer  resist  the 
k  to  plant  himself  among  the  defenders  of  liis  country.  Inducing 
Dlthy  and  popular  friend,  rather  too  old  for  military  service,  to 
e  a  troop  of  dragoons  as  the  readiest  mode  of  accomplishing  his 

P  Davie  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  this  troop.  Witliout  delay 
)taiD  joined  the  southern  army,  and  soon  afterv^arda  returned 
on  a  furlough.  The  command  of  the  troop  devolving  on 
tlennnt  Davie,  it  was,  at  his  request,  annexed  to  the  legion  of 
int  Pulaski,  vthere  Captain  Davie  continued,  until  promoted  by 
OT-Generul  Lincoln  to  the  station  of  brigade  major  of  cavalry, 
this  office  Davie  sen'ed  until  the  affair  at  Stono,  devoting  his 
ire  to  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge,  and  rising  fast 
je  esteem  of  the  general  and  army.  When  Lincoln  attempted 
ialodge  Lieutcnant-Coloncl  Maitland  from  his  intrenched  camp 
the  Stono,  Davie  received  a  severe  wound,  and  was  remoTcd 
1  camp  to  the  hospital  in  Charleston,  where  he  was  confined 

fonths. 
D  after  his  recovery  he  was  empowered  by  the  government  of 
Carolina  to  raise  a  small  legionary  corps,  consisting  of  one 
pof  dragoons  and  two  companies  of  mounted  infantry,  at  tliehead 
rhich  he  was  placed  with  the  rank  of  major. 
[uickly  Euccoeding  In  completing  his  corps,  in  whose  equipment 
^pcndfd  the  last  remaining  shilling  of  an  estate  bequeathed  to 

by  his  uncle,  he  took  the  field,  and  was  sedulously  engaged  in 
basing  the  country  between  Charlotte  and  Camden  from  the 
1^8  predatory  excursions.  On  the  fatal  19th  of  August  he  was 
iening  with  bis  corps  to  join  the  army,  when  he  met  our  dispersed 

flying  troops.  He  nevertheless  continued  to  advance  inward 
conqueror;  and  by  his  prudence,  zeal,  and  vigilance,  saved  a  few 
)tir  wagons,  and  many  of  our  stragglers.  Acquainted  with  the 
fement  of  Sumpter,  and  justly  apprehending  that  he  would  be 
;roycd  unless  speedily  advised  of  the  defeat  of  Gates,  be  despatched 
mediately  a  courier  to  that  oOicer,  communicating  what  had  hap- 
ed,  performing  in  the  midst  of  distress  and  confusion,  the  part  of 
jxperienced  captain. 

o  much  was  his  conduct  respected  by  the  government  of  North 
olina,  that  he  was  in  ilic  course  of  September  promoted  to  the 
(  of  colonel  commandant  of  the  cavalry  of  the  state. 
X  the  two  gloomiest  epochs  of  the  southern  war,  soon  after  the 
Charleston  and  the  overthrow  of  Gates,  it  was  the  good 
of  Colonel  Davie,  lo  be  the  first  lo  shed  a  gleam  through  the 
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surrounding  darkness,  and  give  hope  to  the  country  by  the  brilliancjr 
of  his  exploits.  In  one  instance,  without  loss  or  injury  on  his  partT 
he  entirely  destroyed  an  escort  of  provisions,  taking  forty  prisoners, 
with  their  horses  and  arms.  Tn  tiie  olber,  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  a  largo  British  force,  which  was  actuaUy  beating  to  arms,  to 
attack  htm,  he  routed  a  party  stronger  than  his  own,  killing  anil 
wounding  sixty  of  the  enemy,  and  carrying  off  with  him  ninety'iix 
horseSi  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  stand  of  aims. 

When  Lord  CoruwaDiB  entered  Charlotte,  a  small  village  in  Nodlt 
Carolina,  Colonel  Davie,  at  the  head  of  his  detachment,  threw  hini' 
self  iQ  his  front,  determined  to  give  him  a  specimen  of  the  firmoeti 
and  gallantry,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  prepared 
to  dispute  with  his  lordship  their  native  soil. 

OLONEL  Tarlton*8  legion  formed  the  British  van. 
led  by  Major  Hanger,  the  commander  himself  bctn^ 
confined  by  sickness.  When  that  celebrated  corps 
had  advanced  near  to  the  centre  of  the  village, 
where  the  Americans  were  posted,  Davie  poured 
into  it  so  destructive  a  fire,  that  it  immcdiatelj 
wheeled,  and  rclired  in  disorder.  Being  rallied  on 
the  commons,  and  again  led  on  to  the  charge,  it  received  on  the  spot 
another  fire  with  similar  effect. 

Lord  Comwalli»,  witnessing  the  confusion  thus  produced  amosg 
his  ciioicesl  troops,  rode  up  in  person,  and  in  a  tone  of  dissatisfac* 
lion,  upbraided  the  legion  with  unsoldierly  conduct,  reminding  it  of 
its  former  exploits  and  reputation. 

Pressed  on  his  flanks  by  the  British  infantry.  Colonel  Davie  hai 
now  fallen  back  to  a  new  and  well  selected  position.  To  dislodge 
him  from  this,  the  legion  cavalry  advanced  on  him  a  third  time,  in 
rapid  charge,  in  full  view  of  their  commander-in-chief,  but  in  vain. 
Another  fire  from  the  American  marksmen  killed  several  of  their 
officers,  wounded  Major  Hanger,  and  repulsed  them  again  with  in- 
creased  confusion. 

The  main  body  of  the  British  being  now  within  musket  shotf  the 
American  leader  abandoned  the  contest. 

It  was  by  strokes  like  these  that  he  seriously  crippled  and  intiin^ 
dated  his  enemy,  acquired  an  elevated  standing  in  the  estimation  of 
his  friends,  and  served  very  essentially  ihc  interest  of  freedom. 

In  this  station  he  was  found  by  General  Greene,  on  assuming  the 
command  of  the  southern  army  ;  whose  attention  had  been  occupied 
from  his  entrance  into  North  Carolina,  in  remedying  the  disorder  to 
the  quartermaster  and  commissary  departments.  To  the  first.  Car- 
ringtou  had  been  called  ;  and  Davie  was  now  induced  to  lake  upon 
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himself  the  last,  much  as  he  preferred  the  station  he  Ihefi  possessed. 

Al  the  head  of  this  department,  Colonel  Davie  remained  throughout 

Ihf  Irying  campaign  which  followed ;  contributing  greatly  by  his 

t&Ieals,  his  zeal,  hi»  local  knowledge,  and  his  intlunncc,  to  the  main- 

teaance  of  the  difGcult  and  successful  operations  which  followed. 

Whilt  before  Niuely-Six,  Greene,  foreseeing  (he  difficulties  again  to 

be  eucountered,  in  consequence  of  the   accession   of  force  lo  the 

nemy  by  the  arrival  of  three  regiments  of  infantry  from  Ireland, 

iletemiiaed  to  send  a  confidential  officer  to  the  legislature  of  North 

Carohnn,  then  in  session,  to  represent  to  them  his  relative  condition, 

and  to  urge  their  adoption  of  effectual  measures  without  delay,  for 

ihe  collection  of  magazines  of  provisions  and  the  reinforcement  of 

the  army.     Colonel  Davie  was  selected  by  (ireene  for  this  important 

mission,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  seat  of  government,  where 

lie  ably  and  faithfully  exerted  himself  to  give  eflcct  to  the  views  of 

bifl  general. 

The  effbct  of  the  capture  of  ComwaUis  assuring  the  quick  rettim 

of  peace,  Colonel  Davie  returned  home,  and  resumed  the  profession 

with  (he  practice  of  the  law  in  the  town  of  Halifax,  on  the  Roanoke. 

He  was  afterward  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  one  of  our 

ambassadors  to  France,  at  a  very  portentous  conjuncture. 

The  war  in  the  south  was  ennobled  by  great  and  signal  instances 
of  individual  and  partisan  valor  and  enterprise.  Scarcely  do  the 
most  high-drawTi  heroes  of  fiction  surpass,  in  their  daring  and  ex- 
traordmary  achievements,  many  of  the  real  ones  of  Pickens,  Marion, 
Sumpter  and  Davie,  who  figured  in  the  southern  states  during  the 
conflict  of  the  revolution. 

Colonel  Davie,  although  younger  by  several  years,  possessed 
talents  of  a  higher  order,  and  was  much  more  accomplished  in  edu- 
cation and  manm-rs  than  either  of  his  three  competitors  for  fame. 
For  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  his  martial  air,  his  excellence  in 
horsemanship,  and  bis  consummate  powers  of  field  eloquence,  he  bad 
scarcely  an  equal  in  the  armies  of  his  country.  But  his  chief  excel- 
lence lay  in  the  magnanimity  and  generosity  of  his  soul,  his  daring 
courage,  his  vigilance  and  address,  nnd  his  unrelaxiug  activity  and 
endurance  of  toil.  If  he  was  less  frequently  engaged  in  actual  com- 
bat than  either  of  his  three  compeers,  it  was  not  because  he  was 
inferior  to  either  of  them  in  enterprise  or  love  of  battle.  Mis  district 
Wing  more  interior,  was  al  first  less  frequently  invaded  by  British 
delacbmrnls.  When,  however,  Ijord  Comwallis  ultimately  advanced 
iDlo  that  quarter,  his  stotita  and  foraging  parlies  found  in  Colonel 
Davie  and  his  brave  associates  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  they  had 
pver  cncmmtered. 
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nocked, 

\he  eofmy,  aad  devices  for  concealing  bis  own  position  and 
Dts,  lir  hud  no  rival.  Never,  in  a  single  instance,  was  he 
»n  in  bis  course,  or  discovered  in  his  hiding-place.     Even 

his  own  party,  anxious  for  his  safety,  and  well  acquainted 
my  of  the  places  of  his  retreat,  have  nought  for  him  whole 
bis  inimediutc  neighborhood  without  finding  him.  Suddenly 
expectedly,  in  some  distant  point  he  would  again  appear, 
ig  upon  his  enemy  bke  the  eagle  upon  hie  prey.    These  high 

qualities  conducted  him  repeatedly  into  the  arms  of  victory, 
ho  force  be  encountered  was  tenfold  the  number  of  that  he 
ded. 
ig  Man'oD,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  entered  on  board  a  vessel 

the  West  Indies,  with  a  determination  to  fit  himself  for  a 
ig  life.  On  his  outward  passage,  the  vpssel  was  upset  in  a 
wind,  when  the  crew  took  tn  their  boat  without  water  or  pro- 
it  being  impracticable  to  save  any  of  either.  A  dog  jumped 
boat  with  the  crew,  and  upon  his  flesh,  eaten  raw,  did  the 
s  of  these  unfortunate  men  subsist  for  seven  or  eight  days; 
h  period  several  died  of  hunger. 

Ig  the  few  who  escaped  was  young  Marion.  After  reaching 
arion  relinquished  his  original  plan  of  life,  and  engaged  in  the 
f  agriculture.  In  this  occupation  he  continued  until  1759, 
3  became  a  soldier,  an4  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  a  com- 

voluntcers,  raised  for  an  expedition  against  the  Cherokee 
,  cominanded  by  Captain  William  MooUrie,  (since  General 

on  as  the  war  broke  out  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
',  Marion  was  called  to  the  command  of  a  company  in  the  first 
lised  by  the  slate  of  South  Carolina.  He  waa  soon  after- 
nomoled  to  a  majority,  and  served  in  that  rank  under  Colonel 
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Moultrie,  in  his  inlrf[iid  defence  of  Fort  Moultrie,  against  ihe  com- 
bined attack  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Purkcr,  on  the  2d 
of  June,  177G.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  a  reginacnti 
as  lieutenant-colonel  eommnndant,  in  command  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
which  he  retained  unlJl  by  a  leap  from  a  second  story  window  of  a 
house  in  Churleston,  where  he  was  hard  pressed  with  bumpers,  bfl 
fraclured  his  ankle.  In  consequence  of  this  nccideat  he  becami 
incapahle  of  mililitry  duty,  and,  fortunately  for  liis  conntnr",  escape 
the  captivity  to  which  the  garrison  was,  jn  the  scqiie.l,  forced  to  ?uhmilJ 

When  Charleston  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  Lieulenant-Colone 
Marion  abandoned  his  slate,  and  look  shelter  in  North  Carolina.  Th« 
moment  he  recovered  from  Ihe  fraclurt!  of  his  leg,  he  eng^ed  in 
preparing  the  mejins  of  annoying  the  enemy,  then  in  the  flood  tide 
of  prosperity.  With  Mxteen  men  only,  he  crossed  the  Santec,  and 
commenced  that  daring  system  of  warfare  whicli  so  much  annoyed 
the  British  army. 

Colonel  Peter  Hprry,  in  his  life  of  General  Marion,  gives  the  foW 
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**  Ob  no  !**  said  Marion,  "  it  is  now  about  our  time  of  dining, 
and  I  hope  sir^  you  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to 
dinner.** 

At  Ibe  mention  of  the  word  dinner,  the  British  officer  looked 
around  him,  but  to  hia  great  mortification,  could  see  no  sign  of  a  pot, 
pan,  Dutch-ovnn,  or  any  other  cooking  utensil  that  could  raise  the 
spirits  of  a  hungry  man. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  the  general  to  one  of  his  men,  "  come  give  xu 
our  dinner." 

The  dinner  to  which  he  alluded  was  no  other  than  a  heap  of  sweet 
potatoes,  that  were  very  snugly  roasting  unilcr  the  cml>crs,  and  which 
Tom,  with  his  pine  stick  poker,  soon  liberated  from  their  a?hy  con- 
finement; pinching  them  every  now  and  then  with  his  fingers,  espe- 
cially the  big  ones,  to  see  whether  they  were  well  done  or  not.  Then 
having  cleansed  them  of  the  ashes,  partly  by  )>1owiog  them  with  hia 
breath,  and  portly  by  brushing  them  with  the  sleeve  of  his  old  cot- 
ton shirt,  he  piled  some  of  the  best  on  a  large  piece  of  bark,  and 
placed  them  between  the  British  officer  and  Marion,  on  the  trunk  of 
the  fallen  pine  on  which  they  sat. 

"  I  fear,  sir,"  said  the  general,  "  our  dinner  will  not  prove  so  palat; 
ble  to  you  as  I  could  wish ;  but  it  is  the  best  we  have.** 

The  officer,  who  was  a  well-bred  man,  took  up  one  of  the  pota- 
toes and  aflfected  to  feed,  as  if  he  had  found  a  great  dainty ;  but  it 
was  very  plain  that  he  ate  more  from  good  manners  than  good  appe- 
tite. 

Presently  he  broke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh.  Marion  looked  sur- 
prised. *'  I  beg  pardon,  general,"  said  he,  "  but  one  cannot,  you 
know,  always  command  one's  conceits.  I  was  thinking  how  drolly 
some  of  my  brother  officers  would  look,  if  our  government  were  to 
give  them  such  a  bill  of  fare  as  this." 

"  I  suppose,"  replied  Marion,  "  it  is  not  equal  to  their  style  of     m 
dinintr."  H 

"  No,  indeed,"  quoth  the  officer,  "  and  this,  I  imagine,  is  one  of™ 
your  accidental  Lent  dinners  :  a  sort  of  hau'yan.     In  general,  no 
doubt,  you  live  a  great  deal  better." 

"  Rather  worse,"  answered  the  general,  "  for  often  we  don't  get 
enough  of  this." 

"  Heavens !"  rejoined  the  officer,  "but  probably  what  you  lose  in 
meal  you  make  up  in  wirtft,  though  stinted  in  j>rovi9ion»^  you  draw 
noble  pfl^." 

"  Not  a  cent^  sir,"  said  Marion,  "  not  a  oent.^' 

"  Heavens  and  earth  !  then  you  must  be  in  a  bad  box.  I  don*t  see, 
general,  how  you  can  stand  it." 
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"Why,  sir,"  replied  Marion,  with  a  Bmile  of  self-approbation, 
'  these  things  depend  on  feeling/' 

The  EnglishmaQ  said,  "he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  an  easy 
BMlter  lo  reconciU:  hUfedingt  to  a  soldier's  life  on  General  Marion's 
tenns  :  atl  figfiting^  no  pai/,  and  no  proviiiom  hut  potatots." 

"Why,  sir,"  answered  the  general,  "the  Heart  in  aU ;  and  when 
that  is  once  interested,  a  man  can  do  uny  thing.  Many  a  youth 
woald  think  it  hard  to  indent  himself  a  slave  for  fourteen  years.  But 
let  him  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and  with  such  o  beauteous 
iw«etheajt  as  Rachel,  and  he  will  think  no  more  of  fourteen  years' 
servitude  thau  young  Jacob  did.  Well,  now,  this  is  exactly  my  case. 
I  am  in  love;  and  my  sweetheart  is  Libektv.  Be  that  heavenly 
oympb  my  companion,  and  those  woods  shall  have  charms  beyond 
Ijondou  and  Paris  in  slavery.  To  have  no  proud  monarch  driving 
orer  me  with  his  gilt  coaches;  nor  his  host  of  excisemen  and  tax- 
gatherers  insulting  and  robbing  ;  but  to  be  my  own  master,  my  own 
prince  and  sovereign  ;  gloriously  preserving  my  natural  dignity,  and 
parsnmg  my  true  happiness,  planting  my  vineyards  and  eating  their 
ioscioua  fruit;  sowmg  my  lields,  and  reaping  the  golden  grain,  and 
mmog  millions  of  brothers  all  around  me,  equally  free  and  happy  as 
JBjself — this,  sir,  is  what  I  long  for." 

The  officer  replied,  that  both  as  a  man  and  a  Briton,  he  must  sub- 
flcribe  to  this  as  a  happy  state  of  things. 

"flitfyy,*'  quoth  Marion,  "  yes,  happy  indeed  ;  and  I  would  rather 
fight  Cor  such  blessings  for  my  country,  and  feed  on  roots,  than  keep 
atoof.  though  wallowing  in  all  the  luiuries  of  Solomon.  For  now, 
Itr,  I  walk  the  suit  that  gave  me  birth,  and  exult  in  the  thought  that 
I  am  not  unworthy  of  it.  1  look  upon  these  venerable  trees  around 
ns,  and  feel  that  J  do  not  dishonor  them.  1  think  of  my  own  sacred 
rights,  and  rejoice  that  I  have  not  basely  deserted  them.  And  when 
1  look  forward  to  the  long,  long  ages  of  posterity,  1  glory  in  the 
thought  that  I  am  fighting  their  battles.  The  children  of  distant 
fnierations  may  never  hear  my  name  ;  but  still  it  gladdens  my  lieart 
lo  think  that  I  am  now  contending  for  their  freedom^  with  all  its 
countless  blessings." 

I  looked  at  Marion  as  he  uttered  these  sentiments,  and  fancied  I 
felt  as  when  I  heard  the  last  words  of  the  brave  De  Kalb.  The 
Koglishman  hung  his  honest  head,  and  looked,  I  thought,  as  if  he  had 
seen  the  upbraiding  ghosts  of  his  illustrioas  countrymen,  Sidney  and 
&unpden. 

On  his  return  lo  Georgetown,  he  was  asked  by  Colonel  Watson 
wfcyhe  looked  so  serious. 

"  1  have  cause,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to  look  so  aerious.'* 
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"  What !  has  General  Marion  refused  to  treat  ?** 

"  No,  sir." 

•■  Well,  then,  has  old  Washington  defeated  Sir  Hcniy  Clinton, 
and  broke  ap  our  army?'* 

"  No,  sir,  iiol  that  neilher  ;  but  xeorae.^ 

"  Ah  !  wlial  can  be  worse  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  have  seen  an  American  general  atid  his  officers, 
without  i)ay,  and  ahnost  without  clothes,  living  on  roots,  and  drink* 
ing  water ;  and  all  for  Liberty  !  What  chance  have  we  against 
such  men  ?" 

It  is  said  Colonel  W^atson  was  not  much  obliged  to  him  for  ihn 
speech.  But  the  young  officer  was  so  struck  with  Marion's  senti- 
ments, that  he  never  rested  until  he  threw  up  his  commission,  and 
retired  from  the  service. 

General  Marion,  whose  stature  was  diminutive,  and  his  person 
uncommonly  light,  rode,  \vhen  in  semce,  one  of  the  fleetest  and 
most  powerful  chargers  the  south  could  produce.  M'hen  in  fair 
pursuit,  nothing  could  escape  him,  and  when  retreating,  nothing  could 
overtake  him. 

Being  once  nearly  surrounded  by  a  party  of  British  dragoons,  he 
was  compelled,  for  safety,  to  pass  into  a  corn-field,  by  leaping  the 
fence.  This  field,  marked  with  a  considerable  descent  of  surface, 
had  been  in  part  a  marsh.  Marion  entered  it  at  the  ujtper  side. 
The  dragoons  in  chase  leapt  the  fence  also,  and  were  but  a  short 
distance  behind  him.  So  completely  was  he  now  in  their  i>ower, 
that  his  only  mode  of  escape  was  to  pass  over  the  fence  on  the  lower 
side.  But  here  lay  a  difficulty  which  to  all  but  himself  appeared 
insurmountable. 

To  drain  the  ground  of  its  superfluous  waters,  a  trench  had  been 
cut  around  this  part  of  the  field,  four  fpet  wide  and  of  the  same  depth. 
Of  the  mud  and  clay  removed  in  cutting  it,  a  bank  had  been  formed 
on  its  inner  side,  and  on  the  top  of  this  was  erected  the  fence.  The 
elevation  of  the  whole  amounted  to  more  than  seven  feet  perpen- 
dicular height ;  a  ditch  four  feet  in  width  running  parallel  with  it  on 
the  outside,  and  a  foot  or  more  of  space  iutenening  between  the 
fence  and  the  ditch. 

The  dragoons,  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
obstacle,  and  considering  it  impossible  for  their  enemy  to  pass  it, 
pressed  towards  him  with  loud  shouts  of  exultation  and  insult,  and 
summoned  him  to  surrender  or  perish  by  the  sword.  RegartUess  of 
their  rudeness  and  empty  clamor,  and  inflexibly  determmed  not  to 
become  their  prisoner,  Marion  spurred  his  horse  to  the  charge.  The 
noble  animal,  as  if  conscious  that  his  master's  life  was  in  danger,  and 
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SRAEL  PUTNAM,  who.  thrcmg 
a  regular  gradation  of  promotioiii 
became  the  senior  major-general 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
and  next  in  rank  to  General  Wash- 
ington, was  born  at  Salem,  AfassacfaufietCff 
on  the  7lh  day  of  January,  1718. 

Courage,  enterprise,  activity,  and  perse- 
verance, were  the  first  characteristics  of 
^ ^y^j^^i^'^'^^  his  mind  ;  and  his  disposition  was  as  frank 
and  generous,  as  bis  mind  was  fearless  and  independent.  Although 
he  had  too  much  suavity  in  his  nature  to  commence  a  quarrel,  he 
had  too  much  sensibility  not  to  feel,  and  too  much  honor  not  to 
resent,  an  intended  insult.  The  first  time  he  went  to  Boston  he  wa« 
in.«ultcd  for  his  rusticity  by  a  boy  of  twice  his  size  and  age :  after 
bearing  sarcasms  until  his  patience  was  worn  out,  he  challenged, 
engaged,  and  vanquished  Iiis  unmannerly  antagonist,  to  the  greal 
diversion  of  a  crowd  of  spectators.  Viliile  a  stripling,  his  ambition 
was  lo  perform  the  labor  of  a  man,  and  to  excel  in  athletic  diveisiont. 

In  the  year  1739,  he  removed  from  Salem  to  Pomfret,  an  inland 
tto 
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fertile  town  in  Connecticut.  Having  here  purchased  a  considerable 
tract  of  land,  he  upphed  himself  successfully  lu  agriculture. 

Oar  farmer,  sufficiently  occupied  in  building  a  house  and  barn, 
fclliag  woods,  making  fences,  sowing  grain,  planting  orchards,  and 
taking  care  of  his  stock,  had  to  encounter,  in  lum,  the  calamities 
occasioned  by  drought  in  summer,  blast  in  harvest,  loss  of  cattle  in 
winter,  and  the  desolation  of  his  sheepfold  by  wolves.  In  one  night 
he  had  seventy  fine  sheep  and  goats  killed,  besides  many  lambs  and 
kids  wounded.  This  havoc  was  committed  by  a  she-wolf,  which, 
with  ber  annual  whelps,  had  for  several  years  infested  the  vicinity. 

This  wolf  at  length  became  such  an  intolerable  nuisance  thnt  Mr. 
pQluam  entered  into  a  combination  with  five  of  his  neighbors,  to 
hunt  alternately  until  They  could  destroy  her.  Two,  by  rotation, 
were  to  be  constantly  in  pursuit.  It  was  known  that,  having  lost  the 
toes  from  one  foot  by  a  steel-trap,  she  made  one  track  shorter  than 
the  other.  By  this  vestige  the  pursuers  recognized,  in  a  light  snow, 
the  route  of  this  pernicious  animal.  Having  followed  her  to  Con- 
necticut liver,  and  found  she  had  turned  back  in  a  direct  course 
toward  Pomfret,  they  immediately  returned ;  and  by  ten  o'clock  the 
next  XQonting  the  blood-hounds  had  driven  her  into  a  den,  about  three 
rndea  distant  from  the  hoiwe  of  Mr.  Putnam.  The  people  soon  col- 
lected, with  dogs,  guns,  straw,  iire  and  sulphur,  to  attack  the  com- 
mon enemy.  With  this  apparatus  several  unsuccessful  efTorts  were 
Biide  to  force  her  from  the  den.  The  hounds  came  back  badly 
irounded,  and  refused  to  return.  The  smoke  of  blazing  straw  had 
BO  effect.  Nor  did  the  fumes  of  burnt  brimstone,  wilh  which  the 
cavem  was  filled,  compel  her  to  quit  the  retirement.  Wearied  with 
mch  fruitless  attempts,  (which  had  brought  the  time  to  ten  o'clock 
Bt  night,)  Mr,  Putnam  tried  once  more  to  make  his  dog  enter,  but  in 
ttio  ;  he  proposed  to  his  negro  man  to  go  down  into  the  cavern,  and 
iboot  Ui«  wolf,  but  the  negro  declined  the  hazardous  service.  Then 
It  was  that  the  master,  angry  at  the  disappointment,  and  declaring 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  have  a  coward  in  his  family,  resolved  him- 
lelf  to  destroy  the  ferocious  beast,  lest  she  should  escape  through 
tome  unknown  fissure  of  the  rock.  His  neighbors  strcmgly  remon- 
ttrated  against  the  perilous  enterprise :  but  he,  knowing  that  wild 
t&imals  were  intimidated  by  fire,  and  having  provided  several  strips 
ftf  birch  bark,  the  only  combustible  material  he  could  obtain  that 
would  afford  light  in  this  deep  and  darksome  cave,  prepared  for  his 
deicent.  Having,  accordingly,  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and 
Waistcoat,  and  having  a  long  rope  fastened  round  his  legs,  by  which 
he  night  be  pulled  back  at  a  concerted  signal,  he  entered  head  for*- 
best,  wilh  the  blazing  torch  in  his  hand. 


THE  aperture  of  the  den,  on  ihe 
cast  side  of  a  VC17  high  ledge  of 
rocks,  is  about  two  feet  eguare; 
from  thence  il  descends  obliquely 
fifteen  feet,  then  running  hor)Z.0D- 
t»lly  about  ten  more,  it  ascendB 
gradually  sixteen  feet  towards  its 
termination.  Tlie  sides  of  this 
subterraneous  cavity  are  com- 
posed  of  smooth  and  solid  rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been  divided 
from  each  other  by  some  former  earthquake.  The  top  and  bottom 
are  also  of  stone ;  and  the  entrance,  in  winter,  being  covered  with 
ice,  is  exceedingly  slippery.  It  is  in  no  place  high  enough  for  a  man 
to  raise  hlmsetf  upright,  nor  in  any  part  more  than  three  feet  in  widtfa. 
Having  groped  his  passage  to  tlic  horizontal  part  of  the  den,  the 
most  terrifying  darkness  appeared  in  front  of  the  dim  circle  of  liglit 
alforded  by  his  torch.  Il  was  silent  us  the  house  of  death.  Noge 
bul  monsters  of  the  desert  had  ever  before  explored  this  solit.inr 
mansion  uf  horror.  He  cautiously  proceeded  onward,  came  to  the 
ascent,  which  he  slowly  mounted  on  his  hands  and  knees,  until  he 
discovered  the  glaring  eyeballs  of  the  wolf,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
extremity  of  the  cavern.  Startled  at  the  sight  of  fire,  she  gnashed 
her  teeth,  and  gave  a  sullen  growl.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  ths 
necessary  discovery,  he  kicked  the  rope  as  a  signal  for  pulhng  him 
out.  The  people  at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  who  had  listened  with 
painful  anxiety,  hearing  the  growling  of  the  wolf,  and  supposing  their 
friend  to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  drew  him  forth  with  such 
celerity  that  his  shirt  was  stripped  over  his  head,  and  his  skin  severely 
lacerated.  After  he  had  adjusted  his  clothes,  and  loaded  his  goo 
with  nine  buck-shot,  holding  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  the  musket  in 
the  other,  he  descended  the  second  time.  When  he  drew  nearer  tbaa 
before,  the  wolf,  assuming  a  still  more  fierce  and  terrible  appearance, 
howling,  rolling  her  eyes,  snapping  her  teeth,  and  dropping  her  head 
between  lirr  legs,  was  evidently  in  the  attitude  and  on  the  point  of 
springing  at  hira.  At  this  critical  instant  he  levelled  and  fired  at  her 
bead.  k>tunnod  with  the  ^hack,  and  sitiTncuted  with  the  smoke,  he 
immediately  found  himself  drawn  out  of  the  cave.  But  having  re- 
freshed himself,  and  perinilted  Iho  smoke  to  dissipate,  he  went  down 
the  lliird  limp-.  Once  more  he  came  wilhin  sight  of  the  wolf,  who, 
appearing!:  very  passive,  he  applied  the  torch  to  her  nose,  and  per- 
ceiving her  dead,  he  took  hold  of  her  ears,  and  then  kicking  the 
rope,  (still  tied  round  his  legs,)  the  people  above,  with  no  small 
Clullalign  dragged  ihem  both  out  together. 
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ciently  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  swarmB  of  hostile  Indians  who 
infested  the  woods.  Our  two  partisans,  howcTer,  left  all  their  men 
at  a  convenient  distance,  with  strict  orders  to  continue  concealed 
until  their  return. 

~ A VI N G  thus  cautiously  taken  thdr 
arrangements,  they  advanced  with  thf 
profoundebt  silence  in  the  evening;  and 
lay  during  the  night  contiguous  to  the 
fortress.  Early  in  the  morning  they 
appr<>ach<  d  ^o  close  as  to  be  able  to  givt 
satiafiiclory  information  to  the  genersl 
who  had  sent  them,  on  the  scversi 
points  to  which  their  attention  bad  been 
directed :  but  Captain  Rogers  being  at 
a  little  distance  from  Captain  Putnam,  fortuitously  met  a  stout 
Frenchman,  who  iostantly  si'ized  his  fusee  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  attempted  to  stab  him,  while  he  called  to  an  adjac^it 
guard  for  assistance.  The  guard  answered.  Putnam,  perceiving  the 
imminent  danger  of  hia  friend,  and  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  or 
further  alarm  given  by  firing,  ran  rapidly  to  them  while  they  were 
struggling,  and  with  the  butt  end  of  his  piece  laid  the  FrenchmaQ 
dead  at  his  feet.  The  partisans,  to  elude  pursuit,  precipitated  their 
flight,  joined  the  party,  and  returned  without  loss  to  the  encampment. 
The  time  for  which  the  colonial  troops  engaged  to  serve,  termi 
nated  with  the  campaign.  Putnam  was  reappointed,  and  again  look 
the  field  in  1756. 

Few  are  so  ignorant  of  war,  as  not  to  know  that  military  adven- 
tures in  the  night,  ore  always  extremely  liable  to  accidents.  Captain 
Putnam,  having  been  commanded  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  camp 
at  the  Ovens  near  Ticontleroga,  took  the  brave  Lieutenant  Robett 
Durkcc  as  his  companion,  in  attempting  to  execute  these  orders, 
he  narrowly  missed  being  taken  himself  in  the  first  instance,  and 
killing  his  friend  in  the  second.  It  was  customary  for  the  British 
and  provincial  troops  to  place  their  fires  round  their  camp,  which 
frequently  exposed  them  to  the  enemy's  scouts  and  patroles.  A  con- 
trary practice,  then  unknown  in  the  English  army,  prevailed  amon^ 
the  French  and  Imliuus.  The  plan  was  much  more  rational:  the? 
kept  their  fires  in  the  centre,  lodged  their  men  circularly  at  a  distance, 
and  posted  their  sentinels  in  the  surrounding  darkness.  Our  partisans 
approached  the  camp,  and  supposing  the  sentries  were  within  the 
circle  of  fires,  crept  upon  their  hands  and  knees  with  the  greateit 
possible  caution,  until,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.      The  sentinels,  discoverim^ 
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dipped  in  water.  Colonel  Haviland,  fearing  that  he  would  perish  in 
the  flames,  called  to  him  to  come  down,  but  he  rntreali-tl  ihal  he 
might  be  suffered  to  remain,  sinee  destruction  must  incvitablj  enauc 
if  their  exertions  sliould  be  remitted.  The  galliuil  commandunt,  not 
less  astonished  than  charmed  at  the  bo1dnR«}  of  his  conduct,  fotliadv 
any  more  effects  to  be  carried  out  of  the  fort,  animated  the  m«n  to 
redoubled  diligence,  and  cxclairaed,  *•  if  wc  must  bo  blown  op.  wc 
will  go  all  together."  At  last,  when  the  barracks  were  seen  10  be 
tumbling,  Putnam  descended,  placed  himself  at  the  interval,  nnd 
continued  from  an  incessant  rotation  of  replenished  buckets  to  pour 
water  upou  the  magazine.  The  outside  planks  were  alreaijjr  con- 
sumed by  the  proximity  of  the  fire,  and  as  only  one  thickiim  of 
timber  intervened,  the  trepidation  now  became  general  and  extreme. 
Putnam,  still  undaunted,  covered  wilhn  cloud  of  cinders,  and  scorched 
with  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  maintained  his  position  until  the  fire 
subsided,  itnd  the  danger  was  wholly  over.  He  had  contended  for 
one  hour  and  a  half  wnth  that  terrible  element.  His  li'gs,  his  thighs 
bis  arms,  and  his  face  were  bli»t«red;  and  when  he  pulled  off  h»' 
second  pair  of  mittens,  the  skin  from  his  hands  and  finijcrs  fallowed 
them.  It  was  a  month  before  he  recovered.  The  commandant,  lo 
whom  his  merits  had  before  endeared  him,  could  not  stifle  ihr  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  dne  lo  the  man  who  had  been  instruiDental  in 
preserving  the  magazine,  the  fort,  and  ihc  garrison. 

In  the  month  of  August,  five  hundred  men  were  employed,  under 
the  orders  of  Majors  Rogers  and  Putnam,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  enemy  near  Ticonderoga.     At  South  Bay  they  separated  the 
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tioQ  as  to  oblige  them,  in  turn,  to  retreat  a  little  beyond  the  spot  at 
which  the  action  had  commenced.     Here  they  made  a  stand.     Tbii 
change  of  ground  occasioned  the  tree  to  wliich  Putnam  was  liud,  lo 
be  directly  between  the  fire  of  the  two  parties.    Human  iiuagiiialioD 
can  hardly  figure  to  itself  a  more  deplorable  situation.     The  balls 
flew  incessantly  from  either  side,  many  struck  the  tree,  while  soi 
passed  tlirough  the  sleeves  and  skirts  of  his  coat.     In  this  state 
jeopardy,  unable  to  move  his  body,  to  stir  his  limbs,  or  even  to  iDcUi 
his  head,  he  remained  more  than  an  hour.     So  equally  bulanccd,  and 
so  obstinate  was  the  fight  !  At  one  moment,  while  the  battle  swerved 
in  favor  of  the  enemy,  a  young  savage  chose  an  odd  way  of  dis- 
covering his   humor.    He  found  Putnam  bound — he   might  havi 
despatclied  him  at  a  single  blow — but  he  loved  better  lo  excit^j  ihi 
terrors  of  the  prisonert  by  hurling  a  tomahawk  at  his  head,  or  rathi 
it  should  seem  his  object  was  to  see  how  near  he  could  throw  it  wi 
out  touching  him.     The  weapon  stuck  in  the  tree  a  number  of  timi 
at  a  hair*s  breadth  distance  from  the  mark.     When  the  Indian  h: 
finished  his  amusement,  a  French  bas-o(ficcr,  a  much  more  inveterat 
bavage  by  nature,  (though  descended  from  so  humane  and  polished 
nation,)  perceiving  Putnam,  came  up  to  him,  and.  levaUiog  a  fusei 
williiu  a  foot  of  his  breast,  attempted  lo  discharge  it — it  missed  fire 
Ineffectually  did  the  intended  victim  solicit  the  treatment  due  to  hi 
situation,  by  repeating  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  degenerati 
Frenchman  did  not  understand  the  language  of  honor  or  of  nature 
deaf  to  their  voice,  and  dead  to  sensibility,  he  violently,  and  repent- 
edly,  pushed  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  against  Pulnam^a  ribs,  and  finall 
gave  him  a  cruel  blow  on  his  jaw  with  the  bult-end  of  his  pieci 
After  this  dastardly  deed  he  left  him. 

At  length  the  active  intrepidity  of  D'Ell  and  Harman,  second 
by  the  persevering  valor  of  their  followers,  prevailed.     They  drov 
from  the  field  the  enemy,  who  left  about  ninety  dead  behind  thei 
As  they  were  retiring,  Putnam  was  imtied  by  the  Indian  who  h: 
made  him  prisoner,  and  whom  he  afterward  called  master.     Havin, 
been  conducted  for  some  distance  from  the  place  of  aclioHp  he  was 
stripped  of  his  coat,  vest,  stockings,  and  shoes  ;  loaded  with  as  man; 
of  the  packs  of  the  wounded  as  could  be  piled  upon  him  ;  strong] 
pinioned,  and  his  wrists  tied  as  closely  together  as  they  could 
pulled  with  a  cord.  After  he  had  marched  through  no  pleasant  pathif 
in  this  painful  manner,  for  many  a  tedious  mile,  the  party  (who  were 
excessively  fatigued)  halted  to  breathe.    His  hands  were  now  immo- 
derately swelled  from  the  lightness  of  the  ligature,  and  the  pain  had 
become  intolerable.    His  feet  were  so  much  scratched  that  the  blood 
dropped  fast  from  them.     Exhausted  with  bearing  a  burden  abore 
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his  strength,  and  frantic  with  torments  exqni.ttte  bcyoml  endurance, 
hu  entreated  the  Irish  interpreter  to  implore,  as  the  last  and  only 
grace  be  desired  ol  the  savages^  that  they  would  knock  him  on  the 
head  and  take  his  scalp  at  once,  or  loose  bie  hands.  A  Frencli  officer, 
initantly  interposing,  ordered  his  hands  to  be  unbound,  and  some  of 
the  packs  to  be  taken  ofl*.  By  this  time,  the  Indian  who  captured 
him,  and  had  been  absent  wilh  the  woundt-d,  coining  up,  gave  him  a 
pair  uf  moccaftons,  and  expressed  groat  indignation  at  the  unworthy 
treattnent  his  prisoner  had  suflcred. 

HAT  savage  chief  again  returned 
to  the  care  of  the  wounded,  and 
(he  Indians,  abont  two  hundred  in 
number,  went  before  the  rest  of 
the  party  to  the  place  where  the 
whole  were  that  night  to  encamp. 
They  took  with  them  Major  Put- 
nam, on  whom,  besides  innumera- 
ble other  outrages,  they  had  the 
barbarity  to  inflict  a  deep  wound 
with  the  tomahawk  in  the  left 
cheek.  His  sufferings  were,  in 
this  place,  to  be  consummated.  A 
scene  of  horror*  infinitely  greater 
than  had  ever  met  his  eyes  before,  was  now  preparing.  It  was  de- 
termined to  roast  him  alive.  For  this  purpose  they  led  him  into  a 
dark  forest,  stripped  him  naked,  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  piled  dry 
brosl),  with  other  fuel,  at  a  small  distance,  in  a  circle  round  him. 
They  accompanied  their  labors,  as  if  for  his  funeral  dirge,  with 
screams  and  sounds  inimitable  but  by  savage  voices.  They  then  set 
the  piles  on  fire.  A  sudden  shower  damped  the  rising  flame.  Still 
Ihey  strove  to  kindle  it,  until,  at  last,  the  blaze  ran  fiercely  round 
the  circle.     Major  Putnam  soon  began  to  feel  the  scorching  heat. 

Hi«  hands  were  so  tied  Ihat  he  could  move  his  body.     He  often 

shifted  sides  as  the  fire  approached.     This  sight,  at  the  very  idea  of 

which  all  but  savages  must  shudder,  afforded  the  highest  diversion 

to  his  inhuman  tormentors,  who  demonstrated  the  delirium  of  their 

joy  by  corresponding  yells,  dances,   and  gesticulations.     He  saw 

I   clearly  that  his  final  hour  was  inevitably  come.     Ho  summoned  all 

1    hi*  resolution,  and  composed  his  mind  as  far  as  the  circumstances 

I  could  admit,  to  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  all  he  held  most  dear.    To 

\  (joit  the  world  would  scarcely  have  cost  him  a  single  pang;  but  for 

I  the  idea  of  Iiomc,  but  for  the  remembrance  of  domestic  endearments, 

1  of  the  aflectioualc  partner  of  his  soul,  and  of  their  beloved  offspring. 

L  ^» 


His  thought  was  ultimately  fixed  on  a  happier  atatc  of  ciietencei 
beyond  the  tortures  he  was  beginning  to  endure.  The  billemcss  of 
death,  even  of  that  death  which  is  accompanied  with  the  keenest 
agonies,  was  in  a  manner  past — nature,  with  a  feeble  struggle^  wu 
quilling  its  last  hold  on  sublunar^'  things,  when  a  French  officer 
rushed  through  the  crowd,  opened  a  way  by  scattering  the  burning 
brands,  and  unbound  the  victim.  It  was  Molang  him.srlf,  to  whom 
a  savage,  unwilling  to  see  another  human  sacrifice  immolated,  had 
run  and  communicated  the  tidings.  That  commandant  spumed  and 
severely  reprimanded  the  barbarians  whose  nocturnal  powaws  and 
hellish  orgies  he  suddenly  ended.  Putnam  did  not  waul  for  feeling 
or  gratitude.  The  French  commander,  fearing  to  trust  him  alone 
with  them,  remained  until  he  could  deliver  him  in  safety  into  the 
hands  of  his  master. 

The  savage  approached  his  prisoner  kindly,  and  seemed  to  treat 
him  with  particular  affection.  He  offered  him  some  bard  bi&coil; 
but  finding  he  could  not  chew  them,  on  account  of  the  blow  he  bad 
received  from  the  Frenchman,  this  more  humane  savage  snaked  some 
of  the  biscuit  in  water,  and  made  him  suck  the  pulp-like  part.  De- 
termined, however,  not  to  lose  his  captive,  (the  refreshment  being 
finished,)  he  took  the  moccasous  from  his  feet,  and  tied  them  to  one 
of  his  wrists :  then  directing  hUn  to  lie  down  on  Itis  hack  upon  the 
bare  ground,  he  stretched  one  arm  to  its  full  length,  and  pinioned  it 
fast  to  a  young  tree  ;  the  other  arm  w^as  extended  and  bound  in  the 
same  manner — his  logs  were  stretched  apart  and  fastened  to  two  sap- 
lings. Then  a  number  of  tall  but  slender  poles  were  cut  down^  which, 
with  some  long  bushes,  were  laid  across  bis  body  from  head  to  foot: 
on  each  side  lay  as  many  Indians  as  could  conveniently  find  lodging, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  escape.  In  this  disagreeable 
and  painful  posture  he  remained  until  morning.  During  this  night, 
the  luiigcst  and  most  dreary  conceivable,  our  hero  used  to  relate 
that  he  felt  a  ray  of  cheerfulness  come  casually  across  his  mind, 
and  could  not  even  refrain  from  smiling  when  he  reflected  on  this 
ludicrous  group  for  a  painter,  of  which  he  himself  was  the  principal 
figure. 

The  next  day  he  was  allowed  his  blanlict  and  moccasons,  and  per* 
mittcd  to  march  without  carrying  any  pack,  or  receiving  any  insult 
To  allay  his  extreme  hunger,  a  little  bear's  meat  was  given,  which 
he  sucked  through  his  teeth.  At  night  the  party  arrived  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  the  prisoner  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  French 
guard.  The  savages  who  had  been  prevented  from  glutting  their 
diabolical  thirst  for  blood,  took  other  opportunity  of  manifesting  their 
malevolence  for  the  disappointment,  by  horrid  grimaces  and  angrr 
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gpsturcs  ;  bat  they  were  safTered  no  more  to  offer  violence  or  personal 
iiidiginty  to  him. 

After  having  been  examined  by  the  Mnrqtiis  de  Montcalm,  Major 
Putoam  waa  conducted  to  Montreal  by  a  French  oflicer,  who  treated 
him  with  tiie  greatest  indulgence  and  humanity. 

At  this  place  were  several  prisoners.  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler, 
remarkable  for  his  philanthropy,  i^enerosity,  and  friendship,  was  of 
the  number.  No  sooner  had  he  tieard  of  Putuam^s  arrival,  than  he 
vnut  to  the  interpreter's  quarters,  and  inquired  whether  he  had  a 
provincial  major  in  his  custody.  He  found  Major  Putnam  io  a 
comfortless  condition — without  coat,  waistcoat,  or  hose — the  remnant 
of  his  clothing  miserably  dirty  and  ragged — his  liearrl  bmg^  and  squalid 
— his  legs  torn  by  thorns  and  briers — his  face  gashed  by  wounds,  and 
swullen  with  bruises.  Colonel  Schuyler,  irritated  beyond  all  wifTer- 
ance  at  such  a  sigjht,  could  scarcely  restrain  his  speech  within  limits 
consistent  with  the  prudence  of  a  prisoner,  and  the  meekness  of  a 
christian.  Major  Putnam  was  immediately  treated  according  to  bis 
mnk,  clothed  in  a  decent  manner,  and  supplied  with  money  by  that 
liberal  and  sympathetic  patron  of  the  distressed. 

THE  capture  of  Frontenac  by  General  Bradstreet,  nf- 
fordc<t  occasion  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Colonel 
Schuyler  was  comprehended  in  the  cartel.  A  generous 
spirit  can  never  be  satisfied  with  imposing  tasks  for  its 
generosity  to  accomplish.  Apprehensive,  that  if  it 
•hoald  be  known  that  Putnam  was  a  distinguished  partisan,  his  Hbera- 
tion  might  be  retarded,  and  knowing  that  there  were  officers,  who,  from 
the  length  of  their  captivity,  had  a  cbiim  to  priority  of  exchange,  he 
bad,  by  his  happy  address,  induced  the  governor  to  offer,  that  what- 
ever officer  he  might  think  proper  to  nominate  should  be  included  in 
the  present  cartel.  With  great  politeness  in  manner,  but  seeming 
indifference  as  to  object,  he  expressed  hi?  warmest  acknowledgments 
to  the  governor,  and  said, — There  is  an  old  man  here,  who  is  a  pro- 
Tiactal  major,  and  wishes  to  be  at  home  with  his  wife  and  children ; 
he  can  do  no  good  here  or  any  where  else  :  I  believe  your  Excellency 
hail  better  keep  some  of  the  young  men,  who  have  no  wife  nor  chil- 
dren to  care  for,  and  let  the  old  fellow  go  home  with  me.  This 
justi6nbie  fuiesse  had  the  desired  effect. 

Shortly  after,  Putnam  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel,  in 
which  he  continued  to  the  close  of  the  war,  ever,  and  on  all  occa- 
nons,  supporting  his  hard  earned  reputation  for  valor  and  intrepidity; 
and,  at  the  expiration  often  years  from  his  first  receiving  a  commis- 
w'oD,  after  having  seen  as  much  service,  endured  as  many  hardships, 
eoeoiititered  as  many  dangers,  and  acquired  as  many  laurels  as  any 
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officer  of  ht9  rank,  with  ^eai  satislaction  laid  aside  his  unifonn  and 
returned  to  the  plough. 

On  the  '22d  day  of  March,  1765,  the  stamp  act  received  the  royal 
aflRent.  Colonel  Putnam  wag,  at  this  lime,  a  member  of  the  booM 
of  assembly  of  the  stale  of  Connecticut,  and  was  deputed  to  wait  on 
the  then  Governor  Fitch  on  the  subject.  The  questious  of  the 
governor,  and  answers  of  Putnam,  will  8er\e  to  indicate  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  After  some  conversation,  the  governor  asked  Colonel 
Putnam  *'  what  he  shonld  do  if  the  stamped  paper  should  be  sent  him 
by  the  king's  authority  ?"  Putnam  replied,  "  lock  it  up  until  we  shall 
visit  you  again."  **  And  what  will  you  do  then  ?"  "  We  shall  expect 
you  to  give  us  the  key  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  deposited  ;  and,  if 
you  think  fit,  in  order  to  secure  yourself  from  blame,  you  may  fore- 
warn us,  upon  our  peril,  not  to  enter  the  room."  "And  what  will 
you  do  afterward  ?**  "  Send  it  safely  back  again."  "  But  if  I  should 
refuse  admission?"  "In  such  cose,  your  house  will  be  demolished  in 
five  minutes."  It  is  supposed  that  a  report  of  this  conversation  was 
one  reason  why  the  stamp  paper  was  never  sent  from  New  York  to 
Connecticut. 

Being  once,  in  particular,  asked  by  a  British  officer,  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  served,  "  whether  he  did  nnt  seriously  believe  thai  a 
well  appointed  Rritish  army  of  five  thousand  veterans  could  march 
through  the  whole  continent  of  America?"  he  briskly  replied,  "no 
doubt,  if  they  behaved  civilly,  and  paid  well  for  every  thing  they 
wanted ;  but,"  after  a  moment's  pause,  added,  •'  if  they  should 
attempt  it  in  a  hostile  manner  (though  the  American  men  were  out 
of  the  question,)  the  women,  with  their  ladles  and  broomsticks, 
would  knock  them  all  on  the  head  before  they  had  got  half-wv 
through." 

The  battle  of  Lexington  found  Putnam  in  the  midst  of  his  agri 
tural  pursuits.  Immediately  uponlcaniing  the  fatal  renconCre,  he  left 
his  plough  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  unyoked  his  team,  and  vinlhoot 
waiting  to  change  his  clothes,  set  off  for  the  theatre  of  action.  But 
finding  the  British  retreated  to  Boston,  and  invested  by  a  sufficient 
force  to  watch  their  movements,  he  came  back  to  Connecticut,  levied 
a  regiment  under  authority  of  the  legislature,  and  speedily  returned 
to  Cambridge.  He  was  now  promoted  to  be  a  major-general  on  the 
continental  establishment. 

Not  long  after  this  period,  the  British  commander-in-chief  found 
the  means  to  convey  a  proposal,  privately,  to  General  Putnam,  that 
if  he  would  relinquish  the  rebel  party,  he  might  rely  upon  being  made 
a  major-i^cncral  on  the  British  establishment,  and  receiving  a  great 
pecuniary  compensation  for  his  senices.     General  Putnam  spurned 
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Bt  the  offer ;  which,  however,  he  thought  pniclent  at  that  time  to 
conceal  from  public  notice. 

Id  the  battle  of  Bunker^s  Hill  he  exhibited  his  usual  intrepidity. 
He  directed  the  men  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the  enemy  was  very 
Dear,  reminded  them  of  their  skill,  and  told  them  to  take  good  aim. 
They  did  so,  and  the  execution  was  terrible.  After  the  retreat,  he 
made  a  stand  at  Winter  Hill,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  under  cover 
of  their  ships.  When  the  army  was  organized  by  General  Wash- 
ia^on,  at  Cambridge,  Putnam  was  appointed  to  command  the  reserve. 
Iq  August,  177B,  he  was  stationed  at  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island. 
After  the  defeat  of  our  array  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  thai  month, 
W  went  to  New  York,  and  was  very  serviceable  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
borhood. In  October  or  November,  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  to 
fortify  that  city. 

In  January,  1777,  he  was  directed  to  take  post  at  Princeton,  where 
*>e  continued  until  spring.  At  this  place,  a  sick  prisoner,  a  captain, 
Requested  that  a  friend  in  the  British  army  at  Bnl^8^K*ick  might  be 
•ept  for  to  assist  him  in  making  his  will.  Putnam  was  perplexed. 
He  had  but  fifty  men  under  his  command,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
bttve  his  weakness  known  :  yet  he  was  unwilling  lo  deny  the  request. 
He,  however,  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  and  directed  the  officer  to  bo 
Wought  in  the  night.  In  the  evening  lights  were  placed  in  all  the 
college  windows,  and  in  every  apartment  of  the  vacant  houses 
throughout  the  town.  The  officer,  on  his  return,  reported  that 
General  Putnam's  army  could  not  consist  of  less  than  four  or  five 
Ihoiuand  men. 
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In  the  spring  he  was  appointed  to  th«  command  of  a  separate 
army,  id  tlie  highlands  of  New  York.  One  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  lory  new  levies,  was  detected  in  the  camp;  Governor  Tryon 
reclaimed  him  as  a  Britii^h  officer,  threatening  vengeance  if  he  wu 
not  re&lored.  General  Putnam  wrote  the  following  pithy  repjy: — 
"  Sir,  Nathnn  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in  your  king's  service,  was  taken 
in  my  camp  as  a  spy ;  he  was  tried  as  a  spy ;  he  was  condemned  as 
&  spy ;  and  shall  be  hanged  as  a  spy.  P.  S.  Afternoon.  He  is 
hanged." 

After  the  loss  of  Fort  Montgomery,  the  commander-in-chief  do- 
termined  to  build  another  fortification,  and  he  directed  Putuam  to 
fix  upon  a  spot.  To  him  belongs  the  praise  of  having  chosen  West 
Point. 

About  the  middle  of  winter,  while  General  Putnam  was  on  a 
visit  to  his  out-post  at  Horse-Neck,  he  found  Governor  Tryon  ad- 
vancing upijii  tli;U  town  wiili  a  corps  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  To 
oppose  these  General  Putnam  had  only  a  picket  of  one  humh-ed 
and  fifty  men,  and  two  iron  field-pieces,  without  horses  or  drag  ropes. 
He,  however,  planted  his  cannon  on  the  high  ground  by  the  meeting- 
house, and  retarded  their  approach  by  firing  several  times,  until  per- 
ceiving the  horse  (supported  by  the  infantry)  about  to  charjE^,  he 
ordered  the  picket  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by  retiring  to  a  swamp 
inaccessible  to  horse,  and  secured  his  own  by  plunging  down  the 
steep  precipice  at  the  church  upon  a  full  trot.  This  precipice  is  so 
steep  where  he  descended,  as  to  have  artificial  stairs,  composed 
of  nearly  one  hundred  stone  steps,  for  the  accommodation  of  fboC 
passengers.  There  the  dragoons  who  were  but  a  sword's  length 
from  him  stopped  short ;  lor  the  dyclivity  was  so  abrupt  that  ihcy 
ventured  not  to  follow ;  and  before  they  could  gain  the  valley  by 
going  round  the  brow  of  the  hill  iu  the  ordinary  road,  he  was  for 
enough  beyond  their  reach.  He  continued  his  route,  unmolested,  to 
Stamford ;  from  whence,  having  strengthened  hie  picket  by  the 
junction  of  some  militia,  he  came  back  again,  and  in  turn  pursued 
Governor  Tryon  in  his  retreat.  As  he  rode  down  the  precipice,  ooc 
ball  of  the  many  fired  at  him  went  through  his  beaver ;  but  Governor 
Tryon,  by  way  of  compensation  for  spoiling  his  hat,  sent  him  soon 
afterward  as  a  present,  a  complete  suit  of  clothes. 

The  campaign  of  1779,  which  was  principally  spent  in  strength- 
ening the  works  at  West  Point,  finished  the  military  career  of  Put- 
nam. A  paralytic  afTcction  impaired  the  activity  of  his  body,  and 
compelled  him  to  quit  the  army. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  General  Putnam  was  passed  in  quiet 
retirement  with  his  family.     He  experienced  few  interruptions  in  hit 
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health,  {eicppt  the  paralytic   debility  with  which  he  wsui 
I,}  retained  full  possession  of  hiii  mental  faculties,  and  en- 

Slhe  society  of  his  friends  until  the  17th  of  May,  1790,  when 
I  violently  attacked  with  an  inflammatory  disease.  Satisfied 
Be  first  that  it  would  prove  mortal,  he  was  calm  and  resigned, 
coined  the  approach  of  death  with  joy,  as  a  messenger  sent 
lim  from  a  life  of  toil  to  everlasting;  rest.  On  the  19th  of 
1790,  he  ended  a  life  which  had  been  spent  in  cultivating  and 

ig  the  soil  of  his  birth,  aged  seTenty-two  years. 
[late  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College,  who  knew 
Putnam  intimately,  has  portrayed  his  character  faithfully  in 
ing  inscription,  which  is  engraven  on  his  tomb : 

fiA£RED   BB   TBI3   MONCUEKT 
TO  Tim  uBuofiT  or 

ISRAEL  PUTNAM.  Esq.. 

SmIot  SK^orOocnul  so  tbo  anztioc  of  tb«  Uoit«d  State*  of  Jknuniea 

who  WHS  bore  ftt  Bttlom.  ia  th^  Tnvitice  of  Maanchoacttt, 

oo  the  Tlh  day  of  January,  i  D.  171S, 

And  ilied  on  Qm  IWh  day  of  May,  A.  D.  17W. 

FiHcn^r,  If  tbon  trt  •  SoldTer,  drop  a  t«ar  over  the  dnst  of  » 
Kau,  who, ever  attenttv»  ta  £he  ttrefl  and  bapplnenof  hUmen^ 
4at»il  to  lead  wheit*  anj*  itni  to  follow;  if  a  patriot,  r«mein- 
TiCT  the  dbliognlthed  and  ^llnnt  *prv!«c»  rendered  thy  coontrr, 
%7  Om  Fafiriot  who  sleep*  lieoeath  Ihii  msri^Ie;  if  Uiou  art 
boDMt,  goncrooi,  and  worthy,  render  a  che«rful  tribnte  of  re- 
•pMt  to  a  nun,  whow  generoaitjr  wm  ingnlar,  wboee  lioneft j 
«u  pcorerbial ;  wfaoTaJted  hinuelf  to  Dnlveml  e§teem,  and  oi^ 
float  of  emioei^  dirtfaietioOf  by  penooal  worth,  and  a  u*efal  lite 
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tltrie  and  bis  intrepid  band,  beroically  replied  to  Leu,  "  That 
le  a  suMier  reiimined  alive  to  defend  it,  he  would  never  give  his 
:lion  to  such  an  order."  The  result  proved  the  accuracy  of  his 
gment.  The  following  laconic  note  was  at  tlie  same  time  for- 
ded to  Colonel  Moultrie.  "  General  Ijce  wishes  you  to  evacuate 
fort.  You  will  not  without  an  order  from  me.  I  will  sooner  cut 
my  hand  than  write  one." 

*Le  defence  of  the  pass  at  Sullivan's  Island  may  be  compared  with 
ly  of  the  splendid  achievements  which  Grecian  eloquence  has 
fered  illustrious.  Impressed  with  prejudices  as  strong  as  Xerxes 
Pcherished  against  Greece,  the  commanders  of  llie  British  forces 
Touched  our  coast,  not  to  conciliate,  but  to  subdue.  Exulting  in 
supposed  superiority  of  their  discipline  and  valor,  they  spoke  in 
language  of  authority,  and  would  listcu  to  no  terms  short  of 
ooditioual  submission. 

<n  the  other  hand,  the  gallant  I^Ioultrie,  commanding  a  corps, 
[udable  only  by  their  boldneaa  and  resolution,  impatiently  awaited 

(approach.     He  was  not    insensible  of  the  insufliciency  of  a 
hastily  constructed,  and   in  every  part  incomplete;   but  con- 
Bg  himself  pledged  to  give  a  proof  to  the  enemy  of  American 
he  scorned  the  disgrace  of  relinquishing  the  fort  he  had  sworn 
end,  and  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  the  veteran  Lee,  heroi- 
prepared  for  action. 
Imnediately  on  the  approach  of  the  British  fleet  to  the  coast,  with 
rideut  intention  of  attacking  Charleston,  a  fort  had  been  con- 
ed on  the  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  mounting  thirty-two 
thirty-lwus  and  eighteens.    liito  this  fort,  Moultrie  and  bis 
Dt  band  threw  themselves. 

|W0  fifty  gun  ships  of  the  enemy,  four 
frigates,  several  sloops  of  war  and  bomb 
vessels,  were  brought  to  the  attack,  which 
was  commenced  about  eleven  o*clock,  from 
one  of  the  bomb  vessels.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  the  guns  of  all  the  ships. 
Four  of  the  Tessels  dropped  anchor  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  fort,  and  opened 
their  several  broadsides.  Three  others 
were  ordered  to  take  their  stations  between 
god  of  ihe  island  and  the  city,  intending  thereby  to  enfilade  the 
■■  as  well  ns  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  continent, 
■n  attempting  to  execute  this  order,  they  became  entangled 
Feach  other  on  the  shonls,  and  one  of  the  frigates,  the  Acteon, 
ikfast. 


The  roar  of  artillery  upon  this  little  fort  was  incessant,  and  enougb 
to  appal  even  those  who  had  been  accustomed  all  their  lives  totbs 
dreatlfvil  work  of  a  cannonade.  But  Moultrie,  with  his  brave  Caro* 
linians,  seemed  to  regard  it  only  as  a  symphony  to  the  grand  inarch 
of  independence.  They  returned  the  fire  with  an  aim  as  true  and 
deliberate  as  though  each  British  ship  had  been  placed  as  a  target 
far  prize  shooting,  and  continued  it  for  several  hours,  until  thi 
ammunition  was  expended.  The  cessation  which  this  nccessarilj 
occasioned,  produced  a  momentary  joy  in  the  assailants,  who  inj 
imagination  already  grasped  the  victory  which  had  been  so  hoti 
disputed — but  the  renewal  of  the  blaze  from  the  batteries  soon  coo- 
vinced  them  that  the  struggle  was  not  yet  ended.  Another  gleai 
of  hope  brightened  upon  the  British  seamen,  when,  after  a  dreadful 
volley,  the  flag  of  Moultrie  was  no  Ion;^rr  seen  to  wave  defiance. 
They  looked  eagerly  and  anxiously  towards  the  spot  where  Clinton, 
CorawalliB,  and  Vaughan  had  landed  with  the  troops,  expecting 
exery  moment  to  see  them  mount  the  parapets  in  triumph.  But  no 
Brilish  troops  appeared,  and  a  few  moments  afterward,  the  striped 
flag  of  the  colonies  once  more  proudly  unfolded  to  the  breeze— 4he 
itafT  had  been  carried  away  hy  a  shot,  and  the  flag  had  fallen  on  th« 
outside  of  the  works ;  a  brave  sergcunt  of  the  Carolina  troops,  by  tb« 
name  of  Jasper,  jumped  over  the  wall,  seized  the  flag,  and  fastei 
it  to  a  sponge  stafl^,  mounted  the  merlon  amidst  the  thunder  of 
enemy's  guns,  and  fixed  it  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  ships  of  the  enemy  kept  up  their  fire  with  unsubdued  couraga 
until  half  past  nine  o'clock,  when  the  darkness  of  the  night  put  a 
■top  to  the  carnage  on  both  sides ;  and  the  ships,  with  the  exception 
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of  tho  Actcon,  soon  after  slipped  their  cables,  and  dropped  down 
about  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  terrible  slaughter 
on  board  the  ships  bore  melancholy  testimony  to  the  bravery  of  the 
British  seamen.  At  one  time,  Captain  Morris,  of  the  Bristol,  was 
almost  the  only  man  left  upon  the  quarter-deck.  He  had  received 
scTeral  wounds,  but  gallantly  refused  to  quit  the  deck  until  no  longer 
able  to  stand,  or  give  an  order.  This  ship  had  one  hundred  and 
eleven  killed  and  wounded.  The  Experiment  lost  ninety-nine  killed 
and  wounded,  and  among  the  latter  her  commander.  Captain  Scott. 
The  Acteon  had  a  lieutenant  killed  and  six  men  wounded,  and  the 
Solebay  eight  wounded.  The  whole  killed  and  wounded,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  Lord  William  Camp- 
bell, who  served  as  a  volunteer,  were  both  wounded.  The  Americans 
lost  only  ten  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  praise  to  Colonel  Moultrie  and 
his  brave  Carolinians,  who  for  more  than  ten  hours  sustained  the 
continued  fire  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  guns  and  bombs ;  from 
'which  in  the  course  of  that  time  were  thrown  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand shot  and  shells,  seven  thousand  of  whicli  were  picked  up  after 
the  battle  was  over. 

On  the  next  day  a  few  shot  were  fired  from  the  garrison  at  the 
Acteon,  which  remained  aground,  and  the  crew  returned  them,  but 
£nding  it  impossible  to  get  her  otT,  they  soon  set  fire  to  and  aban- 
doned her,  leaving  the  colors  flying,  the  guns  loaded,  and  all  their 
ammunition  and  stores.  In  this  perilous  situation  she  was  boarded 
by  a  small  party  of  Americans,  who  fired  three  of  the  guns  at  their 
late  owners,  while  the  flames  were  bursting  around  them,  filled  their 
boats  with  the  stores,  secured  the  flag,  and  had  just  time  to  save 
themselves,  when  she  was  blown  into  the  air. 

The  fort  which  had  been  so  gallantly  defended  by  Moultrie,  after- 
ward received  his  name. 

In  1779,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  British,  in  the  battle  near 
Beaufort.  In  1780,  he  was  second  in  command,  in  Charleston, 
daring  the  siege.  After  the  city  surrendered,  he  was  sent  to  Phila- 
ttelphia.  In  1782  he  returned,  and  was  repeatedly  chosen  governor 
of  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 

Notwithstanding  his  labors,  his  victories  and  public  services,  how- 
ever xealous,  however  glorious,  however  serviceable,  the  enemy  had 
tlie  audacity  to  make  choice  of  him  as  a  fit  object  to  be  gained  over 
to  them  by  bribery.  His  talents,  his  experience,  and  enterprise. 
Would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  enemy,  if  it  could  be  em* 
jdoyed  on  the  continent;  and,  if  it  could  not  be  so  employed,  thcto 
tlie  depnTing  the  Americans  of  him  would  be  of  importance  nearly 
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a«  great ;  it  was,  in  the  eyes  of  a  aclfish,  greedy  enemy  highly 
bable  that  a  mau  who  had  sufTered  so  much  in  his  private  propf 
would  listen  to  a  proposal  which  would  enable  him  to  go  to  Jam 
as  colonel  of  a  British  regiment,  the  commander  of  which,  1 
Charles  Montage,  politely  ofTered,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity 
quit  the  command,  and  serve  under  him.  **  No,"  replied  the  in 
nant  Moultrie,  '*  not  the  fee-simple  of  that  valuable  island  of  Jam 
should  induce  me  to  part  with  my  integrity." 

This  incorruptible  patriot  died  at  Charleaton,  September  27,  IE 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
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and  to  wboin  a  large  share  of  glory  is  Justly  due.    He  was  captain 
of  a  company  of  rangers  in  the  provincial  service  during  the  Fr^ 
war  in  1755. 

From  the  commencement  of  iW.  ilifHcultics  with  the  mothiT  coiiB^ 
try,  until  the  closing  scene  of  the  Revolution,  our  country  found  in 
General  Stark  one  of  its  most  resolute,  independent,  and  persevering 
defenders.  The  first  cull  of  his  country  found  him  ready.  'Wheu 
the  report  of  Lexington  battle  reached  him,  he  was  engaged  at  work 
in  his  saw-mill :  fired  with  indignation  and  a  martial  spirit,  he  iinme- 
diately  seized  his  musket,  and  witli  a  band  of  heroes  proceeded  to 
Cambridge.  The  moniing  after  his  arrival,  he  received  a  colonel** 
commission,  and  availmg  himself  of  his  onu  popularity,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  day,  in  two  hours  he  enhsted  eight  hundred  men. 
Ou  the  memorable  I7lh  of  June,  at  Breed^s  Hill.  Colonel  Stark,  at 
the  head  of  his  hack-woodsmen  of  New  Hampshire,  poured  on  the 
enemy  that  deadly  lire  from  a  sure  aim,  which  effected  such  remark- 
able destruction  in  their  ranks,  and  compelled  them  twice  to  retreat. 
During  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  conflict,  Colonel  Stark  evinced. 
that  consummate  bravery  and  intrepid  zeal,  which  entitle  his  name 
to  perpetual  remembrance. 

His  spirit  pervaded  his  native  state,  and  excited  them  to  the 
patriotic  efforts.  The  British  General  Burgoyne,  in  one  of  his  Ictt 
observes, — "  That  the  Hampshire  Grants,  almost  unknown  in  the 
last  war,  now  abound  in  the  most  active  and  most  rebellious  race  on 
the  continent,  and  hang  like  a  gathering  storm  upon  my  left."  ^ 

Distinct  from  his  efforts  in  rallying  the  energies  of  his  native  Btat«,fl 
he  obtained  great  credit  in  the  active  operations  of  the  field.  At  that  ~ 
gloomy  period  of  the  tevolulion,  the  retreat  of  Washington  through 
New  Jersey  in  1776,  when  the  saviour  of  our  country,  apparentljr 
deserted  of  Heaven  and  by  his  country,  with  the  few  gallant  spirits 
who  gathered  the  closer  around  him  in  that  dark  hour,  precipitately 
Qed  before  an  imperious  and  victorious  enemy— it  was  on  this  occa-^ 
sion,  that  the  persevering  valor  of  Stark  enrolled  him  among  the  firm 
and  resolute  defenders  of  their  country  ;  and,  with  them,  entitles  him 
to  her  unceasing  gratitude. 

But  as  he  fearlessly  shared  with  "Washington  the  dark  and  gloomy 
night  of  defeat,  so  also  he  participated  with  him  in  the  joy  of  a  bright 
morning  of  victory  and  hope.  In  the  successful  enterprise  aj 
Trenton,  Stark,  then  a  colonel,  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  corcred 
himself  with  glory.  General  Wilkinson,  in  his  Memoirs,  says, — •'! 
must  not  withlmld  duo  praise  from  the  dauntless  Stark,  who  dealt' 
death  wherever  he  found  resistance,  and  broke  down  all  opposition 
before  him," 
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Soon  after  ibis  affair,  Colonel  Stark,  from  aome  aupposed  injusiice 
toward  him  on  the  part  of  Congress,  quitted  the  continental  service, 
and  retunifd  to  New  Hampshire. 

When  he  was  urged  by  the  goveroment  of  New  Hampshire  to  take 
the  command  of  their  militia,  he  refused,  unless  he  should  be  It;fl  at 
liberty  to  serve  or  not,  under  acontinentul  fifliccr,  aahe  shouhJ  juilg« 
proper.  It  was  not  a  time  for  debate,  and  it  was  known  that  the 
militia  would  follow  wherever  Stark  would  lead.  The  a&seinbly 
therefore  invested  him  with  a  separate  command,  and  gave  him  orders 
to** repair  to  Charlcsto^n,  on  Connecticut  river;  there  to  consult 
■wilhacnmmilteeof  the  New  Hampshire  Grunts,  respecting  bis  future 
operations,  and  the  supply  of  his  men  with  provisions  ;  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  mihlia,  and  march  into  the  (.Grants;  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  troops  of  tlie  new  state,  or  any  other  of  the  states,  or  of  tlie 
Ignited  Stales,  or  separately,  as  should  appear  expedient  !o  him  ;  for 
the  protection  of  the  people,  and  the  annoyance  of  ihe  enemy." 

GREEABLY  to  his  orders,  Stark  proceeded 
iu  a  few  days  to  Charlcstown  ;  his  men  very 
readily  followed;  and  as  fast  as  they  arrived, 
he  sent  ihem  fomard  to  jotu  the  troops  of 
Vermont  under  Colonel  Warner,  who  had 
taken  his  situation  at  Manchester.  At  that 
place  he  joined  Warner  with  about  eight 
hundred  men  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
found  another  body  of  men  from  Vermont, 
,t  themselves  under  his  command  ;  and  he  was  at  the  head  of 
een  hundred  men.  Most  of  them  had  been  in  the  two  former 
CBinpaigns,  and  well  officered  ;  and  were  iu  every  respect  a  body  of 
TCty  good  troops.  Schuyler  repeatedly  urged  Stark  to  join  the  troops 
toider  his  command  ;  but  he  declined  complying.  He  was  led  to  (his 
conduct  not  only  by  the  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned,  but  by 
a  diflfereuce  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  opposing  Burgoyue. 
Schuyler  wished  to  collect  all  the  American  troops  in  the  front,  to 
prevent  Bui^oyne  from  marching  on  to  Albany.  Stark  was  of  opinion 
that  the  surest  way  to  check  Burgoyne  was  to  have  a  body  of  men 
on  his  rear,  ready  to  fall  upon  him  in  that  quarter,  whenever  a  favor- 
ubU  opportunity  should  present.  The  New  England  militia  had  not 
fbrnied  a  high  opinion  of  Schuyler,  as  a  general ;  and  Stark  meant 
to  keep  himself  in  a  situation,  in  which  he  might  embrace  any  favor- 
able opportunity  for  action,  either  in  conjunction  with  him,  or  other- 
wise; and  with  that  view  intended  to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the  British 
Uoopff,  and  embrace  the  first  opportunity  which  should  present,  to 
Qake  an  attack  upon  that  quarter.     But  Stark  assured  Schuyler  that 
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lie  would  join  in  any  measure  necftssary  to  promote  iho  public  good, 
but  wii^hed  to  avoid  any  thing  that  was  not  consistent  wltli  his  owa 
honor;  and  if  it  was  thought  necessary,  he  would  march  lo  his  camp. 
He  wrote  particularly,  that  he  would  lay  aside  all  private  resentmcut, 
wlien  it  appeared  in  ojiposilion  to  the  public  good.  Kut  in  Ihc  midst 
of  these  protestatioiia,  he  was  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  discover 
his  courage  and  patriotism,  by  falUug  upon  some  jmrl  of  Burgoyne** 
army. 

While  the  American  army  was  thus  assuming  a  more  rt^sp^clable 
appearance,  General  Burgoyne  was  making'  very  slow  advance* 
towards  All>any.  From  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  lo  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  the  British  army  was  continually  employed  in  bringing  for- 
ward batleaux,  provisions,  and  ammunition  from  Fort  George  to  the 
first  navigable  part  of  Hudson's  river ;  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
eighteen  miles.  The  labor  was  excessive  ;  the  Europeans  were  bill 
Ultle  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  performing  it  to  advantage,  and 
the  eflfect  was  in  no  degree  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  labor  and 
time.  With  all  the  efforts  that  Bur^nyne  could  make,  encumbered 
with  his  artillery  and  bai^gagc,  his  labors  were  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  anny  with  provisions  for  its  daily  consumption, 
and  the  estabhshment  of  the  necessary  mag^^izines.  And  after  his 
utmost  exertions  for  fifteen  days,  there  were  not  above  four  days' 
provisions  in  the  store,  nor  above  ten  batteaux  in  Hudson  river. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  British  general  found  that  it  would  be 
impossible  lo  procure  sulBcienl  supplies  of  provisions  by  the  way  of 
Fort  George,  and  determined  to  replenish  his  own  magazines  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  the  Americans.  Having  received  informalioa 
that  a  large  quantity  of  stores  were  laid  up  at  Bennington,  and 
guarded  only  by  the  militia,  ho  formed  the  design  of  surprising  thit 
place  ;  and  was  made  to  believe  that  as  soon  as  a  detachment  of  the 
royal  army  should  appear  in  that  quarter,  it  would  receive  effecluol 
Assistance  from  a  lai^e  body  of  loyalists,  who  only  waited  for  the 
appearance  of  a  support,  and  would  in  that  event  come  forward  and 
aid  the  royal  cause.  Full  of  these  expectations,  he  detachtnl  Colonel 
Baiun,  a  German  officer,  with  a  select  body  of  troops,  to  surprise 
the  place.  His  force  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  regular  troops, 
some  Canadians,  and  more  than  one  hundred  Indians,  with  two  light 
pieces  of  artillery.  To  facilitate  their  operations,  and  to  bo  ready  to 
lake  advnntagc  of  the  success  of  the  detachment,  the  royal  array 
moved  along  the  cast  bank  of  Hudson  river,  and  encamped  nearly 
opposite  to  Saratoga  ;  having  nt  the  same  time  thrown  a  bridge  of 
rafts  over  the  river,  by  which  the  army  passed  to  that  place.  With 
a  view  to  support  Baum,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary.  Lieutenant* 
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Colonel  Broytnan's  corpn,  consisting  of  the  Brunswick  grenadiers, 
light  infantry,  and  chasspurs  were  posted  at  Battenkill. 

lENERAL  STARK  havinjr  rcreivod   in- 
formation  that  a  party  of  Indians  were 
at  Cambridge,  sent  Lieutcnanl-Coloncl 
(Irr-y  .in  August  the  13th,  with  a  party 
"I  i>\o  hundred  men,  to  stop  their  prn- 
greas.    Towjird  night  he  was  informed 
by  express  that  a  large  body  of  regulars 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  Indians,  mid  ad- 
vancing toward  Bennington.     On  this 
intclhgence,  Stark    drew   together    his 
brigade,  and  the  militia  that  were  at  hand,  and  sent  on  to  Manchester 
to  Colonel  Warner,  to  bring  on  his  regiment ;  he  sent  expresses  nt 
thd  same  time  to  the  neighboring  mihtia,  to  join  him  with  the  utmost 
•peed.     On  the  morning  of  the  Uth,  he  marched  with  his  troops, 
and  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  he  met  Greg  on  the  retreat,  and 
Ihe  enemy  within  a  mile  of  him.     Stark  drew  up  his  troops  in  order 
of  battle;  but  the  enemy  coming  in  sight,  halted  upon  a  very  advan- 
tageous piece  of  ground.     Baum  perceived  the  Americans  were  too 
strong  to  be  attacked  with  his  present  force,  and  sent  an  express  to 
Burgoync  with  an  account  of  hia  situation,  and  to  have  Breyman 
march  immediately  to  support  him.    In  the  mean  time,  small  parties 
of  the  Americans  kept  up  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  killed  and 
wounded  tlurly  of  them,  with  two  of  their  Indian  chiefs,  without  any 
\o98  to  themselves.     The  ground  the  Americans  had  taken,  was  un- 
favorable  for  a  general  action,  and  Slark  retreated  about  a  mile,  and 
encamped.    A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  agreed  to  send  twc 
detachments  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  while  the  rest  of  the  troops 
should  make  an  attack  upon  their  front.     The  next  day  the  weather 
nira*  rainy,  and  though  it  prevented  a  general  action,  there  were  fre- 
fjucnt  skirmishes  in  ^mall  parties,  which  proved  favorable  and  encou- 
ra^ng  to  the  Americans. 

Oo  August  the  sixteenth,  in  the  morning.  Stark  was  joined  by 
Colonel  Symonds  and  a  body  of  militia  from  Berkshire,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  enemy,  agreeably  to  the  plan  which  had  been 
concerted.  Colonel  Baum,  in  the  meantime,  had  intrenched  on  an 
advantageous  piece  of  ground  near  St.  Koicks  mills,  on  a  branch  of 
Hoosic  nver,  and  rendered  hia  post  as  strong  as  his  circumstances 
%od  situation  would  admit.  Colonel  Nichols  was  detached  wjth  two 
)nmdrcd  men  to  the  rear  of  his  left,  Colonel  Herrick  with  three  hun- 
dred men  to  the  rear  of  liis  right ;  both  were  to  join,  and  then  make 
tfao  attack.     Colonels  Hnbbard  and  Stickney,  with  two  hundred 
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men,  were  ordered  on  the  right,  and  one  hundred  were  advanced 
toward  the  front  to  draw  tlie  attention  of  the  enenny  that  way. 
About  three  oVlock  in  the  afternoon  the  troops  hnd  taken  their 
station,  and  were  ready  to  commence  the  action.  While  Nicbola 
and  llfrrick  were  brlng^ing  their  troops  together,  the  Indians  were 
alarmod  at  the  prospect,  and  pushed  off  between  the  two  corps,  but 
received  a  fire  as  they  were  passing,  by  which  three  of  them  were 
killed  and  two  wounded.  Nichols  then  began  the  attack,  and  wa« 
followed  by  all  the  other  divisions;  those  in  the  front  immediately 
advanet^d,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  action  became  general.  It  la8te<i 
about  two  hours,  and  was  like  one  continued  peal  of  thunder.  Baum 
made  a  brave  defence  ;  and  the  German  dragoons,  after  they  had 
expended  their  ammunition,  led  by  their  colonel,  charged  with  iheir 
swords,  but  tbey  were  soon  overpowered.  Their  works  were  camcU 
on  idl  sides,  their  two  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken.  Colonel  Baum 
himself  was  mortally  wounded  and  Uiken  prisoner,  and  uU  his  men, 
except  a  few.  who  had  escaped  into  the  woods,  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  Having  completed  the  business  by  taking  the  whole 
parly,  the  militia  began  to  disperse  and  look  out  for  plunder.  But 
in  a  few  minutes  Stark  received  information  that  a  large  reinforce- 
ment was  on  their  march,  and  within  two  miles  of  him.  Fortunately 
at  that  moment  Colonel  Warner  came  up  with  his  regiment  from 
Manchester.  This  brave  and  ciperienced  officer  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  continental  troops,  which  had  been  raised  in  Vermont. 
MortiBed  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  former  engagement,  he  instantly 
led  on  his  men  against  Breyman,  and  began  the  second  engagement. 
Stark  collected  the  militia  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pushed  on  to  hii 
assistance.  The  action  became  general,  and  the  battle  continued 
obstinate  on  both  sides  till  sunset,  when  the  Germans  were  forced  to 
give  way,  and  were  pursued  till  dark.  They  loft  their  two  field- 
pieces  behind,  and  a  considerable  number  were  made  prisoners.  They 
retreated  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  improving  the  advantages 
of  the  evening  and  night,  to  which  alone  their  escape  was  ascribed. 
In  these  actions  the  Americans  took  four  brass  Beld-pleces,  twelve 
brass  drums,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoon  swords,  four  ammunition 
wagons,  and  about  seven  hundred  prisoners,  with  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements. Two  hundred  and  seven  men  were  found  dead  upon  the 
spot,  the  numbers  of  wounded  were  unknown.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans wns  but  small ;  thirty  were  slain,  and  about  forty  were  wounded. 
Stark  w^s  not  a  little  pleased  at  having  so  fair  an  opportunity  to 
vindicate  his  own  conduct.  He  had  now  shown  that  no  neglect  from 
Congress  had  made  him  disaffecled  to  the  American  cause,  and  that  ^ 
he  had  rendered  a  much  more  important  service  than  he  could  have 
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(lon«  by  joining  Schuyler,  and  remaining  inactive  in  his  camp.  Con- 
gress embraced  tlie  opportunity  to  assig^j  to  him  his  rank,  and  though 
he  had  not  given  to  them  any  account  of  his  victory,  or  written  lo 
them  at  all  upon  the  subject,  on  Octaber  the  fourth  they  resolved, — 
"That  the  llianks  of  Congress  he  presented  to  General  Stark,  of  Lho 
New  Hampshire  militia,  and  the  ofiicers  and  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, for  their  brave  and  successful  attack  upon,  and  signal  victory 
orer  the  «nemy  in  their  lines  at  Bennington ;  and  that  Brigadier 
Stark  be  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States."  And  never  were  thanks  more  deserved,  or  more  wisely 
giTon  to  a  military  uRicer. 

In  his  official  account  of  the  affair,  General  Stark  thus  writes  :  "  It 
lasted  two  hours,  the  hottest  I  ever  taw  in  my  life  ;  it  represented  one 
coDtioued  clap  of  thunder :  however^  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  leave  their  Bcld-pieces,  and  all  their  baggage  behind  them ; 
they  were  all  environed  within  two  breast-works  with  artillery;  but 
oar  martial  courage  proved  too  strong  for  them.  I  then  gave  orders 
to  rally  a^ain,  in  order  to  secure  the  victory  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
Was  informed  that  there  was  a  large  reinforcement  on  their  march 
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within  two  miles.  Colonel  Warner's  regiment,  luckily  coming  up  at 
the  moment,  renewed  the  altuckwilh  fresh  vigor.  I  pushed  ior\*'ard 
as  many  of  the^mcn  as  I  could  to  their  assistance;  the  battle  con- 
tinued obstinnte  on  both  sides  until  sunset ;  the  oucDiy  wus  oVdiged 
to  retreat;  wo  pursued  them  till  dark,  and  had  day  lasted  an  hoar 
longer,  should  have  taken  the  whole  body  of  them." 

On  what  small  events  do  the  popular  humor  and  milititry-  success 
depend  !  The  capture  of  one  thousand  Germans  by  General  Wjuih. 
ington  at  Trenton,  had  served  to  wake  up  and  save  the  \*hole  conti* 
ncnt.  The  exploit  of  Stark,  at  Beuninjfton,  operated  with  liie 
kind  of  inlluence,  and  produced  a  similar  effect.  Thi&  victory 
the  lirst  event  that  had  proved  encouragin*^  to  the  Aroehcans  in  the 
northern  department,  since  the  death  of  General  Montgomery.  Mis- 
fortune had  succeeded  misfortune,  and  defeat  had  fnllnwed  defeat 
from  that  period  till  now.  The  present  instance  was  the  first  ID 
which  victory  had  quitted  the  royal  Etandiixd,  or  seemed  even  to  be 
wavcritig^.  Klie  was  now  found  with  the  American  arms,  and  the 
effect  seemed  in  fact  to  be  greater  than  the  cause.  It  raised  the 
spirit  of  the  country  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  animation  ;  and  by 
showing  the  militia  what  they  could  perform,  rendered  them  willing 
and  desirous  to  turn  out  and  try  what  fortunes  would  await  their 
exertions.  It  had  a  still  greater  effect  on  the  royal  army.  The 
British  generals  were  surprised  to  hear  that  an  enemy,  whom  they 
had  contemplated  with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  contempt, 
should  all  at  once  wake  up,  and  discover  much  of  the  spirit  of  hero* 
ism.  To  advance  upon  the  mouth  of  cannon^  to  attack  fortified  line9, 
to  carry  strong  intrenchments,  were  exploits  which  they  supposed 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  armies  of  kings.  To  see  a  body  of 
American  militia,  ill-ilressed,  but  little  disciplined,  without  cannon, 
armed  only  with  farmers'  guns  without  bayonets,  and  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  fly  at  their  approach ;  that  such  men  should  force  the 
intrenchments,  capture  the  cannon,  kill,  and  make  prisoners  of  a 
larjCfc  body  of  the  royal  army,  was  a  matter  of  indignation,  astonish- 
ment, and  surprise. 

General  Stark  volunteered  his  services  under  General  Gates  at 
Saratoga,  and  assiste<l  in  the  operations  which  compelled  his  retreat 
on  the  Hudson,  and  in  the  council  which  stipulated  the  surrender  of 
General  Burgoyne,  nor  did  he  relinquish  his  valuable  services  till  be 
could  greet  his  native  country  as  an  independent  empire.  General 
Stark  was  of  the  middle  stature,  not  formed  by  nature  to  exhibit  an 
erect  soldierly  mien.  His  manners  were  frank  and  unassuming,  but 
he  manifested  a  peculiar  sort  of  eccentricity  and  negligence,  which 
precluded  all  display  of  personal  dignity,  and  seemed  to  place  him 
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lOM  of  ordinary  rank  in  life.  His  character  as  a  prirate 
as  unbleinisltcd,  and  he  waa  ever  held  in  respect.  For  the 
jrears  of  his  life,  ho  enjoyed  a  pecuniary  bounty  from  the 
int.  He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three  years, 
iths,  and  twenty-four  days,  and  died  May  Sth,  1822. 
1  Stark's  high  character  as  a  commander,  was  fully  appre- 
Ihe  British.  When  the  battle  of  Bunker  HUl  was  about 
Mce,  ffome  one  asked  General  Gage  whether  he  thought  the 
la  would  stand  the  assault  of  the  royal  troops.  "  Yes,"  said 
ue  John  Stark  ia  amongst  tliem — be  served  under  me  at 
>rge,  and  was  a  brave  fellow." 

address  to  the  soldiers  at  Bennington  has  ever  been  ad- 
&  fine  8p<'cimen  of  laconic  military  eloquence.  "  We  must 
fny  boys,  or  Molly  Stark's  a  widow."  Nothing  could  have 
^y  reminded  them  of  the  homes  and  altars  which  they 
Bo  nobly  to  defend. 

Wvas  in  the  heat  of  the  action  at  Bunker  Hill,  a  soldier 
10  him  that  his  sou,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  had  fallen.  "Is 
e  for  private  grief,  with  the  foe  in  our  face,"  exclaimed  the 
Ad  the  soldier,  whose  re}>ort  turned  out  in  the  sequel  to  be 
I,  was  forthwith  ordered  back  to  his  duly. 
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General  Stark's  "  tomb,"  says  the  author  of  Wajhington  an 
Generals  of  the  llcvolution,  •*  is  buill  upon  the  banks  of  the  A 
mack,  upon  a  rising  ground  commanding  a  view  of  a  long  reac 
river  and  country.  His  monument  is  an  obelisk  of  granite,  (gi 
should  be  the  only  material  lo  commemorate  the  great  men  01 
Revolution  :)  the  inscription  simply — *  Major  General  Stark.'" 
could  wish  it  were  less^  and  yet  more  than  this,  'Mobm  Stark.' 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  JOSEPH  WARREN. 


I  HIS   early  martyr  to  the  cause  of 

freedom  wa8  born  in  Roxbury,  near 

Boston,    in   the   year    1741.    His 

father  was  a  respectable  farmer  in 

that   place,  who  had  held   scTeral 

municipal  offices,  to  the  acceptance  of  his 

fellow-cilizens.    Joseph,  with  several  of  his 

brothers,  was  instructed  in  the  elementary 

branches  of  knowledge,  at  the  public  gram- 

r  school  of  the  town,  which  was  distinguished  for  its  successive 

ructors  of  superior  attainments.     In    1766  ho  entered  college, 

ere  he  sustained  the  character  of  a  youth  of  talents,  tine  manners, 

of  a  generous  independent  deportment,  united  to  great  personal 

je  and  perseverance.     An  anecdote  will  illustrate  his  fearless- 

md  determination  at  that  age  when  character  can  hardly  be 

I  be  formed.     Several  students  of  Warren's  class  shut  them- 
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selves  in  a  room  to  arrange  some  college  affairs  in  a  way  which  they 
knew  was  contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  barred  llie  door  so  eflectually 
that  he  could  not  without  groat  violence  force  it :  but  he  did  not 
give  over  the  attempt  of  getting  among  them;  for  perceiving  that 
the  window  of  ihe  room  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  open, 
and  near  a  spout  which  extended  from  the  roof  of  the  baildingto 
the  ground,  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  house,  slid  down  to  Ihe  eave*. 
seized  llie  sjumt,  and  when  he  had  descended  as  far  as  the  window* 
threw  himself  into  the  chamber  among  them.  At  that  instant  the 
spout,  which  Was  decayed  and  weak,  gave  way  and  fell  to  the  graund. 
He  looked  at  it  without  emotion,  said  that  it  had  served  his  purpose, 
and  began  to  take  his  part  in  the  business. 

On  leaving  college  in  1759,  Warren  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Lloyd,  an  eminent 
physician  of  that  day,  whose  valuable  life  has  been  protracted  almort 
to  the  present  time.  Warrnn  was  distinguished  very  soon  nftor  he 
commenced  practice;  for  when  in  1764  the  small-pox  spread  in 
Boston,  be  was  among  the  most  successful  in  his  method  of  treating  < 
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that  disease,  which  was  then  considered  the  nfost  dreadful  scourge 
of  the  human  race;  and  the  violence  of  which  had  baffled  the  cfl'orts 
of  the  learned  faculty  of  medicine  from  the  time  of  its  firsit  appear- 
ance.  From  this  moment  he  stood  high  amon«^  his  brethren,  and 
was  the  favorite  of  the  people;  and  what  he  gained  in  their  good 
will  he  never  lost.  His  personal  appearance,  his  address,  his  courtesy 
and  hi«  hitmnnitr,  won  the  way  to  the  hearts  of  all ;  and  his  know- 
ledge and  superiority  of  talents  secured  the  contpu'st.  A  bright  and 
lasllng^  fame  in  bis  profession,  with  the  attendant  consequences, 
Wealth  and  influence,  were  within  bis  reach,  and  near  at  hand  :  but 
the  calls  of  a  distnicted  connlry  were  paramount  to  every  considera- 
tion of  his  own  interests,  and  he  entered  the  vortex  of  politics  never 
to  returu  to  the  peaceful  course  of  professional  labor. 

On  the  6lb  of  March,  1775,  Warren  delivered  an  oration  in  com 
miODoration  of  the  Boston  massacre.     It  was  at  his  own  solicitation 
Ihat  be  was  appointed  to  this  duty  a  second  time.    The  fact  is  inns' 
tnitive  of  his  cbarjictcr,  and  worthy  of  remembrance.     Some  British 
officers  of  the  army  then  in  Boston,  had  publicly  declared  that  it 
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should  be  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  any  man  to  speak  of  the  event 
March  5th,  1770,  on  that  anniversary.  \\'arrcn's  soul  look  fire 
such  a  threat,  so  openly  maclo,  and  he  wished  for  the  honor  of  brari 
it.  This  was  readily  granted  ;  for  at  such  a  time  a  man  would  p 
bably  (Ind  but  few  rivals.  Many  W'ho  would  spurn  ttie  ihought 
personal  fear,  might  be  apprehensive  that  they  would  be  so  far  i 
concerted  as  to  forget  their  discourse.  It  is  easier  to  fight  brave 
than  to  think  clearly  or  correctly  in  danger.  Passion  sometin 
ner\'es  the  arm  to  fight,  but  disturbs  the  reG^Iar  current  of  thoug 
The  day  came,  and  the  weather  was  remarkably  fine.  The  old  Hoi 
Meeting-hnuse  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour.  The  British  offia 
occupied  the  aisles,  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  pulpit,  and  several 
them  were  within  it.  It  was  not  precisely  known  whether  this  « 
accident  or  design.  The  orator,  with  the  assistance  of  his  fricn 
made  his  entrance  at  the  pulpit  window  by  a  ladder.  The  offio 
seeing  his  coolness  and  intrepidity,  made  way  for  him  to  advances 
address  the  audience.  An  awful  stillness  preceded  his  exordiu 
Each  man  fell  the  palpitations  of  his  own  heart,  and  saw  the  pale  1 
determined  face  of  his  neighbor.  The  speaker  began  his  oration 
a  firm  tone  of  voice,  and  proceeded  with  great  energy  and  palbi 
Warren  and  his  friends  were  prepared  to  chastise  contumely,  prev< 
disgrace,  and  avenge  an  attempt  at  assassination. 

The  scene  was  sublime  ;  a  patriot,  in  whom  the  flush  of  youth  a 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  manhood  were  combined,  stood  armed  in  I 
sanctuary  of  God  lo  animate  and  encourage  the  sons  of  liberty,  a 
to  hurl  defiance  at  their  oppressors.  The  orator  commenced  with  1 
early  history  of  the  country,  described  ihe  tenure  by  which  we  b- 
our  liberties  and  property,  the  affection  we  had  constantly  shown  1 
parent  country,  nnd  boldly  told  them  how,  and  by  whom  these  ble 
ings  of  life  had  been  violated.  There  was  in  this  appeal  to  Urttain 
in  this  description  of  siifTtring,  agony  and  horror,  a  calm  and  hii 
souled  defiance  which  must  have  chilled  the  blood  of  every  sensi 
foe.  Such  another  hour  has  seldom  happened  in  the  history  of  mi 
and  is  not  surpassed  in  the  records  of  nations.  The  thunders 
Demosthenes  rolled  at  a  distance  from  Philip  and  his  host — a 
Tully  poured  the  fiercest  torrent  of  his  invective  when  Catiline  M 
at  a  distance,  and  his  dagger  no  longer  to  be  feared  :  but  Warre 
speech  was  made  to  proud  oppressors  resting  on  their  arms,  wh< 
errand  it  was  to  overawe,  and  whose  business  it  was  lo  fight. 

If  the  deed  of  Brutus  deserved  to  be  commemorated  by  hiato 
poetry,  painting  and  sculpture,  should  not  this  instance  of  patriot! 
ond  bravery  be  held  in  lusting  remembrance  ?    If  he 

•>  Thkt  ilnidt  t)>e  ibnnKMl  am  of  all  t}iu  wort«l," 
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was  bailed  as  the  first  of  freemen,  what  honors  arc  not  dun  to  httOt 
nbo,  undlsmayetl,  bearded  the  Dritish  lion,  to  show  the  world  what 
bis  countrrmen  dared  to  do  in  the  cause  of  liberty  ?  If  the  statue  of 
Drutus  was  placed  among  those  of  the  gods,  who  were  the  preseners 
of  Koman  freedom,  should  cot  that  of  Warren  fill  a  lofiy  niche  in 
the  temple  reared  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  our  birth  as  a 
oalioQ  ? 

If  indnpcndencc  was  not  at  first  openly  avowed  by  our  leading 
men  at  that  time,  the  hope  of  attaining  it  was  fondly  cherished,  and 
tbe  exertions  of  the  patriots  pointed  to  this  end.  The  wise  knew 
that  the  storm,  which  the  political  Proaperoa  were  raising,  would  pass 
away  in  blood.  With  tlitse  impressions  on  his  mind,  Warren  for 
Mvrral  years  was  preparing  himself  by  study  and  obsen'ation,  to  take 
t  conspicuous  rank  in  the  military  armngcments  which  he  knew 
iQust  ensue. 

On  Iho  ISlh  of  April,  1775,  by  bis  agents  in  Boston,  he  discovered 
the  design  of  the  British  commander  to  seize  or  destroy  our  few 
stores  at  Concord.  He  instantly  dfcspatehed  several  confidential 
taesaeogera  to  Lexington.  -  The  late  venerable  patriot,  Paul  Revere, 
was  one  of  them.  Tliis  gentleman  has  given  a  very  interesting 
.  Iccount  of  the  difftcultieR  he  encountered  in  the  discharge  of  this 
doty.     The  abirm  was  given,  and  the  militia,  burning  with  resent- 
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ment,  were  at  daybreak  on  the  nineteenth,  on  the  road  to  repel  insall 
and  aggression.  The  drama  was  opened  ahotit  sunrise,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  house  of  God,  in  Lexington.  Wiirrcn  hastened  to  the 
field  of  action  in  the  fuU  ardor  of  his  sotiK  and  sharpd  the  dangers 
of  tiie  dny.  While  prt^asiiig  on  the  enemy,  a  nmsket-ball  took  off  a 
lock  of  his  hair  close  to  his  ear.  The  lock  was  rolled  and  pinned, 
after  the  fauhion  of  that  duy,  and  considerable  furce  must  have  been 
necessary  to  have  cut  it  away.  Tlie  people  were  delighted  with  hi* 
cool,  collected  bravery,  and  already  considered  him  as  a  leader,  whose 
gallantry  they  were  to  admire,  and  in  whose  talents  they  wore  to 
confide.  On  the  I4lh  of  June,  1775,  the  Provincial  Congreas  of 
Massachusetts  made  him  a  major-general  of  their  forcps,  hut  previow 
to  the  date  of  his  commission,  he  had  been  unccasiag  in  his  exertions 
to  maintain  order  and  enforce  discipline  among  the  lipopa,  which 
had  hastily  assembled  at  Cambridge,  after  the  battle  of  Lexingtoo. 
He  mingled  in  the  ranks,  and  by  every  method  and  argument  strove 
to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  and  succeeded  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner  in  imparting  lo  them  a  portion  of  the  flame  which  glowed  in 
his  own  breast.  At  such  a  crisis  genius  receives  its  birthright — the 
homage  of  inferior  minds,  who  for  eelf-preaervalion  are  willing  to  be 
directed.  Previous  to  receiving  the  appointment  of  major-general, 
he  had  been  requested  to  take  the  office  of  ythysician  general  to  the 
army,  but  he  chose  to  be  where  the  wounds  were  to  be  made,  ntlher 
than  were  they  were  to  be  healed.  Yet  he  lent  his  aid  and  advice  to 
the  medical  department  of  the  army,  and  was  of  great  service  lo  them 
in  their  organization  and  arrangements. 

He  was  at  this  time  ]>resident  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  having 
been  elected  the  preceding  year  a  member  from  the  town  of  Boston. 
In  this  body  he  discovered  his  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  attd 
his  peculiar  fitness  for  responsible  oflices  at  snch  a  juncture.  Cau- 
tious in  proposing  measures,  he  was  assiduous  in  pursuing  what  be 
thought,  uflcr  mature  deliberdtion,  to  be  right,  and  never  counted 
the  probable  cost  of  a  measure,  when  he  had  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  taken.  When  this  Congress,  which  was  sitting  at 
Watcriown,  itdjourned  for  the  day,  he  mountefl  his  horse  and  hastened 
to  the  camp.  Every  day  '  he  bought  golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of 
men  j'  and  when  the  troops  were  called  to  act  on  Breed's  Hill,  he 
had  so  often  been  among  them  that  his  person  was  known  to  most 
of  the  soldiers. 

Several  respectable  historians  have  fallen  into  some  errors  in  At^ 
scribing  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  by  giving  the  command  of  the 
troops  on  that  day  to  Warren,  when  he  was  only  a  volunteer  in  th« 
fight,     lie  did  not  arrive  on  the  battle-ground  until  the  enemy  had 
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commenced  their  morementa  for  the  attack.  As  soon  as  he  made 
his  appearance  on  the  field,  the  veteran  commander  of  the  day,  Colo- 
nel Prescott,  desired  to  act  under  his  directions,  but  Warren  declined 
taking  any  other  part  than  that  of  a  volunteer,  and  added,  that  he 
came  to  learn  the  art  of  war  from  an  exporionced  soldier,  whose 
orders  he  should  be  happy  to  obey.  In  the  battle  he  was  arniod  with 
a  musket,  and  stood  in  the  ranks,  now  and  then  changing  his  place 
to  ( ncourage  his  fellow-soldiers  by  words  and  by  example.  He  un- 
doubtedly, from  the  state  of  hostilities,  expected  soon  to  act  in  bis 
high  military  capacity,  and  it  was  indispensiLblc,  according  to  his 
views,  that  he  should  share  the  dangers  of  the  field  as  a  common 
soldier  with  his  fellow-citizens,  that  liis  reputation  for  bravery  night 
be  put  beyond  the  possibility  of  suspicion.  The  wisdom  of  such  a 
course  would  never  have  been  doubted,  if  he  had  returned  in  safety 
from  the  fight.  In  such  a  struggle  for  independence,  the  ordinary 
rules  of  prudence  and  caution  could  not  govern  those  who  were 
building  up  their  names  for  future  usefulness  by  present  exertion. 
Some  maxims  drawn  from  the  republican  writers  of  antiquity,  were 
worn  as  their  mottos.  Some  precepts,  descriptive  of  the  charms  of 
liberty,  were  ever  on  their  tongues,  and  some  classical  model  of 
Greek  or  Roman  patriotism,  was  constantly  in  their  minds.  Instances 
of  great  men  mixing  in  the  rank  of  common  soldiers,  were  to  be 
found  in  ancient  times,  when  men  fought  for  their  altars  and  their 
homes.  The  cases  were  parallel,  and  the  examples  were  imposing. 
When  the  battle  was  decided,  and  our  people  fled,  Warren  was  one 
of  the  last  who  left  the  breastwork,  and  was  slain  within  a  few  yards 
of  it  as  he  was  slowly  retiring.  He  probably  felt  mortified  at  the 
event  of  the  day,  but  had  he  known  how  dearly  the  victory  was  pur- 
chased, and  how  httle  honor  was  gained  by  those  who  won  it,  his 
heart  would  have  been  at  rest.  Like  the  band  of  Leonidas,  the 
vanquished  have  received  by  the  judgment  of  nations,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  the  imperishable  laurels  of  victors.  His  death 
brought  a  sickness  to  the  heart  of  the  community,  and  the  people 
mourned  his  fall,  not  with  the  convulsive  agony  of  a  betrothed  virgin 
over  the  bleeding  corpse  of  her  lover — but  with  the  pride  of  the 
Spartan  mother,  who,  in  tlic  intensity  of  her  grief,  smiled  to  see  that 
the  wounds  whence  life  had  flown  were  on  the  breast  of  her  son — 
and  was  satisfied  that  he  had  died  in  defence  of  his  country.  The 
worth  of  the  victim,  and  the  horror  of  the  sacrifice,  gave  a  higher 
value  to  our  liberties,  and  produced  a  more  fixed  determination  to 
preserve  them. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  has  often  been  described,  and  of  late  its 
minutest  details  given  to  the  public ;  but  never  was  the  military, 
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monil,  and  political  character  of  that  great  event  moie  forcibljrl 
drawn,  than  in  the  foUonring  extract  from  the  North  Americairj 
Review,  for  July,  18  18  :— 

"The  incidents  and  the  result  of  the  battle  itself,  were  most] 
important,  and  indeed,  most  wonderful.  As  a  mere  battle,  few  sor- 
patts  it  in  whatever  engages  and  interests  the  attention.  Il 
fought  on  a  conspicuous  eminence,  in  the  hnmediale  neighborhood  of 
a  populous  city ;  and  consequently  in  the  view  of  thousands  of  spec- 
tators. The  attacking  army  moved  over  a  sheet  of  w.uer  to  the 
assault.  The  operations  and  movements  were  of  course  all  visible 
and  all  distinct.  Those  who  looked  on  from  the  houses  and  heights  of 
Boston  had  a  fuller  view  of  every  important  operation  and  event,  than 
can  onlinnrily  be  had  of  any  battle,  or  than  can  possibly  lie  had  of 
such  as  arc  fought  on  a  more  extended  ground,  or  by  detachments  of 
troops  acting  in  diHervut  places,  and  at  different  limes,  and  in  some 
measure  indfpt'ndently  of  each  other. — ^Whtn  the  British  columiu 
were  nd\*aocingln  the  attack,  the  flames  of  Charlestown. (fired,  as ia 
tEvnernlly  supposed,  by  a  shell,)  began  to  ascend.     The  spectators, 


outnumbering^  both  armies^  thronged  and  crowded  on  every  height 
Bad  even'  point  which  afforded  a  view  of  the  scene,  themselves  con- 
stitutiog  a  very  important  part  of  it. 

The  troops  of  the  two  annieis  seemed  like  so  many  combatants  in 
tua  amphitheatre. — The  manner  in  which  tliey  should  acquit  them- 
selves, was  to  he  judged  of,  not  as  in  other  cases  of  military  cngage- 
inenta,  by  reports  and  future  history,  but  by  a  vast  and  anxious 
assembly  already  uu  the  spot,  antl  waiting  with  unspeakable  concern 
and  emotioa  the  progress  of  the  day. 

In  other  battles  the  recollection  of  wives  and  children  has  been 
used  as  an  excitement  to  animate  the  warrior's  breast  and  nerve  his 
Lintt.  Here  was  not  a  mere  recoUeclion.  but  an  actual  pretenes  of 
them  and  other  dear  connexions,  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  battle, 
anxiovis  and  agitated,  feeling  almo5;t  an  if  wounded  themselves  by 
every  blow  of  the  enemy,  and  putting  forth,  as  it  were,  their  on*n 
strength,  and  all  the  encfgj'  of  their  own  throbbing  l>osoms,  into 
every  gallant  etfort  of  their  warring  friends. 

But  there  was  a  more  comprehensive  and  vastly  more  important 
iView  of  that  day's  conlefil,  than  has  been  mentioned, — a  view,  indeed, 
vhich  ordinacy  eyes,  bent  intently  on  what  was  immediately  before 
tfaena,  did  not  embrace,  but  which  was  perceived  in  its  full  extent 
and  expansion  by  minds  of  a  higher  order.  Those  men  who  were 
at  tiie  head  of  the  colonial  councils,  who  had  been  engaged  for  years 
in  the  pre\ious  stages  of  the  quarrel  with  England,  and  who  had 
■been  accustomed  to  look  forward  to  the  future,  were  well  apprised 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  events  likely  to  bang  on  the  business  of  that 
4aj.  They  saw  tn  it  not  only  a  battle,  but  the  beginning  of  a  civil 
war,  of  unmeasured  extent  and  uncertain  issue.  All  America  and 
all  Eugland  were  likely  to  be  deeply  concerned  in  the  consequences. 
The  individuals  themselves,  who  knew  full  well  what  agency  they 
had  had  in  bringing  affairs  to  this  crisis,  had  need  of  all  their  courage; 
— not  that  disregard  of  p<*r8onal  safety,  in  which  the  vulgar  suppose 
Xnie  courage  to  consist,  but  that  high  and  fixed  moral  sentiment, 
that  steady  and  decided  purpost:,  which  enables  men  to  pursue  a 
distant  end,  with  a  full  view  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 'before 
tbem,  and  wUh  a  conviction  that,  before  they  anive  at  the  proi>osed 
end,  should  they  ever  reach  it,  they  must  pass  through  evil  report 
U  well  as  good  report,  and  be  liable  to  obloquy,  as  well  as  to  defeat. 

Spirits,  that  fear  nothing  else,  fear  disgrace ;  and  this  danger  is 
necessarily  encountered  by  those  who  engage  in  civil  war.  Unsuc- 
cessful resistance  is  not  only  ruin  to  its  authors,  hut  is  esteemed,  and 
keeeasarily  so,  by  the  laws  of  all  countries,  treasonable.  This  is  the 
ease,  at  least  till  resistance  becomes  so  general  and  fonnid^le  as  to 
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assume  the  form  of  rc^lar  war.  But  who  can  ttll,  when  resistance 
commences,  whether  it  will  atlnin  even  to  that  degree  of  success  ? 
Some  of  those  |jersoii8  who  sigijed  llie  Declaration  of  Indcpentleuce 
in  1776,  describe'.!  tlieinselves  as  si^niiif;  it,  *  as  whh  halters  aliout 
their  necks.'  If  there  were  grounds  for  this  remark  in  1776,  when 
the  cause  had  become  so  much  more  general,  how  mucJi  greater  was 
the  hazard,  when  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought  ? 

These  considerations  constituted,  to  enlarged  and  libera]  mindv 
the  moral  suhliinity  of  the  occasion  ;  while  to  the  outward  senses t[ 
movomeul  of  armies,  the  roar  of  arlillery,  the  brilliancy  of  the  rrflec 
tion  of  a  summer's  sun,  from  the  burnished  armor  of  the  Bril'uh 
columns,  and  the  (lames  of  a  burning  town,  made  up  a  scene  of  extra- 
onlinary  grandeur." 

This  eminence  has  become  sacred  ground.     It  contains  in  iu^ 
bosom  the  ashes  of  the  brave  who  died  fighting  to  defend  their  altar^l 
and  their  homes.     Strangers  from  all  countries  visit  this  spot,  for  it  ^  I 
is  associated  in  iheir  memories  with  a  Marathon  and  Plataea,  and 
all  the  mighty  struggles  of  dctennined  freemen.     Our  citizens  lore 
to  wander  over  this  field — the  ns^ed  to  awake  recollections,  and  the 
youthful  to  excite  heroic  emotions.     The  battle-ground  is  now  all 
plainly  to  be  seen — the  spirit  of  modem  improvement,  which  woul 
stop  the  streams  of  Helicon  to  turn  a  mill,  and  cause  to  be  fellei 
the  trees  of  Paradise  to  make  a  rafter,  has  yet  spared  this  hallow 
height. 

If  "  the  days  of  chivalry  be  gone  forever,"  and  the  high  and  cik] 
thusioiitic  feelings  of  generosity  and  magnanimity  be  not  so  wide! 
difluscd  as  in  more  heroic  ages,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  thi 
have  been,  and  still  are,  individuals  whose  bosoms  are  warmed  wi 
a  spirit  as  glowing  and  ethereal  as  ever  swelled  thtf  heart  of  "mailed 
knight,"  who,  in  the  ecstasies  of  love,  religion  and  martial  glory, 
joined  the  war-cry  on  the  plains  of  Palestine,  or  proved  his  steel  on 
the  infidel  foe.    The  history  of  every  revolution  is  interspersed  with 
brilliant  episodes  of  individual  prowess.     The  pages  of  our  own  his- 
tory, when  fully  written  out,  will  sparkle  profusely  with  these  gemi 
of  romantic  valor. 

The  calmness  and  indifference  of  the  veteran  "in  clouds  of  dust 
and  seas  of  blood,"  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  acquaintance  with 
the  trade  of  death  ;  but  the  lieights  of  Charlcstown  will  bear  eternal 
testimony  how  suddenly,  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  peaceful  cili 
«en  can  become  the  invincible  warrior — slung  by  oppression 
springs  forward  from  his  tranquil  pursuits,  undaunted  by  opposi 
and  undismayed  by  danger,  to  fight  even  to  death  for  the  dcicnce 
his  rights.     Parents,  wives,  children  and  country,  all  the  hallowed 
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properties  of  existence,  are  to  liim  the  tnlt<tman  that  takes  fear  from 
his  henrt,  and  ncrvps  hia  arm  to  victory. 

In  the  requiem  over  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  which 

"  Tuii«  wtib  his  own  etenul  lips  ihaU  sing," 

the  praises  of  Wahuen  will  be  distinctly  heard.  The  blood  of  those 
patriots  vvho  have  fallen  in  the  defence  of  republics,  has  often  "  cried 
from  the  ground"  against  the  ingratitude  of  the  countr)'  for  which  it 
was  nhed.  Toward  Warren  there  was  no  ingratitude — our  countr}'  is 
free  from  this  stain.  Congress  were  the  guardians  of  his  honor,  and 
remembered  that  his  children  were  unprotected  orphans.  Within  a 
year  after  his  death,  Congress  passed  the  following  resolutions  : — 

That  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Warren, 
ID  the  town  of  Boston,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

IN  noKoa  or 
JOSEPH  WARREN, 

XXtOm  aBirXBAL  or  KAJIXOOSXTTS  BAT* 

TO    TAB    LIBSETIBB    OT    Hit    OODNTBV, 

AXD  IS  BHA.VSZ.T  Bxvawstyo  ;hkia 
niL  AS  BABtr  Tienii 

BATTLE    OF    BU17EBR    HILL, 
Judo  17, 1775. 

The  CoDKTCn  of  tho  Tnitcd  Stntcn,  u 
an  uknowledf^ment  of  IiIb  Mrrioes 
■od  disHngDifliAd  merit,  luro  enctod 

THIS  ICONUMBZIT, 

toxn 

MEMORY. 

It  was  resolved  likewise,  "  That  the  eldest  son  of  General  Warren 
^ould  be  educated  from  that  time  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
StBies."  On  the  first  of  July,  1780,  Congress  recognizing  these 
(on&er  resolutions,  further  resolved  "  That  it  should  be  recommended 
to  the  executive  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  make  provision  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  his  three  younger  children.  And  that 
Congress  would  defray  the  expense  to  the  amount  of  the  half  pay  of 
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major-general,  to  comincnce  at  the  time  of  lus  deatbf  and  continue 
[ill  the  youngest  of  the  children  should  be  of  age." 

The  other  heroes  of  Bunker  Ihll  have  their  memory  consecrated 
fin  the  ^leudid  granite  monument  erected  by  subscription  on  the 
battle  ground. 

The  comer  stone  of  this  monument  was  laid  by  Lafayette,  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  (June  17th,  1825,)  in  the  presence 
of  myriads  of  spectators.  Many  of  the  aged  survivors  of  the  battle, 
witnessed  the  scene,  and  the  eloquence  of  Webster  gave  it  additional 
interest.  Such  august  ceremonials  seldom  occur  in  the  history  <^ 
any  country. 


Bu&lcor  HiU  SfooumeDt. 


COLONEL  WILLLVJI  WASHINGTON, 

OLOKEL  in  the  Amprican 
army,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Baily  Waehington,  Esq.,  of 
Stafford  county,  in  the  state 
of  Virginia  ;  and  belonged  to 
a  younger  branch  of  the  original  Wash- 
ington family. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  at  an  early  period  of  I  fe,  he  had 
entered  the  army,  as  captain  of  a  com- 
pany of  infantry  under  the  command 
of  General  Mercer.  In  tliis  corps,  Ik 
acquired  from  actual  service,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  pro 
iion  of  anns. 

le  fought  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island ;  and  in  his  rPtreat  through 
Jersey,  accompanied  his  great  kinsman,  cheerful  under  the 
om,  coolly  confronting  the  danger,  and  bearing,  with  exemplary 
latude  and  firmness,  the  beary  misfortunes  and  privations  of  the 
c. 

n  the  successful  attack  on  the  British  post  at  Trenton,  Captam 

tshington  acted  a  brilliant,  and  most  importnut  part.     Perceiving 

enemy  about  to  form  a  battery,  and  point  it  into  a  narrow  street. 
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against  the  advancing  American  column,  he  charged  them,  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  drove  them  from  ihcir  guns,  and  thus  prevented 
certainly  the  cirii!<ion  of  much  blood,  perhaps  the  repulse  of  the  ayaail- 
ing  party.  In  this  act  of  heroism,  he  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  wrist.  It  is  hut  justice  to  add,  that  on  this  occasion.  Captain 
Washington  was  ably  and  most  gallantly  supported  by  Lieutenant 
Monroe,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  who  also  sustained  a 
wound  in  the  hand. 

Shortly  after  this  adventure,  Washington  was  promoted  to  a 
majority  in  a  regiment  of  horse.  In  this  command  he  was  very 
actively  engaged  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  with  various 
SQCcess,  untd  ihc  year  1780.  .\dvaiiced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  i>loced  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  composed 
of  the  remains  of  three  that  had  been  reduced,  by  sickness  and  battle, 
he  was  tlicn  attached  to  the  army  under  General  Lincoln,  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  South  Carolina. 

Here  his  service  was  various,  and  his  course  eventful ;  marked  by 
a  few  brilliant  strokes  of  fortune,  but  clieekered  wiih  two  severe 
disasters.  The  first  of  these  reverses  was  at  Monk's  Corner,  whelft 
he  himself  commanded  ;  the  other  at  Leneau's  Ferry,  where  he  WM 
second  in  command  to  Colonel  White. 
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Inured  to  an  uncommon  extent  and  variety  of  hard  service,  and 
Bufficiently  disciplined  in  the  school  of  adversity,  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, although  a  young  man,  was  now  a  veteran  in  military  experi- 
ence. Added  to  this,  he  was  somewhat  accustomed  to  a  warm 
climate,  and  bad  acquired,  from  actual  observation,  considerable 
knowledge  of  that  tract  of  country  which  was  to  constitute  in  future 
the  theatre  of  war. 

Sndi  was  this  officer  when  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
he  was  attached  to  the  army  of  General  Greene. 

One  of  his  partisan  exploits,  however,  the  result  of  a  well-con- 
ceived stratagem,  must  be  succinctly  narrated. 

Having  learned,  during  a  scouting  excursion,  that  a  large  body 
of  loyalists,  commanded  by  Colonel  Rugeley,  was  posted  at  Rugeley's 
mill,  twelve  miles  from  Camden,  he  determined  on  attacking  them. 

Approaching  the  enemy,  he  found  them  so  secured  in  a  large  log 
bam,  surrounded  by  abattis,  as  to  be  perfectly  safe  from  the  opera- 
tions of  cavalry. 

Forbidden  thus  to  attempt  his  object  by  direct  attack,  his  usual 
md  favorite  mode  of  warfare,  he  determined  for  once  to  have  re- 
:ourse  to  policy. 

Shaping,  therefore,  a  pine  log  in  imitation  of  a  field-piece,  mount- 
ng  it  on  wheels,  and  staining  it  with  mud  to  make  it  look  like  iron, 
le  brought  it  up  in  military  style,  and  affected  to  make  arrangements 
o  batter  down  the  bam. 

To  give  the  stratagem  solemnity  and  efTect,  he  despatched  a  flag 
learning  the  garrison  of  the  impending  destruction,  and  to  prevent 
bloodshed,  summoned  them  to  submission. 

Not  prepared  to  resist  artillery.  Colonel  Rugeley  obeyed  the  sum- 
nons :  and  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  three,  rank  and  file, 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  Colonel  Washington  married  Miss  Elliot,  of 
Charleston,  and  established  himself  at  Sandy  Hill,  her  ancestral  seat. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  took  no  other  concern  in  public 
afiairB  than  to  appear  occasionally  in  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina. 

When  General  Washington  accepted  the  command  in  chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Adams,  he 
selected  as  one  of  his  staff,  his  kinsman  Colonel  William  Washing- 
ton, with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Had  other  proof  been  want- 
ing, this  alone  was  sufficient  to  decide  his  military  worth.  Colonel 
Washington  died  on  the  6th  of  March,  1810. 

In  private  life  he  was  a  man  of  unsullied  honor,  united  to  an 
amiable  temper,  lively  manners,  a  hospitable  disposition,  and  a  truly 
benevolent  heart. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  JAMES  CLINTON. 
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*^  ^j^^^^ENERAL  CLINTON  was  the 

fourth  son  of  CoIodcI  Charles 
Clinton,  and  was  born  in  risler 
county,  New  York,  August  19th, 
1736.  In  common  with  hit 
brothers,  be  received  an  excellent  education. 
In  the  critical  and  eventful  afTairs  of 
nations,  when  ihcir  rights  and  interests  are 
invaded,  Providence,  in  jthu  plenitude  of  lis 
beneficence,  has  generally  provided  men 
qualified  to  raise  the  standard  of  resistance, 
and  has  infused  a  redeeming  spirit  Into  the  community^  which  enabled 
it  to  rise  superior  to  the  calamities  that  menaced  its  liberty  and  ila 
prosperity.  History  docs  not  record  a  more  brilliant  illustration  of 
this  truth  than  the  American  Revolution.  In  defiance  of  the  most 
appalling  considerations,  constellations  of  the  most  illustrious  znen^ 
pierced  the  dark  and  gloomy  clouds  which  enveloped  this  oppressed 
people,  and  shone  fortii  in  the  councils  and  the  armies  of  the  nation. 
Their  wisdom  drew  fortli  the  resources,  and  their  energy  vindicated 
the  rights  of  America.  They  took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
liberty  or  death  was  inscribed  on  their  hearts.  Amidst  this  gallant 
banH,  CJeticral  Clinton  stood  dewTvedly  conspicuous.  To  an  iron 
constitution  and  an  invincible  courage,  he  added  great  coolness  in 
action  and  perseverance  in  eflfort.     The  predominant  inclination  of 
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bis  mind  wa»  to  a  military  life,  and  by  a  close  attention  to  the  studies 
connected  with  it,  he  prepared  himself  to  perform  those  duties  which 
afterward  devolved  upon  him,  and  thereby  eiilablished  his  character 
as  an  iiilrepid  and  skilful  officer. 

In  the  war  of  1750,  usually  denominated  the  old  French  war,  Clin- 
ton first  eucountored  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  mihtary  life.  He 
was  a  captain  under  Colonel  Brad^treet,  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Fron- 
tenac^  and  rendered  essential  service  in  that  expedition  by  the  capture 
of  a  sloop  of  war  on  Luke  Ontario. 

His  company  was  placed  in  row-galleys,  and  favored  by  a  calm, 
compelled  the  French  vessels  to  strike,  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
His  designation  aa  captain  commandant  of  the  four  companies,  raised 
for  the  protection  of  the  western  frontiers  of  the  counties  of  Orange 
and  Ulster,  was  a  post  of  great  responsibility  and  hazard,  and  demoa- 
atratcd  the  confidence  of  the  government.    The  safety  of  a  line  of 
settlements,  extending  at  least  fifty  miles,  was  intrusted  to  his  vigi- 
Ianc«  and  intrepidity.     The  ascendency  of  the  French  o\'er  the  ruth- 
less savages,  was  always  predominant,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the 
frontiers  was  compelled  to  hold  the  plough  with  one  hand,  for  his 
siutenanco,  and  to  grasp  his  gun  with  the  other,  for  his  defence  ; 
and  he  was  constantly  in  danger  of  being  awakened,  in  the  hour  of 
darkness,  by  the  war-whoop  of  the  savages,  to  wtness  the  conAagra 
tioB  of  his  dwelling  and  the  murder  of  his  family. 

After  the  termination  of  the  French  war,  Mr.  Clinton  married 
M&ry  I)e  Witt,  and  he  retired  from  the  camp  to  enjoy  the  repose  of 
domestic  life. 

When  the  American  revolution  was  on  the  eve  of  its  commence- 
rnenl,  he  was  appointed,  on  the  30th  June,  1775,  by  the  continental 
congress,  colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  New  York  forces.  On 
the  a5lh  of  October  following,  lie  was  appointed  by  the  provincial 
congress  of  New  York,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  foot  in  Ulster 
county;  on  the  Slh  of  March,  1770,  by  the  continental  congress, 
colonel  of  the  second  battalion  of  New  York  troops  ;  and  on  the  9lh 
of  August,  1776,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States;  in  which  station  he  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
war,  having  the  command  of  the  New  York  line,  or  the  troops  of  that 
slate  ;  and  at  its  close  he  was  constituted  a  major-general. 

Jn  1775,  his  regiment  composed  part  of  the  army  under  General 
Montgomery,  which  invaded  Canada  ;  and  he  participated  in  all  the 
iatiguea,  dangers,  and  privations  of  that  celebrated,  but  unfortunate 
ei^wdition. 

In  October,  1777,  he  commanded  at  Fort  Clinton,  which,  together 
with  its  neighbor.  Fort  Montgomery,  constituted  the  defence  of  the 
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Hudson  river,  against  the  ascent  of  an  enemy.  Uis  brother,  the 
governor,  commanded  in  chief  at  both  forts.  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
with  a  view  to  create  a  division  in  favor  of  General  Burgoync,  moved 
up  the  Hudson  ^^ith  an  army  of  four  thousand  men,  and  attucked 
those  works,  which  were  very  imperfectly  fortified,  and  only  de- 
fended by  five  hundred  men,  composed  principally  of  militia. _  After 
a  most  gallant  resistance,  the  forts  were  carried  by  storm.  General 
Clinton  was  the  last  man  wlio  lefl  llie  works,  and  not  uoiii  he  wa* 
severely  wounded  by  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet ;  pursued  and  fired  at 
by  the  enemy,  and  his  attending  servant  killed.  He  bled  profusely, 
and  when  he  dismounted  from  his  war-horse,  in  order  to  effect  hit 
escape  from  the  enemy,  who  were  close  on  him,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  must  either  perish  vn  the  mountains  or  be  captured,  unless 
he  could  supply  himself  with  another  horse  ;  an  animal  which  some- 
times roamed  at  large  in  that  wild  region.  In  this  cmcrgcnvy  he 
took  the  bridle  from  his  horse,  and  slid  down  a  precipice  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  ravine  of  the  creek  which  separated  the  forts,  aad 
feeling  cautiously  his  way  along  its  precipitous  banks,  he  rearhwi 
the  mountain  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  after  having  fallen  into 
the  stream,  the  cold  water  of  which  arrested  a  copious  effusion  of 
blood.  The  return  of  light  furnished  him  with  the  sight  of  a  horse, 
which  conveyed  him  to  his  house,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  fort, 
where  he  arrived  about  noon,  covered  with  blood  and  laboring  under 
a  severe  fever.  In  his  helpless  condition  ihe  Brili«h  passed  up  the 
Hudson,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  house,  and  destroyed  the  town  of 
Kingston. 

The  cniel  ravages  and  horrible  irniptions  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Sii 
Nations  of  Indians,  on  our  frontier  settlements,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  inflict  a  terrible  chastisement,  which  would  prevent  b  repelilion 
of  their  atrocities.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  planned,  and 
their  principal  command  was  committed  to  General  Sullivan,  who 
was  to  proceed  up  the  Susquehanna,  with  the  main  body  of  the  armyi 
while  General  Clinton  was  to  join  him  by  the  way  of  the  Mohawk. 

The  Iroquois  inhabited,  or  occasionally  occupied  that  immense 
and  fertile  region  which  composes  the  western  parts  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  besides  their  own  ravages,  from  the  vicinity 
of  their  settlements  to  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  l.nited  Stales,  they 
facilitated  the  inroads  of  the  more  remote  Indians.  Wlien  General 
Sullivan  was  on  his  way  to  the  Indian  country,  he  waa  joined  by 
General  Clinton  wilh  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  men.  The  latter 
had  gone  up  the  Mohawk  in  batleaux,  from  Schencrtady,  nnd  after 
ascending  that  river  about  fifty-four  miles,  he  conveyed  his  batteaux 
rom  Canajoharie  to  the  head  of  Otsego  lake,  odo  of  the  aourcet 
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of  the  Susquehanna.  Finding  the  slream  of  water,  in  that  nver,  too 
low  to  float  his  boats,  he  erected  a  dam  across  iLe  mouth  of  the  lake, 
which  soon  rose  to  the  altitude  of  the  dam.  Having  got  his  batteaux 
ready,  he  oprncd  a  passage  through  the  dam  for  the  water  to  flow. 
This  raised  the  river  so  high  that  he  was  enabled  to  embark  all  his 
troops ;  to  float  them  down  to  Tioga,  and  to  join  General  Sullivan 
in  good  season.  The  Indians  collected  their  strength  at  Newtown  ; 
look  possession  of  proper  ground,  and  fortified  it  with  judgment,  and 
en  the  29th  August,  1779,  an  attack  was  made  on  them;  their 
works  were  forced,  and  their  consternation  was  so  great,  that  they 
abandoned  all  further  resistance ;  for,  as  the  Americans  advanced 
into  their  settlements,  they  retreated  before  them  without  throwing 
My  obstructions  in  their  way.  The  army  passed  between  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  lakes,  by  Genera  and  Canandaigun,  and  as  far  west  as 
the  Genessee  river,  destroying  large  settlements  and  villages,  and 
6eldi  of  corn  ;  orchards  of  fruit-trees,  and  gardens  abounding  with 
ncnlent  Tfgetal)Ies.  The  progress  of  the  Indians  in  agriculture, 
rtnick  the  Americans  with  astonishment.  Many  of  their  ears  of 
cam  measured  twenty-two  inches  in  length.  They  hail  horses,  cows, 
lad  hogs  in  abundance.  They  manufactured  salt  and  sugar,  and 
raised  the  beet  of  apples  and  peaches,  and  their  dwellings  were  large 
and  commodious.  The  desolation  of  their  settlements,  the  deslruc- 
lion  of  their  provisions,  and  the  conflagration  of  their  houses,  drove 
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them  to  the  British  fortresses  of  Niagara  for  subsisloiice,  wrhcrc,  liri! 
on  Ball  provWiona,  to  which  xUey  were  uiiaecuatoojed,  Uioy  died 
great  numhers,  auil  thu  cfTect  of  thiis  expediliou  was,  to  diminish  ihtjt 
ptipuhitioii;   to  dump  Ihcir  ardor;    to  check  their  arrogance;  to 
restrain  their  cruelty,  und  to  inflict  an  irrecoverable  blow  on  tfa^r 
resources  of  extensive  aggression.     General  Will  an^son  and  Colonel 
Pickens  also  attacked  the  Indian?,  and  drove  them  into  th*- 
towns  of  the  Creeks,  about  the  same  time. 

For  n  considerable  portion  of  the  war,  General  CUntua  w;issta 
tioncd  at  Albany,  where  he  communded,  in  tiie  norlheni  departmcot 
of  the  Union,  a  place  of  high  responsibility,  and  rei)uinng  uncoinsKHi 
vigilance  ond  continual  exertion.  An  incident  occurred,  wlien  on 
this  cimimand,  which  strongly  illustrates  his  character.  A  reginu^nt 
which  had  been  ordered  to  march,  mutinied  under  anus,  and  peremp> 
torily  refused  obedience.  'I'he  general,  on  being  apprised  of  ihiSr 
imme<^tely  repaired  with  his  pistols  to  the  ground  :  ho  went  up  tA 
the  head  of  the  regiment  and  ordered  it  to  march ;  a  silence  ensued,, 
and  the  order  was  not  complied  with.  He  then  presented  a  pistol  lo 
the  breast  of  a  sergeant,  who  was  the  ringleader,  and  commanded 
him  to  proceed  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  so  on  in  succession  along  the 
lino,  and  his  command  was,  in  every  instance,  obeyed,  and  the  regi- 
ment restored  to  entire  and  complete  subordination  and  submission. 

General  Clinton  was  nt  the  siege  of  Yorklown  and  the  capture  of 
Cornwallis,  where  lie  distinguished  himself  by  his  usual  intrepidity. 

His  last  appearance  in  arms,  was  on  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  by  the  British.  He  then  bid  the  commander-in-chief  a 
dnal  and  alTectionate  adieu,  and  retired  to  his  am)dc  estates,  where 
he  enjoyed  tliat  repose  which  was  required  by  a  long  period  of  fatigue 
and  privation. 

He  was,  however,  frequently  called  from  bi»  retirement  by  she 
unsolicited  voice  of  his  fellow-citizena,  to  perform  civic  duties.  He 
was  appointed  a  commission<'r  to  adjust  the  boundary  line  between 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  which  important  measure  was  amicably 
and  successfully  accomplished.  He  was  also  selected  by  the  legis- 
lalurc  for  an  interesting  mi^tiion,  to  settle  controversies  about  lands 
in  the  west,  which  also  Icrminutrd  favorably.  He  represented  hie 
native  county  in  the  assembly,  and  in  the  couveution  that  adopted 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  elecifd, 
without  opposition,  a  senator  from  the  middle  district ;  all  which 
trusts  he  executed  willi  perfect  integrity,  with  solid  intelligence,  and 
with  the  full  approbation  of  his  constituents. 

The  temper  of  General  Clinton  was  mild  and  affttctionate,  but 
•vhen  raised  by  unprovoked  or  unmerited  injury,  he  exhibited  rxtn>>i 
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ordiDary  and  appalling  energy.  In  battle  he  was  as  cool  and  as 
coltecled  as  if  sitting  by  his  fireside.  Nature  intended  Lim  for  a 
gallant  and  efllicient  soldier,  when  she  endowed  liim  with  the  faculty 
of  entire  self-possession  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers. 

He  died  on  the  22U  of  December,  1813,  and  was  interred  in  the 
family  burial-place  in  Orange  county ;  and  his  monumental  stone 
bears  the  following  inscription  : 

"Underneath  are  interred  llie  remains  of  James  Clinton,  Esquire. 

He  was  born  the  9th  of  August,  1736;  and  died  the  22d  of 
December,  1812. 

His  Ufe  was  phncipally  devoted  to  the  military  service  of  bis 
country,  and  he  had  filled  with  fidelity  and  honor,  several  distin- 
gaished  civil  offices. 

He  was  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  war  preceding ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  former,  was  a  major-general  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  good  man  and  a  sincere  patriot,  per- 
forming, in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  all  the  duties  of  life  ;  and 
he  died,  as  he  Uved,  without  fear,  and  without  reproach." 
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Er.tuh  CMtume,  1777. 


num.  ges.  george  cli.vton. 


MONO    llie   many  distingn'ii 

patriots  of  llie  Revoliilion,  w 

have  become  tenants  of  the  ton 

the  services  of  none  wnll  be  ma 

ruadily  acknowledged,  than  tbo 

I    of  the  late  venerable  George  Clinton. 

.*.  '\  is  descended  from  a  respectable  and.  wortl 

^  \  family,  and  was  born   on   the  26lh  Jul 

^^    1739,  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  in  the  coloi 

_       "!_."  of  New  York.    His  father^  Colonel  Chul 

Clinton,  was  an  emigrant  from  Ireland. 

In  early  youth  he  was  put  to  the  study  of  law ;  but  long  before 

became  a  man,  he  rallied  under  the  itaadard  of  his  country,  H 

assisted  Amherst  in  the  reduction  of  Montreal.    In  this  campaign 

fiobly  distinguished  himself  in  a  conflict  on  the  northern  watct 
ass  ' 
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wfaeti,  with  four  gun-boata,  after  a  sovore  engagcmpnt,  he  captured  a 
French  brig  of  eighteen  guns. 

Tliis  war  being  ended,  he  returned  again  to  his  favorite  pursuit,  thfl 
•dcDce  of  the  law,  ami  placed  hinniclf  under  the  tuition  of  Chief 
Justice  Smith,  where  he  became  a  student  with  (joverneur  Morris, 
between  whom  and  himself,  a  difference  of  political  opinion,  in  after 
life  wrought  a  separation. 

Ho  had  scarcely  commenced  as  a  practitioner,  when,  in  1763,  the 
storm  appeared  to  g^ilher  round  his  native  land,  and  the  tyrannic  dts- 
pesition  of  tlte  mother  cnuolry  'H'Bs  manifested.  Foreseeing  the 
evil  at  hand,  with  a  mind  glowing  with  patriotism,  correct  and  quick 
to  its  perceptions;  and  hkc  lime,  steady  and  fixed  to  the  achieve- 
nent  of  itsobjects,  he  abandoned  the  advantages  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  became  a  member  of  the  colonial 
legislature;  where  he  ever  displayed  a  love  of  liberty,  an  indexible 
ftttachnienl  to  the  rights  of  his  country,  and  that  undaunted  firmness 
and  integrity,  without  which  this  nation  never  would  have  been  free; 
and  which  has  ever  formed  the  most  brilliant,  though  by  no  means 
the  most  aaeful  trait  of  his  character.     He  was  chief  of  the  Whig 

In  thifl  situation  he  remained,  contending  against  the  doctrine  of 
British  supremacy  ;  and  with  great  strength  of  argument,  and  force 
of  popularity,  supporting  the  rights  of  America,  till  the  crisis  arrived 
vben,  in  1775,  he  was  returned  a  member  of  that  patriotic  congrese, 
vbo  laid  the  foundation  of  our  independence.  Wliile  in  this  vener- 
tble  body,  it  may  be  said  of  him  with  truth,  that  "  he  strengthened 
the  feeble  knees,  and  the  hands  that  hang  down.''  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  he  was  present  at  the  glorious  declaration  of  indcpend- 
tactf  and  assented  with  his  usual  energy  and  decision,  to  that  mca- 
nire,  but  having  been  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  militia,  and 
siso  in  the  continental  army,  the  exigencies  of  his  country  at  that 
trying  hour,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  the  field  in  person, 
lad  he  therefore  retired  from  congress  immediately  after  his  vote  was 
given,  and  before  the  instrument  was  transcribed  for  the  signature 
of  the  members;  for  which  reason  his  name  does  not  appear  among 
Die  signers. 

A  conititntion  having  been  adopted,  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  April,  1777,  he  was  chosen  at  the  first  election  under  it,  both 
jOTcmor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and  was  continued  in  the  former 
office  for  eighteen  years.  In  this  year  he  was  also  appointed  by 
eongresfl  to  command  tha  post  of  the  Highlands,  a  most  important 
■od  arduous  doty.  The  design  of  the  enemy  was  to  separate  New 
England  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  by  preventing  succor  from 
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the  east,  to  lay  waste  the  middle  and  southern  couutiy.  Had 
plan  becD  carried  into  effect,  American  liberty  would  probably  1 
expired  in  its  cradle.  It  was  then  that  his  vast  and  compreliensiTc 
genius  viewed  in  its  true  light  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  cooteoh 
plated ;  and  lie  rouse<l  to  a  degree  uf  energy  unknown  and  unct- 
pected.  It  was  then  that  Burgoyne  was,  with  the  best  appoint^jd 
army  ever  seen  in  America,  attempting  to  force  his  way  to  Albaay, 
and  Howe  attempting  to  effect  a  junction  with  him  at  that  importanf 
place. 

The  cnsis  wae  all  important,  and  Clinton  did  not  hesitate — he  de- 
termined at  all  hazards  to  save  his  country.  With  this  view,  when 
Howe  attempted  to  ascend  the  river,  Clinton  from  even'  height  and 
angle  assailed  him.  His  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Montgomery,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  against  a  powerful  force  commanded  by  Sir  UenTy 
Clinton,  was  equally  honorable  to  his  intrepidity  and  his  skill.  The 
following  are  the  particulars  of  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  stormmg 
of  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  in  October,  1777. 

"When  the  British  reinforcements,  under  General  Robertson, 
amounting  to  nearly  two  thousand  men,  arrived  from  Europe,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  used  the  greatest  exertion,  and  availed  himself  of 
every  favorable  circumstance,  to  put  these  troops  into  immediftt^; 
operation,  Many  were  sent  to  suitable  vessels,  and  united  in  the 
expedition,  which  consisted  of  about  four  thousand  men,  ngaiOBtthi 
forts  in  the  Highlands.  Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements, 
he  moved  up  the  North  river,  and  landed  on  the  4th  of  October  si 
Tarrytown,  purposely  to  impress  General  Putnam,  under  wboM 
command  a  thousand  conliueuta]  troops  had  been  lef^,  with  a  Ifclief, 
that  his  post  at  Peekakill  was  the  object  of  attack.  At  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  the  general  communicated  the  intelligence  to  Goiemor 
Clinton,  of  the  arrival  of  the  British,  and  at  the  same  time  expr 
hts  opinion  respecting  their  destination.  The  designs  of  Sir  Hen: 
were  immediately  perceived  by  the  governor,  who  prorogued  the 
assembly  on  the  following  day,  and  arrived  that  night  at  Fort  Mont- 
gomery. The  British  troops  in  the  mean  time,  were  secretly  con- 
veyed across  the  river,  and  assaults  upon  our  forts  were  meditated  to 
be  made  on  the  6lh,  which  were  accordingly  put  in  execution,  by 
attacking  the  American  advanced  party  at  Ooodletown,  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  Fort  Montgomery.  The  Americans  received 
the  fire  of  the  British,  and  retreated  to  Fort  Clinton.  The  enemy 
then  advanced  to  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  attack 
our  troops  in  the  rear.  Governor  Clinton  inimediately  ordered  out 
a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men  toward  Doodlctown,  and  nnother 
of  sixty,  with  a  brass  field-piece,  to  an  eligible  spot  on  another  road. 
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They  w*re  both  soon  allacked  by  ihe  whole  force  of  ihe  enemy,  and 
compelled  to  fall  back.  It  has  been  remarked,  tliat  the  talents,  as 
wll  as  the  temper  of  a  commander,  are  put  to  as  severe  a  test  in 
coodoctin^  a  retreat,  as  in  achieving:  ^  victory.  The  truth  of  this 
Governor  Clinton  experienced,  when,  with  great  braveiy,  and  the 
most  perfect  order,  he  retired  til)  he  reached  the  fort.  He  lost  no 
time  in  placing  his  men  in  the  best  manner  that  circumstances  would 
admit.  His  post,  however,  as  well  as  Fort  Clinton,  in  a  few  minutes 
vere  invaded  on  every  side.  In  the  midst  of  this  disheartening  and 
appalling  disaster,  he  was  summoned,  when  the  sun  was  only  an  hour 
bigb,  to  surrender  in  five  minutes;  but  his  gallant  spirit  sternly 
refose-d  to  obey  the  call.  In  a  short  time  after,  the  British  made  a 
general  and  most  desperate  attack  on  both  posts,  which  was  received 
by  the  Americans  with  undismayed  courage  and  re.sistance.  Officers 
and  men,  militia  and  continentals,  all  behaved  nobly.  An  incessant 
fire  waa  kept  up  till  dusk^  when  our  troops  were  overpowered  by 
nmbers,  who  forced  the  lines  and  redoubts  at  both  posts.  Many  of 
Ihe  Americans  fought  their  way  out,  others  accidentally  mixed  with 
the  enemy,  and  thus  made  their  escape  effectually ;  for,  besides 
being  favored  by  the  night,  tliey  knew  the  various  avenues  in  tlie 
moantains.  The  governor,  as  well  as  his  brother,  General  James 
Clinton,  who  was  wounded,  were  not  taken.** 

Howe,  driven  to  madness  by  the  manly  resistance  of  bis  foes, 
utconsiderately  landed  and  marched  into  the  country,  and  immortal' 
ixed  his  name  by  burning  Kingston  and  other  villages.  But  the  great 
object  of  the  expedition,  the  forming  a  conjunction  with  Burgoyne, 
vu  happily  defeated,  by  the  capture  of  that  general,  and  America 
was  free. 

From  this  moment,  for  eighteen  years  in  succession,  he  remained 
the  governor  of  New  York,  re-elected  to  that  important  station  by  a 
generous  and  wise  people,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  wisdom 
and  virtue,  and  their  own  blessings.  During  this  period,  he  was 
■dent  of  the  convention  of  that  state,  which  ratified  the  national 
tilulion  :  when,  as  in  all  other  situations,  he  undeviatingly  mani* 
festcd  an  ardent  alluchment  to  civil  liberty. 

After  the  life  of  labor  and  usefulness,  here  faintly  portrayed  ;  worn 
with  ihe  fatigues  of  duty,  and  with  a  disease  which  then  afflicted 
him,  but  which  had  been  removed  for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  ; 

ring  led  his  native  state  to  eminent,  if  not  unrivalled  importance 
prosperity,  he  retired  from  public  life,  with  a  mind  resolved  not 
to  mingle  again  with  governmental  concerns,  and  to  taste  those 
iweets  which  result  from  reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent. 

In  1805  he  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  by 


.  s. 


^  '''^jted  Mr.  Jefferaon  to  the  presi 
y^rgcd  his  duties  with  unremitted 
'^\lignitj  in  the  senate,  and  evincing, 
ills  dccjdod  hostility  to  constructive 
oa  the  enUblished  principles  uf  repub> 


r^^jfdii.  when  attending:  to  his  duties  as  Vice- 

'^/^jf  '"'^i€id  in  that  city,  where  a  monument  was 

)tr    it^J^f^tf  of  his  children,  with  thi«  inscription,  written 

'•'^^^Jl'*^^^  of  George  Clinton.     He  was  bom  in  the  state 
'  ^i\'^  ^r»^e  26th  July,  1739,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
*' '  'li  ****''  ^P*'*''  1 8 1 2,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age." 
[gt^''*  f  #(»/iiier  and  statesman  of  the  Revohition.     Eminent  in 
'/    "^ ^d\s^in^^^^^'^  i"  *'ar,  he  filled,  with  unexampled  useful- 
/  r*""^^*,  A"*'  abiUty,  among  many  other  offices,  those  of  Governor 
»i**'^j,j'iire  state,  and  of  Vice-President  of  the    United   States. 
V*Jj^«.  Jived,  his  virtue,  wisflom,  and  valor  were  the  priile,  the 
^^^eot,  and  security  of  his  country,  and  when  he  died,  he  left  aa 
IU8  example  of  n  well  spent  life,  worthy  of  all  imitation.*' 


IHfS  able  commaiider  was  horn  iO 
JIucks  county,  Ptnnsylrania,  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1739. 
His  ancestors  were  driven  from 
France  by  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz.  They  first  settled  in 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  His  father  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania, from  whence  he  removed  to 
Auj^sta  county,  Virginia,  and  soon  after 
I  Waxhaws,  in  South  Carolina,  before  Andrew  bad  attained  the 
'  manhood. 
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Like  many  of  our  most  distinguished  ofEcera  of  the  Revolation, 
he  commenced  his  military  services  in  llio  Frrncli  war,  vthjch 
terminated  in  1763,  when  he  began  to  develops  thoce  quahtiet 
for  which  ho  was  afterwards  so  eminently  diAlinguished  In  the 
year  1761,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  with  Moultrie  and  Morion, 
in  a  bloody  but  successful  expedition,  under  Ltcuteuant-C 
Grant,  a  British  officer,  sent  by  General  Amherst  to  cutiuu^iKi 
against  the  Cherokees.  After  the  terminaliuu  of  the  war.  he 
removed  to  the  Long  Cane  selllement,  and  was  wholly  i 
fur  several  years  in  the  usual  pursuits  of  a  frontier  country  ;  iiuiiiiuu 
and  agriculture. 

At  an  early  period  he  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  right 
claimed  by  Great  Britain,  to  tax  her  colonies  without  their  con- 
sent ;  and  at  the  commenccmcut  of  the  Revolution  was  appointed 
captain  of  militia.  The  distinguished  part  which  he  acted  in  the 
struggle  for  independence,  has  been  recorded  by  the  historian,  and 
the  principal  events  can  only  be  alluded  to  in  the  present  sketch. 
His  zeal  and  skill  were  rewarded  by  his  country,  by  his  being 
rapidly  promoted  to  the  respective  commands  of  major,  colonel. 
And  brigadier-general.  In  the  most  despondent  timo,  when  this 
section  of  the  Union  was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  suffered  from 
the  tories  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  he  remained  unshaken,  and 
with  Marion  and  Sumpter  kept  up  tiie  spirit  of  resistAOce.  H« 
commanded  in  chief  in  the  expedition  against  the  Chcrokees,  in 
178  1 ;  and  such  was  his  success,  that  in  a  few  days,  with  an  incoQ* 
siderable  force,  he  subdued  the  spirit  of  that  then  powerful  nation, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  peace  so  permanent  that  it  has  not  since 
been  disturbed. 

At  Kettle  Creek  his  conduct  was  equally  distinguished  and  snc- 
ccssful ;  with  half  the  force  he  defeated,  after  a  severe  contest,  a 
large  body  of  tories,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Boyd.  The 
results  of  this  victory  were  highly  important.  It  broke  the  spirit  of 
the  tories,  and  secured  the  internal  peace  for  a  considerable  lime  of 
the  interior  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  No  less  conspicuous  vrai 
his  conduct  at  the  Cowpens.  He  there  commanded  the  militia  forces; 
and,  animated  by  the  spirit  and  courage  of  their  commander  in  that 
important  battle,  they  fairly  won  an  equal  share  of  glory  vnth  the 
continentals,  under  Colonel  Howard.  For  his  gallantry  and  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  Congress  voted  him  a  sword.  At  the  Eutaw  hft 
commanded,  with  Marion,  the  militia  of  the  two  Carolinas ;  but  in 
the  early  part  of  the  action  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  breast 
by  a  musket  ball.  His  life  was  providentially  saved  by  the  ball 
striking  the  buckle  of  his  sword. 
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N  that  dark  hour  of  th« 
Revolulion,  when  Charles- 
ton fell,  and  the  victorious 
Britouft  spreading  themselves 
over  iJie  country,  advanced  into 
the  interior,  the  revived  resent- 
ment* of  the  royalists  com- 
pilled  Colonel  Pickens,  and  t>ie 
steady  adherents  of  the  cause 
of  freedom,  to  abandon 
their  habitations  and 
^  country,  and  seek  for 
refuge  in  North  Caro- 
lina. So  soon,  however, 
as  General  Greene  had 
taken  command  of  the  army,  and  ordered  General  Morgan  to  enter 
the  vrestcrn  division  of  the  state,  to  check  the  aggressions  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  whig  inhabitant«, 
Colonel  Pickens  was  found  the  most  active  among  his  associates, 
seconding  his  enterprises,  and  by  gentleness  and  conciliation  attach- 
ing new  adherents  to  the  cause.  Of  his  intrepid  conduct  at  the 
batUe  of  the  Cowpens,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  It  is  a 
well-knowa  fact,  that  he  not  only  prevailed  upon  his  riflemen  to 
retain  their  fire  till  it  could  be  given  with  deadly  effect,  but,  when 
brokeut  and  compelled  to  retreat,  that  he  rallied  them  \  and  what 
had  never  before  been  effected  V}iih  miliiia^  brought  them  a  second 
lime  to  meet  their  enemy,  and  by  continued  exertion  to  accomplish 
their  final  surrender. 

Peace  b«ing  restored,  the  voice  of  his  country  called  him  to  serve 
her  in  various  civil  capacities;  and  he  continued,  without  interrup- 
tion, in  public  employment  until  about  ISO  I.  By  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell,  with  the  Cherokees,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  cession  of  that  portion  of  the  stale  now  called  Pendleton 
and  Greenville,  was  obtained.  Soon  after  he  settled  at  Hopewell, 
on  Keowee  river,  where  the  treaty  was  held.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  le^lature,  and  afterwards  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
state  constitution.  He  was  elected  a  member  under  the  new  consti 
lotion,  until  1794,  when  he  became  a  member  of  Congress.  De- 
eliiuDg  a  re-election  to  Congress,  he  was  again  returned  a  member 
Id  the  legislature,  in  which  ]>ost  he  continued  until  about  1811. 
Such  was  the  confidence  of  General  Washington  in  him,  that  he 
requested  his  attendance  at  Philadelphia,  to  consult  with  him  on  the 
practicability  and  best  means  of  civilizing  tlie  southern  Indians ;  and 
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he  also  offered  hira  Ihc  commnnd  of  a  brigade  of  light  troopa,  ander 
Ihc  command  of  General  Wayne,  in  his  campaigns  again>t  the 
northern  Indians;  which  ho  declined.  In  1794,  when  the  mQitia 
was  first  organized  conformable  to  the  act  of  Congress,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  two  major  generals ;  which  commiBtion  he 
resigned  after  holding  it  a  few  years.  He  was  employed  by  the 
United  States  as  a  comrniss'ioner  in  all  the  treaties  with  the  southern 
Indians,  until  he  withdrew  from  public  life. 

Determiningto  enjoy  that  serenity  and  tranquillity  which  hehaj» 
great  ly  contributed  to  establish,  with  the  simplicity  of  the  early  times 
of  the  Roman  republic,  be  retired  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  and 
settled  on  his  farm  at  Toinussce,  (a  place  peculiarly  interesting  to 
him,)  wher*:  he  devoted  himself  with  little  interruption  to  domestic 
pursuits  and  reflection  until  his  death.     In  this  tranquil  period,  few 
events  happened  to  check  the  tenor  of  his  happy  and  virtuous  Ufe»_ 
Revered  and  beloved  by  alt,  his  house,  though  remote  from  the  mor^' 
frequented  parts  of  the  state,  was  still  the  resort  of  numerous  frieodsK 
and   relations ;    and   often   received    the    visits   of  the   enlightened 
traveller.     Such  was  the  gentle  current  of  his  latter  years  ;  still,  of 
earthly  objects,  his  country  was  the  first  in  his  nfiVctions.   He  viewed 
with  great  interest  our  late  struggle,  and  the  causes  which  excited  it, 
distinctly  perceiving,  that  in  its  consequences  the  prosperity,  inde- 
pendence and  glory  of  his  country  were  deeply  involved;  he  was 
alive  to  its  various  incidents.     In  this  hour  of  danger  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow  citizens  were  again  turned  to  their  tried  servant ;  without  his 
knowledge  he  was  again  called  by  the  spontaneous  voice  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  into  public  sen'ice.     Confidence  thus  expressed  coold 
not  be  disregarded  ;  he  accepted  a  seat  in  the  legislature  in  1812,  and 
was  pressed  to  serve  as  governor  at  this  eventfi]]  crisis,  which,  with 
his   characteristic   moderation   and  good    sense,  he   decbned.     He 
thought  the  struggle  should  be  left  to  more  youthful  hands. 

General  Pickens  died  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1817. 

In  his  domestic  circumstances  he  was  fortunate  :  by  industry  and 
attention  he  soon  acquired  a  competency ;  and  never  desired  more. 
He  married  in  early  life,  has  left  a  numerous  and  prosperous  off- 
spring, and  his  consort,  the  sister  of  John  E.  Callioun,  formerly  a 
senator  in  Congress,  died  but  a  few  years  before  him. 

Of  his  private  character  little  need  be  said  ;  for  among  its  strong- 
est features  was  simplicity  without  contrariety  or  change ;  from  his 
youth  to  age  he  was  ever  distinguished  for  a  punctual  performance 
of  all  the  duties  of  life.  He  was  from  early  life  a  firm  believer  in 
the  christian  religion,  and  an  influential  member   of  the    Presby- 
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ENERAL  SCHUYLER  wa>  il 
native  of  New  York,  a  mfrinber 
of  one  of  ihe  most  respeclabU 
families  in  thai  state,  and  highljr 
merits  tlie  character  of  nn  inlet- 1 
ligent  and  meritorious  oflicer.    As  a  private ' 
gentlpman,  he  wa«  dignified  but  courteous, 
his  manners  urbane,  and  his  hofipitality  un- 
bounded.    He  was  justly  considered  as  one 
of  the  most   distinguished    champions  of 
liberty,  and  his  noble  mind   soared  above 
despair,  even  at  a  period  when  he  experienced  injustice  from  the 
public,  and  when  darkness  and  gloom  overspread  the  land.     He  WM 
able,  prompt,  and  decisive,  and  his  conduct  in  every  branch  of  dvty, 
marked  his  active  industry  and  rapid  execution. 

He  received  his  commission  from  Congress,  June  19th,  1776,  and 
was  ordered  lo  lake  command  of  ihe  expedition  against  Canada; 

but,  being  taken  sick,  the  command  devolved  upon  General  Mont- 
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gomcry.  On  his  recovery,  he  devoted  his  lime,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  General  St.  Clair,  u«e<l  every  effort  to  stay  the  progress  of  a 
veteran  and  numerous  army  under  Burgoyne,  who  had  commenced 
his  march  from  Canada,  on  the  bold  attempt  of  forming  a  junction  at 
Albany  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

The  duties  of  General  Schuyler  now  became  laborious,  intricate, 
and  complicated.  On  his  arriv»l  at  head-quarters  he  found  the  army 
of  the  north  not  only  too  weak  for  the  objects  intrusted  to  it,  but 
also  badly  supplied  with  arms,  clothes,  and  provinions.  From  a  spy 
he  obttiined  information  that  General  Burgoyne  had  arrived  at  Que- 
bec, and  was  to  take  command  of  the  British  force  on  their  contem- 
plated expedition. 

A  few  days  removed  tlie  doubts  which  might  have  existed  respect- 
ing the  intentions  of  Burgoyne.  It  was  understood  that  his  army 
was  advancinjT  towards  the  lakes. 

General  Schuyler  was  sensible  of  the  danger  which  threatened  his 
department,  and  made  every  exertion  to  meet  it.  He  visited  in  per- 
son the  different  posts,  used  the  utmost  activity  in  obtaining  supplies 
of  provisions  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  in  the  event  of  a  siege,  and 
bad  proceeded  to  Albany  both  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the 
supplies,  and  of  expediting  the  march  of  Nixon's  brigade,  whose 
arrival  was  expected ;  when  he  received  intelligence  from  General 
St.  Clair,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  Ticonderoga,  tliat 
Burgoyne  had  appeared  before  that  place. 

N  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter  a 
plan  for  penetrating  to  the  Hudson  from 
Canada  by  the  way  of  the  lakes,  was 
complctelydigestcd,and  its  most  minute 
parts  arranged  in  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James.  General  Burgoyne,  who  assisted 
in  forming  it,  was  intmslcd  with  its 
execution,  and  was  to  lead  a  formidable 
army  against  Ticonderoga,  as  soon  as 
the  season  would  permit.  At  the  same 
time,  a  smaller  party,  under  Colonel  St.  Leger,  composed  of  Cana- 
dians, new  raised  Americans,  and  a  few  Europeans,  aided  by  a  power- 
ful body  of  Indians,  was  to  march  from  Oswego  to  enter  the  country 
by  the  way  of  the  Mohawk,  and  to  join  the  grand  army  on  the 
Hudson. 

The  force  assigned  for  this  service  was  such  as  the  general  him- 
•elf  deemed  sufficient ;  and,  as  it  was  the  favorite  plan  of  the  min- 
ister, no  circumstance  was  omitted  which  could  give  to  the  numbers 
rmploycd  their  utmost  possible  efficacy.    The  troops  were  furnished 
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with  every  military  pquipment  which  the  service  required ;  the  &*• 
sisling  general  oflicers  were  of  the  first  reputation,  and  the  train  of 
artillery  was,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  ever  annexed  to  an  army 
not  more  numerous. 

But  valor,  persi'verance  and  industry  could  avail  nothing  against 
such  vast  nutnherti  as  now  assailed  the  northern  aniiy.  Ticonderoga 
was  evacuated,  and  stores,  artillery,  and  military  equipage  to  an  im< 
mense  amount,  fell  into  ihc  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Knowing  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers,  and  that  he  could  onljr 
hope  to  save  his  army  by  the  rapidity  of  his  march.  General  St,  Clair 
reached  Charlestown,  thirty  miles  from  Ticonderoga,  on  the  night 
succeeding  the  evacuation  of  the  fort. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  at  Stillwater,  on  his  way  to  Ticonderoga, 
General  Schuyler  was  informed  of  the  evacuation  of  thai  place,  and 
on  the  same  day,  at  Saratoga,  the  total  loss  of  the  stores  at  Skeeoi* 
borough,  was  also  reported  to  him.  From  General  St.  Clair  he  hsd 
heard  nothing,  and  the  most  serious  fears  were  entertained  for  the 
army  commanded  by  that  officer.  His  force,  after  being  joined  by 
Colonel  Long,  consisted  of  about  fiftren  hundred  continental  troopi, 
and  the  same  number  of  militia.  They  were  dispirited  by  defeat, 
without  tents,  badly  armed,  and  had  lost  a  great  part  of  their  stores 
and  baggage.  That  part  of  the  country  was  generally  much  alarmed^ 
and  even  those  who  were  wtU  afTucted,  discovered,  as  is  usual  hi 
such  circumstances,  more  inclination  to  take  care  of  themselves  than 
to  join  the  army. 

In  this  gloomy  state  of  things  it  is  impossible  that  any  officer 
could  have  used  more  diligence  or  judgment  than  was  displayed  by 
Schuyler. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Anne,  Burgoyue  found  it  absolutelf 
necessary  to  suspend  for  a  time  all  further  pursuit,  and  to  give  b)i 
army  some  refreshment. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  unable  even  to  Iook  the  enemy  in 
the  face,  it  was  of  unspeakable  importance  to  the  American  general 
to  gain  time.  Ttiia  short  and  unavoidable  interval  from  action,  there* 
fore,  was  seized  by  Schuyler,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Fort 
Edward,  and  used  to  the  utmost  advantage. 

The  country  between  Skeensborough  and  Fort  Edward  was  almost 
entirely  unsettled,  covered  with  thick  woods,  of  a  surface  extremely 
rough,  and  much  intersected  with  creeks  and  morasses.  As  far  as 
Fort  Anne,  Wood  creek  was  navigable  wth  balteaux  ;  and  artdlery, 
military  stores,  provisions  and  heavy  ba^agc  might  bo  transported 
up  it. 

The  first  moments  of  rest,  while  Burgoyne  was  reassembling  hit 
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forces  at  Skeensborough,  were  employed  by  Schuyler  in  destroying 
ihe  navigation  of  Wood  creek,  by  sinking  numerous  impedimenta  in 
its  course,  and  in  breaking  up  the  brids5e»,  and  otherwise  rendering 
impassable  the  roads  over  which  the  Briti.th  army  rnunt  necessarily 
march.  He  was  also  indefnligeble  in  driving  all  the  live-stock  out 
of  the  way,  and  in  bringing  from  Fort  George  lu  Fort  Edward,  am- 
munitiou  and  other  military  stores  which  had  been  deposited  at  that 
place,  of  which  his  army  was  in  much  need,  and  which  it  was  essen- 
tial to  bring  away  before  the  British  could  remove  their  gun-bouts 
and  army  into  the  lake,  and  possess  themselves  of  the  fort- 
While  thus  endeavoring  to  obstruct  the  march  of  the  cni-my,  he 
was  nnt  inattentive  to  the  best  means  of  strengthening  his  own  army. 
Reinforcements  of  regular  troops  were  earnestly  solicitfd.  The 
militia  of  New  England  and  New  York  were  called  for,  and  all  his 
influence  In  the  surrounding  country  was  exerted  to  rennimate  the 
people,  and  to  prevent  their  defection  from  the  American  cause. 

"^HK  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  was  a 
y  shock  for  which  no  port  of  the  United 
Stales  was  prepared.  Neither  the 
strength  of  the  invading  army  nor  of 
thegarripon  had  been  any  where  under- 
stood. The  opinion  was  common  that 
no  reinforcements  had  arrived  at  Que- 
bec that  Rpring,  in  which  ease  it  wa« 
believed  that  not  more  than  five  thou- 
sand men  could  be  spared  from  the 
defence  of  Canada.  Those  new  raised 
regiments  of  New  England  and  New 
York,  wluch  had  been  allotted  to  the  northern  department,  had  been 
reported,  and  were  believed  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  by  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  by  the  community  at  large,  to  contain  a  much  greater 
number  of  cO'ectives  than  they  were  found  actually  to  comprehend. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  officer  commanding  the  g^irrison,  was  empow- 
ered local]  tu  his  aid  such  bmliea  of  militia  as  he  might  deem  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  his  post.  A  very  few  days  before  the  place  wa« 
invested,  General  Schuyler,  from  an  inspection  of  the  muster  rolls, 
had  fttatod  the  garrison  to  amount  to  five  thousand  men,  and  (be 
supply  of  provisions  to  be  abundant.  \\'7icn.  therefore,  it  was  under- 
stood that  a  place,  on  the  fortifications  of  which  much  money  and 
Ubor  had  been  expended ;  which  was  considered  as  tho  key  to  the 
whole  western  country,  ami  supposed  to  contain  a  garrison  nearly 
equal  to  the  invading  army,  had  been  abandoned  without  a  siege; 
that  an   immense  train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-eight  pieces,  and  all  Ihe  bag^ge,  military  stores,  and  provi* 
aions,  hud  either  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  orheen  dcatroyed; 
that  the  army  on  its  retreat  had  been  attucked,  defeated,  awl  dis- 
persed ;  nstunishment  pervaded  all  runks  of  men ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  was  almost  universally  cundenined.  Cougress  dirLtled 
a  recall  of  all  the  generals  of  the  dep:irtiiteiit,  and  an  itujiiirriiito 
their  conduct.  Tlirou;^h  New  Eugkrid  especially,  the  most  mulignuit 
asper&iuna  wert  cast  on  them,  and  General  tSchuyler,  who,  from 
sonae  unknown  cauae,  had  never  been  viewed  with  favor  in  thai  port 
of  the  continent,  was  involved  in  the  common  chr.rges  of  trracbcn*, 
to  which  thia  accumuUtion  of  unlocked  for  calamity  was  very  gener- 
ally attributed  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

On  the  represent ulions  of  General  Wiishington,  the  recall  of  th» 
officers  wae  suBpended  until  he  tshouM  be  of  opinion  that  the  stateof 
things  would  ndmit  of  such  a  measure;  and  on  inquiry  aftenraid 
made  into  the  conduct  of  Ihe  generals,  they  were  acquitted  of  aU 
blozno.  When  the  resolutions  wnre  passed,  directing  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Schuyler  and  St.  Clair,  appointing  a  committee  to  report 
on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  recall- 
ing them  and  all  the  brigadiers  wlio  had  served  in  that  department, 
General  Wasliington  was  requested  to  name  a  successor  to  ScliuyUr. 
On  his  expresijiag  a  wish  to  decline  tliis  nomination,  and  representing 
the  inconvenience  of  removing  all  the  general  officers,  Gates  wm 
again  directed  to  rcjiair  thither  and  take  the  command  ;  and  the  n«o- 
lutioii  to  recall  the  brigadiers  was  suspended,  until  the  commwitl*''" 
in-chief  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  carried  into  effect  «illi 
safety.  Schuyler  retained  the  command  until  the  arrival  of  Gate«t 
which  was  about  the  21st  of  August,  and  continued  his  eiertionalo 
restore  the  aflairs  of  the  department,  which  had  been  so  much  de- 
pressed by  the  losses  consequent  on  the  evacuation  of  TiconderDgn* 
That  officer  felt  acutely  the  disgrace  of  being  recalled  in  this  critiol 
and  interesting  state  of  tlie  campaign,  but  nobly  submitted  to  tbe 
decision  of  his  superiors  in  rank. 

If  error  he  allributed  to  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  certainly 
no  portion  of  it  was  committed  by  Schuyler.  His  removal  from  ill* 
commancl  was  probably  unjust  and  severe,  as  the  measnre  respected 
himself.  The  patriotism  and  magnanimity  displayed  by  the  fli" 
general,  on  this  occasion,  does  Inm  high  hnnnr.  All  that  could  have 
been  eflecled  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  British  army,  had  b«ft 
done  already.  Bridges  were  broken  up,  causeways  destroyed,  tree* 
felled  in  every  direction,  to  retard  the  conveyance  of  storca  txiA 
artillery. 

On  Gates's  arrival,  Genera!  Schuyler,  without  iho  slightest  indica 
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lion  of  ill-humor,  re&ignedhis  commanil,  communicated  al)  the  inteU 
ligenco  he  possessed,  and  put  every  inffrcstin:?  paper  into  his  hands, 
simply  adding,  ^*  I  have  doue  all  thnt  could  be  dono,  tis  far  as  the 
means  were  in  my  power,  to  injure  the  enemy  and  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  soldiers  of  o«r  own  army,  and  I  flatter  myself  with 
Mme  success  ;  but  the  palm  of  victory  is  denied  me,  and  it  is  left  to 
you,  gcocral,  tu  reap  the  fruits  of  my  labors.  I  will  not  f:iil,  how- 
ever, to  second  your  views ;  and  my  devotion  lo  my  country  will 
cause  me  with  alacrity  to  obey  all  your  orders."  He  performed  bis 
promise,  and  fiiiibfully  did  bis  duty,  till  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
put  an  end  to  tli^  contest.  Another  anecdote  is  recorded  to  bis  lionor. 
General  Burgoyne, (Jining  with  General  Gates,  immediately  aflir  the 
cunvenlion  of  i^arjtloga,  and  liearing  Genera!  Schuyler  named  among 
the  officers  presenled  to  him,  thought  it  necessary  to  apolog-ize  for  the 
destruction  of  his  elegant  mansion  a  few  days  before,  by  his  orders. 
"Slake  no  excuses,  general,"  was  the  reply;  "I  feel  myself  mor^ 
than  tompenvated  by  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  ibis  table."  The 
coort  of  inquiry,  instituted  on  the  con  luct  of  Generals  Schuyler  and 
St.  Clair,  resulted  with  the  highest  honor  to  them.  General  Schuy- 
Ufr,  though  not  invested  with  any  distinct  command,  continued  to 
render  important  services  in  the  military  transactions  of  New  York, 
QQlil  the  close  of  the  war. 

lip  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congress ;  and  represented  tlie  state 
of  New  York  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  when  the  present 
government  commenced  tls  operations.  In  1797  he  was  again  ap- 
foioted  a  senator.  Ue  died  at  Albany,  November  18th,  1804,  in  the 
wventy-third  year  of  bis  age. 
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brief  notice  which  our  limits  permit  twlo  insert 

gentlemau's  services  to  his  comitry,  is  «x- 

from  an  Adtlrcsa  delivered  before  ihe  Coo- 

necticut  Historical  Society,  by  their  president,  the 

Honorable  Thomas  Day. 

Jeremiah  WaJsworth  was  bora  at  Hartford,  on  the 

12lh  of  July,  1713.    His  fulher  died  when  he  wm 

but  a  little  more  than  four  years  old.  Tradition  say* 

^        of  him,  that  in  his  early  youth,  lie  was  inclined  to 


action  and  sport,  rather  than  to  study.  While  he  was  yet  of  a  lender 
age,  his  mother  placed  him  under  the  care  and  in  the  service  of  her 
hrolhLT,  Matthew  Talcot,  Esq.,  a  merchant  in  Middletown,  exten- 
sively concerned  in  navigation.  When  he  was  about  eighteen  yeart 
of  aa'*,  he  was  taken  with  spitting  blood;  and  his  flesh  began  to 
waste  away.  Under  ihtse  circumstanceti,  he,  by  the  advice  of  bis 
friends,  readily  accepted  the  place  of  a  seaman  before  the  mast,  io 
one  of  his  uncle's  vessels.  Here  he  soon  recovered  his  health- 
After  several  voyages — generally  short  ones — in  this  capacity,  he 
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became,  first  the  mate,  and  afterwards  the  master  of  a  vessel.  He 
was  tlius  at  sea  at  least  ten  years.  Fiuthful  aud  efTicteDt  inhia  bust- 
nesSi  he  wwn  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  employer,  and  of  all 
who  had  dealings  with  him. 

During  the  Inller  part  of  this  period,  he  married  Miss  Mchitabel 
Russell,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Kut^sell  of  Middleluwn. 
After  his  mother*8  death  in  1773,  he,  with  his  family — a  wife  and 
lliree  children — removed  to  Hartford,  and  occupied,  in  common  with 

■y  his  sisters,  the  paternal  mansion-house. 

I  The  Revolutionary  war,  which  commenced  when  be  was  about 
'  thirty-two  years  old,  deprived  him  of  his  employment  at  sea.  Bui 
be  had  become  too  much  a  man  of  business  to  be  idle.  It  was  seen, 
Uiat  liis  experience  and  tact  in  buying  and  selling  cargoes,  might  be 
tamed  to  a  profitable  account — profitable  to  his  country  as  well  as 
to  lumself — ID  furnishing  supplies  for  the  army.  Jle  was  offered  the 
place  of  deputy-commissary  under  Colonel  Joseph  Trumbull,  which 
he  accepted  ;  and  so  satisfactorily  did  be  execute  its  duties,  that  on 
the  resignation  of  his  principal,  not  long  afterwards,  he  was  appointed, 
by  Congress,  as  his  successor  in  office.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
French  troops,  he  became  commissary  of  the  French  army,  and 
acted  in  that  capacity  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

His  official  situation,  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  re- 
sources, his  insight  into  the  characters  and  motives  of  men,  and  his 
Mund  common  sense  on  all  subjects,  rendered  it  useful,  not  to  say 
Bece-ssar}-,  for  the  principal  officers  of  the  American  and  French 
uxay  to  bold  fret^ueut  consultations  with  him.  He  shared  largely 
in  their  confidence — especially  in  that  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
Hence  they  were  often  his  guests  ;  and  his  house  was  always  open 
to  ihcm.  The  following  apostrophe  to  this  house  after  its  removal, 
is  not  less  authentic  as  a  record  of  historical  facts,  than  its  diction  is 
graceful : 

**  TtlXen  dome — beloml  m  well, 
Thmi  (ouUI'st  manjr  a  tegmd  tell 
Of  Ae  ebiflfr  of  indeiit  fime, 
VL'ha,  Ui  iharti  thy  theltrr,  aima. 
Rnnhiimbfuu  and  La  Fayttte 
tlouml  thy  plcntooiu  boani  have  mel, 
M'Ub  CoJuiabu'<  mistier  mo. 
Groat  and  j^lorious  Wavuinutok. 
Here,  with  kinilTwd  miruK  they  plum'il 
Reanc  tor  an  mfMSki  land ; 
While  ihp  Briciah  litm'a  roar 
EchoM  nxuid  llie  le«^r'd  ■bore.'* 

Let  roe  add,  in  my  own  plain  prose,  that  General  Washington  was 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  this  house,  with  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
«t  the  time  Arnold  was  perpetrating  treason  at  West  Point,  and 


returned  to  take  a  hasty  breakfast  at  Ihc  traitor's  table,  an  hour  after 
he  bad  fled  from  it,  and  immediately  before  tlio  discover)'  of  his 
guilt. 

In  July,  1783,  after  the  ccsaation  of  hostilities  and  a  few  weeks 
before  thelreiUy  of  peace  was  signed,  Colonel  Wadsworth  embarked 
for  France,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  an  account  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  the  proper  officers  of  the  French  govenmicnt,  and  obtain- 
ing a  final  settlement  with  tbcm.  He  arrived  in  France  in  August, 
after  a  passage  of  Iwcnly-sevcn  days.  So  correctly  had  his  accouuta 
been  kept,  and  so  satisfactory  had  his  oflicial  conduct  been,  that  a 
fiettkmeut  was  eflVctrd  without  difficulty;  and  the  lurpe  balance  in: 
his  favor  was  honorably  paid.  In  tbc  latter  part  of  March,  1784, 
he  left  France,  and  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  remained  unti] 
some  time  in  July  followinir.  Thence  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
spent  about  six  weeks  ;  and  then  returned  to  America.  He  arrived 
in  Delaware  Bay,  after  a  passage  of  fifty-six  days. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  funds  he  received  from  the  French 
goveniment  he  invested  in  French,  English  and  Ijisli  goods,  which 
he  brought  home  and  sold  in  Hartford  and  Philadelphia.  'Jliis,  with 
the  care  and  management  of  his  other  property,  afforded  him  suffi- 
cient employment  in  the  way  of  business,  without  trenching  upon  his 
social  and  donieslic  enjoyments. 

During  this  period,  he  caused  some  improvements  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  his  neighborhood,  by  successful  experiments  on  his  own  land. 
He  also  introduced  into  the  state  breeds  both  of  horseii  and  homad 
cattle,  superior  to  those  which  had  been  previously  raised  here. 
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When  llie  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  referred  to  the 
people  of  the  several  states  fur  their  consideration,  he  was  elected  a 
loeoiber  of  the  convention  of  this  state  from  his  native  town,  and 
not  only  took  a  deep  inlprest  in  its  firocetdingif,  but  targely  shared 
iu  labors  and  resf>onsibiIitic».  Though  ItiH  education  and  habits  bad 
l»t  especially  fitted  him  for  public  dehute,  yet  his  natural  good  sense 
KUnnountcd  ever)*  dilficully  of  this  sort,  and  he  became  an  eflicient 
advocate  of  the  constitutiuu.  After  its  adoption,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  Congress,  with  such  men  as  Roger  Sherman^ 
lonathun  Trumbull  anu  others,  for  his  colleagues.  IIu  was  re-elected 
to  the  second  Cong^ress,  and  afterwards  to  the  third.  After  serving 
bis  state  and  country,  in  llils  capacity^  for  six  years,  ho  resigned  his 
•eat,  or  declined  a  further  election.  Tn  May,  1795,  the  next  session 
bf  the  general  assembly  of  this  state  after  the  expiration  of  the  third 
Congress,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  of  his  native  town  in  the 
popular  branch,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  elected  by  the  freemen 
of  the  state  an  assistant,  or  member  of  the  council.  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  latter  body,  and  was  annually  re-elected  to  that  station  until 
1801,  when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  omitted.  He  died  on  the 
^  30th  of  April,  1804,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children — a  son  and 
^Bdaughter. 
^I  have  not  time,  if  I  had  the  requisite  materials  and  qualifications, 
for  a  full  delineation  of  his  character.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  occasion  to  mention  a  few  characteristic  qualities,  which 
tl)«»e  who  knew  him  best  love  to  cherish  in  their  memories.  To  a 
many  cheerfulness  of  temper  he  united  very  vivid  recollections  of 
psst  events,  combininij  important  historical  truths  with  pleasant  anec- 
dotes ;  and  these  he  related  so  well  as  to  entertain  and  delight  hia 
hcsrera.  He  was  a  most  firm  friend  ;  and  to  those  whom  ho  loved 
lU8  generosity  was  unbounded,  whilst  his  firmness  and  integrity  kept 
at  bay  the  inquisitive  and  the  intrinruing.  He  gave  encouragement 
to  industrious  people  by  advice,  and  when  their  necessities  required 
it,  by  pecuniary  assistance.  No  man,  since  the  days  nf  Job,  could 
with  more  truthfulness  appropriate  his  declaration — '*  I  was  a  father 
to  the  poor ;  and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searched  out." 
Colonel  Humphreys,  than  whom  few  liad  better  opportunities  of 
knowing;  him,  says — "  He  was  always  the  protector  and  tlie  guardian 
of  the  widow,  the  fatherless  and  the  distressed."  In  relation  to  his 
poblic  character,  the  same  distinguished  witness  testifies  as  follows  : 
"No  man  in  this  country  was  ever  better  acquainted  with  its  re- 
soarces,  or  the  best  mode  of  drawing  them  forth  for  the  public  use. 
His  talents  for  and  dispatch  of  business,  was  unrivalled.  His  services, 
at  some  periods  of  the  vrar,  were  incalculable." 
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M.  De  Wanille,  a  respectable  French  gentleman,  who  IrareDed 
in  this  country  in  1788,  thus  speaks  of  him :  "  Hartford  is  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  United  States — 
Colonel  Wadsworth.  He  enjoys  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he 
owes  entirely  to  his  own  labor  and  industry.  Perfectly  versed  in 
commerce  and  agriculture ;  universally  known  for  the  service  he 
rendered  the  American  and  rreiuli  armies  during  the  war;  gene- 
rally esteemed  and  beloved  for  his  great  virtues,  he  crowns  all  bis 
qualities  by  an  amiable  and  singular  modesty.  His  address  is  frank, 
his  countenance  open,  and  his  discourse  simple.  Thus  you  cannot 
fail  to  love  him  us  soon  as  you  see  him." 

I  will  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  by  adopting  the  general 
summary,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  public  prints  of  this  city, 
immediately  after  his  decease  :  "  In  all  the  public  and  private  relsr 
tions  of  life,  he  was  esteemed  and  respected.  By  his  death,  hit 
family  have  lost  a  tender,  affectiouate  and  beloved  relative;  the 
poor  a  kind  and  beneficent  father;  the  town  its  greatest  benefactor, 
and  the  country  one  of  its  firmest  friends  and  most  able  and  failhfitl 
patriots." 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  HUGH  MERCER. 

■JE  are  indebted  for  the  facts 
contained  in  the  following 
notice,  to  the  address  of 
William  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  de- 
livered on  the  occasion  of 
the  re-internipnt  of  CenerRl  Mercer's 
remains,  at  Liiurel  Hill,  in  1840. 

Hugh  Mercnr  was  bom  near  Aber- 
deen, in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1723 ; 
emigrated  to  America  in  the  year  1747, 
in  consequence  of  his  participation  in 
the  rebpllion  of  the  Scotch  in  favor  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  Edward, 
in  the  two  preceding  years.    To  enter  (he  service  of  thai  unfortunate 
prince  he  had  quitted  his  occupation  as  a  physician ;  encountering 
the  dread  penalties  of  treason,  to  aid  the  rebel  cause  by  his  example, 
and  itB  sick  and  wounded  supporters  by  his  surgical  skill.    In  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Culloden,  the  cause  of  Charles  Edward  was 
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lost ;  he  luinsclf,  became  a  wanderer,  and  exile  offered  the  only  j 
to  his  fuilbful  follun'ers. 

Among  lliese,  none  whs  more  worthy  or  morfl  devoted  than  Hu 
Mercer,  who  buried  himself,  the  memor)'  of  his  sin,  in  the  wesU 
frontier  of  Pcnnsylvaniii,  near  where  now  stands  the  town  uf  Mi 
cersburg,  in  Franklin  county. 

His  history  presents  a  complete  blank   from  this  tinnc  until  < 
breuluug  out  of  Ibc  French  ajid  Indian  wa   in  1755.  when  wc  I 
hira  engaged  ns  a  captain  ia  a  provincial  force  of  three  hundred  i 
led  by  Colonel  John  Armstrong,     This  body  of  troops^   orgat 
and  equipped  by  the  legnsLiluro  of  Pennsylvania,  marched  in  1' 
from  Fort  Shirley  to  the  Alleghany  river,  through  a  hostile  cov 
and  reached  the  Indian  town  of  Kitlaning,  within  twenly-iive 
of  the  French  gurrisou  at  Fort  Du  Quo&ne»  without  muking 
advance  known  to  the  enemy.   The  town  was  immedintcly  assaal 
and  after  a  shoi-t  and  bloody  conflict  carried  by  storm,  and  tol 
destroyed.     The  principiil  Indian  chiefs  were  killed   ia  the  baltlal 
the  provincial  ofUcers  of  rank  were  nearly  all  wounded.     "  Cap! 
Mercer*s  company,"  says  the  covenanter-like  report  of  Colonel  Af 
strong — "himself  and  one  man  wounded — seven  killed — himself  i 
ensign  are  missing."   It  was  even  so.    lie  had  been  seveTcly  wound 
in  the  engagement,  and  carried  to  the  rear,  and  was  Hccidcntally  li^ 
behind  by  the  little  army  when  it  set  out  on  its  return.     On  the  big 
after  the  battle,  he  fuund  himself  deserted  and  wounded,  obliged] 
make  his  way  alone  to  llie  settlements,  with  death  by  a  hund 
chances ; — by  his  wound,  by  wild  beasts,  by  the  hands  of  his 
w  ild  enemies,  and  by  sliirvalion — all  before  him.     But  his  spirit  i 
not  at  the  prosj>ect.     After  reposing  a  few  hours  upon  the  balllc-£ 
he  set  out  upon  his  fearful  pilgrimage.     For  weeks  he  war 
through   the  forest,  depending   for  sustenance   upon  its  roots 
berries,  and  finally,  when  his  strength  seemed  completely  exbaua 
he  reached  Fort  Cumberland. 

HEAT  must  have  been  tlie  «u| 
ings  of  Mercer  on  lliis  occai 
as  we  learn  by  the  narmlire 
one  who  was  acquainted  nithj 
facts,  that    he  actually  killc 
rattle-snake  axid  subsisted  entirely  cm  I 
flesh  during  several  days  previous  tal 
arrival  at  Fort  Cumberland, 

lu  the  capacity  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  1 

,  accompanied  the  army  of  General  Fort 

and  was  left  by  him  in  charge  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  after  its  reducti* 
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II  w&B  on  this  expedition  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Virginia  Colonel,  Georg«  Washington.  The  nature  of  the  trust 
confided  to  Colonel  Mercer  at  this  lirar,  may  be  learnt  from  a  letter 
written  by  Washington  to  Governor  Fauquier,  in  December,  1751. 
"The  general,"  says  he,  *'has  in  his  letters,  told  you  what  garrison 
he  proposed  to  leave  at  Fort  Da  Queane,  but  the  want  of  provisions 
rendered  it  impossible  to  le^ve  more  than  two  hundred  men  in  all ; 
■nd  these  must,  I  fear,  abandon  the  place  or  perish.  Our  men  left 
there  are  in  such  a  miserable  condition,  having  hardly  rags  to  cover 
their  nakedness,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in 
this  rigorous  season,  that  sickness,  death,  and  desertion,  if  they  are 
not  speedily  supplied,  must  destroy  them."  Colonel  Mercer,  how- 
ever, kept  the  garrison  together,  and  maintained  the  post  until  it  was 
relieved,  when  he  retired  from  the  service,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia, 

Foremost  among  the  citizens  of  Virginia  to  enrol  his  name  on  the 
li»t  of  those  who  were  ready  to  raise  the  standard  of  freedom,  Colont;! 
Mercer  drew  upon  himself  the  public  attention,  and  in  June,  1776, 
he  was  presented  by  Congress  with  a  commission  as  a  brigadier- 
general,  most  probably  at  the  instance  of  General  Washington  him- 
self. General  Mercer  accepted  the  appointment,  left  his  home,  his 
wife  and  children,  as  it  proved,  forever,  and  joined  tiie  army  at  New 
?ork.  During  the  eventful  campaign  of  1776,  and  the  retreat 
through  the  Jerseys,  General  Mercer  was  in  the  most  active  service 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  General  Washington.  And  when, 
in  the  words  of  Washington  himself,  the  game  seemed  nearly  up,  he 
ibared  the  confidence  and  firmness  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
concerted  with  him  and  Generals  Greene  and  Reed  the  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  war,  which  first  manifested  itself  in  the  no  less 
desperate  than  successful  attack  upon  the  Hessians  at  Trenton. 

On  the  night  of  the  second  of  January,  1777,  when  the  two  hostile 
armies  lay  at  Trenton,  expecting  a  battle  in  the  morning,  a  council 
of  war  was  assembled  to  consider  the  alternative  of  a  battle  with  an 
overwhelming  force,  burning  to  revenue  the  Hessians,  or  an  impracti- 
cable dispiriting  retreat.  At  that  council,  General  Mercer  proposed 
lo  boldly  abandon  the  field,  and  march  upon  Princeton  and  the  magn- 
tines  at  Brunswick.  It  seemed  again  the  counsel  of  despair,  but  it 
was  supported  by  the  voice  of  reason  and  brave  determination,  and 
it  was  adopted  without  dissent.  The  officers  hastened  to  the  head 
of  their  troops,  and  the  daring  plan  was  successfully  executed 
before  the  dawn  of  day.  The  tired  soldiers  of  Britain  slept  soundly 
in  their  tents,  in  anticipation  of  an  easy  victory  on  the  morrow,  while 
their  well  disciplined  sentinels  hstencd  in  the  still,  cold  night  for  any 


evidence  of  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.    They  could  noi 
be  deceived.    There  were  ihe  American  fires  ;  ihe  Ajnerican  senti- 
nels plainly  seen  by  their  light,  marching  steadily  to  and  fro.  hiiJ  all 
the  night  long  American  soldiers  worked  noisily  in  llieir  intrench- 
meats.  At  daybreak,  the  sound  of  cannon  announced  that  Washington 
was  at  Princeton.    General  Mercer  led  the  van  in  the  night  march.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  a  large  boily  of  British  troops  was  discovered  on  the 
march  to  Trenton,  and  Mercer  boldly  threw  his  brigade  between  them  ■ 
and  their  reserve  at  Princeton,  to  force  on  a  general  action.  Colonel 
Hazlet,  however,  fell,  mortally  wounded,  by  the  first  fire,  and  liis 
troops  were  thrown  into  momentary  disorder,  wliile  General  Mer-fl 
cer's  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was  left  alone  and  dismounted  upon 
the  field.   Single-handed,  he  encountered  a  detachment  of  t  he  enemy. 
He  was  beaten  to  the  earth  with  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets, 
and  savagely  and  mortally  stabbed  with  their  bayonets.     CpDcrul 
Washington  then  restored  the  bottle,  and  won  the  victory  by  his 
personal  exposure  and  daring  gallantry,  and  when  the  brief  struggkf 
was  ended,  General  Mercer  was  found  upon  the  field,  bleeding  and' 
insensible,  by  his  aid.  Major  .\rmsirong,  the  son  of  tlic  colonel  under 
whom  Mercer  had  served  at  Kiltaning.   lie  was  carried  to  a  neighbor- 
ing farm  house,  where  he  lingered  in  extreme  suffering  until  the  I2th 
of  January,  when  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Major  Lewis,  the  nephew 
of  Washington.     His  body  was  brought  to  Philadelphia  on  the  Hth 
of  January,  and  buried  in  Christ  Church  graveyard  ;  whence  it  wa» 
taken,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1840,  and  reinterred  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  at  Laurel  Hill  cemetery,  Philadelphia. 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  THOMAS  MIFFLIN. 

HOMAS  MIFFLIN,  born  m 
Philadflphio,  in  1744,  was  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  first 
buUUts  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
passed  through  tlic  usual  col- 
Icjfijite  course  with  honor,  and  was  then 
placed  in  the  counling-houso  of  WiJliam 
Coleman,  of  wliom  Dr.  Franklin  has 
said  that  hr  possessed  "  Ihc  coolest, 
clearest  head,  the  best  heart,  and  the 
cxactest  morals  of  almost  any  man  he 
.U  tJif  it^e  of  Iwerily-onc,  Thomas  Milllin  made  a 
ago  to  Europ*,  and  visited  several  jmrts  of  it  with  a  view  lo  his 
ti  improvement.  On  his  return,  he  entered  into  husiuess  with  one 
hi»  brothers,  and  his  talents  and  manners  soon  made  him  a  favor- 
»ilh  bia  feUow-citizens.  In  1772,  when  he  was  only  twenly- 
bt  year*  old,  he  waA  chosen  as  one  of  the  two  burgesses  who 
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represented  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  provincial  legislature, 
and  lie  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  his  constituents  by  hia  course  ai 
to  be  re-elected  in  the  following  year,  Benjiunin  FraokliQ  being  at 
this  time  chosen  as  his  colleague.  In  1774,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  legislature  a  delegate  to  the  first  Congress,  in  which,  as  its  pro- 
ceedings were  kept  secret,  we  can  only  infi  r  the  actirity  of  MilBia 
by  the  frequency  with  wliich  his  name  appoRrs  upon  its  committees. 
A  town  meeting  was  called  in  Philadelphia  upon  receipt  of  the 
Dcwa  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  to  wliich  Mr.  Mifflin  delivered  a 
very  animated  address.  He  urged  upon  his  fellow-citizens  a  steady 
adherence  to  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted. 

ET  us  not  be  bold,"  he  said,  "in 
declarations,  and  afterwards  coM 
in  action.  Let  not  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  to-day  be  forgoUeo 
:  to-morrow,  nor  have  it  be  nid 
o(  Philadelphia  that  she  passed 
noble  resolutions,  slept  upon 
them,  and  afterwards  neglected 
them.'*  What  he  thus  recom* 
mended  to  others,  he  put  in 
practice  himself.  He  was  ap- 
pointed major  of  one  of  the  vol- 
unteer regiments  that  were  formed  for  domestic  defence.  He  panted, 
however,  for  more  active  service,  and  flew  to  Boston,  where  the 
poorly-equipped  army  of  America,  confined  itself  to  blockading  the 
British  under  General  Gnge  in  the  town  of  Boston.  A  detachment 
of  the  enemy  having  been  sent  to  Lechmorc's  point  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  cattle,  Mifllin  led  a  party  to  oppose  them,  and  with 
half-disciplined  militia  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  British  regu- 
lars. General  Craig,  who  witnessed  this  achievement,  stated  that 
he  "never  saw  a  greater  display  of  personal  bravery,  than  was  ex- 
hibited on  this  occasion,  in  the  cool  and  intrepid  conduct  of  Colonel 
Mimin." 

Shortly  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  Mifflin  was  appointed  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  by  Congress,  at  his  age  one  of  }ht 
highest  honors.  During  the  whole  revolutionary  war,  however,  he 
had  scarcely  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  being  engaged 
upon  the  necessary  and  responsible  but  irksome  duty  of  quarter- 
master-general. At  any  time,  the  acceptance  of  this  office  by  a  ntBO 
of  an  active  military  spirit  is  an  act  of  self-denial.  To  General 
Mifflin  it  was  particularly  so,  as  he  had  to  organize  a  new  depart- 
ment in  a  disordered  and  impoverislied  state  of  the  country,  certain 
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lh«t  almost  m-ory  measure  cither  offended  the  people  or  disappointed 
the  governuient.  This  duly  General  Mifllin  found  to  be  the  moat 
obooxious  10  hia  feelings,  and  for  a  time  the  raoet  prejudicial  to  bis 
character  of  any  thai  he  was  called  upon  to  perform.  Congreas, 
bowever,  entertained  bo  high  an  opinion  of  liis  tulouls  as  to  place 
bis  same  with  those  of  Washington  and  Gates,  when  they  directed 
a  committee  to  have  a  conference  touching  the  frontiers  towards 
Canada. 

In  Novembpr,  1776,  General  Washington  sent  him  from  Newark 
with  a  confidential  letter  to  Congress,  wlio  dirt?cted  him  to  remnin 
near  them,  ihrit  they  might  avail  themselves  of  liis  iuforuiatinn  and 
judgment.  When  the  American  army  lay  opposite  Trenton,  fearing 
and  expecting  dissolution,  General  Mifflin  wns  direcled  to  proceed 
Umagh  the  adjacent  counties,  **  to  exhort  and  rouse  the  militia  to 
forth  in  defence  of  their  country."  A  comuiiltee  of  the  I'enn- 
ania  lej^islature  accompanied  him.  He  set  out  immediately, 
Msembled  the  people  in  every  suitable  place,  and  from  the  pulpit  in 
the  church,  the  bench  in  the  court,  and  in  the  meeting-house,  every 
where  bis  eloquence  was  exerted  with  the  happiest  eflect.  The  cap- 
tnie  of  the  Hessians  spread  a  gleam  of  sunshine  over  the  country 
which  aided  bis  efforts,  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  make  quite  a 
respectable  addition  to  the  army  in  New  Jersey.  Congress  testified 
their  sense  of  his  services  by  conferring  on  him,  in  February,  1777, 
the  rank  of  major-general.  In  the  course  of  this  year  his  health 
became  «o  much  impaired  by  the  incessant  fatigue  of  his  department 
Lkal  be  requested  leave  to  resign,  which  was  not  only  refused,  but 
his  duties  were  increased  by  being  appointed  a  member  of  a  new 
board  of  war.  Until  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  labored  in  the 
aiti«e,  without  so  much  glory,  ptThaps,  as  others,  but  not  less  use* 
fully.  He  retained  his  hold  upon  the  affections  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
lod  the  con6dence  of  the  legislature,  who  appointed  him,  in  1763,  a 
member  of  Congress.  On  the  3d  of  November,  in  that  year,  he  was 
rlerated  to  the  dignified  station  of  president  of  that  Irody.  In  this 
capacity  he  received  at  Annapolis,  from  the  first  of  bis  countrymen, 
tha  resignation  of  that  commission  which  bad  borne  him  to  immortal 
,  and  his  country  to  independence.  The  scene  was  highly 
ing,  and  the  feelings  of  those  who  witnessed  it  were  yet  more 
BECited  by  the  dignified  address  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
i'le  eloquence  of  President  Miffhii's  reply, 
__i,  .,,  .'i.Liiin  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  supreme  cxcca- 
tiTB  council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  president  of  the  convention  for 
the  formation  of  the  slate  constitution.  lie  was  elected  the  first 
governor  under  the  new -const  ituliOn,  and  he  held  this  office  nine 
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years.  It  bping  limited  to  that  extent,  he  wa»  elected  to  the  stat« 
legislature  a  ahort  time  btfure  llie  ck>se  of  tiis  term,  and  diifd  wbil* 
attending  the  sittings  of  th:it  body,  at  Lancaster,  on  the  21tt  of 
Jantiar}'.  1800,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Almost  the  ofily  incident  of  his  administration  which  called  for 
unusual  comlucl  was  the  "  wliiskoy  insurrection  of  179-1,"  and 
General  Mifllin  put  himself  at  the  head  of  that  porlion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia  which  went  on  the  ter^ice,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Lee,  governor  of  Virginia,  who,  iluring  Ihe  war,  ha^l  been  bii 
inferior  in  rank.  In  this  he  exhibited  a  praiseworthy  complianca 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  SliUes,  which,  rendering  the 
president  commander-in-chief,  authorized  him  to  assign  particulat 
services  to  sucli  ofliccrs  as  he  thought  proper. 

In  view  of  his  whole  character,  the  sincerity  of  hie  attachment 
tn  the  cause  of  his  countrj-,  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  whole  life  to  ha 
service,  may  justify  us  in  exciifting  the  single  error  of  his  career,  his 
connection  with  the  cabal  against  General  Washington.  This  stain 
ujKin  his  memory  has  led  the  historians  of  our  country,  and  biogra- 
phers of  her  great  men,  too  frequently  to  pass  by  in  silence  his  many 
and  arduous  services,  and  good  feehng  displayed  by  him  towarda 
General  Washington  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  his  life.  Who  has 
not  his  faults  ? 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  General  Mifflin,  we  qootfl 
the  words  of  the  celebrated  William  Rawle: — "Thus  ended  the  che- 
quered career  of  Thomas  Mifllin — htiUiaut  in  its  outset — troubled 
and  perpfcTed  at  a  period  more  advanced — again  distinguished,  proi- 
perous,  and  happy — Bnally  clouded  by  povertVi  and  oppressed  hf 
creditors.  In  patriotic  principle,  never  changing — in  public  actiORf 
never  faltering — in  personal  friendship,  sincerely  warm — in  reUeTiB|f 
the  distressed,  always  active  and  humane — in  his  ovm  alTairSi  iinpro* 
vidcnt — in  the  business  of  others,  scrupulously  just." 
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COLOKEL  DAVID  UUMPIIRETS. 

AVID  HUMPHREYS  was  bom  intheyeai 
^  1753,  in  the  town  of  Derby,  in  the  stale 
of  Connecticut.  Hisfulher,  Daniel  Hum 
phreya,  who  was  the  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  that  town,  sent  his  son  to 
Vale  College,  where  he  entered  as  a  fresh- 
man in  1767.  He  graduated  here  in  1771, 
having  during  his  stay  formed  habits  of  intimacy  with 
Trumbull  and  Dwight,  who  united  with  him  in  exert- 
ing a  talent  fnr  poetry  in  behalf  of  their  country  and 
her  freedom.  His  active  and  ambitious  character  soon 
I  bim  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  being  useful  to  his  country  in  the 
Id*  and  he  entered  the  revolutionary  army  at  an  early  period  as  a 
itatn.  In  October,  1777,  he  was  a  mojor  of  brigade  under  General 
rsons.  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Montgomery,  and  he 
rre  probably  formed  an  acquaintance  with  General  Putnam,  which 
,  to  his  becoming  an  aid  to  that  officer,  in  which  capacity  we  find 
n  acting  in  1778.  The  honor  of  poBsessing  the  esteem  and  con- 
mce  of  Parsons  and  Put  nam  would  alone  lie  sufficient  proof  of  bts 
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fornpgotijiling  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  powers.  Aftcnivarfls, 
ia  1787,  he  was  aclively  employed  iu  the  suppression  of  "Shay's 
rebellion,"  w  it  was  cailed.  In  1788,  while  on  s  visit  to  Mount 
Vernon,  he  wrote,  among  other  things,  his  celebrated  "  Life  of  Gene" 
ral  Putnam."  Id  1789,  he  was  employed  in  diplomatic  service  at 
home,  and  in  1790,  he  was  sent  to  Portugal  as  minister.  In  1797, 
fae  was  transferred  from  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  that  of  Madrid,  where 
be  continued  until  the  year  1802.  While  minister  tu  Spain,  he  super- 
■nleaded  the  formation  uf  treaties  with  Algiers  and  Tripoli. 

EFORE  returning  to  the  United  States,  he 
purchased  a  flock  of  one  hundred  sheep,  of 
the  best  merino  breed,  and  forwarded  them 
to  America.  Besides  this  important  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  he  introduced  several 
Arabian  horses  and  good  varioties  of  English 
cattle.  In  testimonial  of  his  labors  in  this 
useful  6eld,  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  transmitted  to  him,  in  December, 
1802,  a  gold  medal. 

From  1802  to  1812,  Colonel  Humphreys  lived  in  private.  At 
that  time,  he  became  a  representative  to  the  state  legislature  from 
the  town  of  Derby,  and  bore  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  slate 
troops  for  purposes  of  local  defence.  In  1812,  he  took  command 
of  a  corps  of  slate  troops  composed  of  volunteers,  exempt  by  law 
from  military  duty,  of  which  he  was  created  the  special  commander, 
mth  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  His  public  services  terminated 
with  the  limitation  of  that  appointment. 

Colonel  Humphreys  received  while  in  active  life  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  three  American  colleges,  and  was 
auociated,  as  a  member,  with  many  literary  institutions  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  New  Haven 
lod  Boston,  and  were  chiefly  occupied  with  concerns  of  a  private 
nature.  He  died  of  an  orgimi^  disease  of  the  heart,  at  New  Haven, 
on  the  2Ut  of  February,  1819,  aged  sixty-five  years.  His  remains 
irere  interred  in  the  burial  ground  of  that  city,  and  a  lofty  and 
durable  granite  monument  has  been  erected  over  them. 

His  biography  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  upon  which  we 
have  relied  for  the  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  his  life, 
furnishes  the  following  personal  description  of  him.    "  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys  was,  in   personal  form,  of  lofty   stature   and  commanding 
^^■p^raDce  ;  and,  whatever  peculiarities  may  have  blended  with  bis 
Bflbtoera  and  address,  impressed   those  who  viewed  hiro  even  ai 
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Strangers,  with  the  conviction  that  he  possessed  high  intellectual  u 
well  as  physical  powers.  His  early  reputation  as  a  scholar;  hit 
indulgence  in  poetic  enthusiasm,  fostered  hy  youthful  Associates  of 
kindred  feelings  ;  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  ablest  officers 
of  the  Revolution  ;  his  free  admission  to  councils  on  which  an  em- 
pire's fute  depended  ;  and  finally,  his  long  rebidence  at  European 
courts,  were  well  adapted  to  affect  the  mind  of  :i  young  man  with 
ecntiments  of  self-esteem  that  gave  to  his  manners  the  appearance, 
perhaps,  of  vanity  and  ostentation.  He  was  fond  of  dress  and 
equipage  ;  and  although  his  sentiments  and  public  conduct  were  such, 
as  to  prove  his  devoted  attaclimcnl  to  republicanism,  yet,  like  Joh& 
Hancock,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  brilliancy  of  courtly  style. 
His  fondness  for  display,  (since  it  must  be  acknowledged  as  atrai^ 
in  his  character,)  is  redeemed  by  the  consideration  that  he  made,  on 
&n  occasions,  his  personal  gratifications  secondary  and  obedient  to 
public  duty. 
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COLONEL  JOnN  TRUMBULL. 

OLONEL  TRUMBULL  was 
Uirii  ut  Ijebuiion,  on  the  6lh 
of  June,  1756.  His  father, 
Joseph  Trumbull,  was  at  a 
very  early  age  placed  at  Har- 
vard College,  where  he  became  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  acquiring  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  lyslin  and 
Greek  hingua^es.  He  graduated  with 
honor  in  1727.  He  died  in  1785, 
bavinjET  been  governor  of  the  state  of 
Conoecticut  by  annual  election,  during  the  entire  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  was  the  only  person  who,  being  first  magistrate  of  a 
colony  in  America,  before  the  separation  from  Great  Britain,  retained 
the  confidence  of  hia  countrymen  through  the  Revolution,  and  was 
annually  re-elected  governor  to  the  end  of  that  eventful  period. 
The  mother  of  Colonel  Trumbull  was  the  great  grand-daughter  of 
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John  Kobiason,  the  father  of  the  pilgrims,  who  led  ourPDritanan 
cestors  out  of  England  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  and  rcside<l  with 
them  some  years  at  Leyden  in  Holland,  and  iu  1620  emigrated  nilh 
them  to  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts,  where,  among  other  acts  of 
wisdom  and  piety,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  of  educa- 
tion in  town  schools,  which  has  of  later  years  become  so  widely 
extended  in  the  United  States,  forming  the  glory  and  defence  of  the 
country. 

Colonel  TruiobuU,  immediately  after  his  birth,  was  attacked  by 
convulsion  fits,  which  recurred  daily,  and  increased  iu  vitilencc  and 
frequency  till  he  was  nearly  nine  months  old, — Uie  cause  was  hidden 
from  the  medical  men  of  the  vicinity, — when  one  of  his  father's 
early  friends.  Dr.  Terry  of  Suffield,  an  eminent  physician,  called 
accidentally  to  make  him  a  passing  visit,  and  was  requested  to  look 
at  the  unhappy  child.  He  immediately  pronounced  the  disease  to  be 
caused  by  compression  of  the  brain  ;  the  bones  of  the  skull,  instead 
of  uniting  in  the  several  sutures,  and  forming  a  smooth  surface,  had 
slipped  over  each  other,  forming  sensible  ridges  on  the  bead,  by 
wiiich  means  the  brain  not  having  room  to  expand,  convulsions  fol- 
lowed. He  said  that  medicine  was  useless,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
untiring  care  of  the  mother  could  efTect  the  cure  ;  and  this  could  bo 
done  only  by  applying  her  hands  to  the  head  of  ihe^child  daily,  and 
gently  and  carefully  drawing  the  bones  apart.  If  relief  was  not  ob- 
tained by  this  means  the  child  would  die  early,  or  should  it  lire, 
would  become  an  idiot. 

The  instructions  of  Dr.  Terry  were  followed  by  the  mother  of 
Trumbull  with  unremitted  care;  by  degrees  favorable  symptomi 
appeared,  the  convulsions  became  less  and  less  frequent,  until,  at 
about  three  years  old,  the  natural  form  of  the  head  was  restored, 
and  they  ceased  entirely. 

Lebanon  was  long  celebrated  for  having  the  best  school  in  Now 
England.  It  was  kepi  by  Nathan  Tisdale,  a  native  of  the  place,  from 
the  lime  he  graduated  at  Harvard  College  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  with  an  assiduity  and  fidelity  of  the  most 
exalted  character,  and  became  so  widely  known  ihat  he  had  scholars 
from  the  West  India  Islands,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolioaf  u 
well  as  from  the  New  England  and  iiortheni  colonies. 

With  this  excellent  scholar  John  Trumbull  was  placed  at  a  very 
early  age  ;  his  early  sufferings  and  his  subsequent  docility  soon  made 
him  a  favorite. 

John's  mind,  which  had  so  long  been  repressed  by  disease,  seeinod 
to  spring  forward  with  increased  energy  as  soon  as  the  pressure  vpo& 
the  brain  was  removed.     He  early  displayed  a  singular  iiacility  IB 
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ac<^mring  knowledge,  particularly  of  languages,  so  that  at  the  age  of 
«ix  years  he  could  read  Greek  witli  perfect  ease.  At  lliis  early  age 
he  had  a  contest  with  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Lcyman,  pastor  of  Hat- 
field, in  Massuehiisetts,  a  boy  several  years  his  senior.  Tliey  read 
Ihe  first  five  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  Lcyman  missed  one 
word,  John  not  any,  and  therefore  gained  the  victory.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language  at  this  early  age  was  very  imperfect, 
but  he  knew  the  forms  of  the  letters,  the  words,  and  their  sounds, 
and  could  read  them  accurately.  His  taste  for  drawing  began  to 
dawn  eartv;  but  this  was  not  the  result  of  natural  genius,  but  is 
traced  by  himself  to  more  imitation.  His  sister,  Faith,  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  had  even  painted  in  oil  two  heads 
and  a  landscape.  These  were  hung  in  his  mother's  parlor,  and  were 
among  the  first  objects  thnt  struck  his  infant  eye.  He  endeavored 
to  imitate  them,  and  for  several  years  the  nicely  sanded  floors,  (for 
carpets  w*ere  at  that  lime  unknown  in  Lebanon,)  were  constantly 
scrawled  with  his  rude  attempts  at  drawing. 

Allien  John  was  five  years  old,  an  accident  of  a  serious  nature  be- 
fel  him.  He,  in  playing  with  his  sisters,  fell  headlong  down  a  flight 
of  stairs,  and  was  taken  up  insensible  ;  the  forehead  over  tho  left  eye 
was  severely  bruised.  He  however  soon  recovered,  but  viiih  the  loss 
of  sight  of  his  left  eye,  the  optic  nerve  of  which  must  have  been 
■evcTcly  injured  in  the  fall. 

When  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
deserves  to  be  written  upon  adamant.  In  the  wars  of  New  England 
with  the  aborigines,  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians  early  became  the 
friends  of  the  English.  The  government  of  this  tribe  had  become 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  chief  Uncas.  During  the 
litne  of  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  Jolm^s  father,  he  had  employed 
several  Indiana  of  this  tribe  in  hunting  animals,  whose  skins  were 
Ttluable  for  their  fur.  Among  these  hunters  was  one  named  Zachary, 
of  the  royal  race,  an  excellent  hunter,  bat  as  drunken  and  worthless 
w  Indian  as  ever  lived.  When  he  had  passed  the  age  of  fifty,  several 
members  of  the  royal  family  who  stood  between  Zachary  and  the 
throne  of  his  tribe,  died,  and  he  found  himself  with  only  one  life 
between  him  and  empire.  In  this  moment  his  better  genius  resumed 
its  sway,  and  he  reflected  seriously,  "How  can  such  a  drunken 
wretch  as  I  am,  aspire  to  he  the  chief  of  this  honorable  race — what 
Will  my  people  say — and  how  will  the  shades  of  my  noble  accestora 
look  down  indignant  upon  such  a  base  successor?  Can  I  succeed 
the  great  Uncas  ?  I  will  drink  no  more  !"  This  resolution  was  never 
broken. 

John  had  heard  this  story,  but  did  not  entirely  believe  it,  for,  young 
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as  he  then  was,  he  already  partook  iu  the  prevailing  contempt  for 
Indians.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  annual  election  of  the  prin- 
cipal officcra  of  the  (then)  colony  was  held  at  Uartfof<l,  the  cspiul. 
Air.  Jo.seph  Trambnll  attended  in  an  official  capacity,  and  it  vu 
customary  for  the  chief  nf  the  Mohegans  also  to  attend.  Zachary 
had  succeeded  to  the  rule  of  his  tribe,  and  the  old  chief  wai  in  the 
habit  of  coming'  a  few  days  before  the  election,  and  dining  with  his 
brother  governor.  While  seated  at  dinner  one  day,  John  conceifed 
the  mischievous  thought  of  trying  the  sincerity  of  the  old  roui'i 
temperance,  and  thus  addressed  him; — "  Zachary,  this  beer  isexce^N 
lent;  will  you  taste  it?"  The  old  man  dropped  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  his  black  eyes  sparkled  with  indignation.  "John/*  said  he. 
"you  do  not  know  what  you  arc  doing.  Vou  are  serving  tlie  devil, 
boy  !  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  an  Indian  ?  I  tell  you  that  I  am, 
and  that,  if  I  should  but  tasto  your  beer,  I  could  never  stop  tUl  I  got 
to  rum,  and  become  aijain  the  drunken,  conleniptible  wretch  youi 
father  remembers  me  to  have  been.  JoA/i,  wfiile  you  UvCy  now 
again  tempt  any  man  to  break  a  good  re%olution,*^  John^s  pareati 
frequently  reminded  him  of  this  scene,  and  charged  him  never  (o 
forget  it,  Zachary  lived  to  pass  the  age  of  eighty,  and  sacredly  kept 
his  resolution. 

About  this  time  the  mercantile  failure  of  John's  father  tookplac«; 
in  one  8ca»on  nenrly  all  hie  vessels  and  all  the  property  he  had  upoQ 
the  ocean  were  swept  away,  and  he  was  a  poor  man  at  so  Utc  a 
period  of  life,  as  left  no  hope  of  retrieving  his  aSairs.  The  want  of 
pocket  money  now  prevented  John  from  miugliug  much  with  his 
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Toung  companions,  and  he  gradually  acijuirtd  a  solitan*  hnbit,  and 
alter  school  hours  withdrew  lo  bis  own  ruum  tu  a  close  sludy  of  his 
^ikrorite  pursuit,  drawing. 

jjftjujpi  «       T  Ihe  ajEfe  of  twelve  yoara,  John 

^||j[^g|l'j(l  A      had  advanced  so  rapidly  in  hit 

mUi'i^K^l£^^T:T&  studieB.  that  he  might  have  been 

admilted  to  enter  college ;  ho 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  Ihe 
T.atin  nnd  Greek  languages,  and 
in  geogriijihy,  Imth  uncient  and 
nioilern.  He  hud  ahu  read  with 
core,  Kollin'a  and  Crevier's  his- 
tories. In  arilhnielic  alone^  ho 
met  with  (lifhcuhics.  He  be* 
came  puzzled  by  a  sum  in  divi- 
sion, where  the  divisor  consisted 
of  three  figures.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  question  was  solved, 
mtd  h©  went  rapidly  tbroucrh  the  lower  and  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, so  that  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  and  a  half 
years,  it  was  staled  by  his  master,  that  he  was  fully  qualified  to  enter 
Harvard  College  in  the  middle  of  the  third  or  junior  year.  This  was 
approveil  of  by  his  father,  and  proposed  to  him.  In  the  mean  time, 
his  fondness  for  drawing  and  painting  had  grown  with  his  growth, 
and  when  his  father  mformed  him  of  his  intention  to  place  him  at 
college,  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  liim,  and  desired  that  be 
might  be  pl.iced  nndor  the  instruction  of  Mr  Copley,  an  eminent 
artist  of  Boston,  father  of  I-ord  Lyndhursl,  the  late  lord  chancellor 
of  England ;  by  this  means  he  would  possess  a  profession,  and  the 
means  of  supporting  himself — perhaps  of  assisting  the  family.  He 
^a»,  however,  overruled  by  his  father,  and  in  January,  1772,  was 
■eot  to  Cambridge,  passed  the  examination  in  form,  and  was  rendily 
admitted  to  the  junior  class,  who  were  then  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  year,  so  that  he  had  but  one  year  and  a  half  to  remain  in  col- 
lege. During  his  stay  at  college  he  became  ucquainlcd  with  a  French 
family  residing  at  Cambridge,  This  family,  besides  the  parents,  com- 
prised several  children  of  both  sexes;  in  their  society  TnimbuH 
nude  guoci  progress,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  language,  which  in  his  after  life  was  of  eminent  utility. 

Several  paintings  were  executed  by  him  dunng  his  stay  in  college. 
one  of  wluch  received  so  much  a)>probHtiun  from  the  professors  and 
tttidents  of  Ihe  college,  that  he  ventured  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Copley, 
lad  hud  the  pleasure  to  hear  it  commended  by  him  also.     In  Julyi 
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1773,  lie  was  graduated  with  honor,  and  returned  to  Lebanon. 
the  autuDiD  of  this  year,  1773,  Nathan  Tisdule,  his  former  master, 
had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  which  disabled  liim  entirely  from  performiog 
hia  duties.  TrumhuU,  with  the  approbation  of  his  father,  took  ch&i^ 
of  the  school  until  the  following  spring,  when  Mr.  Tisdale  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  invaluable  labors. 

N  the  summer  of  1774,  the  angry  discuRsions 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  began 
to  assume  a  very  serious  tone. 

Trumbull  soon  caught  the  growing  enthu- 
siasm ;  hif;  father  was  now  governor  of  the 
colony  and  a  patriot. 

John  Trumbull  soui^ht  now  for  military  in- 
formation, acquireil  what  knowledge  he  could, 
and  soon  formed  a  company  from  among  the  young  men  of  the  school 
and  the  village,  who  taught  each  other  to  use  the  musket  and  to 
inarch ;  in  fact,  military  exercises  and  studies  became  tbo  favorite 
occupation  of  the  day. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1775,  Trumbull  entered  the  arm; 
adjutant  of  the  first  Connecticut  regiment,  which  wa«  statiODi 
Roxbury,  near  Boston,     From  this  place  he  had  a  distant  view  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Kill. 

Soon  after  this  battle,  General  Washington  arrived  and  took  cotn- 
mand  of  the  army.  On  bis  arrival,  Trumbull  was  informed  that  ibei 
commandur-in-ohief  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  correct  plan  of  the 
enemy's  works  in  front  of  the  Americans'  position  on  Boslon  Neck. 
This  plan  was  drawn  by  Trumbull,  and  shown  to  Washington. 
who  was  80  well  pleased  with  it,  that  he  appointed  Trumbull  hi» 
second  aid-de-camp.  Trumbull  now  found  himself  in  the  family  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  dignified  men  of  his  age,  surrounded 
at  his  table  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  and  in  constant 
intercourse  with  them — it  was  also  his  duty  to  receive  company,  and 
do  the  honors  of  Ihc  house  to  many  of  the  first  people  of  the  country, 
of  both  sexes.  To  this  duty  Trumbull  found  himself  unequal,  and 
was  gratified  when  he  received  the  ap]>oinlment  of  major  of  brigade 
at  Roxbury.  In  this  situation  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
Gates,  and  became  in  some  degree  a  f.ivorile  with  him. 

In  June,  1776,  Gates  having  been  apjminted  to  the  command  of 
the  northern  drpartment,  which  was  then  understood  to  l»e  Canada 
and  the  northern  frontier,  appointed  Trumbull  as  one  of  his  adjutants, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Colonel  Trumbull  proceeded  with  General  Gates  to  Crown  Point. 
His  first  duty  on  his  arrival  at  this  place  was  to  procurti  a  return  of 
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the  number  and  condition  of  l!ie  troops.  He  foand  the  whole  of  offi- 
cers and  men  to  be  five  thousand  two  hundred,  and  the  sick  thai 
retjuirod  tho  attentions  of  an  hospital  were  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred; so  thai  when  ihpy  were  sent  off,  with  the  nnmhcr  of  men 
neccnsary  torow  litem  to  the  hospital,  which  had  been  established  at 
the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  there  would 
ffBUnn  at  Crown  Point  but  the  shadow  of  an  army,  'I*his  post  was 
thnnfore  obandoued,  and  the  army  fell  hack  to  Ticonderoga, 

Wliile  the  army  remained  at  this  latter  post,  Colonel  Trumball 
■aristed  in  completing^  its  defences,  and  drew  several  plans  of  the 
wune,  for  the  American  generals  ;  he  also  advised  a  new  plan  of 
defence,  as  the  present,  he  said,  was  impracticable  with  an  army  of 
less  than  ten  thousand  men.  His  plan^  although  a  correct  one,  waJi 
however  rejected. 

OLONEL  TRUMBULL  remained  with  the 
Dorthem  division  of  the  army  till  the  latter 
part  of  November,  at  which  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  under  General  Gates  pro- 
ceeded to  Albany,  and  from  thence  to  Newtown 
to  join  the  forces  under  General  Washington, 
where  they  arrived  a  few  days  before  his  glori- 
ous victory  at  Trenton. 
General  Arnold  and  Colonel  Trumbull  were  ordered  to  join  the 
fixces  under  General  Spencer,  at  Providence,  ^^^lile  at  this  post  a 
•light  muunderstanding  occurred  with  respect  to  the  date  of  the  com- 
mtssion  of  Colonel  Trumbull  as  adjutant-general,  which  caused  him 
lo  resign. 

Immediately  after  his  resignation  he  returned  to  Lebanon,  resumed 
faif  pencil,  and  after  some  time  went  to  Boston,  where  he  thought  he 
could  pursue  his  studies  to  more  advantage.  There  he  hired  the 
painting  room  built  by  Mr.  Smibert,  the  patriarch  of  ]>uinting  in 
America,  and  found  in  it  several  copies  by  him  from  celebrated  pic- 
tores  in  Europe.  These  copies  were  very  useful  to  him,  as  there 
remained  in  Boston  no  artist  capable  of  giving  him  instruction,  Mr. 
Copley  having  gone  to  Europe. 

At  ibis  period  a  club  was  formed  in  Boston  of  young  men  fresh 
from  College.  This  club  met  in  Colonel  Trumbull's  rooms,  regaled 
themselves  with  a  cup  of  tea  instead  of  wine,  and  discussed  subjects 
;  lil«rature.  politics,  and  war.  Among  its  members  were  Rufus 
,  Christophc'r  Gore,  William  Eustis,  Thomas  Dawes,  and  otlier 
men  who  in  after  life  became  distinguished. 

The  war  was  a  period  little  favorable  to  regular  study  and  delibe- 
rate pursuits  ;  Trumbull's  habits  were  often  desultory.     A  deep  and 
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eetlled  Tegrel  of  the  military  career  from  which  he  had  been  driven, 
and  to  which  there  appeared  to  be  no  possibility  of  an  honorable  re- 
turn, preyed  upon  his  spirits;  and  the  sound  of  a  drum  would  not 
unfrequenlly  call  from  his  eye  an  involuntary  tear. 

In  the  year  1778,  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  recovery  of  Rhode 
Island  from  the  hands  of  the  English,  by  the  co-operation  of  tht 
French  fleet  under  the  command  of  Count  D'Estainjx,  and  &  body  of 
American  troops,  under  the  command  of  Generiil  Sullivan.  Colonel 
Trumbull  seized  this  occasion  to  pralify  his  love  of  a  miUlarv  life, 
and  offered  his  services  to  General  Sullivan,  »»  a  volunteer  aid-de- 
camp. His  offer  was  accepted^  and  he  ultended  him  during  the 
enterprise;  after  which  he  returned  to  Boston  and  ac^in  r*  !i 

])encil,  pursuing  the  study  of  painting  with  great  assiduity  i.-  t.u^  .lie 
following  year.  His  friends,  however,  were  dissatisfied  -with  hii 
pursuit,  and  at  length  persuaded  him  to  undertake  the  managi*ateat 
of  a  considerable  speculation,  which  recjuired  a  voyage  to  Europe, 
and  which  (on  paper)  promised  great  results.  They  were  to  furnish 
funds,  he  to  execute  the  plan  and  share  with  them  the  expected 
profits. 

Colonel  Trumbull,  during  his  residence  in  Boston,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Temple,  afterwards  Sir  John,  and  consul  genera] 
of  Great  Britain  in  New  York.  This  gentleman  was  acquainted 
with  Mr.  West,  in  J^ndon,  and  strongly  urged  Trumbull  to  go  there 
and  study  with  him.  Connected  as  Colonel  Trumbull  was,  and  hos- 
.tile  as  his  conduct  had  been,  he  did  not  believe  this  could  be  done 
with  safely  during  the  war;  but  Mr.  Temple  was  confident,  that 
through  the  influence  of  his  friends  in  London,  permission  could  be 
obtained  from  the  British  government.  Mr.  Temple  shortly  afler 
went  to  I^ndon,  and  before  Colonel  Trumbull  was  ready  to  eml>ark 
on  his  commercial  pursuit,  he  received  information  from  him,  "  that 
if  he  chose  to  visit  London  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fine  arts, 
no  notice  would  be  taken  of  his  past  life — that  so  long  as  he  avoided 
all  political  inter\'cntion,  and  pursued  the  study  of  the  arts  Willi 
assiduity,  he  might  rely  upon  being  unmolested." 

Thus  Colonel  Trumbull  found,  that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
his  mercantile  project,  the  road  was  open  for  pursuing  his  study  of 
the  arts,  with  increased  advantages. 

The  number  of  his  drawings  and  pictures  executed  beforf  his  (iirt 
voyage  to  Europe,  and  before  he  had  receive*!  any  instruction  othef 
than  was  to  be  obtained  from  books,  was  sixty-eig^hl. 

Colonel  Trumbull  embarked  at  New  London  about  the  middle  of 
May,  1780,  on  board  the  French  ship,  La  Negresse,  of  twenty-eight 
guns,  bound  lo  Nantes. 
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I  The  passage  was  a  pleasant  one  ;  thoy  met  neither  enemy  nor  ac 
^^■1,  and  in  about  five  weeks  they  approached  the  coast  of  France. 
^TO  the  ship  stood  across  the  bay  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Loire, 
and  approached  the  land.  Colonel  Trumbull  was  very  much  stnirlc 
with  the  total  dissimilitude  to  the  shores  of  .Ajmerica;  there,  all  was 
t»e«r,  here  everything  bore  marks  of  a^c ;  the  const  was  lofty,  the 
Very  rocks  looked  old  ;  and  the  first  distinct  object,  was  a  larffe  con- 
vent, whose  heavy  walls  seemed  ffray  with  ag^e,  and  were  surrounded 
by  a  noble  grove  of  chestnut  trees,  apparently  coeval  with  the  building^. 
\  On  enterini^  the  city  of  Nantes,  everything  was  new, — a  new  sty^o 
of  architecture — a  sea-portof  great  hustle  and  activity — and  a  people 
whose  appearance,  manners,  and  language,  were  entirely  strange. 
Colonel  Trumbull  remained  but  two  or  three  days  at  Nantes,  and 
then  set  out  for  Paris,  «t;w8f<;.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
|ueceived  information  that  Charleston  in  fSouth  Carolina  had  been 
^Bt,  and  that  the  British  were  overrunning  the  southern  8t:i1es, 
Ulbost  without  oppo.«ttinn. 
j   This  news  was  fatal  to  his  commercial  project,  for  his  funds  cou- 


Bisted  in  public  securities  of  Cong^rrss,  the  value  of  which  was  am 
hilated  by  advcrsitj.  He  therefore  remained  but  a  short  time 
Paris,  where  he  knew  few  except  Dr.  Franklin,  and  his  son  Temj 
Franklin  ;  John  Adams,  and  his  son  John  Q,,  then  a  boy  at  school, 
tourteen ;  and  Mr.  Strange,  ihe  eminent  engraver,  and  hia  lady. 

Having  obtained  a  IcUcr  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Weat,  from  ^ 
Franklin,  Trumbull  set  off"  for  London.   Immediately  after  his  arrir 
he  gave  Mr.  Temple  notice  of  it ;  and  through  him  the  secretary  i 
state  received  information  of  Trumbull's  residence. 

Colonel  Trumbull  presented  the  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  to  Mr.  "We 
and  was  of  course  mo.st  kindly  received.  He  remained  with  A 
West  until  the  15th  of  November,  1780,  when  news  arrived  in  L* 
don  of  the  treason  of  General  Arnold,  and  the  death  of  Major  Audi 
A  warrant  was  immediately  issued  for  Trumbull's  arrest,  which  w 
put  in  execution,  and  hv.  was  confined  in  Tolbill-fields,  Dridewc 
where,  although  safely  guarded,  he  was  treated  with  marked  cirili 
and  respect. 

The  moment  Mr.  West  heard  of  the  arrest  of  Colonel  Trumbil 
he  hurried  to  Buckingham  House,  asked  an  audience  of  the  king,  a 
was  admitted.  He  stated  to  the  king,  in  what  manner  Trurubull 
been  employed  during  his  residence  in  London,  and  requested  I 
he  might  be  released.  This  request,  however,  the  king  refused,  u 


i. 


I  wu  in  the  bands  of  ihe  law,  ami  must  abide  the  resalt ;  but 
ed  his  royal  promise  that  in  the  worst  possible  event  of  the 
:  should  be  safe. 

olonel  TrumbuU  remained  in  prison  tillJune,  1781, when  he  was 
ued  by  an  order  from  the  king,  on  condition  that  he  would  leave 
kingdom  in  thirty  days,  (and  not  return  till  after  peace  was 
ned.)  He  remained  in  London  acme  days  after  his  release,  and 
dclcnnincd  to  return  to  America  by  the  shortest  route,  Amater- 
.  He  embarked  for  America  in  the  early  part  of  August,  on 
tl  the  frigate  South  Carolina,  at  Amsterdam  ;  but  unfortunately 
ary  gale  sprang  up,  and  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  steer  for  the 
of  Coruona  in  Spain,  where  Trumbull  remained  till  December, 
n  he  embarked  on  board  the  Cicero  for  America,  where  he  arrived 
f  in  January.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  America  he  was  seized 
I  a  dangerous  illness  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  several 
ths.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  sufficient  strength,  he  engaged 
contract  with  his  brother,  for  the  supply  of  the  army.  This 
'  brought  him  into  frequent  intercourse  with  his  early  friend, 
enl  Washington,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  received. 
s  soon  as  he  received  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries 
eo^e,  he  determined  to  return  to  London  to  resume  his  study  of 
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the  arts,  and  accordingly,  closing  all  other  business  he  embarked  i 
December,  1783,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  for  Loodou. 

He  arrived  in  London,  1784,  and  presented  himself  immediately 
to  Mr.  West,  who  received  him  most  cordially.  His  studies  with  Mr. 
West,  and  at  the  acadtimy,  were  resumed  with  ardor.  In  the  summer 
of  1785,  he  began  to  meditate  seriously  the  subjects  of  national 
history — the  events  of  the  Revolution,  which  were  afterwards 
the  great  objects  of  his  professional  life.  The  death  of  General 
Warren  at  tlie  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  of  General  Montgomery  at 
the  attack  on  Quebec,  were  fir»t  decided  upon  as  being  the  earUest 
important  events,  in  point  of  time;  and  Colonel  Trumbull  not  only 
regarded  them  as  highly  interesting  passages  of  history,  but  felt,  that 
in  painting  them,  he  would  be  paying  a  juKt  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  eminent  men,  who  had  given  their  lives  for  their  country. 

Mr.  West  witnessed  the  progress  of  these  two  piclurps  with  in' 
tcrest,  and  strnngly  encouraged  Colonel  Trumbull  to  persevere  iai 
the  work  of  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  he  hi 
thus  commenced. 

About  this  time  Trumbull  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jeffersoi 
then  mini^iler  of  the  United  States  in  Paris,  whom  political  duti< 
had  called  to  London.     He  encouraged  Trumbull  to  persevere 
his  pursuit,  and  kindly  invited  htm  to  come  to  Paris,  and.  during  bis 
stay,  to  make  his  house  his  home.    Trumbull's  two  paintings  met 
his  warm  approbation. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  kind  in\'itation  was  received  by  Colonel  Tmmbull 
with  pleasure,  and  during  his  stay  at  Paris  he  commenced  the  com- 
posilinn  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  with  information  and  advice.  His  paintings  above 
mentioned  procured  him  an  introduction  to  all  the  principal  artists 
of  France.  In  September  and  October,  1786,  Colonel  Trumbull 
made  a  tour  through  Germany,  yisiting  all  the  works  of  art,  and 
returned  to  London  in  November,  his  brain  half  turned  by  the  atten* 
lion  which  had  been  paid  to  his  paintings  in  Paris,  and  by  the  mul- 
titude of  fine  things  which  he  had  seen. 

He  immediately  resumed  his  tabors  on  American  subjects,  espe- 
cially the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  also  made  various  studiea 
for  the  Surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  ;  but  in  this  he  found  consider- 
abie  difficulty.  Some  progress  was  also  made  in  the  composition  of 
some  of  the  other  subjects,  especially  of  the  battles  of  Trenton  ami 
Princeton. 

In  May,  1787,  having  heard  from  Mr.  Poggi  (an  eminent  Italian 
artist)  the  story  of  the  Sortie  from  Gibraltar,  he  painted  it.  This 
painting  elicited  the  praise  and  commendation  of  all  who    '        "*  " 
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Wm,  in  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  connoisseur,  Horace  Walpole, 
terwards  Lord  Orford,  "the  finest  picture  he  had  ever  aeenj  painted 

the  northern  side  of  the  Alps.*" 

In  the  autumn  of  1787,  Colonel  Trumbull  again  visited  Paris, 
wre  he  painted  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepondencc, 
id  the  French  ofiicera  in  the  Surrender  of  Lord  CornwaUis.  He 
^ta  visited  Paris  in  1789,  and  witnessc<l  the  first  outbreaks  of  the 
«Dch  Rerolulion,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile.  During  liis 
ly  in  Paris,  be  had  an  important  conversation  with  the  Marquis 

la  Fayette,  which,  by  the  wish  of  the  latter,  he  reported  to  the 
resident  of  the  United  States. 

Soon  after  this  conversation  Colonel  Trumbull  returned  to  Lon- 
o,  and  Mr.  JcfTerson  having  obtained  leavR  of  absence  for  a  few 
niths,  ihey  both  embarked  for  the  United  Slates,  in  different  ships  ; 
mmbull  for  New  York,  Jefferson  for  Norfolk^  in  V^irginia.  Colonel 
mmbull  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  2fjth  of  November,  17S9.  He 
and  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  organized  under  the  new 
ttslhntion,  with  General  Washington  as  President.     Trumbull  lost 

lime  in  communicating  to  Washington  the  state  of  political  affairs, 
d  the  prospects  of  France  as  explained  to  him  by  M.  La  Fayette, 
d  having  done  this,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  visit  his  family 
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and  friends  in  Conncclicut.  His  father  died  in  1785,  at  the  age  of 
sevenly-five  years.  His  brother  and  friend  Colonel  Wadsworlh  of 
Harlford,  were  members  of  the  house  of  represenlative8  id  Con* 

ess;  and  with  them  he  returned  to  New  York  to  pursue  his  work 

the  Revolution.  While  in  this  city  lie  obtained  many  portraiti 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Surrender  of  Lord  Comwalhs, 
and  of  General  Washington  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton 
In  April,  1790,  he  opene<l  his  subscription  list  for  the  cngraviagi 
from  his  first  two  ptclnrcs  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Quebec,  which  hul 
been  conlracteil  for  with  Mr.  Muller,  of  Stutgard,  in  Germany,  and 
Mr.  Clements,  of  Denmark.  He  obtained  tlie  names  of  the  prcu* 
dent,  vice-president,  many  of  the  senators,  and  of  many  of  the  prio* 
cipal  citizens  of  New  York. 

In  May  he  went  to  Philadelphia — but  in  July  was  again  m  New 
York,  and  painted  for  the  cily  a  full-length  portrait  of  Gmenl 
Washington.  In  February  of  the  following  year  l»e  wa«  al  Charles- 
lOQt  S.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  portraits.  In  the  followiog 
June  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  painted  the  portrait  of  General 
George  Clinton.  In  1793  he  visited  Philadelphia,  and  painted  ■ 
portrait  of  General  Washington  for  the  city  of  Charleston.  S.  C. 

In  May,  1794,  he  embarked  with  Mr.  Jay  for  Great  Britain  as  his 
private  secretary.  When  his  duty  of  secretary  was  ended,  he  pro- 
ceedt^d  to  Stutgard  to  examine  the  progress  of  his  engmviDg  of 
Bunker  Hill.  In  1795  he  was  eni^aged  in  a  brandy  speculaliop, 
from  which,  although  at  first  it  promised  great  results,  he  in  the  end 
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g^ned  nolhinjj.  In  Auffusi,  1796,  he  relumed  to  London,  where 
he  received  from  Mr,  Pickering,  (Ihrough  Mr,  King,)  secretary  of 
state  of  the  Unitnd  States,  a  commission  tmd  instnictionB,  appointing 
him  an  agent  for  the  relief  and  recovery  of  American  seamen  im- 
firesscd  by  Great  Urilain  ;  and  before  he  had  time  to  return  an 
answer,  he  received  notice  from  the  commissioners,  who  had  been 
appointed  hy  the  two  nations  to  carry  into  execution  the  seventh 
article  of  the  tieuty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay,  that  they  had  appointed 
him  the  iifth  commissioner.  The  importance  of  the  latter  situation 
lt;ft  no  room  fur  hesitation  as  to  accepting  it :  the  other  duty  he  de- 
clined accepting.  His  duties  as  commissioner  he  faithfully  per- 
formed; and  when  they  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  6rst  of  November, 
1797,  he  took  a  journey  to  Stutgnrd  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  engraving  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  was  then  completed.  Having 
received  his  picture  and  coppcr-plate  from  Mr.  Miiller,  and  oLtaincJ 
passports  to  Paris,  be  set  off"  from  Stutgard,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  October.  The  duties  of  his  commission  required 
his  presence  in  liondon  the  first  of  Novemlicr.  In  Paris,  however, 
he  met  with  difficulties  in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  which 
prevented  his  reaching  London  until  the  2d  of  November.  Thcbusi- 
kMSS  of  the  commission  was  not  concluded  till  the  spring  of  1804. 
As  soon  as  the  commission  was  dissolved,  Colonel  Trumbull  took 
passage  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  New  York.  The  passage  was  a 
boisterous  one,  the  vessel  did  not  reach  New  York  until  the  27lh  of 
June,  having  bad  a  passage  of  sixty-three  days. 

RUMBULL  now  established  himself  in  New 
York  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  In  1807  he  wrote  a  criti- 
cism, ridiculing  President  Jefferson's  project 
of  naval  defence  by  gun-boaU. 

In  December,  1808,  he  again  embarked 
for  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1809.  He  was  kindly  received  hy 
Mr.  West,  and  resumed  his  profession,  which 
he  continued  nntil  the  early  part  of  18 10, 
^^"^  " — "^^       when,  finding  that  hia  receipts  were  not  equal 

to  his  expenses,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  Imrrow,  he  determined 
to  return  to  America.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disa})pointed,  for 
Ihe  declaration  of  war,  in  1812,  put  an  end  to  all  mutual  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries.  He  was,  in  consequence,  detained 
io  England  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  obliged  to  run  in  debt  for  th« 
means  of  subsistence. 
Peace  between  the  two  countries  being  restored,  he,  in  the  latter 
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part  of  ]8]5»  returned  to  America,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  ha 
profession  in  New  York.  In  the  early  part  of  the  followring  year, 
having  been  informed  that  Baltimore  bad  resolved  to  have  picturei 
of  the  lute  successful  defence,  he  ofTcred  proposals  for  painting. 
The  project  was  liowcver  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  expense  that 
would  be  incurred. 

Trumbull  was  now  advised  to  go  to  Washington*  and  there  offer 
his  great,  but  long  suspended  project  of  national  paintings  of  subjecti 
from  the  Kevolulion.  Congress  being  in  session,  the  visit  was  made, 
and  the  result  was,  that  a  contract  was  made  for  four  paintings,  at  t 
price  of  eiglit  thousand  dollars  for  each.  The  paintings  were  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Surrender  of  Lord  Cornwalbs,  Sur- 
render of  General  Burgoyne,  and  the  Resignation  by  General  Wash- 
ingtoa  of  his  commission  to  Congress. 

The  last  picture  was  scarcely  finished,  when  he  had  the  misfortane 
to  lose  his  wife,  (.A,pril,  1824,)  who  had  been  the  faithful  and  beloved 
companion  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last  twenty-four  years. 

His  contract  with  the  government  being  honorably  fulfilled,  ao^ 
his  debts  paid,  Trumbull  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  three  score  and 
ten  years,  about  to  begin  the  world  anew.  His  best  friend,  his  wife, 
was  removed  from  him,  and  his  having  no  child  to  sootlie  his  declining 
years,  brought  upon  him  a  sense  of  loneliness. 

His  sight,  however,  was  good,  his  hand  steady :  "  Why,  then,"  said 
he,  '*  shall  I  sink  down  into  premature  imbecility  V 

He  therefore  resolved  to  begin  a  new  scries  of  paintings,  of  i 
somewhat  smaller  size  than  those  in  the  Capitol.  While  engaged 
in  painting  one  of  these  he  was  attacked  by  the  cholera;  but  intfac 
course  of  a  few  days  it  passed  away,  and  without  any  serious  con- 
sequences. 

Colonel  Trumbull  was  still  unable  to  earn  a  present  subsistence, 
being  reduced  to  the  necessity,  for  this  purpose,  of  disposing  piece- 
meal of  his  furniture,  plate,  &c.  From  this  state  of  embarrassment 
he  was  at  length  relieved,  by  an  arrangement  which  he  made  with 
the  corporation  of  Yale  College  in  the  month  of  December,  1831. 
and  by  which  he  bestowed  upon  this  institution  his  unsold  paintings, 
in  exchange  for  an  annuity  uf  f  1000  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
These  paintings  are  deposited  for  exhibition  in  the  "Trumbull  Gal- 
lery," in  New  Haven  :  the  most  remarkable  among  them  are,  "  The 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill;"  "The  death  of  General  Montgomery  at 
Quebec;'*  "The  Declaration  of  Independence;"  "The  battle  of 
Trenton  ;"  "  The  battle  of  Princeton  ;"  "  The  surrender  of  General 
Burgoyne;"  "Surrender  of  General  Comwallis ;"  "Washington 
resigning  his   commission;"   "Our  Saviour  with   little  children;" 
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f woman  accused  of  adultery;"  "Peter  the  Great  at  Narva," 
kColooel  Trumbull,  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  resided  at 
laven.  His  death  took  place  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
;of  Xovembtir,  1843,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
olouel  Trumbull  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  iutt-restiug 
ng  the  many  remarkable  characters  called  into  action  and 
doped  by  our  revolutionary  war.  All  that  we  know  of  him  tends 
ftiae  him  iu  our  eslimaliun  as  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  an  J  an  artiat. 
accidentally,  as  he  thought,  but  providentially  as  the  event 
1,  he  was  excluded  from  the  army,  he  deemed  it  a  great  mis- 
B,  but  il  forced  upon  him  the  cultivation  of  his  art,  and  made 
be  painter  of  the  Revolution.  His  noble  historical  paintings 
be  most  precious  relics  of  that  heroic  age,  which  the  nation 
They  are  justly  prized  above  all  price  ;  and  the  latest  pos- 
y  will  rejoice  that  Trumbull  laid  down  the  sword  to  take  up  the 
and  pencil. 


COLONEL  JOHN  LANGDON. 


OHN  LANGDON  was  born  at  PortsmontK 
New  Hampshire,  in   December,    1739.     He 
received  an  early  education  at  the  grammir 
school  of  his  native  place,  which  was  then 
taught  by  the  celebrated  Major  Hale.     He 
was  afterwards  placed  apprentice  to  an  emi- 
nent merchant,  where  he  conducted  himself 
with  such  propriety,  as  to  win  the  approbation 
and  coniidencc  of  his  employer.     At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  apprenticeship,  he  went  to  sea 
as  supercargo ;    and  soon   after  obtaining  a 
vessel  of  his  own,  made  several  voyages  to  London  and  the  West 
Indies.     He  finally  settled  himself  as  a  merchant,  in  which  line  of 
business  he  continued  until  the  commencement  of  the  revoluliooarj 
War.     During  the  whole  dispute  with  Great  Brilain,  he  took  a  de- 


cided part  Willi  lhe>>coloDiata,  and  was  chosen,  first  a  representative 
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le  g«ieral  coait,  and  in  the  spring  of  1775,  a  delegate  to 

{TCSS. 

ter  Xh&  battle  of  Lexington,  Mr.  Langdon,  accompanied  by  John 
van  and  Thomas  Piclcering,  raised  a  company  of  men  and  pro- 
bd  to  Fort  William  and  Mary,  on  Great  Island,  disarmed  the 
son,  and  conveyed  the  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  place  of  safety, 
mber  of  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  formed  part  of  the  booty, 
tubsequeotly  highly  u.seful  at  Hunker  Hill. 
lis  afihir  evinced  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Langdon,  and  al> 
ih  small  in  ilscif,  was  of  very  great  importance  in  inspiring 
ige  and  enthusiasm  ihrotjghout  his  native  state.  So  fully  was 
allantry  appreciated,  thai  when  the  royal  government  wonld  have 
(«d  and  prosecuted  him,  the  inhabitunts  declared  their  resolu- 
to  remain  by  him  at  all  hazards, 

K775,  we  6ud  Langdon  a  delegate  to  the  general  Congress  of 
ODies,  and  the  following  year  continental  agent  for  the  navy. 
tf  bis  inspection  were  built  a  number  of  ships  of  war — among 
»,  the  Haleigh,  Ranger,  America,  [a  74,]  Portsmouth,  &c.  On 
rrival  of  the  important  supplies  of  warlike  stores  from  France, 
ur  large  ships,  which  were  accompanied  by  other  vessels,  he 
red  and  disposed  of  the  same  by  order  of  Congress.  He  after- 
s  commanded  an  independent  company  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
especially  signalized  himself  in  the  frequent  alarms  of  the 
y's  approach  during  the  winter  of  1775-6.  He  was  prevented 
aing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  his  duties  as  navy 
but  when  it  was  publicly  proclaimed,  ha  drew  up  bis  com- 
ifore  the  Stale  House,  and  hailed  its  annunciation  with  the 
Ljoy. 

Burgoyne  was  rapidly  approaching  New  York,  in   1777, 
ijangdon  was  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire. 
I  means  were  wanting  to  support  a  regiment,  to  oppose  the 
I  general*  ho  gave  all  his  hard  money,  pledged  his  plate,  and 
,  to  the  same  purpose  seventy  hogsheads  of  rum.     His  speech 
I  occasion  is  worthy  of  lasting  remembrance.     "  I  have  three 
■d  dollars  in  hard  money ;  I  will  pledge  my  plate  for  three 
Bd  more.     I  have  seventy  hogsheads  of  Tobago  mm,  which 
[  sold  for  the  most  it  will  bring — these  are  at  the  service  of  the 
If  we  succeed  in  defending  our  firesides  and  homes,  I  may  be 
eratcd,  if  we  do  not,  the  property  will  be  of  no  value  to  me. 
Hii  friend  Stark,  who  so  nobly  maintained  the  honor  of  our  state 
ter's  HUl,  may  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
ase,  and  we  will  check  the  progress  of  Burgoyne." 
I  patriotic  speech  infused  zeal  into  the  assembly.    A  brigade 
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was  raised  with  the  means  thus  furnished,  which  under  Brigadier- 
General  Stark,  achieved  the  memorable  victory  of  BeoniDgton. 
Colonel  Langdon  was  a  volunteer  in  the  army  that  capturt^d  Burgoyne, 
as  also  in  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island,  in  177$.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  array  until  the  close  of  the  war,  performing  vanoui 
duties,  which  gained  him  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  country. 

N  I7S5,  Colonel  Langdon  was  guvemot 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1797,  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  that  framed  the 
fwleral  constitution.  Under  Ihc  con- 
stitution, he  was  one  of  the  first  United 
States  senators  from  New  Hampshire^ 
when  the  voles  for  the  first  president 
were  to  be  counted,  and  was  appointMl 
I  losideut  fTo  tempore  of  that  august 
i  ody.  His  letter  to  General  'WashiDp 
ton,  informing  him  of  the  result,  is  as  follows. 

6M  Ajrrit,  17B9.  $ 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  lo  transmit  to  your  Excellency,  the  infor- 
mation of  your  unanimous  election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  SuiTer  me,  sir,  to  indulge  the  hope,  tlitt 
so  auspicious  a  mark  of  public  confidence,  will  meet  year  approbft* 
tion,  and  be  considered  as  a  pledge  of  the  affection  and  Bupport  yoa 
are  to  expect  from  a  free  and  enlightened  people. 

I  am,  sir,  with  sentiments  of  respect,  &c^  John  laicczmn. 

Mr.  Langdon  was  still  president  of  the  senate  at  the  inaugumtiott 
of  Washington  and  Adams ;  and  remained  a  member  for  twdvt 
years.  In  1801,  President  Jefferson,  with  many  of  his  frionda,  Mtt- 
cited  him  to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  navy — but  this  be 
declined.  In  1805,  he  was  elected  governor  of  his  state,  and  agiii 
in  1810.  In  the  year  following  he  retired  from  public  sennoei 
repeatedly  declining  the  appointment  for  the  navy,  as  also  the  noini* 
nation  for  Vice  President,  in  1812.  He  died  after  a  short  illness, 
September  18th,  1819. 

Governor  Langdon  was  noted  for  his  integrity,  patriotism,  and 
hospitality.  During  his  whole  life,  he  entertained  numerous  visitors 
at  his  own  expense,  and  frequently  extended  his  favors  to  slraagers, 
or  foreigners  of  distinction.  He  was  a  zealous  professor  of  religion, 
to  the  duties  of  which  he  gave  a  considerable  share  of  his  nttentioo. 
In  the  party  politics  of  the  Union  he  acted  with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  ka 
associates  ;  but  was  honored  and  trusted  by  both  sides.  The  inflo- 
encc  of  his  name  was  great  tlu-ougliout  the  Union. 
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COLONEL  AARON  BURR. 

L&I*^  -w^jOLONEL  AARON  BTTRR,  a  character 
fraught  with  deep  and  mysterious  interest  to 
every  American,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1756,  al  Newark,  New  Jersey.  His  father 
was  President  Burr,  of  Princeton  College,  and  his 
mother,  a  dauphter  of  the  celebrated  Jonatlian  Ed- 
wards, of  the  same  institution.  Both  his  parents 
Tag  while  he  was  hut  an  infant,  his  education  devolved  upon  a  prirate 
Mructor.  The  mind  that  was  aften^'ards  to  be  marked  by  such 
ruge  Ticissitudes,  soon  began  to  display  its  daring  character  ;  for, 
beo  bol  four  years  old,  Aaron  ran  away  in  conscqufnce  of  some 
tiundcrstandiug  with  tlio  teacher,  and  was  not  recovered  for  lliree 
fbar  days. 

When  sit  years  old,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  hia  uncle, 
nnothy  Edwnrds,at  Stockbridge,  Massachusettfi,  where  he  remained 
itil  his  entrance  into  colleg^e.  During  this  time  he  made  an  attempt 
eacap«  from  his  uncle,  and  embark  on  a  sea  voyage  ;  but  he  was 
tercepted  and  brought  back  to  hia  residence. 
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In  1769  he  entered  Princeton  College.  Here  he  pursued  bit 
studies  with  such  assiduity,  that  he  soon  became  the  6rst  scholar  ia 
his  class.  This  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  genuine 
love  of  knowle  !<;«',  hut  from  an  anxiety  not  to  be  thought  below  his 
fellows  ;  for  after  he  had  obtained  pre-eminence,  he  suddenly  sunlt 
into  dissipation  and  indolence,  so  that  his  last  year  at  college  was  as 
remarkable  for  his  neglect  of  study,  as  the  former  one  had  been  for 
his  application.  In  the  meanwhile,  be  formed  acquaintance  wilb 
individuals  who  afterwards  became  renowned  in  different  depart- 
menls  of  intellect — among  olliers  Matthias  Ogden,  afterwards  a 
colonel,  Samuel  Spring,  D.  D.,  and  William  Paterson,  subsc^jaenlljr 
judge  in  the  United  Slates  supreme  court. 

After  leaving  college,  he  devoted  much  of  bis  time  to  polite  Iherv 
turc»  and  having  ample  means  at  his  disposal,  soon  niude  rapid 
advances.  At  this  time  also,  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  he  communicated  hil 
feelings  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Connecticut.  With  tbtf 
eminent  divine  he  remained  for  two  years,  reading  on  the  topics  of 
religion,  and  pursuing  his  former  studies. 

Burr  left  this  hospitable  mansion  for  the  residence  of  his  brothe^ 
in-law,  Judge  Reeve,  at  whose  house  he  resided  until  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  in  April,  1775.  He  liad  already  formed  his  opinion  of 
the  contest  between  England  and  her  colonies,  and  by  study  had 
become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  theory  of  tactics.  He  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  his  friend  Ogden,  to  join  the  army  with  him,  and  thfv 
set  out  together  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  A 
sight  of  the  army  disappointed  bim.  It  was  without  organization  or 
discipline ;  and  distracted  by  dissolute  habits,  and  constant  conteti* 
lions  about  rank.  Soon  after  joining,  Burr  was  attacked  by  a  Tiolcnl 
fever,  but  left  his  couch,  to  join  the  expedition  of  General  Arnold 
against  Quebec. 

In  that  disastrous  expedition,  young  Burr  encountered  his  full  shut 
of  hardship.  He  was  one  of  a  small  party  that  penetrated  through  tbe 
woods  separately,  and  whose  sufferings  were,  if  possible,  even  greater 
than  those  of  the  main  body.  Burr  suffered  less  than  his  companions 
from  hunger,  on  account  of  his  abstemious  habits.  On  one  occasion, 
hn  was  very  nearly  killed  by  the  passage  of  bis  boat  down  a  faO 
twenty  feet  high. 

When  the  army  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Chaudiere,  Burr  «» 
sent  in  tlie  disguise  of  a  priest,  with  a  verbal  communication  to 
General  Montgomery.  On  the  way,  he  encountered  a  variety  of 
danger  and  adventure,  but  reached  Montgomery  and  delivered  hi* 
message  with  such  accuracy  and  good  sense,  that  the  general  i«i 
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mediately  adopted  him  as  one  of  his  militaiy  family.  Daring  the 
fliege  and  assault  of  Quebec,  he  won  tlie  approbation  of  all  the 
officers,  by  his  courage  and  endurance,  and  received  on  one  occa- 
rion  the  superintendence  of  a  small  advance.  He  was  by  General 
Montgomery  when  he  fell,  and  besides  himself,  but  one  of  the  attend- 
mts  escaped  unhurt.  Arnold  then  assumed  the  command :  but  Burr 
»eem$  to  hare  been  unfriendly  to  him,  as  he,  on  one  occasion,  posi- 
lively  refused  to  convey  a  communication  from  him  to  the  towfli  on 
account  of  its  objectionable  contents. 

ARLY  in  1776,  the  army  moved  fiom  Mon- 
treal, in  its  homeward  march.  On  the  way 
the  difficuUics  with  Arnold  increased,  until  at 
Icn^h  Ilurr,  who  was  now*  a  major,  left  him 
abruptly,  in  company  with  four  men.  This 
was  against  the  express  command  of  Arnold. 
When  the  major  arrived  at  Albany,  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Washington  to  join 
his  he  ad -quarters,  which  he  accepted.  The 
connection  was  not  happy — it  gave  rise  to  prejudices  which  were 
never  afterwards  abandoned.  Soon  after  he  became  aid  to  General 
Putnam,  a  situation  more  congenial  to  his  wishes.  While  here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Miss  Moncrieffe,  afterwards  the  notorious 
Mrs.  Coglar,  and  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  her  subsequent  dissolute 
character. 

Miijor  Burr  was  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island,  where  he 
displayed  his  wonted  activity  and  courage.  He  had  previously  made 
a  careful  rcconnoissance  of  the  enemy,  and  given  his  opinion  to 
Putnam  against  a  battle.  In  the  subsequent  retreat  to  New  York, 
he  behaved  so  well  as  to  win  the  entire  confidence  of  General 
McDougall,  who  conducted  it. 

The  British  soon  followed  the  American  army,  and  Washington 
fraud  it  necessary  to  abandon  all  hope  of  defending  the  city  against 
tn  overwhelming  force.  During  the  second  retreat,  Burr  performed 
<Ui  action  characteristic  of  his  bolduess  and  energy.  Kithcr  through 
nistake  or  mismanagement,  one  brigade  was  left  in  New  York,  and 
posted  themselves  on  an  eminence  called  Bunker's  Hill,  which  was 
tn  full  view  of  the  enemy.  Burr  was  at  this  time  on  a  scout  for 
fugitives,  and  on  observing  the  brigade  he  rode  up  to  it.  and  asked 
who  commanded,  and  whnt  they  did  there.  General  Knox  presented 
hunself.  The  major  urged  him  to  retreat  immediately,  as  otherwise 
his  detachment  would  be  cut  to  pieces.  Knox  answered  that  a 
rttreat  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  was  impossible,  announcing  his  inten- 
tion of  defending  the  fort.    Bun   replied  that  the  place  was  not 
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tenable,  that  it  would  be  taken  at  a  single  discharge,  and  those  of  the 
garrison  who  escaped  being  shot  would  be  hung  like  dogs.  He  ifaeo 
extiorted  the  men  to  follow  him,  and  actually  led  them  to  campia 
flight  of  the  cnemyi  with  the  loss  of  only  about  thirty. 

UHING  the  retreat  through  the  JerMyi, 
and  the  subsequent  acltvi*  campaign  of 
General  Putnam  in  that  quarter.  Burr 
continued  to  beliave  so  well  as  to  challenge 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  men  aad 
officers.  In  June,  1777,  he  was  appointed  hcu- 
tenanant  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Mal- 
colm, at  that  lirne  stationed  in  New  York.  Soon 
after,  he  received  the  chief  command  through  the  voluntary  absence 
of  the  colonel.  He  performed  active  service  in  drilling  the  tnwps 
and  cutting  up  the  enemy^s  picket  guards,  but  soon  received  ordm 
to  join  the  raaiu  army,  which  he  did  in  November. 

At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  Burr  commanded  a  brigade  consisting 
of  his  own  and  another  regiment,  and  was  very  active  in  reconnoHer- 
tng  the  enemy,  and  harassing  their  skirmishers.  His  own  loss  wai 
severe,  and  he  had  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  From  constant  ex- 
posure  to  fatigue  and  heat  for  three  days,  with  very  little  &leep»be 
contracted  a  disease,  which  affected  him  for  some  years,  yet  so  greit 
was  his  endurance  that  not  only  did  he  continue  in  the  performanM 
of  every  duty,  but  did  not  even  mention  his  indisposition  to  the  other 
officers. 

In  the  investigation  of  General  Lee^s  conduct,  which  followed  ttiif 
battle,  Burr  was  one  of  the  few  who  took  part  with  that  officer  in 
opposition  to  Washington.  While  aid-de-camp  to  the  commander, 
in  177G,  he  had  imbibed  inveterate  prejudices  ag&iost  him,  wltich 
continued  throughout  life,  and  for  the  exercise  of  which  be  nerer 
suffered  himself  to  lose  an  opportunity. 

Burr  was  again  intrusted  with  a  separate  command  in  the  slate 
of  New  York,  but  his  constantly  increasing  III  health)  forc4id  him  to 
adopt  the  mortifying  resolution  to  resign  liis  rank  and  comroaod. 
This  was  absolutely  necessary.  His  constitution  was  shattered;  he 
could  no  longer  attend  to  any  active  duty.  Jiis  military  career  ended 
with  his  resignation,  except  that  holed  the  students  of  East  Haven 
College  against  Governor  Tryon,  in  1779.  In  this  affair  he  per- 
formed good  service,  and  ever  afterwards  mentioned  the  confidvDce 
evinced  by  these  young  men  in  his  military  abilities,  with  proud 
exultation. 

After  leaving  tlie  army.  Burr  was  for  some  time  incapacitated  for 
any  active  business,  hut  as  health  slowly  returned,  he  applied  himself 
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with  ariior  to  hU  old  profession  of  law.  By  the  rules  of  court,  it  was 
required  that  nvery  student  should  have  cnniplett-d  three  years  legal 
study,  prior  to  admission  at  the  bar.  Colonel  Burr  applied  for  an 
exemption  from  this  rule,  in  consequence  of  his  having  starved  in  the 
field,  while  he  might  have  been  pursuing  his  studies.  This  was 
opposed  by  all  the.  lawyers,  but  the  court  decided  in  his  favor,  pro- 
vided he  would  stand  a  rigid  examination  of  qualifications.  He 
accordingly  passed  a  trying  ordeal,  conducted  by  the  opponents  of 
his  claims,  came  off  victorious,  and  was  admitted.  His  license  bears 
date,  January  19th,  1782.  He  commenced  first  in  Albany.  This 
was  in  April ;  and  in  the  following  July  (2d,  1782,)  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Theodosia  Prevosl.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
troops  from  New  York,  consequent  upon  the  csta1)lishmcnt  of  peace, 
he  entered  that  city,  and  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 

AKLY  in  1784,  Burr  was  elected  n  member 
of  the  New  York  legislature,  and  was  re- 
markable for  taking  part  only  in  matters  of 
importance.  At  this  time,  he  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  destitute  of  ambition,  and  ani- 
mated only  with  a  sincere  desire  to  servo  his  coun- 
try. On  the  Mlh  of  February,  1785,  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  from  the  house, 
to  act  conjointly  with  one  from  the  senate,  in  revising  the  state  laws. 
He  also  introduced  some  important  bills,  and  warmly  advocated  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  His  opposition  to  the  bill  for  incorporating  a 
body  of  the  tradesmen  and  mechanics  of  New  York  city,  caused 
much  excitement,  and  for  a  while  endangered  both  his  property  and 
life.  A  serious  riot  was  prevented  in  a  great  degree  by  his  firmness. 
From  this  time  until  1788,  Burr  took  little  part  in  politics.  About 
that  time,  discussions  concerning  a  national  constitution  to  supersede 
ibc  articles  of  confederation,  began  to  agitate  the  public  mind.  To 
these,  a  man  like  Colonel  Burr  could  not  be  indifTercnt.  When  the 
DOW  constitution  was  under  debate  in  the  New  York  legislainre,  he 
took  part  with  the  parly  calling  themselves  anti-federalists,  who, 
although  opposed  to  tht  old  code,  preferred  amending  it,  rather  than 
^■IntiDg  a  new.  In  17^9  George  Clinton  and  Robert  Yates  wore 
PHididat«i  for  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state.  Tho  latter  was 
the  personal  and  political  friend  of  Colonel  Burr,  and  received  h» 
warm  support.  Clinton  was  elected  ;  but  so  lillle  did  the  opposition 
of  Burr  nffect  the  opinion  he  always  entprlained  of  his  talents  and 
integrity,  t^t  he  immediately  appointed  the  colonel  as  attorney 
icneral,  an  office  at  that  time,  involving  deep  and  lasting  interests  of 
the  state.     One  of  these  occurred  in  1790,  when  with  the  treasurer 
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and  ftuditor,  he  was  appointed  on  a  board  of  eommissionerffy  " 
report  on  the  subject  of  the  various  claims  against  the  state,  for  wi 
vices  rendered,  or  injuries  itustained.  during  the  war  of  ihe  reToln 
lion."     "  The  task,"  stiya  his  biographer,  •'  was  one  of  great  dclicacyJ 
and  surrounded  with   diflicuUies.     On  Colonel    Burr  devolved  t 
duty  of  making  that  report.     It  was  performed  in  a  masterly  mai 
net.     When  presented  to  the  house^  notwithstamling  its  magnitndeJ 
involving  claims  uf  every  description  to  an  immense  amount,  it 
with  no  opposition  from  any  quarter.     On  the  5th  of  April,  179' 
the  report  was  ordered  to  be  entered  at  length  on  the  journals  of 
assi'mbly,  and  formed  the  basis  of  all  future  settlements  with  public 
creditors  on  account  of  the  war.     In  it,  the  various  claimtinls  ar« 
classified;  legal  and  equitable  principles  are  established,  and  applied 
to  each  particular  class.     The  report  occupies  eighteen  folio  pages 
of  the  journals  of  the  assemhly." 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1791,  the  term  of  office  of  General  Schuyler 
as  United  States  senator,  expired.  Burr  succeeded  bim.  His  policy 
in  this  body  was  simihr  to  that  which  had  characterized  him  in  the 
state  legislature. 

In  1792  Clinton  was  again  elected  for  governor,  but  in  a  manner, 
that  gave  strong  reason  to  suspect  extensive  fraud.  This  led  to  angry 
discussion  and  intense  pot>uIar  excitement.  Colonel  Burr  strongly 
advocated  the  election  uf  Clinton,  and  from  this  time  his  course  u  ft 
politician  may  be  dated. 

When  Washington  delivered  his  address  to  Congress,  (Octdxt 
S5lh,  1791,)  the  senate  ordered,  " That  Messrs.  Burr,  Cabot,  and 
Johnston,  be  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  the  draft  of  as 
address  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  his  speech, 
delivered  this  day  to  both  houses  of  Congress  in  the  senate  chaoi' 
her."  Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  Burr  reported  an  answer, 
which  was  adopted  without  amendment  or  alteration.  He  wsi 
employed  on  various  other  committers  during  this  session,  and  ma 
mainly  instrumental  in  defeating  an  important  "  act  for  the  more 
cffVctiiol  protection  of  the  south-western  frontier  settlers."  He  con- 
tinued in  the  scnnte  until  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  during  which  time 
he  also  practised  at  his  profession.  In  1793,  he  advocated  the  claim 
of  Mr.  Gallatin,  from  Pennsylvania,  to  a  seat  in  the  senate,  his  right 
being  contested.  Burr  was,  Iinwever,  overruled  by  a  resolution, 
declaring,  "  That  the  election  of  Albert  Gallatin  to  be  n  senator  i>f 
the  United  Stales  was  loid,  he  not  having  been  a  citizen  of  lh« 
United  States  the  term  of  years,  required  as  a  qualific^on  to  bs  a 
senator  of  the  United  Stales."  In  the  same  year  he  opposed  the 
nomination  of  his  friend,  John  Jay,  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  Eng- 
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land,  a  circumstance  which  gave  coDsiderable  pain  to  that  amiable 
cbaracter.  He  subsequently  opposed  ihc  treaty  made  by  that  gentle- 
man, and  proposed  several  amendments,  which  were  rejected. 

When  the  subject  of  appointing  a  minister  to  the  court  of  Trance, 
in  the  place  of  (iouverneur  Morris,  wua  before  Congress,  the  opposi- 
tian  party  decided  upon  recommending  Colonel  Burr.  This  wa» 
done  by  a  committee,  of  whom  Madison  and  Monroe  were  momberB. 
When  the  application  was  presented,  Washington  paused  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  observed,  that  it  was  his  invariable  custom,  never  to 
iotnist  a  responsible  station  to  any  individual  in  whose  moral  charac- 
ter he  could  not  repose  full  confidence.  Tliis  interview  was  twice 
repeated,  but  the  President  remaining  firm,  Burr's  appointment  was 
defeated. 

to  the  spring  of  1794,  Mrs.  Burr  died,  and  in  180  1,  the  colonera 
only  daughter  was  married  and  removed  to  South  Carolina.  These 
domestic  afflictions  seem  to  tiave  destroyed,  in  a  great  measure, 
those  fine  feelings,  which  had  ever  marked  the  colonel  in  his  domestic 
relations,  an<l  henceforth  his  life  is  a  dark  and  exciting  picture  of 
pusion  and  intrigue. 

In  1799,  Burr  became  involved  in  certain  transactions  with  the 
Holland    Land  Company,  which  caused  so  much  suspicion  of  his 
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integrity,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  roport  that  he  had  received  tweolf 
thousand  dollars  for  dishonest  secret  service.  One  of  the  mort 
active  traducers  of  Burr  was  John  B.  Church,  whose  language  waB 
so  pointed  as  to  elicit  a  challrng;c  from  the  colonel.  This  w«* 
accepted,  and  the  parties  met  at  Hobokcn,  on  the  2d  of  Seplembff, 
1799,  Mr.  Church's  second  was  Abija}i  Hammond,  Esq.  Burr'J, 
Kdanus  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  The  principals  fired  one  «bot, 
and  then  settled  Ihcir  dispute  amicably. 

When  the  first  presidential  term  of  Mr.  Adams  was  about  to  clow. 
the  utmost  anxiety  was  evinced  throughout  the  country,  both  by 
his  friends  and  opponents,  for  his  re-election.  Colonel  Burr  Bpj>lir'l 
himself  with  unparalleled  activity  to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, the  democratic  candidate.  For  this  purpose  he  applied  hilQ 
self  to  the  complete  organization  of  the  parly  in  New  York,  knowing 
that  the  success  of  the  contest  depended  upon  the  vole  of  that  stslu. 
He  was  singularly  successful;  and  though  ojiposed  by  General 
Hamilton,  he  managed  to  keep  the  field  as  a  partisan  canvasser,  ani 
at  the  same  time  be  nominated  for  the  stale  legislature.  The  legia 
lature  itself  was  democratic,  and  thus  democratic  electors  were  chosei 
from  New  York.  Under  the  old  constitution,  the  presidential  candli 
date  who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  became  president 
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and  his  irost  successful  riva  ,  vice^prcRidciit.  Durr's  tKlftnts  and 
services  were  appreciated  hy  the  democrutic  pnrly ;  he  wus  placed 
OD  (he  same  ticket  willi  Jefl'erson  ;  and  by*a  strange  fatality,  each 
received  the  same  number  of  votes. 

The  choice  of  president  now  devolved  upon  tht;  house  of  repro- 
sentattves ;  tbirly-six  ballolings  look  place,  during  which  a  scene  of 
excitement  prevailed  rarely  surpassed  in  a  legislative  body.  The 
dtaails  are  little  creditable  either  to  some  of  the  members,  or  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  liimself;  but  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enlarge.  The 
vote  was  finally  cast  for  Thomas  JcfTcrson  as  President,  and  Aaroti 
Burr,  Vice-President. 

UOM  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  this  high 
office,  fate  seemed  to  have  marked  him  out  as 
her  peculiar  victim.  Every  Bction,  every  word 
the  moat  trival,  was  watched  by  tiis  enemies 
with  argus  eyes  ;  and  amonc;;  thr;ic  enemies 
the  mofl  virujenl  were  those  who  hud  been  his 
warmest  political  friends.  He  was  accused  of 
leading  with  the  federal  party,  in  order  to  obtain  the  presidency 
through  the  defeat  of  Mr,  Jefferson,  and  even  the  names  of  his 
political  associates  were  published  in  most  of  the  journals  with  the 
greatest  confidence.  Much  of  this  was  no  doubt  fiilsc ;  but  the 
silence  of  Burr  upon  il,  caused  by  an  adherence  to  a  long  adopted 
Tule  of  conduct,  tended  to  give  it  confirmation  with  the  people. 
Slowly  his  downward  course  now  commenced  ;  and  in  1 804,  he  who 
Xhrte  years  before  could  command  the  triumphant  vote  of  a  nation 
for  almost  any  office  in  its  bestowal,  was  opposed  successfully  at  a 
public  meeting  in  New  York,  as  a  nominee  for  governor,  lie  was 
supported  however  by  a  portion  of  the  democratic  party;  hut  being 
opposed  by  the  remainder,  as  well  as  by  the  federalists  under  Alex- 
ander Ffamilton,  he  was  defeated.  This  led  to  the  duel  between  that 
^Teat  man,  and  the  colonel,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Hamil- 
ton. It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  all  party  feelings  were 
*nerged  in  feelings  of  sorrow  for  Hamilton,  and  consequent  indigna- 
"•ion  against  his  opponent.  The  last  public  duty  performed  by  the 
latter,  was  acting  as  president  of  the  senate  in  the  case  of  Judge 
SSamuel  Chase,  who  was  impeached  before  ibe  United  Slates  Senate 
^or  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  After  the  vote  of  the  mem- 
"fcers  had  been  tnkrn  without  yielding  a  decision,  Colonel  Burr  said, 
••there  not  being  a  constitutional  majority  on  any  one  article,  il 
"l>ecome«  my  duty  to  pronounce  that  Samuel  Cliase,  Esq.,  is  acquitted 
^m  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the  house  of 
vepretentatives." 
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We  come  now  to  a  period  la  the  life  of  Burr  fraught  with  thnllJDg 
and  mysterious  itUeresl  both  to  himself  and  his  country.  We  refer 
to  his  attempted  invaBio'b  of  Mexico,  and  alleged  treason.  As  alt  the 
evidence  of  Dearly  half  a  century  has  failed  to  explain  the  true  nature 
of  his  motives  in  connection  witl»  these  transactions,  we  shall  barely 
state  what  facts  have  teen  clearly  ascertained,  without  giving  ao 
opinion  upon  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  diniculties  arose  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  for  a  while  threatened  a  war  between  the  two  countries. 
In  1S05  and  1806,  Burr  passed  through  most  of  our  western  terri- 
tory, and  engaged  in  considerable  speculations  for  land,  in  order  to 
establish  new  and  isolated  settlements.  His  love  of  military  enter- 
prise, led  him  to  take  an  mterest  in  the  existing  national  dispute,  until 
finally  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  a  separation  of  Mexico  from 
Spain,  might  be  accomplished  by  a  force  from  the  United  Stales. 
Something  similar  to  this  idea  had  haunted  him  long  before  this 
period,  and  he  now  began  maturing  a  plan  for  its  accomplishment. 
He  found  the  contemplated  war  popular  in  the  west,  and  by  artful 
representations,  induced  the  population  of  that  quarter  to  believe 
that  he  was  authorized  to  raise  an  army  for  Mexico.  He  received 
from  Colonel  Lynch  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  territory,  by  pur- 
chase, and  by  some  means  the  interest  on  this  land,  in  which  many 
worthy  citizens  were  concerned,  became  blended  with  his  grand 
scheme  of  invasion.  He  conferred  confidentially  with  General  Wil- 
kinson, who  was  then  in  command  of  some  six  hundred  men,  with 
whom  the  adherents  of  Burr  were  to  unite.  Wilkinson,  who  was  the 
American  commander-in-chief,  despatched  one  Clarke  to  Mexico,  to 
ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  toward  the  mother 
countr}*,  and  enlist  friends  for  the  enterprise.  Many  priests  and 
mihtary  officers  were  favorable  to  the  project,  and  agreements  were 
entered  into  between  the  parties  for  mutual  security.  Burr  also 
visited  General  Jackson,  who  entered  warmly  into  his  plans.  Subse- 
quently, however,  that  officer  declared  in  a  letter,  that  if  it  was  in- 
tended merely  to  invade  Mexico  he  would  aid  the  project  to  the  best 
of  his  abihty,  but  if  Burr  had  treasonable  designs  against  the  United 
Slates,  as  was  reported,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

These  bold  movements  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  people  of 
our  country,  and  especially  of  Burr's  numerous  enemies.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson ordered  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason.  He  was  taken  on 
the  Tombigbee  river,  Mississippi  territory,  and  arrived  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1807.  Several  other  persons  were 
arrested  about  the  same  time,  the  principal  of  whom  was  the  cele- 
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Dnted  Blennerh&ssett.  The  trial  came  on,  May  22d,  before  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Judge  Marshall  preuidiug. 
About  a  month  after,  the  grand  jury  presented  two  bills,  one  for  trea- 
»on,  the  other  for  misdemeanor.  After  obtaining  a  jury,  the  trial  on 
the  first  indictment  commenced,  Au^rust  17th,  and  continued  un- 
til the  first  of  September,  Thn  jury  returned  as  follows: — "  We 
of  the  Jury  say,  that  Aaron  Burr  is  not  proved  to  be  guilty  under 
this  indictment  by  any  evidence  submitted  to  us.  We  therefore  6nd 
him  not  guilty."  Burr  objected  to  this  verdict  as  informal,  asserting 
that  the  jury  had  no  right  to  depart  from  the  usual  and  simple  form, 
gwU^,  or  not  guilty.  The  court  overrulftd  the  objection,  and  entered 
the  verdict  as  not  guilty.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  celebrated 
William  Wirt  first  attracted  public  attention  to  his  brilliant  talents  by 
taking  part  as  an  attorney  and  pleader  in  this  trial. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  the  trial  commenced  on  the  second 
indictment.  The  charge  was.  in  substance,  *'  that  Aaron  Burr  did  set 
00  foot  a  military  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  against  the  territory  of 
a  foreign  prince ;  luxnuly,  the  province  of  Mexico,  which  was  within 
the  territory  of  the  king  of  Spain,  with  whom  the  United  States  were 
It  peace."  Much  excitement  prevailed  at  the  trial,  but  the  jury  re- 
torned  a  verdict  of  'not guilty* 

Neit  year  (June  7th,)  Burr  left  a  land,  whose  every  quarter  must 
have  been  painful  to  him,  and  sailed  for  Kngland.  Here  he  was  an 
object  of  distrust  to  government,  and  although  respected  by  many 
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distinguished  characters,  was  finally  ordered  from  the  kingdom.  He 
next  repaired  to  France,  where  he  received  still  worse  treatment  from 
Napoleon,  being  not  only  most  strictly  watched,  but  t:ven  refused  a 
passage  to  his  own  country.  His  life  at  this  time,  appears  to  hare 
been  one  of  wretchedness,  and  his  pecuniary  means  were  so  low, 
that  he  Wiis  frequently  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress.  At  length  h« 
was  permitted  to  leave  France  for  Amsterdam,  from  whence  he  sailed 
for  America,  On  the  way,  he  was  captured  by  au  English  frigate, 
and  conveyed  to  Yarmouth.  Here  he  was  ohliged  to  remain  for  fiye 
months ;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  8lh  of  June,  1812,  four  years 
after  leaving  his  native  country,  that  he  again  reached  its  shores. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Colonel  Burr  may  be  comprised  in  a  few 
words.  He  devoled  himself  assiduously  to  the  bar,  with  a  success 
as  rapid  as  it  was  flattering.  AU  ambitious  projects  seemed  now  to 
have  left  his  bosom;  and  he  rarely  took  part  in  politics^  unless  at 
the  presidential  contest,  and  then  only  among  particular  friends.  Ths 
death  of  his  grandson,  Aaron  Burr  Allston,  and  the  loss  of  his  aalj 
daughter,  in  a  ship  supposed  to  have  been  wrecked  or  captured  by 
pirates,  severed  the  last  domestic  ties  which  held  him  to  earth,  and 
exerted  a  perceptible  influence  on  all  his  subsequent  life.  *'  For  two 
or  three  years  before  his  death,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  suffered 
under  the  effects  of  a  paralysis.  Much  of  the  time,  he  was  in  a 
measure  helpless,  so  far  as  locomotion  was  concerned.  His  general 
health  however,  was  tolerably  good,  by  using  great  precaution  in  his 
diet.  He  had  long  abstained  from  the  use  of  either  tea  or  coflee,  si 
affecting  his  nervous  system.  His  mind  retained  much  of  its  vigorr 
and  his  memory,  as  to  events  of  long  standing,  seems  to  have  ben 
unimpaired.  Under  suffenngs  of  body  or  mind  he  seldom  complained; 
but  during  the  htst  years  of  his  hfe  he  became  more  restive  and 
impatient.  The  friends  of  his  youth  had  gone  hcforc  him;  all  the 
ties  of  consanguinity  which  could  operate  in  uniting  him  to  the 
world,  were  severed  asunder.  To  him  there  remained  no  brothfTi 
no  sister,  do  child,  no  lineal  descendant.  He  had  numhered  four- 
score years,  and  seemed  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  hour  when  his 
eyes  should  be  closed  in  everlasting  sleep." 

In  the  summer  of  1S36,  Colonel  Burr  was  removed  to  Staten 
Island  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Here  he  expired,  on  the  14lh 
of  September,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
afterwards  removed  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  accordance  with 
his  own  request,  and  interred  in  the  college  ground,  with  the  honor* 
of  war,  and  in  presence  of  a  large  body  of  spectators. 
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BBIGADIER  GENERAL  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON, 

LEXANDER  HAMILTON  was  bom  in  the 
Island  of  Nevis,  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
on  ihe  eleventh  of  January,  1757.  Hisances- 
try  were  ScoltiBh.  He  received  liis  education 
in  the  Island  of  St.  CroUi  under  tlie  super- 
intendence of  the  Hcv.  Ur.  Knox,  a  Presby- 
terian  divine*  who  gave  to  his  mind  a  strong^ 
religious  bias  that  never  left  it.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk  in  the  counting- 
house  of  a  Mr.  Cru(^r,  a  merchant  of  St.  Croix,  in  whose  service 
Ik^d  to  display  the  wonderful  talents  which  have  made  his  name 
dniinffuished.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  we  find  him  writing  to  a 
ichool-fellow  :  •' I  contemn  the  grovelling  condition  of  a  clerk,  to 
which  my  fortune  condemns  me,  and  would  willingly  risk  my  life, 
though  not  my  character,  to  exalt  my  station ;  I  mean  to  prepare 
the  way  for  futurity." 
All  his  leisure  moments  were  devoted  to  study,  and  nothing;  wai 
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omitted  that  couM  exalt  his  miud  or  increaise  his  knowledge, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  hurrictme  that  swept  over  some  of  the 
India  islanda,  in  1772,  so  graphic  and  elegant,  as  to  excite  gttiii 
admiration,  and,  though  he  had  published  it  anonyraously,  his 
authorship  was  dixcavered.  His  gratl5f'cl  friendn  dtjti'riiuned  to  send 
him  to  New  York,  that  he  might  receive  a  liberal  education.  Arriving 
at  New  York  in  October,  1772,  he  studied  with  Mr.  Francis  Barber, 
afterwards  Colonel  Barber,  of  the  revolutionary  army,  until  the  close 
of  1773,  when  be  entered  KiiigX  now  Columbia  College,  Nevn 
York.  A  mind  endowed  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  tta  was  his, 
could  not  refrain  from  taking  an  active  side  in  the  great  questions  of 
colonial  rights,  then  undpr  discussion.  Several  anonymoutt  tracts 
and  elaborate  pamphlets  proceeded  from  his  pen,  in  which  be  took 
the  broadest  ground  in  the  defence  of  the  colonists,  and  urged  the 
policy  of  encouraging  domestic  manufacturer,  and  the  production,  in 
the  south,  of  cotton,  that  the  whole  continent  might  be  able  to  clothe 
itself.  In  the  course  of  these  publications,  he  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  Dr.  Cooper,  the  head  of  the  college,  and  other  able 
logicians,  in  which  he  displayed  such  great  powers,  that  the  learned 
doctor  held  to  be  absurd  the  idea  that  so  young  a  man  as  Hamilloa 
could  be  his  opponent.  In  July,  1774,  Hamilton  appeared  at  a  pubUa 
meeting,  held  where  the  Park  now  is,  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  New 
York,  and  made  a  speech  characterized  by  eloquence  and  force.  Hd 
was  then  seventeen  years  of  age. 

'  N  the  following  year,  while  still  at  co]Icj 
he  joined  a  volunteer  corps  of  militia 
New  York,  and  studied  and  reduced  to 
,  practice,  the  details  of  military  tactics. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  busily  engaged 
in    investigating   the    several    ]>oints   of 
political  science,   relative   to  commerce, 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  circulat 
me^lium. 


On  tho  14tb  of  March,  1776,  he  was  appointed  captain  of 
vincial  company  of  artillery,  in  New  York  city,  and  in  that  rank  he 
was  soon  in  active  service.    He  brought  up  the  rear  in  thn  retreat  of 
the  army  from  I^ng  Ishmd,  and  succeeded  in  attracting  the  notice  ^ 
and  esteem  of  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  bailie  of  the  Wfailt 
Plains,  in  October  of  that  year.     Unflinching  in  the  cause,  and  ac-l 
tiv^n  his  duly,  he  remained  at  the  head  of  his  company  during  the] 
retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  at  Trenton  and  at  Princeton.     On  thai 
first  of  March,  1777,  he  was  made  aid-dc-camp  to  General  Wash 
ington,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  he  continued  to  be  a 
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member  of  the  faiuily  of  the  commander-in-chief  until  the  y(»ar 
1781.  General  Washington  called  him  his  "principal  and  most 
confidential  aid.'*  In  that  station  he  had  every  opportunity  of 
muking  known  his  talents  and  accomplishments.  His  knowledge  of 
the  French  language,  joined  to  his  kindness  and  his  desire  to  be  of 
Twe  to  Ihera,  won  upon  the  French  officers  in  the  senice  of  our 
country,  and,  among  others,  General  La  Fayette  and  Baron  Steuben, 
became  strongly  attached  to  him.  The  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  latter  officer  enabled  Colonel  Hamilton  to  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  his  merits,  and  he  therefore  recommended  liim  to  Gece- 
ral  Washington  as  the  moat  suitable  person  for  the  important  office 
of  inspector  general,  while  Hamilton's  own  abilities  were  tested  by 
the  ta»k  of  designating  the  powers  and  duties  of  this  new  officer. 

N  November,  1777,  Colonel  Hamilton 
was  lent  to  Albany,  to  obtain  a  rein- 
forcement of  three  brigades  from  Gene- 
ral Gales  for  the  army  opposed  to 
General  Howe  in  Philadelphia,  and  he 
succeeded  in  getting  two  of  the  three 
without  displaying  his  ahsulute  au- 
thority to  the  irascible  Gates,  who 
showed  much  reluctance  to  complying 
with  the  requisition.  By  the  advice 
aud  persuasions  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  battle  of  Monmouth  was 
resolved  upon  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  a  council 
of  war;  and  the  young  soldier  displayed  the  greatest  gallantr)*  in  the 
battle,  fighting  under  the  orders  of  General  La  Fayette.  In  October, 
1780,  he  earnestly  recommended  the  appointment  of  General  Greene 
to  the  command  of  the  southern  anny,  as  a  general  '*  whose  genius," 
he  said,  "carried  in  it  all  the  resources  of  war."  When  he  retired 
from  the  family  of  General  Washington,  he  still  retained  his  rank  in 
the  anny,  and  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  obtain  a  separate  com- 
mand in  some  light  corps  in  the  army.  He  was  gratified,  after  some 
lime,  with  the  command  of  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  attached  to  the 
division  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette.  He  led 
the  night  attack  upon  one  of  the  enemy's  redoubts  at  Yorktown, 
which  were  carried  with  a  rapidity  and  bravery  only  equalled  by  the 
more  modem  exploits  of  American  arms.  The  active  service  of  the 
army  being  now  ended,  Colonel  Hamilton  turned  his  attention  t^hc 
profession  of  the  law,  fitted  himself  for  its  practice  with  ama2mg 
facility,  and  was  admitted,  in  17S2,  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court 
(rfNew  York. 
Although  the  principal  labor  of  the  correspondence  of  the  com- 


mandcr-in-chicf  had  fallen  upon  Colonel  Hamilton  while  an  aJ3,  h« 
had  nevertheless  found  time  to  investigate  the  burdens  that  pressed 
most  heavily  upon  the  colonies  during  the  war.  The  Iosb  of  public 
credit  through  the  enormous  issues  of  paper  currency,  and  the  conse- 
quent inability  of  the  government  and  the  army  to  sustain  them- 
Belvcs  and  support  the  war,  called  forth  all  bis  energies  to  find  a 
means  of  relief.  His  letters  upon  the  subject  to  Robert  Morris,  in 
1779,  produced  the  formation  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
by  lending  its  aid  to  the  national  bank,  established  also  by  the  sug- 
gestion and  according  to  the  plan  of  Hamilton,  enabled  it  to  retrieve 
in  a  measure  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  support  the  army  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

OLONEL  HAMILTON,  in  I7S0,  wtoIc  aloller 
to  Mr.  Duane,  a  member  of  Congress  from  New 
York,  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  which  is  the 
most  able  paper  upon  the  subject  that  appeared, 
during  the  war.     In  his  plan  for  remedying  the 
defects,  contained  in  the  letter,  he  sketched  the 
outline  of  our  present  constitutioa,  almost  as  it 
was  afterwards  adopted.     He  was  then  just  twenty-three  years  of 
age.    He  resumed  this  subject  in  a  scries  of  anonymous  essays  in  a 
country  paper  of  New  York,  in  the  winter  of  178 1—2,  with  his  usual 
ability.    The  New  York  legislature  elected  him  to  Congress  in  1782 
to  the  proceedings  of  which  body  he  speedily  gave  a  neiv  and  more 
vigorous  tunc.     In  nil   he  did,  his  clear  and  sound  reasoniug,  and 
the  manly  and  graceful  powers  of  his  mind  were  conspicuous.    His 
labors  in  the  public  service  were  incessant.     He  was  the  foremost 
man  of  the  New  York  delegation  to  the  convention,  for  the  fornia- 
tiou  of  the  constitution ;  his  counsels  and  almost  unanswerable  argu- 
ments were  heard  upon  every  impoilant  point,  and,  after  its  adoption, 
he  entered  the  field  as  its  most  able  defender.     Of  the  eighty-five 
papers  published  over  the  signature  of  '•  J'ubliut**  and  collected  into 
the  two  volumes  called  "  The  Federalist,"  he  wrote  more  than  fifty. 
The  others  were  the  work  of   Mr.  Madison    and   Mr.  Jay.      The 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  acquired  in  preparing  these  immori 
documents,  and  his  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convenlioa 
enabled  him  to  bring  all  the  wisdom  of  the  commentator  to  aid  hii 
eloquence  as  an  orator,  when  it  became  his  duty  to  defend  the  con- 
stitution in  the  New  York  state  convention,  assembled  to  adopt  or 
reject  it. 

His  triumphant  success  in  managing  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the 
nation,  after  the  formation  of  the  new  go%'emment,  under  President 
Washington,  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition.     Whenever  the 
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ae  of  Wasbioglon  is  meolioned  as  the  founder  of  our  happj 
reramcut,  the  tucmor)'  of  Hamilton  will  suggest  itself  as  its 
brightest  ornament  and  the  firmest  pillar  of  ita  sup[>ort.  It  was  by 
the  udvicp  of  UamiLton  that  General  Washington  issued  his  famous 
procUmalioa  of  neutraLly,  in  April,  1793,  which  afterwards  formed 
tiie  grouiMl-work  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  first  president,  and  by 
bis  advice  Mr.  Jay  was  sent  to  conclude  his  famous  treaty  with  Great 
Briton,  as  minister  extraordinary,  in  1794.  Although  he  had  retired 
IJromlhc  cabinet  when  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  became  the  subject  of  popular 
discussion,  3'et  he  defended  its  wisduui  and  justice  in  a  series  of 
papers  over  the  signature  of  Camillus,  in  the  summer  of  1795.  Few 
among  American  state  papers  are  more  able  than  these  productions. 
Colonel  Hamilton  was  again  involved  in  a  political  discussion,  on 
Uie  occasion  of  the  ill  treatment  received  by  our  government  from 
the  French  republic.  His  essays  upon  this  subject  were  published 
voder  the  signature  of  Titus  Manlius,  and  suggested  the  proper 
course  to  be  tliat,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
gOTeromenl.  At  the  recommendation  of  General  Washington,  Colo- 
nel Huoiilton  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  small  army  that 
was  raised  in  anticipation  of  hostilities  with  France  in  179S. 

>^^^^  N  the  winter  of  1804,  Colonel  Aaron  Burr 
was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  At  a  public 
meeting,  Colonel  Hamilton  declared  that 
he  considered  Colonel  Burr  an  unsafe  and  unfit 
person  lo  be  placed  in  such  an  office  ;  expressions 
for  which  Colonel  Burr  thought  proper  to  call  him 
to  an  account  in  the  neit  year,  after  he  had  been 
defeated.  Colonel  Hamilton,  opposed  as  he  was  to  the  practice  of 
duelling,  nevertheless  thought  it  necessary  to  meet  him  in  the  fleld. 
He  fell  on  the  12lhofJuly,  180C,  mourned  most  sincerely  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  subsequent  mysterious  conduct  of 
Colonel  Burr,  while  it  proved  the  justice  of  Hamilton's  opinion,  pro- 
daced  no  fcHect  upon  his  character,  in  comparison  with  the  odium  he 
ioeurri»l  by  bis  conduct  in  the  dispute  with  the  lamented  Hamilton. 
The  last  years  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Hamilton  were  devoted  to  ihc 
practice  of  the  law  in  New  York,  where  he  enjoyed  an  overwhelmjng 
ahare  of  buaineas.  The  able  author  of  his  biography  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  says  of  him  :  •'  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
New  York  merchants,  and  he  justly  deserved  to  be  so,  for  he  had 
oniformly  proved  himself  to  be  an  enlightened,  intrepid,  and  perse- 
Ttffing  frioii'l  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  was 
a  great  master  of  commercial  law,  as  well  as  of  the  principles  of 


international  jurisprudence.     There  were  no  deep  recesses  of  iha 
science  which  he  did  not  explore.    He  would  occasionally  draw 
the  fountains  of  the  civil  law,  and  illuwtnitfl  and  enforce  the  enliyht- 

eneJ  decisions  of  Mnnsfield,  by  ihe  uv«te 
judgment  of  Emengon,  and  the  lucid 
commentaries  of  Valin.  In  short,  be  coil 
ferred  dignity  and  high  reputation  on  tht 
profession,  of  which  he  was  indispntahlv 
the  first  of  the  first  rank,  by  his  indefsti 
gable  industry,  his  thorough  research^ 
his  logical  powers,  his  solid  judgment,  liii 
winning  candor,  and  his  malcWess  elo* 
quence." 

The  popularity  of  General  Hamilton 
with  the  merchants  of  New  York  was  not 
a  transient  one.  So  late  as  the  yean 
1835,  his  statue  was  placed  by  them  in 
the  Exchange  of  the  great  commerria 
metropolis,  destined  unfortunately  to 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  that  year, 
cotemporary  journalist  says : 
If  any  spet jiiicii  oi  niatuary  can  impress  the  beholder  with  exalud 
ideas  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  it  is  the  statue  of  Alexander  HamiltoD, 
To  look,  upon  it,  is  to  sec  Hamilton  himself;  and  to  feel  almost 
conscious  that  w-c  are  in  his  living  presence.  When  we  disburthcn 
ourselves  of  the  impression  that  it  is  Aim,  the  mind  is  filled  with  admi- 
ration at  thtt  triumph  of  that  noble  art  that  can  make  the  marble 
almost  warm  with  life.  There  stands  the  form  of  Hamiltoo  in 
majesty,  yet  repose  ;  there  is  the  broad  and  nuble  forehead,  the  ma- 
jestic and  thoughtful  brow,  the  free,  intelligent,  commanding  eye; 
you  almost  perceive  the  temples  throb,  you  mark  every  line  of  fea» 
ture,  and  every  expression  of  countenance.  The  limbs  and  form  are 
chastely  imagined,  and  the  whole  is  invested  with  dignity  and  grace, 
eloquence  nm\  power.  The  Roman  toga  hangs  gracefully  over  the 
left  shoulder ;  the  right  hand,  resting  upon  an  oblong  polished  pedcstil, 
holds  a  scroll,  which  may  represent  the  act  empowering  the  funding 
of  the  national  debt,  with  the  seal  of  government  appended  ;  the  leit 
arm  hangs  gracefully  by  his  side.  It  is  almost  a  speaking  statae; 
beautiful  in  design,  and  wonderful  in  the  execution,  which  has  carried 
the  minutest  parts  to  extraordinary  perfection.  What  a  powerful 
conception,  strong  imagination,  discriminating  taste,  excellent  jndg-l 
tnent,  and  skilful  hand,  must  distinguish  the  artist  who  can  chisel 
■uch  a  *  human  form  divine,'  to  which  wc  may   apply  the  adag«t 
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lUUeitur,  non  Jit.  Of  this  order  we  may  claaa  Mr.  Ball  Hughes  of 
New  York,  to  whose  skilful  hand  the  counlry  is  indebted  for  this  ma^- 
ni6c«nt  production.  For  htm,  the  statue  of  Hamilton  speaks  higher 
and  more  enduritii^  encomiums  than  the  most  lavish  praise.  To  look 
on  this  statue,  or  the  monument  of  Bishop  Huhart  in  Trinity  Church, 
or  the  busts  of  Edward  Livingston  and  others,  is  to  be  convinced  of 
his  superior  talents. 

"  The  statue  of  Hamilton  was  chiselled  from  a  solid  block  of  white 
Italian  marble,  weighing  nine  tons  ;  was  about  two  years  in  the  hands 
of  the  artist,  and  weighs  now  one  and  a  half  tons.  It  is  purely  while, 
highly  fimahf'd,  and  finely  contrasts  with  Ihe  blue  granite  pedestal  on 
which  it  stands,  fourteen  feet  high.  It  adorns  the  centre  of  the  great 
room  in  the  Merchants*  Exchange,  where  it  was  first  exposed  to  view 
alniut  the  middle  of  April  last.  It  was  erected  by  the  merchants  of 
the  city,  at  a  cost  of  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  dollars.  We  ore 
happy  to  coincide  with  Colonel  Trumbull  in  this  matter,  in  thinking 
thai  *  there  are  very  few  pieces  of  statuary  in  Europe  superior  to 
this,  and  not  twenty-five  sculptors  in  the  universe  who  can  surpass 
this  work.' " 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  WILLIAM  HEATH. 


fAJOH  GENERAL  WILLIAM  HEATH  wal 
born  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  second  of  March, 
1737,  ami  was  of  the  fifth  generation,  on  whom 
the  family  estate  had  devolved.  His  education 
was  plain,  and  suited  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
Although  bred  to  a  farmer's  life,  he  rery  earlj 
displayed  a  fondness  for  military  life.  By  lh« 
reading  of  military  works,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  witl 
the  profession  of  arms.  In  1765,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  ancient  and  honorable  artillery  company  of  Boston.  Immodi' 
alcly  after  this,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  colonel  of  the  first  regimen 
of  Suffolk  militia,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Bernard  U 
command  tiie  coloncrs  own  company.  He  subsequently  served  H 
lieutenant,  and  aflcwards  as  captain  of  that  ancient  and  boaorabli 
corps,  into  which  he  had  first  been  received.  A  strong  privttt 
attachment  grew  up  between  Governor  Bernard  and  Captain  Heatit 
notwithstanding  a  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  troable 
which  were  then  in  embryo. 

About  the  time  of  the  Boston  massacree,  1770,  Captain  Heal 
commenced  a  series  of  addresses  to  the  public,  signed  **  A  Milittf 
Countryman."  In  these  addresses,  be  pointed  out  to  the  coloniit 
the  itnportoncc  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  arms,  and  an  acquaint 
ance  with  military  discipline. 

Governor  Hutchinson,  successor  to  Bernard,  in  reorganizing  tin 
Suffolk  militia,  left  Captain  Heath  out  of  his  command,  in  cons* 
quence  of  hia  known  attachment  to  the  colonial  rights.  W'bot 
however,  the  crisis  had  so  far  advanced,  that  the  colonists  determine 
to  choose  their  own  o65ccrs,  to  prepare  for  a  final  appeal  for  redrei 
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rievances.  Captain  Heath  was  chosen  by  the  officers  of  the  first 

KM  of  militia  of  Suffolk  county  to  be  their  colonel. 
775,  ihe  Provincial  Congress,  which  then  hold  their  sittings  at 
idge,  appointed  Colonel  Heath  one  of  their  generals.  The 
teU  then  appointed  were  authorized  to  oppose,  with  the  troops 
■heir  respective  commands,  the  carrying  into  execution  of  the  act 
ra  British  parliament,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  province 
[assacbusetts  Bay  in  New  England.     Tliis  was  one  of  the  most 

Kc  measures  the  British  ministry  could  have  adopted  ;  instead 
reducing  the  anticipated  result,  it  only  sen'cd  to  blow  into 
I  the  embers  of  discontent,  which  sound  policy  would  have 
ped  them  to  extinguish.  Resistance  to  this  act,  and  to  others 
v  tyrannical,  was  regarded  by  the  colonists  as  nn  imperative 

Heral  Heath  was  actively  employed  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
■  assigned  him,  both  as  a  general  officer  and  as  a  member  of  the 

»*ttee  of  safely,  of  which  latter  he  had  been  made  a  member. 
I^tlea  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  witnessed  his  devotion 
colonial  rights.  The  day  following  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
ppointcd  Mr.  Joseph  Ward  his  aid-de-camp  and  secretary.  A 
days  subsequent  to  the  battle.  Genera)  Heath  was  ordered  with 
regiments  to  Roxbury,  wlicre  he  remained  until  July.  In  the 
Eiixation  of  the  army  by  the  Continental  Congress,  General  Heath 
lie  fourth  brigadier  general  in  numerical  order,  previous  to 
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which  arrangemnnt  being  known  in  camp,  he  had  received  a  cominii- 
sion  of  major-general  from  the  Provincial  Congress. 

BOUT  the  time  the  Americans  were  fortify- 
ing themselves  in  Cambridge  and  Roxbury, 
General  Heath  prevailed  upon  Captain 
Henry  Knox,  of  the  Boston  grenadiers,  to 
join  the  army.  The  disposition  of  Knox 
did  not  require  much  eloquence  to  induce 
him  to  engage  in  the  defence  of  the  colo- 
nies. He  subsequently  rose  to  the  chie/ 
command  of  the  artillery,  and  was  de- 
servedly high  in  the  public  estimation 
throughout  the  war. 
On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  November,  1775,  General  Heath  was 
ordered  with  a  detachment  to  Cobblers  Hill,  to  complete  the  works 
begun  the  preceding  evening  by  a  fatigue  party  under  General  Put- 
nam. While  the  work  was  going  on,  General  Heath  pointed  out  to 
his  men  how  to  act,  so  as  to  receive  the  least  possible  injury  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  floating  batteries  in  the  adjacent  waters.  Heath 
was  relieved,  as  Putnam  had  been,  and  his  men  retired  from  the 
position  uninjured  and  unmolested.  The  main  army  remained  injhe 
vicinily  of  Boston,  occasionally  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  until 
March,  1776.  The  defensive  works  which  had  been  thrown  np 
during  this  period  were  of  much  service,  bo  much,  in  fact,  that  the 
British  garrison  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Boston  on  the  I7ih  of 
March,  and  retire  to  Halifax. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  General  Heath  was  ordered  to  New  York 
with  the  troops  under  General  Putnam,  destined  for  the  defence  of 
that  important  station.  In  the  following  August,  Generals  Spencer, 
Greene,  Sullivan  and  Heath,  respectively  received  from  Congress 
commissions  as  major-generals,  dating  from  the  9th  of  the  sac 
month. 

After  his  promotion,  the  command  of  the  troops  posted  ahoT^ 
King's  bridge,  and  of  all  troops  and  stations  on  the  north  end  of 
York  Island,  was  given  him.  While  the  main  body  of  ll»e  enemy 
were  engaged  in  active  operation!*  on  Long  Island,  a  brig  and  two 
ships  anchored  a  little  above  Frog  Point.  General  Heath  detached 
Colonel  Graham,  with  his  regiment,  to  prevent  any  of  their  crews 
from  landing.  The  different  operations  of  the  enemy  kept  the 
general  incesBanlly  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  station. 

In  September,  in  consequence  of  information  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, General  Heath  devised  a  plan  for  carrying  off  some  British 
with  their  hnggage,  who  were  remaining  on  Montrefore  Island.    The 
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plan  however  fuiled,  the  detachment  was  compelled  to  return,  with  the 
loss  of  ft/tccn  in  killed,  wounded,  aud  missing.  During  this  month 
the  variuus  movements  of  the  British  ^vc  the  general  full  em- 
ploy meat. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  and  the 
lAtlle  of  Priucelon,  which  General  Wmihinglon  communicated  to 
General  llealh  in  the  beginnincr  of  January,  1777,  he  was  ordered 
lo  move  Lis  force  towards  New  York,  lo  impress  a  belief  on  the 
enemy,  that  that  city  was  the  object  of  his  attention.  The  object 
of  this  feint  was  .to  aflbrd  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  facilitating 
iheir  retreat  through  New  Jersey. 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders  the  general  was  engaged  in  carrying 
them  into  execution  until  the  lOlh  of  March,  when  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  commander-in-chief,  for  a  short  time  to 
visit  his  family.  On  his  return  he  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  the  eastern  department,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of 
General  Ward.  He  therefore  immediately  retraced  his  steps  to 
Boston,  in  order  to  assume  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  in  the  sta- 
tion assigned  him. 

The  active  duties  of  so  important  a  station  occupied  the  general's 
attention  incessantly  ;  and  when  the  surrender  of  Durgoyne  took 
place,  his  troops  bemg  sent  prisoners  to  Boston,  the  charge  of  them 
of  oour6«  fell  upon  General  Heath  as  comnnander  of  the  eastern 
department  of  the  army.  This  was  a  delicate  duty,  and  attended 
irilh  considerable  difficulty. 

The  numerous  difficulties  which  had  impeded  the  fulfilment  of  the 
articles  of  the  capitulation  of  the  British  army  to  General  Gates, 
were  so  far  removed  by  the  latter  part  of  March,  as  to  permit  the 
retaro  of  General  Biirgoync  to  England.  After  General  Burgoyne's 
d<rparture,  General  Heath  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  British 
General  Pigot  for  the  future  supply  of  the  whole  captive  array. 
This  act  received  the  approval  of  Congress. 

On  the  I7lh  of  June,  a  British  officer  was  shot  by  an  American 
ipctinel ;  the  moment  General  Heath  became  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance,  he  ordered  the  sentinel  placed  under  arrest,  and  a 
coroner's  inquest  lo  be  held  over  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  ac- 
quainted General  Phillips  with  the  circumstanco,  and  the  proceedings 
which  he  had  ordered  thereon.  Il  appeared  by  the  coroner's  inquest, 
thai  the  deceased,  (Lieutenant  Brown,  of  the  twenty-first  regiment,) 
to  company  with  two  females,  had  attempted  to  pass  the  hne  of 
seotincis  without  complying  with  the  necessary  formalities.  Some 
Ktfle  difficulty  now  occurred  between  General  Phillips,  the  senior 
captive  officer,  and  General  Heath,  but  Heath  was  steady  to  his  duly. 
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and  Phillips  was  obliged  to  submit.  In  the  case  of  Brown*A  death,  tike 
course  pursued  by  Gtneral  Heath  received  the  approval  of  Coopai^ 
AS  appeared  by  a  resolutioii  passed  by  that  body,  July  7th,  1779. 

On  the  12lh  of  November,  1778,  General  Heath  was  replaced  is 
the  eastern  department  by  General  Gates,  and  on  the  2d  of  April, 
the  command  again  devolved  upon  him.  He  remained  in  Boston  till 
June,  when  he  received  orders  from  General  Washington  to  join  tin 
main  army.  On  the  23d  of  June  he  was  invested  \\ilh  the  commud 
of  all  the  colonial  troops  cast  of  the  Hudson  river.  This  cbaogF  of 
situation  brought  him  again  into  the  duties  of  the  field,  from  vhicb 
his  situation  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  department  had  for  some  ttaie 
relieved  him.  On  the  30lh  of  June,  he  received  a  notification  froffl 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  President  of  Congress,  announcing  his  election  aia 
commissioner  of  the  Iward  of  war,  with  a  salary  of  four  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  retaining  at  the  same  time  his  rank  in  the  army. 
This  profTer  of  Congress  Heath  declined,  as  he  manifested  a  wiihto 
remain  in  the  station  which  he  then  held. 

On  the  1 1th  of  July,  General  Heath,  according  to  orders  fromGni' 
eral  Washington,  marched  his  division  for  Bedford,  in  Connecticut, 
where  he  arrived  ou  the  I4lh,  and  finding  that  the  British  shipping 
hod  gone  down  the  Sound  toward  New  York,  he  took  a  strong pontion 
between  Bedford  and  Ridgefield.  In  order  to  withdraw  the  attention 
of  the  British  from  Connecticut,  General  Washington  planned  the 
surprise  of  Slony  Point,  which  General  Wayne  so  gallantly  executed. 
On  the  Americans  removing  from  Stony  Point,  General  HcalhwM 
ordered  to  proceed  with  Iiis  division  to  Peekskill,  and  supersede  Gen- 
eral Robert  Howe.  He  also  prevented  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
from  executing  his  design  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  General  Hove, 
by  taking  possession  of  all  the  passes  in  the  highlands.  GeQersl 
Heath  was  actively  engaged  with  his  division  until  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  On  the  28th  of  November  General  Wasliington  invested 
him  with  the  command  of  all  the  troops  and  posts  on  the  Hodsoi 
river.  This  was  considered  the  key  of  communication  between  th« 
eastern  and  southern  states. 

In  the  latter  end  of  February,  he  obtained  permission  from  Wasli 
ington  to  visit  his  family  and  friends  in  New  England.  In  June  hi 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  meet  th< 
commander  of  the  French  forces  and  fleet,  which  were  daily  expecto 
The  fleet  arrived  at  Newport,  on  the  I  Hh  of  July,  and  the  genei 
repaired  thither,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Count  Rochambeti 
and  the  Chevalier  Temay,  commanders  of  the  French  land  and 
forces.  Here  commenced  a  close  intimacy  between  General  Heat 
and  Count  Ruchambcau,  which  lasted  during  the  whole  war. 
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On  the  1st  of  October,  General  Heath,  left  Newport,  in  order  to 
lake  command  of  West  Point,  in  place  of  General  Greene,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  supersede  General  Gates  in  the  southern  states. 
Complimentary  letters  of  leave  passed  between  Generwls  Rocham- 
beau  and  Heath.  On  the  1 7th  General  Heath  assumed  the  command 
of  West  Point,  and  the  predatory  excursions  of  the  enemy  aflbrded 
him  sufficient  employ.  In  July,  1781,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  right  wing  of  the  main  army,  then  encamped  at  Phillips- 
bur^ 

In  the  following  August,  General  Washington  confidentially  com- 
municated to  General  Heath,  a  blow,  which  he  intended  to  strike  the 
enemy,  for  which  purpose  he  detached  a  portion  of  the  army  south- 
ward, leaving  Heath  in  command  of  the  main  army  daring  his  absence, 
with  orders  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  On  the  28th  of  October, 
he  received  a  despatch  from  Washing;ton,  announcing  the  success  of 
the  meditated  blow,  which  had  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
walhs  and  the  British  army  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia. 

General  Washington  returned  from  the  south  in  the  following  April, 
and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Newhurg,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson  river.     On  resuming  the  command,  General  Washington 


publicly  returned  his  thanks  to  General  Heath  for  the  succrtalul 
execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  during  bis  absence. 

The  army  being  now  inactive,  General  Heath,  by  leave  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, proceeded  on  the  5th  of  December  to  visit  his  farm 
in  Roxbury,  and  returned  to  head-quarters  at  Newburg  on  the  I4th 
of  April  following.  The  revolutionary  contest  had  now  drawn  to  i. 
close  ;  news  Iiad  been  received  that  a  treaty  of  peace  liad  been  signed; 
and  on  the  19thof  AprU  the  welcome  tidings  were  published  at  head- 
qunrlers.  General  Heath  was  the  first  officer  who  ordered  and  gave 
directions  for  ihe  guard  at  Prospect -hill,  in  1775,  after  the  battle  of  the 
IQlhof  Apiil  in  that  year,  and  he  was  left  the  last  general  of  the  day 
in  the  main  army  to  perform  the  duties  affixed  to  that  etatiuOt  1783. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  General  Heath  received  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Washington,  taking  an  afl'cctionate  leave  of  him,  which  wm 
couched  in  the  strongest  language  of  friendship.  On  the  same  day 
General  Heath  started  for  his  residence  in  Massachusetts,  where,  od 
his  arrival,  he  exchanged  the  habiliments  of  a  soldier  for  the  g»rb  of 
a  private  citizen.  The  general  in  the  evening  of  his  days  reposed  m 
domestic  felicity,  enjoying  the  reward  of  his  toils,  in  the  warm  affec- 
tion of  a  people  in  whose  cause  his  life  had  frequently  been  placed  ia 
jeopardy.  General  Heath  died  at  his  seat  in  Roxbury,  January  S4th, 
18  14,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 
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EBULOPT  BUTLER  was  born  at  Lyme,  in 
the  stale  of  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1731. 
He  entered  early  in  life  into  the  service  of  his 
country  in  the  provincial  troops  of  his  native 
state.  In  this  service  he  remained,  actively 
employed,  for  several  years,  and  rose  from  the 
rank  of  an  ensign  to  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany. He  partook  largely  in  the  transactions 
of  the  wax  between  the  English  and  French,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Canada,  particularly  in  the  campaign  of  1758,  at  Fort  Edward, 
Lake  George,  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point,  tn  1761  he  was 
again  at  Crown  Point,  and  at  that  time  Iicld  the  rank  of  captain. 
The  history  of  these  transactions  is  well  known,  and  need  not  here 
be  repeated.  In  June,  1762,  Captain  Bntler  sailed  with  his  com- 
pany, and  the  other  provincial  troops,  to  reinforce  the  British,  then 
besieging  the  Havana ;  and  on  the  20lh  of  July,  the  vessel  in  wliich 
be  tailed  was  shipwrecked  on  a  reef  of  rocks  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 
They  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  to  the  shore,  where  they  re- 
mained nine  days,  and  were  tlien  taken  on  board  a  man  of  war.  Five 
other  ships  were  discovered  also  shipwrecked  on  the  same  side  of 
the  island;  and  after  waiting  until  these  were  relieved,  they  again 
steered  for  Havana.  They  arrived  and  ancliored  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  on  the  9lh  of  August,  and  the  next  day  landed  and  en- 
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camped.  The  siifferingn  and  the  success  of  the  British  at  the  mtft 
of  Havana  are  matters  of  histor}^.  Captain  Butler  shared  io  the 
dangers  of  the  remainder  of  the  sie^e,  as  well  as  in  the  honors  aad 
profits  of  the  surrender,  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  arrirtl 
of  the  reinforcements. 

On  the  2 1st  of  October,  1762,  Captain  Butler  sailed  out  of  (ht 
harbor  of  Havana,  on  his  return,  on  board  the  Royal  Duke  transport 
On  the  7lh  of  November,  in  latitude  35,  she  ship  sprung  a  leak,  ud 
it  was  by  the  greatest  exertions  for  three  days  that  she  could  be  kept 
afloat  until  the  men  were  transferred  to  other  ships.  ^Tiea  ihii 
was  accomplished  they  left  the  Royal  Duke  to  sink.  He  arrived  it 
New  York  on  the  21st  day  of  December. 

When  the  aggressions  of  the  British  ministry  compelled  their 
American  colonies  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights,  Captain 
Butler  was  among  the  first  to  tender  his  services  to  his  country.  Hib 
oflTer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant-colouel  in  the 
Connecticut  line.  In  this  capacity  he  was  with  the  army  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1777,  in  New  Jersey,  and  served  until  1779,  when  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  second  Connecticut  regiment,  to  rank  as 
such  from  the  13th  of  March,  1778.  Some  lime  previous  to  this, 
Colonel  Butler  had  hecome  interested  in  lands  purchased  of  ilie 
Indians  hy  the  Snsquehanna  company,  lying  in  the  valley  of  Wyi>- 
ming,  and  adjacent  to  the  Susquehanna  river.  He  had  visited  the 
▼alley,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  determined  to 
remove  into  it.  This  flourishing  settlement  had  hecn  established 
by  the  people  of  Connecticut,  and  was  claimed  by  them  by  rirtue  of 
their  charter  and  their  purchase  from  the  Indians.  It  consisted  of 
several  large  townships,  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river ;  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  included  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming 
was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  our  country.  Its 
situation,  soil,  and  scenery,  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  had  long  been 
the  favorite  abode  of  the  savages,  and  they  viewed,  with  peculiar 
animosity,  its  occupancy  by  strangers.  The  war  in  which  the  colo- 
nists were  engaged  with  the  mother  country,  and  the  encouragement 
and  protection  held  out  by  the  British  to  the  Indians,  afforded  the 
latter  a  good  opportunity  for  gratifying  their  wicked  designs,  io  ihe 
destruction  of  this  remote  settlement.  This  they,  in  conjunction 
with  the  British  tones,  effectually  accomplished  in  July,  1778. 

This  sctllement,  at  an  early  period  of  our  revolutionary  struggle, 
had  been  drained  of  its  effective  force,  by  furnishing  two  companies, 
of  ninety  men  each,  to  the  continental  army.  Soon  after  the  depar- 
ture of  these  troops,  the  Indians  began  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude, 
and  their  conduct,  together  with  other  suspicious   circumstance*. 
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led  the  inhahitanls  to  suspect  that  some  mischief  was  meditating 
sgainst  them,  though  Ihey  did  itot  apprehend  an  immediate  attaclc. 
For  their  belter  security,  seTcral  stockade  forts  were  huilt  in  the 
different  townships,  and  a  company  of  rangers  was  raised,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Hewitt.  This  company  was  destined  to  remain 
in  the  valley  for  its  defence,  and  to  ascertain  hyits  scouts  the  move- 
ments of  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  were  located  at  their  Indian 
(owns,  about  fifty  miks  up  the  Susquehanna.  In  the  spring  of  1778, 
lite  settlers,  fearing  an  attack,  sent  an  express  to  the  board  of  war, 
to  represent  the  danger  in  which  the.  settlement  at  Wyoming  was  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  Indians  and  torics,  and  to  request  that  the 
men  w  ho  had  gone  from  the  valley,  atid  joined  the  continental  army, 
might  be  ordered  to  return,  and  assist  in  the  defence  of  their  homes. 
Their  request  was  granted,  and  a  company,  commanded  by  Captain 
Spalding,  composed  of  wlint  remained  of  the  two  companies  before 
mentioned  as  having  been  enlisted  at  Wyoming,  set  out  for  the  valley, 
utd  were  within  two  days*  march  of  it,  on  the  day  of  the  fatal  bailie. 
About  the  first  of  June,  the  same  year,  a  scouting  party  from  Captain 
Hewiii*s  company  discovered  a  number  of  canoes,  with  Indians,  on 
the  nveral  some  distance  above  the  settlement,  and  a  few  days  after 
a  party  of  Indians  attacked,  and  killed  or  made  prisoners,  nine  or  ten 
men,  while  at  work  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  ten  miles  above 
the  fort.  Many  circumstances  indicated  the  approach  of  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  settlement  when 
Colonf]  Butler  arrived.  This  was  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  but  a 
few  days  before  the  battle.  On  the  first  of  July,  the  militia  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Uenison,  with  all  others  who  were  capable 
and  willing  to  bear  arms,  assembled  at  the  fort  in  Wilkesborre,  being 
the  principal  fort.  They  made  an  excursion  against  the  enemy,  killed 
two  Indians,  and  found  the  bodies  of  the  men  who  had  been  mur- 
dered by  them.  When  they  retunied,  each  man  was  obliged  to  go 
to  his  own  house  and  funiish  himself  with  provisions,  as  there  were 
Dane  collected  at  the  fori.  In  consequence  of  this  dispersion,  they 
^cre  not  able  to  assemble  again  until  the  3d  of  July,  when  their 
whole  strenjfth  amounted  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

It  probably  would  have  been  greater,  but  many  of  the  settlers 
chose  rather  to  remain  in  the  other  forts  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
their  families  and  property,  in  which  they  naturally  fell  a  greater  in- 
Krest  than  in  the  general  welfare.  Of  the  whole  force,  consisting 
of  the  militia  Captain  llewitt*s  company  of  rangers,  and  a  few 
volunteers,  including  several  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  valley,  Colonel  Butler  was  requested  to 
take  the  command.    The  whole,  as  before  stated,  amounted  to  about 
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three  hundred  and  6fty  men,  indifferently  furnished  with  arma  and 
ammunition. 

As  the  enemy  had  entered  the  valley  at  the  upper  end,  and  bad 
advanced  directly  towards  the  fort,  in  which  the  settlers  were  u- 
sembled,  the  object  of  the  savages  was  supposed  to  be  to  attack  them 
in  the  fort.  The  enemy  had  taken  fort  Wintcrmote,  and  one  other 
small  fort,  and  burnt  them,  and  were  burning  and  laying  waste  the 
■whole  country  in  their  progress.  Colonel  Butler  held  a  consultatioa 
with  the  officers,  and  it  was  decided  to  be  best  to  go  out  and  inter- 
cept the  progress  of  the  enemy,  if  possible,  and  put  an  end  to  tht 
scene  of  devastation  which  they  witnessed.  Being  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  country,  they  marched  out  some  distance  from  the  fort,  and 
formed  on  the  bank  of  a  creek,  in  a  very  advantageous  aituatioD. 
Here  they  lay  concealed,  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  advance 
to  attack  the  fort,  and  knowing  that  if  they  did  so  they  would  pass 
the  place  where  the  Americans  were  in  ambush.  In  this  situation 
they  remained  near  half  a  day,  hut  no  enemy  appearing,  a  councd 
was  called,  in  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  advancing  and  attacking  the  enemy,  or  of  returning  to 
the  fort,  there  to  defend  themselves  until  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Spalding*s  company,  which  was  daily  expected.  On  the  one  band, 
the  hope  of  succour,  and  their  uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of  ths 
enemy,  were  urged  as  reasons  for  returning ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  country,  which  would  inevitably  follow  such 
a  step,  together  with  the  insufHciency  of  the  fort,  and  the  want  of 
provisions  to  enable  them  to  stand  a  siege,  were  powerful  reasons  to 
favor  of  risking  an  immediate  battle.  Captain  Lazanis  Stewart,  a 
brave  man,  famous  in  the  country  for  his  exploits  among  the  ludiaas, 
and  whose  opinion  had  much  weight,  urged  an  immediate  attack; 
declaring  that  if  they  did  not  march  forward  that  day  and  attack  the 
enemy,  he  would  withdraw  with  his  whole  company.  This  left  tbcm 
no  alternative,  and  they  advanced  accordingly. 

They  had  not  gone  above  a  mile,  before  the  advance  guard  fired 
upon  some  Indians  who  were  in  the  act  of  plundering  and  burning  a 
house.  These  fled  to  their  camp,  and  gave  the  alarm  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  approaching.  Fort  Winterroote  was  at  this  time  the  head- 
quarters of  the  enemy.  Their  whole  force,  consisting  of  Indians, 
British,  and  toriea,  was,  as  near  as  could  be  afterwards  ascertained, 
about  one  thousand  men,  and  was  commanded  by  Colonel  John  But- 
ler, an  officer  of  the  British  army,  and  an  Indian  chief  called  Brandt. 
They  were  apparently  unapprised  of  the  movement*  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, until  the  return  to  the  main  body  of  those  Indians  who  had 
been  fired  upon.     They  immediately  extended  themselves  io  a  lina 
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from  the  fort,  across  a  plain  covered  with  pine  trees  and  underbrush. 
Wheu  formed,  the  right  of  the  enemy  rested  on  a  swamp,  and  their 
left  on  Fort  Wintermote.  The  Americans  marched  to  the  attack, 
also  in  a  line,  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  leading  on  llie  right  wing, 
opposed  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  at  the  bead  of  the  British  troops, 
painted  to  resemble  Indians ;  Colonel  Denison  was  on  the  left,  and 
opposed  by  Brandt  and  the  Indians.  In  tlus  position,  the  parties 
engaged,  and  each  supported  its  ground  for  some  time  with  much 
firmness.  At  length  the  Americans  on  the  right  had  the  advantage 
of  the  fight,  having  forced  the  enemy's  left  wing  to  retire  some  dis- 
tance. But  on  the  left  the  battle  soon  wore  a  different  aspect.  The 
Indians,  having  penetrated  the  swamp,  were  discovered  attempting 
to  get  into  their  rear.  Colonel  Denisoti  immediately  gave  orders 
far  the  left  to  fall  back  and  meet  them  as  they  came  out  of  the 
swamp.  This  order  was  misunderstood,  and  some  of  the  men  or  offi- 
ters  cried  out,  "  the  colonel  orders  a  retreat."  The  left  immediately 
g&re  way.  and  beforu  they  could  be  undeceived  as  to  the  object  of 
the  order,  the  line  broke,  and  the  Indians  ruslu^d  un  with  hideous 
yelli.  Colonel  Zebulon  Duller,  who  had  continued  on  horseback 
tbioaghout  the  day,  finding  that  the  right  vdng  was  doing  well,  rode 
towards  the  left.  When  he  got  a  little  more  than  half-way  down 
the  line,  he  discovered  that  his  men  were  retreating,  and  that  he  was 
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between  the  two  fires^  and  near  the  advancing  line  of  the  enemv. 
The  right  had  no  notice  of  the  retreat,  until  the  firing  on  i' 
had  ceased,  and  the  yplling  of  the  savages  indicated  their  m 
This  wing,  no  longer  able  to  maintitin  its  ground,  was  forced  to 
retreat,  and  the  rout  soon  became  general.  The  officers  wrre  [mo. 
cipally  killed  in  their  ineffectUQl  attempts  to  rally  the  men.  Tbr 
defeat  was  total,  and  the  loss  in  killed  was  variously  eslimaM  nt 
from  two  to  three  hundred  of  the  settlers.  Of  Captain  Hewitt's  WB- 
pany  but  fiftpen  escaped.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  also  coasidsf- 
able.  Colonels  Butler  and  Denison,  allhoug^h  much  exposed  lo  the 
enemy's  fire,  escaped.  Colonel  Butler  collected  four  or  five  roco 
together  in  their  flight,  directed  them  to  retain  their  arms,  and  wlira 
any  of  the  Indians,  who  were  scattered  over  the  plain,  hunting  for 
their  victims,  approached  the  little  party,  they  fired  upon  them,  and 
by  this  means  they  secured  their  retreat  to  Forty  fort.  Many  oftbe 
settlers,  at  the  commencement  of  their  flight,  had  thro\«n  auay  iWir 
arms,  that  they  might  be  better  able  tu  escape.  But  this  was  of  do 
avail,  for  the  Indians  overtook  and  killed  them  with  their  lomahawlu. 

HE  few  that  escaped,  assembled  at  Forty 
fort;  but  the  inhabilants  were  so  mucb 
disheartened   by  their  defeat,  that  they 
were  ready  to  submit  upon  any  termi  ' 
that  might  be  offered.    The  enemy  ic* 
fused  to  treat  with  Colonel  Butler,  orU 
give  quarter  to  any  continental  officer  or 
soldier.    Indeed,  it  had  been  determined, 
if  they    were   taken,   lo  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.     Coload 
Butler  then  left  the  valley,  and  proceeded 
to  a  place  on  the  Lehigh,  called  Gnadrn- 
hutten.     On  the  iourlh  of  July,  Colonel  Denison  and  Colonel  John 
Butler  entered  into  articles  of  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  the 
settlement.     By  these  articles  it  was  stipulated,  among  other  things, 
that  "the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  preserved,"  and  that  they 
should  *' occupy  their  farms  peaceably;"  that  "  the  continental  storw 
should  be  given  up,"  and  that  "  the  private  property  of  the  inhabrt- 
anls   should  be  preserved   entire  and  unhurt."     The    enemy   then 
marched  into  the  fort  ;  but  the  conditions  of  ihe  capitulation  were 
entirely   disregarded   on   their  part.      The    Indians  plundered  lbs 
inhabilants  indiscriminately,  and  stripped  them  even  of  snch  of  their 
wearing  apparel  as  they  chose  to  take.     Complaint  was  made  to 
Colonel  John  Butler,  who  turned  his  back  upon  Ihem,  saying  U 
could  not  control  the  Indians,  and  walked  out  of  the  fort.     The 
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people,  finding  that  they  were  Irft  to  the  mrrcy  of  the  lories  and 
•arages,  fled  from  the  valley,  and  made  the  best  of  their  v-ny,  about 
fif^y  miles,  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  nearest  settlement  of  their 
friends,  leaving  their  property  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  All  the  houses 
oo  the  north-west  side  of  the  Susquehnnna  were  plundered  and  burnt. 
TTiey  afterwards  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of  Wilkesbarre. 
Having  mccompliphed  their  hellish  purpose  of  deslruotion  and  desola- 
tion, the  main  body  of  the  enemy  returned  to  Ni-igura,  taking  with 
them  all  the  horses,  cattle,  and  other  property  which  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  destroy,  leaving  behind  them  nothing  but  one  vast, 
melancholy  scene  of  universal  desolation. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  and  Colonel  John  Butler  were  cousins.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Both  the  parlies  denied  having  any  knowledge  of  any 
relationship  subsisting  between  them. 

From  Gnadenhutten,  Colonel  Butler  wrote  to  the  board  of  war, 
giving  an  account  of  the  fatal  disaster  of  the  third  of  July.  He  then 
went  to  Stroudsbnrg,  in  Northampton  county,  where  he  found  Cap- 
lain  Spalding's  company,  and  some  fugitives  from  Wyoming.  Colo- 
nel Butler  was  ordered  to  collect  what  force  he  could,  and  with 
Spalding's  company  return  and  retake  possession  of  the  country.  This 
he  did  in  the  month  of  August  following.  On  his  return  to  the  valley, 
he  found  some  straggling  Indians,  and  also  a  small  party  driving  off 
callle.  These  were  soon  dispersed,  and  their  booty  taken  from  them. 
He  immediately  erected  a  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  established  a 
garrison.  By  orders  from  the  board  of  war,  he  continued  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  place  until  the  fall  of  1780,  during  which  time  the 
gurison  and  the  inhabitants  generally  suffered  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Indians.  Several  lives  were  lost,  and  they  killed  a  number 
of  the  Indians,  though  no  general  battle  was  fought.  General  Sulli- 
tan's  expedition  checked  for  a  while  their  ravages.  He  arrived  in 
Wyoming  in  the  spring  of  1779,  and  as  soon  as  proper  arrangements 
could  be  made,  he  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Indians,  leaving 
Colonel  Butler  in  the  command  of  Wyoming. 

By  orders  from  General  Washington,  dated.  "Head-Quarters, 
New  Windsor,  December  29th,  1780,"  Colonel  Butler  wae  directed 
to  deliver  the  post  at  Wyoming  to  Captain  Alexander  Mitchell,  and 
to  march  with  the  men  under  his  command  and  join  the  army.  This 
Was  stated  by  General  Washington  to  be  in  consequence  of  *'  Con- 
gren  having,  in  order  to  remove  all  cause  of  jealousy  and  discontent 
between  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  directed  me  to 
withdraw  the  present  garrison  of  Wyoming,  and  replace  Ihem  with 
troops  from  the  continental  army,  not  belonging  to  the  line  of  Penn- 
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iylvania  or  Cooneclicut,  or  cilizena  of  either  of  said  states."  In 
obedience  to  these  orders,  he  repaired  to  head-quarters,  aiid  remaiDcd 
with  the  army  during  the  rest  of  the  war. 

In  the  unhappy  dispute  between  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania,  arising  out  of  the  claims  which  the  latter  advanced  to 
the  lands  on  the  Susquehanna,  upon  whicli  the  former  had  settled, 
Colonel  Butler  took  an  active  part  m  favor  of  the  Connecticut  set- 
tlers. He  considered  them  as  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  the 
others  as  the  aggressors.  Open  hostilities  commenced  between  the 
parties  as  early  as  1769,  and  were  continued  until  after  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  The  New  England  people  were  twice  driven  from  their 
settlements,  though  they  returned  immediately  with  rcinforcemenle, 
and  repossessed  themselves  of  the  country.  Many  Uves  were  lost 
on  botli  sides,  and  iunumerable  hardships  endured,  during  this  unfor- 
tunate  contest.  No  very  general  engagement  ever  took  place  between 
the  parties.  The  principal  array  of  forces  which  was  at  any  time 
made  against  each  other,  was  at  the  defeat  of  Captain  Plunket,  in 
1775.  This  officer  had  marched  from  Northumberland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dispossessing  the  settlers  at  Wyoming,  and  taking  possession 
of  it  themselves  in  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania  claimants.  Colonel 
Butter  with  a  party  of  settlers  met  them  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley,  defeated  them,  and  drove  them  back.  The  decree  of  Tren- 
ton, as  it  IB  called,  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  by  determining,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  extended  over  the  disputed 
territory.  To  this  determination  Colonel  Butler,  with  most  of  the 
settlers,  yielded.  After  the  war  he  continued  to  reside  at  Wyoming, 
and  received  appointments  under  the  stale  of  Pennsylvania,  particu- 
Jarly  the  situation  of  lieutenant  of  the  county.  He  died  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1795,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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sprang  from  an  ancient 
and  honorable  family,  re- 
xident,  previously  to  ItiOO, 
in  the  west  of  England, 
which  Ihroui^h  six  auccespive  genera- 
lions  of  its  existence  on  this  continent* 
was  notable  for  its  attachincDt  to  mili- 
tary life.  Anthony  White,  the  first 
ancestor  of  the  name  that  came  from 
England,  was  a  zealous  officer  in  the 
royalist  army,  who  distinguished  himself  sufficiently  in  the  civil  wars 
to  win  the  approbation  of  liis  unfortunale  master,  equally  with  the 
dislike  of  the  Roundheads.  Shortly  after  the  execution  of  Charles, 
still  faithful  to  his  house,  and  more  and  more  dig^ustcd  with  the 
political  aspect  of  the  limes,  having  secured  by  some  means  or 
other  the  remnant  of  a  large  fortune,  he  sailed,  originally  with 
the  iotentioo  of  settling  in  Virginia ;  the  vessel,  however,  stopping 
at  the  Bermuda  Islands  he  there  became  fixed,  and  subsequently, 
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intimately  connected  with  the  government  of  those  islandi.  Upon 
the  restoration,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  King's  council,  and 
chief  of  one  of  the  group?,  an  office  which  appears  to  have  been 
hereditary,  as  it  was  attached  to  ihe  elder  branch  of  the  family  for 
several  generalions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  political  difTer- 
ences  which  rcRulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  William  III.  of  England,  nnd  his  wife  upon  the  throne,  Anthony 
White,  the  second  of  the  name,  inheriting  his  falber*a  military,  but 
not  his  political  predilections,  became  an  active  partisan  of  the 
whigs,  and  being  appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel,  fier>ed  with  the 
army  in  Ireland,  till  hostilities  terminated  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
Ab  a  reward  for  his  ser\'ices,  he  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  out  to 
his  native  islands,  as  a  member  of  the  king's  council  m  their  govern- 
ment, and  as  chief  justice  of  the  whole  group.  He  was  succeeded  as 
chief  of  one  of  the  groups  by  his  eldest  son,  I^onard  White,  who, 
with  the  bereditary  thirst  still  unquenchcd,  had  obtained  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  a  commission  in  the  British  navy,  and  served 
with  honorable  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  succession.     Anthcmy 
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White,  the  eldest  son  of  of  Leonard  White,  in  extreme  youth,  about 
17  1&,  sailed  for  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  Iiealth, 
by  the  change  of  climate.  After  a  ypar's  residence  there,  he  married 
into  a  diitlin^ighrd  family  of  Dutch  descent,  and  liis  health  again  be- 
coming delicate,  be  ^oon  after  sailed  for  home,  and  died  on  the 
passage  out.  Uia  widow,  as  if  to  restore  the  broken  military  suc- 
cession, marrif'd  an  ofhcer  of  distinction  in  the  British  navy,  and  the 
son  and  only  child,  after  having  amassed  a  targe  fortune  by  various 
civil  olhccs  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  obtained  thruugh  the  influ- 
ence of  his  family,  and  farmed  out  to  great  advantage,  at  last  took 
up  the  profession  of  arms.  He  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant- 
cotonel,  in  1751,  and  saw  some  «crvice  iu  the  Fn  nch  and  Indian 
war  which  followed.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  the  events  which  jm- 
mediHtely  preceded  the  declaration  of  independence,  being  advanced 

years,  be  retired  altogether  from  public  life,  but  beheld  with  pride 
satisfaction  his  only  son  select  that  parly  whose  principles  had 
alrrody  infected  all  the  chivalry  of  the  country. 

Anthony  Walton  White,  the  sixth  of  the  name,  and  the  last  repre* 
sentative  of  the  family  in  America,  waa  the  fourth  child,  and  only 
«0D  of  Anthony  White,  and  Elizabeth  Morris, — daughter  of  Governor 
Lewis  Morris. — and  was  born  on  the  7th  July,  1750,  at  his  father's 
country  seat,  near  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  taking  the  names  of 
his  father,  and  his  relative,  and  godfather,  Mr.  William  Walton  of 
New  York.  Of  his  early  life,  there  are  no  records  to  show  him 
the  hero  of  romantic  adventures,  and  the  possessor  of  the  martial 
flpiril  of  his  family.  The  only  son  of  a  family  eminently  In  the  pa- 
Iraoage  of  the  government,  and  educated  under  the  supervision  of 
his  father,  witti  the  expectation  of  inheriting  large  estates,  he  was 
intended  for  no  particular  profession  or  occupation,  other  than  that 
pert&miog  to  a  large  landholder,  in  a  young  country  half  wilder- 
OflU,  M  yet,  and  in  times,  when  the  mutterings  of  political  difHcuI- 
tics  were  first  becoming  audible,  though,  in  1761,  at  the  early  age 
of  eleven,  we  find  him  with  the  insatiable  cupidity  characteristic  of 
the  servants  of  a  monarchy,  in  possession  of  several  important  and 
bcrative  offices,  farmed  in  like  manner  as  those  of  hta  father,  and  no 
ilouht  with  equal  benefit.  Without  any  event  to  distinguish  his  life,  he 
remamed  thus,  the  nominal  holder  of  these  oflices,  (juietly  pursuing 
his  studies  wit  h  his  father,  and  assisting  him  iu  the  care  of  his  estate, 
"  '  '  outbreak  of  the  memorable  Revolution,  when  an  ardent  dis- 
,  it:i,  and  a  sincere  love  of  country,  induced  him  to  seek  adventure 
m  the  martial  service  of  his  native  land.  In  October,  1775,  he  re- 
ceived his  first  military  appointment,  as  aid  to  General  Washington, 
in  whoftp  miJTTary  family,  first  hearing  the  din  of  war,  he  continued 
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till  commissioned  by  Congress,  in  February,  1776,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  third  battalion  of  New  Jersey  troops,  and  as  commander 
of  the  outposts  of  the  army  under  Washington,  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  service  at  the  north,  till  1780.  In  February  of  that  year,  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  coinmandaQt  of  the  first  regiment  of 
cavalrv,  and  shortly  afterward,  was  ordered  by  General  Washini^ton 
to  the  south,  to  take  command  of  all  the  cavalry  in  the  southern 
army.  In  July,  of  1780,  having  been  repeatedly  urged  by  General 
Gales  to  hasten  the  equipment  of  the  cavalry,  and  with  all  despatch 
to  join  the  army,  ihcn  about  marching  to  meet  Cornwalhs  in  South 
Carolina,  despairing  of  assistance  from  the  govemmeat  of  Virginia, 
which  had  passed  resolutions  for  the  purpose,  but  was  unable  at 
that  lime  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Colonel  White,  actuated  with  an 
honorable  zeal  for  the  service,  procured  upon  his  own  personal  credit, 
the  funds  necessary  to  remount  and  support  for  a  short  time  two 
regiments,  with  which  he  marched  to  join  General  Gates,  but  not  in 
time  for  the  uofoitunate  battle  of  the  16th  of  August,  at  Camden, 
lost  from  a  want  of  calvary.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1781,  Colonel 
White  was  ordered  to  \'irgiuia,  again  to  co-operate  with  the  army 
under  La  Fayette,  against  Comwallis,  and  was  engaged  in  skirmish- 
ing with  various  success  against  the  celebrated  Colonel  Tarleton, 
until  the  junction  of  the  army  under  General  Washington,  from  the 
north,  with  that  under  La  Fayette,  and  the  capture  of  CornwaUis  at 
Yorktown. 

In  December  following.  Colonel  While,  with  his  command,  again 
marched  southward  to  the  Carolinas,  where  he  was  employed  for 
some  months  in  watching,  and  endeavoring  to  check  the  operations 
of  his  old  friend,  though  enemy,  Colonel  Tarleton.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Georgia,  where  he  contributed  largely,  by  the  boldness 
of  bis  charge,  with  a  part  of  the  cavalry,  in  cfl'ecling  a  happy  result 
to  the  mauffiuvre  of  General  Wayne,  ou  the  21st  of  May,  1782, 
before  Savannah.  Upon  the  evacuation  of  that  place  by  the  British 
forces,  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  entered  Charleston,  imme- 
diately after  the  retirement  of  the  enemy,  where  the  generosity  that 
distinguished  him  was  again  cxcmiilified,  by  his  becoming  sectirity 
for  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  by  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
regiments,  who  had  entered  the  city  in  want  of  almost  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  By  agreements  between  himself  and  his  officers  and 
.men,  he  was  to  be  protected  from  ultimate  loss,  by  payments  in 
tobacco — which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  sustained  currency  of 
the  times, — contracted  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  Charleston,  on  a 
certain  distant  day.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  that  year, 
or  to  the  inability  of  the  officers  lo  fulfil  their  contracts,  Colonel 
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White  was  obligee!,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors,  to  part  with 
property  at  the  enormous  sacrifices  peculiar  to  that  period.  With 
this  transaction  commenced  a  series  of  unfortunate  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, wtiich  at  last  reduced  him  from  weallli,  to  dependency  upon 
the  precarious  charity  of  iiis  country. 

N  the  spring  of  1783,  Colonel  White,  while 
still  in  Charleston,  was  mnrried  to  the 
young-,  beautiful,  and  wealthy  Margaret 
Ellis,  of  that  place,  who,  at  the  early  age 
of  fifteen,  brought  up  in  the  terrible  school 
of  a  city  held  by  a  foreign  and  mercenary 
enemy,  exhibited  the  accomplished  mind, 
and  firmness  of  temper,  which  slill  charac- 
terize and  sufilain  her,  in  the  sunken  fortune 
of  her  old  age. 
In  the  spring:  of  1784,  after  the  full  establishment  of  peace,  Colo- 
nel W^hite  with  his  family  came  north,  to  spend  iu  retirement  the 
remainder  of  a  life,  upon  which  fortune  had,  with  a  few  trifling 
exceptions  as  yet,  shed  only  a  pleasant  light.  I^nhappily  fur  his 
expectations,  he,  about  this  time,  was  persuaded  to  embark  in  a 
apeculalion  proposed  by  two  of  his  friends,  late  officers  in  the  army 
in  which  he  was  to  furnish  only  the  trifling  items  of  name  and  funds, 
and  in  return,  to  receive  the  undoubtedly  splendid  dividends  from  the 
adventure.  The  active  mcml^Ts  in  the  association,  in  the  three 
years  of  its  operations,  succeeded  only  in  the  accumulation  of  enor- 
mous debts,  which  be,  as  the  only  responsible  party,  was  obliged  to 
Baliafy.  Ignorant  of  all  manner  of  business,  liberal  to  extravagance, 
and  careless  in  his  general  style  of  living,  he  beheld  with  consterna- 
tion, creditors  of  whom  he  had  never  before  heard,  like  the  Shylocks 
of  reality,  demand  of  him  what,  to  a  man  of  like  conslilulional 
habits,  was  life  itself.  In  sati.sfyinir  them  he  utterly  sunk  his  own 
estates,  to  which,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  but  just  suc- 
ceeded. 

Id  1793,  he  removed  from  New  York  Island,  where  he  had  resided 
since  the  war,  to  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  in  his  native  state, 
where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  holding  several 
important  offices,  together  with  the  rank  of  adjutant,  and  afterward 
brigadier-general  conferred  upon  him  by  the  state. 

In  1794,  he  entered  again  for  a  short  lime,  upon  military  life. 
being  appointed  by  President  Washington,  general  of  cavalry  in  the 
expedition  under  Lee,  against  the  western  insurgents,  in  the  delicate 
fnanagement  of  which,  he  won  not  only  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  government,  and  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
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in  which  the  army  was  quarlered^  but  also  the  rcftpect  aud  griktituue 
of  the  pnsuiiers,  whuiii  upon  the  close  of  the  expedition  he  couducted 
to  Philadelphia. 

For  several  years  aflcr  his  la&t  active  military  employment,  General 
White  lived  in  peaceful  seclusion  at  his  hoiue  in  the  city  of  New 
Brunswick,  dividing  his  time  between  his  books,  and  the  fusciiiiiting 
imd  accoinplislted  scMiiely  around  him,  of  which  Uovemor  Paterson, 
i  nd  Colonel  John  Bayard,  of  Dclawure,  his  brothers-in-law,  his  gueit 
and  friend  the  celebrated  Kosciusko,  and  Judge  Morris,  of  New 
Jersey,  formed  the  most  notable  oinamcuts. 

Dul  miiifurtune  still  pursued  hiiu,  and  unseen  and  unanticipalcd, 
caroe  upon  him  with  thai  grealer  terribleness,  which  m  ancient 
unchristian  times  would  have  been  attributed  to  the  malignancy  of 
some  unpropiliated  deity.  The  fortune  of  his  wife,  which  even  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  insolvency  of  the  state*, 
had  still  left  great,  was  almost  completely  wrecked  by  the  cupidity 
and  improWdence  of  a  man,  alike  distinguished  in  public  and  private 
life,  and  in  whom  a  confidence  had  been  reposed,  desen'ing  of  a 
better  return.  Broken  in  spirit,  health,  and  fortune,  General  While, 
shortly  after  this  occurrence^  thought  he  saw  an  angel  of  comfort 
lovingly  approach  him,  when  he  meditated  upon  the  gratitude  of 
republics.  Impressed  with  the  justice  of  his  claims  and  the  nect*S' 
sity  of  bis  circumstances,  he  petitioned  Congress  for  the  repayment 
of  the  money  he  had  expended  in  1780,  for  the  support  of  his  regi- 
mcnts,  and  which  in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  with  the  state  of 
Virginia,  had  not  been  allowed  for  want  of  full  legal  evidence.  Iq 
consequence  of  the  confusion  of  the  times,  this  hud  unfortunately 
been  lost.  After  frequently  raising  bis  hopes,  and  as  often  depress- 
ing them,  Congresa  at  Inst  resolved  that  the  government  was  adverse 
to  all  claims  of  revolutionary  officers  just  or  otherwise. 

Baffled  in  his  expectations  of  relief,  and  now  well  instructed  in  the 
great  truth,  that  on  earth,  belief  in  the  attainment  of  justice,  was  as 
often  visionary  as  many  a  dream  of  youth,  and  bn ike n -hearted  by 
tliis  striking  excmphficAion  of  the  neglect  and  ingratitude  of  repub- 
lics, for  those  who  serve  them,  General  White  shortly  Bfler  died, 
at  the  early  age  of  fifty-three,  leaving  to  his  widow  and  daughter, 
the  same  comfortable  reflections,  that  hastened,  premntutety,  hia 
own  decease. 

In  person.  General  White  was  tall  aud  elegantly  formed,  and  was 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  regularity  of  his  features,  and  the  fine 
expression  of  his  face,  the  dignity  and  grace  of  his  manner,  tlie  scru- 
pulous attention  to  his  dress,  which  distinguished  the  gentleman  of 
his  time,  and  for  the  excellence  of  his  horsemanship.     Karly  com- 
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minoiifd  in  the  cavalry  service,  he  soon  became,  perhaps,  the  moat 
accomplishr^d  and  effective  rider,  and  the  best  niusUT  of  horse  in  the 
army,  and  through  hfe  retained  the  soldierly  bearing  for  which  he 
w&s  noted  during  his  military  c:ireer. 

The  character  of  General  While,  briefly,  might  be  recorded  by 
those  two  words,  with  which  the  poet,  in  his  elevated  ideas  of 
humanity,  well  described  the  noblest  work  of  God,  He  was  gay, 
without  approaching  licentiousness ;  a  man  of  the  world,  without 
hypocrisy  or  degradation  of  the  affections,  ardent  and  impetuojs  to 
rashne&s,  hospitable  to  extravagance,  possessing  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
without  its  Quixotism,  vain  and  proud  in  the  conlcmplalion  of  his 
ownreclilude,  yet  never  offending  the  self-love  of  others,  generous 
and  charitable,  while  forgetful  of  his  own  interests.  A  patriot,  with- 
out thought  of  reward  or  distinction,  practising  the  principles  of 
chrislianity,  without  displaying  them  by  moroseness,  bigotry,  or 
Pharisaical  ostentation,  and  to  the  time  of  his  death,  eminently 
maintaining  with  integrity  the  public  and  private  relations  of  life, 
in  which  destiny  had  placed  him.  Bom  a  favorite  child  of  fortune, 
while  such,  he  possessed,  and  exercised,  and  rejoiced  in  all  the  bril- 
Uant  and  fascinating  qualities,  with  which  men  shine  in  society,  and 
when  in  later  years  he  saw  wealth,  and  with  it  its  eclat,  take  to  itself 
wings,  though  dismayed  and  despondent,  still  he  faltered  not  in  the 
principles  that  had  characterized  his  life,  but  wrapping  about  him 
the  robe  of  patient  endurance,  like  the  stern  old  Koman,  died  with 
the  grace  that  became  one  who  could  not  with  dignity  complain. 
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ONATHAN  WILLIAMS  was  born  id  Boston. 
in  the  year  1750,  anH  from  bis  childhood,  he 
received  the  best  English  education,  which  the 
opportunities  of  that  place  then  afTordcd.  In- 
tended for  the  profession  of  his  father,  who 
was  largely  engaged  in  commercial  aflaira, 
Jonathan  was  early  taken  from  school  and 
placed  in  the  counting-house.  Desirous  of  im- 
proving himself,  he  devoted  his  evenings  and  other  leisure  moments 
to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  by  this  means  he  gained  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  the  classics,  and  a  ready  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  French  language,  both  in  speaking^  and  writing 
it.  His  being  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  enabled  him  to  make 
a  number  of  voyages  to  many  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  to 
various  parts  of  Europe.  His  letters  of  business  from  these  places 
displayed  much  maturity  of  observation  and  judgment.  In  the  year 
1770,  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  England,  in  company  with  hit 
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brother  and  an  uncle^  iVfr.  John  Williams,  who  had  b«en  a  local  com- 
jnissioner  under  the  British  government.  On  his  arriTal  in  London, 
be  woB  received  with  great  kindness  by  his  grand-uncle,  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  insisted  upon  his  makiug^  his  residence  his  home,  during  Ins 
stay  in  England.  Mr.  WjlliamH  remained  about  a  year  in  Enslnnd, 
during  which  time  he  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  it. 
In  1772,  he  again  went  to  England.  In  consequence  of  his  relation- 
ship with  Dr.  Franklin,  he  was  in  his  various  voyages  intrusted  with 
letters  and  communications  on  the  then  engrossing  subject  of  the 
political  relations  between  England  and  America  ;  by  this  means  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  most  prominent  men  of  that  day,  and 
though  then  very  young  in  mental  cultivation  and  resources,  fae  was 
their  fit  companion. 

In  a  letter  written  in  September,  1774,  from  England,  to  his 
father,  he  says :  "  With  regard  to  politics,  nothing  has  occurred,  nor 
do  I  liuakany  thing  will  happen  till  the  parliament  sits,  when  I  dare 
say  there  will  be  warm  work,  and  I  have  great  hope  that  American 
affairs  will  wear  a  better  aspect ;  for  the  ministry,  I  hare  reason  to 
tltink,  wilt  find  a  greater  opposition  than  they  expect. 

'*  Unanimity  and  firmness  must  gain  the  point.  I  can't  help  repeat- 
ing it,  though  I  believe  I  have  written  it  twenty  times  before.  The 
newspapers  which  used  to  be  the  vehicles  of  all  kinds  of  abuse  on 
the  poor  Bostonians,  are  now  full  of  pieces  in  our  favor.  Here  and 
there  an  impertinent  scribbler,  like  an  expiring  candle  flashing  from 
the  socket,  shows,  by  bis  scurrility,  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  and 
the  corruptness  of  his  heart." 

In  1775,  he  made  a  short  visit  lo  France,  of  which,  in  one  of  hie 
letters,  he  thus  speaks :  "  I  have  passed  two  months  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner  possible,  except  with  regard  to  my  reflections  rela- 
tive to  my  unhappy  country,  which  always  attend  me  wherever  I  go. 
I  found  throughout  France  a  general  attention  lo  our  disputes  with 
Britain,  and  to  a  man,  all  that  country  are  in  our  favor.  They  sup- 
pose England  to  have  arrived  at  its  pinnacle  of  glory,  ami  that  the 
empire  of  America  will  rise  on  the  ruins  of  this  kingdom;  and  I 
really  believe,  that  when  we  shall  be  involved  in  civil  war,  they  will 
gladly  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  renewing  their  attacks  on  an 
old  enemy,  who  they  imagiue  will  be  so  weakened  by  its  intestine 
broils,  aa  to  become  an  easy  conquest." 

The  early  destiny  of  Mr.  Williams  separated  him  from  the  country 
to  which  he  afterwards  lived  to  devote  years  of  usefulness  and  good 
example.  In  1777,  he  was  appointed  commnrcial  agent  of  the 
United  States,  and  resided  principally  at  Nantes.  In  September, 
1779,  he  was  married,  at  the  hotel  of  the  Dutch  ambassador  at 
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Paris,  to  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  William  Alexander,  of  Edin- 
burgh.   In  1763,  he  received  a  commission  from  the  Formers  Gi'ocral 
of  Franrc,  lo  supply  lh**m  with  lobiicco,  which  was  then,  as  il  novru, 
a  goveniineiit  munopoty.     After  this  appointnienl,  he  removed  Lo  Si. 
Genuaius,  where  he  resided  until  1785,  when  he  relumed  wilk  Dr. 
Frankliu  lo  ibe  United  States.     In  1788,  he  sailed  for  the  last  lime 
to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  family  to  Philadelphia, 
which  he  had  selected  as  the  place  of  his  future  residence.    On  bis 
return,  in  1790,  he  was  met  with  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death 
of  his  earliest,  best,  and  kindest  friend,  Dr.  Franklin.     Mr.  Wilhonu 
purchased  a  country  scat  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  PhiU* 
dclphia,  where  he  devoted  bis  attention  to  mathematical  investigation, 
botany,  medicine,  and  the  law,  and  be  acquired  sufficient  of  the  last, 
to  be  for  several  years  an  intelligent  and  valuable  judge  of  the  couri 
of  common  pleas  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1794,  he  accompanied  the  forces  sent  to  quell  the  westera 
insurrection  in  Pennsylvania.  Jn  1800,  he  was  appointed  a  major 
in  the  United  Slates  artillery,  and  soon  after  a  colonel  in  the  corps 
of  engineers,  and  chief  of  the  military  academy  at  West  Point.  The 
fortress  at  New  York  which  bears  his  name,  was  constructed  whilst 
he  was  in  the  engineer  department.  It  is,  however,  as  the  head  of 
the  military  academy,  that  he  rendered  the  most  service  to  his  coun- 
try. Under  his  direction,  the  institution  steadily  advanced  in  charac- 
ter, and  all  who  were  acquainted  with  its  regulations  and  discipliDCi 
acknowledged  its  advantages.  But  it  was  not  until  the  heroic  deeds 
of  M'Uae,  Gibson,  Wood,  and  Macomb  had  so  largely  contributed  10 
an  honorable  peace,  in  the  war  of  18 12,  that  the  military  school 
became  a  source  of  interest  and  pride  with  the  nation.  These  accoin- 
plishcd  and  intrepid  officers  wore  first  taught  to  be  thorough  soldiert 
by  Colonel  Williams. 

Colonel  WiUiams,  prevented  by  his  peculiar  station  from  shariii| 
the  duties  of  the  field,  had  obtained  a  promise,  that  incase  of  attack, 
the  fortifications  be  had  constructed  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  shouU 
be  placed  under  liis  command.  At  the  near  prospect  that  the  enenif 
would  invade  the  city,  he  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  that  promiBB. 
which  was  refused  him  ;  and  after  a  protracted  correspondence  with 
the  war  department,  upon  the  subject,  he  resigned  his  commiysiun  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States.  Immediately  after  his  resignation 
he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  New  York  a  hrigadier-genoral. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  CongT«» 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  But  he  did  not  live  to  requite  by  his 
abilities  and  experience,  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1815,  his  useful  life  terminated.     Although 
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valoix   barber 

'jocB  la.  xhm  year    1751,  in 

PmcdaB*     New     Jersey, 

ha    WM    edacat«d. 

rknrvf  POBDrtoD  Col- 

>K*  ba  soak  ciiarce  af  the  academy 

ii  £3sxabaiiMnaat,  ^nr  Jrneir.  wbick 

Boaa  ^"^TT  (NiatealMl  fbr  the  hi|;li 

state  of  petfiMtiaa  to  which  ha  bcouf  ht 

LU    Wbia  ha  vaa  thoa   eaiployed, 

Alexaadtr    Rtmillott,    aad    aereral 

ollaus<i£thaBa  mho  aftarK-ards  became 

ifiiliilgiiiihad  ia  pnfatic  affair*,  ncetvial  the  bmefita  of  his  iastniction. 

Tha  necMsitisfl  of  the  cooxitrT,  uMioced  Fraocss  to  ahawton   bis 

paa^ifid  or  .A  eaanA  tfaa  amf  at  aa  carlj  period. 

Wm  aad  hu    la  were  u<B<.e«»  in  tbe  Jasev  line;  hii 

bmthiT  John  hnlil  «  commaod  in  ibe  Xcw  Turk  line.  Daring  the 
year  ITTrl  '-  two  commiatioaa,  one  from  CoDgress^ 

dalrd  the  u> / . .  appointing  him  major  of  the  third  bat- 

talion of  Jcriey  croopB ;  the  aiW,  which  bore  date  the  eighth  of 
NoTMobor,  waa  from  tha  Xew  Jerser  l^islatttTe,  appointing  him 
|ient«aanl-co1<iBel  of  the  third  Jsnef  reginrat.  This  appointmenl 
wa«  confirmed  by  Coagraai  in  th«  oommencemeat  of  the  following 
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year,  and  soon  after,  Colonel  Barberbccame  assistant  inspector-gene- 
ral of  the  amiy,  under  Baron  Steuben.  The  Baron  addressed  a  teller 
to  him  at  the  time,  in  which  he  anticipateB,  from  the  cliarcicter  of 
Colonel  Barber,  a  rapid  advance  in  the  character  of  the  truups  under 
his  inspection.  That  his  expectations  were  realized,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  high  esliniatiuu  in  which  Colonel  Barber  was  held  by  the 
commander-in-chief  and  other  general  ufhcers.  The  ri^idtiess  of  his 
discipline,  however,  did  not  make  Colonel  Barber  unpopular  with  the 
men.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandy- 
vine,  Gennantown,  and  Monmouth.  In  this  latter  conflict,  he  was 
■everely  wounded,  yet  the  correspondence  of  General  Washington 
shows  that  his  disability  from  field  service  did  not  prevent  him  from 
employing  his  active  mind  in  the  service  of  the  cause.  In  1779,  as 
adjutant -general,  he  served  under  General  Sullivan,  in  bis  Indian 
campaign,  and  received  a  wound  at  the  batllc  of  Newtown.  He 
was  very  highly  complimenled  by  General  Sullivan  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  for  his  meritorious  conduct.  He  was  actively  engaged 
at  the  battle  of  Springfield,  where  his  brother-in-law,  Lieutenant 
Ogden,  was  slain. 

To  Colonel  Barber  was  assigned  the  difhcult  task  of  reducing  to 
subordination  the  Jersey  line,  at  the  time  of  its  mutiny.  In  the  face 
of  their  threat  to  shoot  any  officer  who  should  molest  them,  Colonel 
Barber  entered  upon  the  execution  of  this  duty,  and  his  personal 
popularity  had  the  influence  of  restraining  many  of  the  mutinous, 
and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  final  success  of  General  "Washing- 
ton's measures  to  restore  order. 

In  1781,  Colonel  Barber  accompanied  the  army  to  Yorktown,  and 
was  present  at  its  siege  and  capture.  The  termination  of  the  war 
soon  followed,  but  on  the  day  when  General  Washington  intended 
to  communicate  to  the  officers  the  news  of  peace,  the  life  of  Colonel 
Barber  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close.  Many  of  the  oflicers,  and 
such  of  their  wives  as  were  in  cjimp,  were  invited  to  dine  with  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  among  them  Colonel  Barber  and  his  wife. 
He  was  acting  as  olTiccr  of  the  day  at  the  time,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  happened  to  pass  a  place  where  some  soldiers  were 
felling  a  tree,  which  accidentally  fell  upon  him,  crushing  horse  and 
rider  instantly  to  death.  His  seeming  untimely  fate  was  universally 
lamented,  and  his  widow  received  letters  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
fxoxa  many  in  every  runlv,  who  knew  his  virtues  and  deplored  his  loss 
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racier  as  a  pntriot,  and  t!»e  noble  struggles  he  has  made,  in  defence 
of  ihe  independence  of  his  own  country,  and  to  realize  ihc  last 
hopes  of  his  friends,  a  sketch  of  his  life  cannot  but  be  interesting, 
and  properly  belongs  to  a  work  containing  the  memoirs  of  the  mili- 
tary heroes  of  the  American  revolutionary  war.  This  high-minded 
patriot  was  first  distinguished  in  the  war  which  terminated  in  the 
first  diemembermcnt  of  Poland  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

Poland  had  long  been  distracted 
with  dissensiorls,  often  brenking  out 
into  civil  war;  and  particularly  since 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  which  led  to  the  in- 
terference of  HuRRin,  and  afterward 
that  dangerous  neiglibor  ahvuys  had  a 
strong  party  in  Poland,  and  generally 
a  controlling  influence.  Charles  Xll. 
conqnercd  Augustus,  and  compelled 
him  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  Stanislaus 
Leczinski,  whom  he  bad  previously 
caused  lobe  elected  king.  The  armies 
of  the  Czar,  which  Augustus  had 
Cbirioi  SJL  availed  himself  of,  had  not  been  suflS- 

cient  to  save  him  from  this  humiliating  result.  The  battle  of  Pul- 
towa  overthrew  the  power  of  Charles  ;  and  Augustus  was  restored  by 
the  aid  of  Russia,  the  latter  taking  care  to  be  well  paid  for  its 
friendly  mlerfcrence.  During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  and  his  son, 
Augustus  II.,  Poland  was  little  belter  than  a  Russian  province,  sur- 
rounded by  Russian  troops;  and  the  country  torn  to  pieces  by 
contentions  among  the  nobles,  they  were  kept  on  the  throne  only  by 
the  power  of  Russia. 

On  the  death  of  Augustus  II.  in  176*1,  CalharinB  11.  Empress  of 
Russia,  compelled  the  Diet  to  elect  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  a  Pole 
of  noble  rank,  who  had  resided  for  some  time  at  Petersburgh,  and 
made  lumself  agreeable  to  the  empress,  who  supposed  that  his 
election  would  promote  the  influence  and  designs  of  Russia.  This 
increased  the  disorders,  and  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  two  great 
parties,  the  Russian  and  anti-Russian,  towards  each  other.  At  this 
time,  to  their  political  causes  of  dissension,  were  added  those  of 
religion.  The  Protestants,  who  in  Poland  were  called  dissidents, 
had  long  been  tolerated,  but  still  suflered  under  many  civil  disabili- 
ties, which  were  greatly  increased  by  a  decree  that  was  passed 
during  tl)e  interregnum  that  preceded  the  election  of  Poniatowski. 
They  were,  in  a  great  measure,  denied  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
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worship,  and  excluded  from  all  political  privileges.  This  unjust  and 
impolitic  measure  roused  the  spirit  of  the  protestants;  they  peti- 
tioned and  remonstrated  ;  they  applied  to  the  courts  of  Russia* 
Prussia,  Great  Britain,  and  Denmark,  all  of  which  remonstrated  to 
the  government  of  Poland,  but  without  any  essential  effect.  Some 
unimportant  concessions  were  made,  which  did  not  satisfy  the  dissi- 
dents, who  were  determined  to  maintain  their  rights  with  their  blood, 
being-  encouraged  lo  this  determination  by  assurance  of  support  from 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The  Catholics  were  not  behind  their 
opponents  in  preparations  for  war,  the  **  Confederation  of  the  Barr" 
formed  the  bulwark  of  their  strength  and  hopes.  With  both  parties, 
religion  and  liberty  became  the  watchword  and  a  signal  for  war. 
The  confederaictj  as  the  CalhoHcs  were  denominated,  not  only  wished 
to  overcome  their  opponents,  but  to  dethrone  Stanislaus,  and  rescue 
the  country  from  the  influence  of  Russia.  This  desperate  civil  war 
was  very  gratifying  to  the  ambitious  neighbors  of  Poland,  who,  a 
considenddo  time  before,  had  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  for  the 
conquest  and  partition  of  Poland.  The  armies  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  invaded  the  countr)*  in  various  directions,  and  seized  on 
different  provinces. 

The  confederates,  or  the  anti-Russian  party,  comprising  most  of 
the  distinguished  Polish  patriots,  made  a  resolute  and  determined 
struggle ;  but,  being  feebly  supported  by  Saxony  and  France,  and 
liavingto  contend  with  numerous  forces  of  the  coalition  which  invaded 
the  country,  as  well  as  those  of  their  opponents  at  home,  they  wera 
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defeated  in  every  quarter,  and  the  country  left  a  prey  to  the  three 
royal  plunderers.  They  issued  a  tnanifesto,  declaring  that  the  dia* 
seusioQS  and  disorders  of  Poland  hud  rnndered  their  interference 
necessary,  and  that  ihey  had  adopted  combined  measures  for  the  re> 
estabtishment  of  good  order  in  Poland,  and  the  settlement  of  its  ancient 
constitution,  and  to  secure  the  national  and  popular  liberties  of  the 
people  on  a  solid  basis.  Dut  the  stxurity  nnd  protection  which  they 
afforded  to  unhappy  Poland,  was  like  that  which  the  wolf  afTords  to 
the  lamb,  and  the  tears  they  shed  over  her  misfortunes,  were  like 
those  of  the  crocodile  when  preying  on  its  victim.  Instead  of  secur- 
ing the  right  of  the  dissidents,  which  was  the  professed  object  of 
the  war,  the  combined  sovereigns  thought  only  of  aggrandizing  them- 
selves; and,  after  great  difficulty,  they  Bnally  succeeded  in  dividing 
the  spoil,  a  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Polnnd  being  concluded  at 
Petersburg,  in  February.  1772.  Russia  took  a  large  proportion  of 
the  eattern  provinces  ;  Austria  appropriated  to  herself  a  fertile  tract 
on  the  southwest,  and  Prussia  the  commercial  district  in  the  north- 
west, including  the  lower  part  of  Vistula  ;  leaving  only  the  centr;il 
provinces,  comprising  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  the  modem  and  ancient 
capital.  Thus  was  Poland  despoiled  by  three  royal  robbers,  which 
"Europe  witnessed,  not  without  astonishment,  hut  without  anyeffectual 
interference.  The  courts  of  London,  Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Copen- 
hagen, remonstrated  against  this  violent  usurpation,  which  probably 
had  as  much  effect  as  was  expected — none  at  all. 

.^^^^  ~1N  this  unjust  and  cruel  war,  Kosciusko  hod  taken 
\1^M  ^^  *^  active  and  zealous  part  in  defence  of  the  in- 
^1  I  dependence  of  his  country  :  but  his  patriotism  and 

^^k  I  exertions  were  unavaihng;  the  patriotic  Poles  could 

^H  I  not  resist  the  power  of  faction  and  the  invading 

I  ^H  I  armies  of  three  formidable  neighbors.  To  strengthen 

I  ^H  I  their  acquisitions,  the  alhed  powers  insisted  on  Sla- 

/^^^\  nisluus  convoking  a  diet  to  sanction  the  partition ; 
■^^^^^**  and,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  three  power- 
ful armies,  the  diet  refused  to  ratify  this  injustice 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  but,  by  promises  of  favors,  and  by  profuse 
nse  of  money  among  the  members,  together  with  the  influence  of 
military  force,  a  majority  of  six  in  the  senate,  and  of  one  in  the 
aiflcmbly,  was  at  length  obtained  in  favor  of  the  iniquitous  measure, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  io  adjust  the  terms  of  the  parti- 
tion. This  completed  the  humiliation  nnd  degradation  of  Poland^ 
and  occasioned  many  of  her  most  distinguished  patriots  to  leave 
their  dismembered  and  unhappy  country.  This  took  place  In  May, 
1773.     Kosciusko  was  among  those  who  retired  from  the  country. 
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The  war  thai  broke  out  between  the  Aioencan  colonies  and  Great 
Britani,  opened  a  field  for  military  adventurers  from  Europe,  it  being 
supposed  that  America  was  destitute  of  men  of  military  scieucc  and 
experience,  and  being  justly  re^rded  as  a  contest  for  lil>ertyi  between 
an  infant  people,  few  in  number,  and  with  feeble  meansi  and  Ibe 
most  powerful  nalitm  on  earth,  many  patriots  of  the  oH  world 
repaired  to  America  as  volunteers  io  the  cause  of  freedom.  TIic 
6r8l  events  and  successes  of  the  contest,  and  the  dignified  attitude 
assumed  by  llie  solemn  declaration  of  indcptrndence,  produced  the 
most  favornbie  impression  abroad,  which  brought  many  disiinguwhtd 
foreigners  to  our  shores'in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1777.  The 
distinguished  Polish  patriot,  who  is  (he  subject  of  this  brief  notice, 
and  his  countryman,  Cuuni  Pulaski,  were  among  the  number.  It  ii 
not  known  at  what  lime  either  of  them  arrived,  but  it  is  believed  it 
was  early  in  the  year  1777,  as  the  latter  was  present  and  distio* 
guished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  So  many  foreigners 
of  distinction  arrived,  that  Congress  was  embarrassed  in  giving  then 
employment,  corresponding  with  their  expectations  and  rank  ;  and, 
from  the  commissions  which  were  given  to  foreigners,  disagreeable 
jealousies  were  produced  among  the  native  officers  of  the  continejital 
army.  Kosciusko,  like  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  and  others,  had  \ten 
influenced  wholly  by  patriotic  motives  and  an  ardent  attachment  to 
liberty ;  he  had  no  occasion  to  acquire  military  fame,  and  be  pof- 
sessed  a  soul  which  raised  him  infinitely  above  becoming  a  mir- 
cenary  soldier.  He  wanted  neither  rank  nor  emolument ;  his  object 
was  to  serve  the  cause,  not  to  serve  himself.  He  however  rcceivwi 
a  coloners  commission,  and  was  employed  under  General  Greene,  lO 
the  soul  hern  campaign  of  1 7  8 1 .  In  the  attack  on  Ninety-Six,  a  very 
strong  post  of  the  enemy  in  South  Carolina,  Kosciusko  being  askil* 
fulenginepr.Greene  intrusted  to  him  the  important  duty  of  preparing 
and  constructing  the  works  for  the  siege.  He  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice until  after  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktowu,  which  termi- 
nated all  the  important  operations  of  the  war. 

On  leaving  America,  Kosciusko  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  exerted  himself  for  the  improvement  of  the  political  cwi- 
dition  of  hie  countrymen,  and  promoting  the  general  prosperity.  Ifl 
1789,  he  was  made  major-general  in  the  Polish  army.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  campaign  of  1792  against  the  Russians,  bat 
king  Stanislaus  having  soon  after  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  Emprc» 
Catharine,  and  Poland  being  occupied  by  Kussian  troops,  Kosciusko 
with  several  other  officers  left  the  service,  and  w  ithdrew  to  Germany. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Poland,  at  the  beginning  of  1794, 
Kosciusko  was  put  ol  tlie  head  of  the  national  forces,  which  were 


hastily  assembled,  and  in  a  great  measure  were  destitute  of  arms  and 
Tiillery.     In  April,  1794,  iie  defeated  u  numerically  superior  Rus- 
Bian  force  at  UacUwice.    Again  in  the  month  of  June,  he  attacked 
tlie  united  Hussians  and  Prussians  near  Warsaw,  but  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  n  tire  into  his  intrenched  camp  before  the  capital.  He 
then  defended  that  city  for  two  months  against  the  combined  forces 
of  Ru»fiia  and  Prussia,  and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege.     Fresh 
Husflian  armies,  however,  having  advanced  from  the  interior  under 
^vwarrow  and  Ferscn,  Kosciusko  marched  against  them  with  twenty- 
one  thousand  men.    The  Russians  were  nearly  three  times  the  num- 
l>er,  and  on  the  lOlh  of  October  the  battle  of  Macziewice  took  place, 
^bout  fifty  miles  from  Warsaw.  After  a  desperate  struggle  the  Poles 
"Werfl  routed,  and  Knsciujtko  being  wounded,  was  taken  prisoner,  ex* 
claiming  thai  there  was  an  end  of  Poland.     The  storming  of  Praga 
l^y    Suwarrow,    and   the   capitulation    of   Warsaw   soon    followed. 
ICosciusko  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  state  prisoner,  but  being 
tiflerwards  released  by  the  emperor  Paul,  he  proceeded  lo  Lon- 
<iloD.     He  was  here  treated  with  great  consideration,  on  account  of 
his   eminent  services  and  suflerings  in  the  cause  of  his  country 
"While  residing  in  London,  he  was  still  sulTering  with  wounds  which 
he  had  received  in  his  last  battle  with  the  Russians.     His  portrait 
was  painted  several  times,  reclining  upon  a  sofa,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving;  once  we  belie\«  by  Mr.  West.     After  residing 
tome  time  in  London,  he  returned  to  America,  where  he  was  received 
as  the  illustrious  defenders  of  our  country  are  always  received,  with 
every  mark  of  distinction. 
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He  went  to  France  in  1799.  Najwleon  repeatedly  endravorcdto 
engage  Kosciusko  to  enter  hiB  servicu  as  Dombrowski  uuil  biher 
Polish  oflicers  tiad  dune,  and  to  use  the  influence  of  his  name  among 
bis  counlrymeu  to  excite  them  against  Russia ;  but  Kosciusko  nw 
through  the  selGsh  ambition  of  the  conqueror,  and  declined  appear- 
ing again  on  the  political  stage.  A  proclamation  to  bis  couiitr;, 
which  the  French  Monileur  ascribed  to  him  in  IS06,  was  a  fabricft- 
tion. 

He  continued  to  live  in  retirement  In  France  until  18  1-t,  when  be 
wrote  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  recommending  to  him  the  fate  cf 
his  country.  In  1815,  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  kiugdoo 
of  Poland,  Kosciusko  wrote  again  to  the  emperor,  thanking  hin 
for  what  he  had  done  for  the  Poles,  but  entreating  him  to  exteod 
the  benefit  of  nationality  to  the  Lithuanians  also,  and  o&ering  for 
his  boon  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  his  service.  Soo& 
after  he  wrote  to  Prince  Czartorinski,  testifying  likewise  his  grtti* 
tude  for  the  revival  of  the  Polish  name,  and  his  disappointment  il 
the  crippled  extent  of  the  new  kingdom,  which,  however,  he  allri* 
bulcd  not  to  the  intention  of  (he  emperor,  but  to  the  policy  of  hil 
cabinet,  and  concluded  by  saying  that,  as  he  could  be  of  do  farther 
use  to  his  country,  he  was  going  to  end  his  days  in  Swilzerliind. 

In  1816,  Kosciusko  settled  at  Soleure  in  Switzerland,  where  bc 
applied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  died  in  October,  1837, 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  His  remains  were  removel 
to  Cracow,  by  order  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  placed  in  the  vaulti 
of  the  kings  of  Poland.  His  countrymen  subsequently  raised  I 
colossal  monument  to  his  memory  on  a  plain  near  Cracow. 

A  beautiful  monument  to  his  memory,  has  been  erected  at  W«i 
Point,  by  the  cadets  of  the  Military  Academyt  at  an  expense  of 
about  five  thousand  dollars. 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  MORGAN  LEWIS. 

jONG  life  and  diKlinguisheil  honors  crowned  the  servicps 
of  this  noble  patriot  of  the  Revolution.     He  was  the 
son    of  Mr.   Francis  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  indnpendence,  and  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the    IGth   of  October,    1754.     He  graduated  at 
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TIm  hou*e  in  which  0«&Anl  Fnuurr  diad,  StiUwafatr^ 

Princeton  College,  1773,  when  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
law,  in  llie  ofTice  of  Mr.  John  Jay,  nflcrwarils  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  vrar,  1775,  Mr.  Lewis 
joined  the  American  army  under  General  Washington,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  lioston,  and  continued  in  active  service  till  the  peace. 
During  the  contest  he  distinguished  tiimseU  on  various  occasions. 
He  is  mentioned  in  General  Stephen's  despatches  as  having  lH;haved 
gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  Hia  senices  were  particu- 
larly conspicuous  at  Saratoga,  where  he  held  the  otfice  of  quarter- 
master general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  under  General  Gates,  and 
were  extremely  valuable.  In  the  action  at  Bemis's  Heights,  he  shared 
with  Arnold,  Morgan  and  other  active  officers  the  perils  and  honors 
of  the  day.  Morgan  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  performed  an 
act  to  which  he  referred  with  compunction  on  his  death-bed.  When 
General  Frazer  was  apparently  turning  the  tide  of  war  in  favor  of 
the  British,  he  took  a  few  of  hia  choice  riflemen  aside  and  said, 
"that  gallant  officer  is  General  Frazer;  I  admire  and  respect  him, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  die  ;  take  your  stations  in  that 
wood  and  do  your  duty."  Within  a  few  moments  General  Frazer 
fell  mortally  wounded.  He  was  supported  by  two  officers  till  he 
reached  his  tent ;  he  said  he  saw  the  man  who  shut  him,  and  that  he 
was  a  rifleman  posted  in  a  tree.  He  was  subsequently  taken  to  the 
house  at  Stillwater  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  there  breathed 
bis  last. 

After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Colonel  Lewis  was  engaged  in 
the  operations  undertaken  by  General  Clinton,  in  the  northern  part 
of  New  York,  against  fSir  John  Johnson^a  mixed  force  of  British 
rejtiUars  and  savages. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  he  resumed  his  profession  of  the  law,  and 
was  shortly  after  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  from  ths 
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city  of  New  York.  He  next  represented  in  the  same  body  the 
county  of  Dutchess,  whither  he  had  removed  ;  and  waa  then  appointed 
succestiivt;]y  a  judge  of  the  court  of  commou  pleas,  altorney -general 
of  the  statP,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  (1601)  chief  justice 
of  the  same  court.  lu  ISOl,  ho  was  elected  governor  of  New  Vork; 
in  1310,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  senate  of  that  state  ;  and  in 
1812,  he  was  appointed  quartermastpr  general  of  the  United  States 
army,  with  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-genera). — The  last  meutiuued  office 
he  held,  however,  only  for  about  tea  mont^ts,  being  promoted  in 
March.  1813,  to  the  rank  of  a  major-general.  Id  the  earlier  part  of 
the  campaign  of  that  year,  he  acted  under  the  ordrr.**  of  General 
Dearborn  on  the  Niaj^ra  frontier;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  he 
accompanied  General  Wilkinson  in  his  expedition,  down  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  against  Montreal.  In  1814,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  conunand  of  the  forces  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and 
harbor  of  New  V^ork  from  an  apprehended  attack  of  the  enemy. — 
From  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  down  to  the  period  of  his  death. 
General  Lewis  lived  in  retirement  from  all  public  duties,  with  the 
single  exception  of  an  oration  which  he  delivered  (he  being  then  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year,)  by  the  reque-st  of  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1832;  that  day  being  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  "  Father  of  hia  country.** 
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BRIGADIER  GENERAL  DAVID  WOOSTER. 

HE  familj-  papers  of  General 
"Wooster  were  destroyed  by  ihe 
British,  at  the  saclung  of  the 
town  of  New  Haven,  in  1779, 
and^  the  biographers  of  this  able 
ofGcer  can  learn  nothing  of  his 
ancestry  and  his  early  yeais, 
except  that  he  was  horn  ift 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1710.  nnd  that 
he  graduated  at  Vale  College 
in  1738.  In  1739  we  find  him  employed  as  captain  of  &  reasel, 
armed  by  the  colony,  to  guard  and  protect  the  coast  during  tlw 
Spanish  war.  Soon  after,  be  married  the  daughter  of  President 
Clap,  of  Yale  College.  He  was  employed  as  a  captain  in  Colouel 
Burr's  regiment,  sent,  as  part  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  agaiiMri 
Louiaburg.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  rtkI  cap 
ture  oi  that  place.  He  was  retained  among  those  vrbo  garrisont) 
the  fortress,  and  afterwards  selected  to  take  charge  of  &  cartel-«lH| 
for  France  and  England.  In  England  he  waa  receired  with  inarkc* 
honor,  presented  to  ihe  king,  and  the  young  American  officer  becam 
the  favorite  of  the  court.     The  king  admitted  him  into  the  regulal 
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•errice,  and  he  waa  made  a  captain  in  Sir  William  Pepperell's  regi- 
uetit,  wilh  half  pay  for  life.  After  ihe  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
he  relumed  lo  his  family,  but  the  commencement  of  the  French  war 
in  1756  again  called  him  to  the  field,  and  during  its  continuance  he 
rose  to  Ihc  rank  of  brigadier-genera).  Whtn  he  was  restored  to 
his  home  by  the  peace  of  1763,  he  carried  with  him  many  marks 
of  the  valor  which  had  won  him  promoiion.  He  next  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  in  New  Haven,  where  he  was  appointed  collector 
of  the  customs.  The  favors  shounn  him  by  royalty,  however,  had  not 
weaned  him  from  the  love  of  his  roimtry,  and  though  an  ofTicer  in 
the  British  regular  senice,  entitled  to  half  pay  for  his  life,  and  a 
revenue  officer,  lie  gave  up  all  in  her  behalf.  His  pen  and  sword 
were  among  the  first  employed  in  the  contest  for  liberty,  and  his  life 
was  early  given  to  seal  his  fidelity  to  the  cause.  AV'hen  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  April  19th.  1776,  had  fairly  begun  the  contest,  he 
immediately  employed  his  enrrgie-s  and  talents  in  devising  apian 
for  gf  tting  possession  of  some  of  the  fortresses  held  by  the  Dritish 
arms  in  the  colonies,  and  with  a  few  others,  on  their  own  risk  and 
responsihilily.  sent  Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold  to  Ticonderoga, 
which  was  surprised  and  taken  on  the  10th  of  May.  This  bold  step 
seems  to  hare  taken  the  Congress  no  less  than  the  garrison  wholly  by 
surprise.  When  informed  of  it,  they  recommended  that  an  inventory 
of  the  cannon  and  military  stores  found  in  the  fort  should  be  taken, 
'in  order  that  they  may  be  safely  relumed  when  the  restoration  of 
the  former  harmony  bctwefm  Oreat  Britain  and  these  colonies,  so 
ardently  wished  for  by  the  latter,  shall  render  it  prudent  and  con- 
sistent with  the  overruling  care  of  self-preservation." 

General  Wooster  was  the  third  on  the  list  of  eight  hrigndier-gene- 
rals  appointed  by  Congress  on  the  22d  of  June,  1775.  He  had 
command  in  Canada  during  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  1776, 
where  suffering  and  want,  with  the  smaIl-poX|  proved  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  army.  On  his  return  from  this  trying  situation, 
he  requested  Congress  to  order  a  court  of  inquiryi  by  which  he  was 
acquitted  of  all  blame. 

E  was  next  appointed  major-general  of  the  militia 
,  of  Connecticut,  and  during  Ihe  winter  of  1776, 
and  1777,  he  was  employed  in  protecting  his 
^j  state  against  the  enemy.  While  engaged  in  this 
\  duty,  the  British  with  two  thousand  men  from 
New  York  landed  between  Norwalk  and  Fair- 
field, and  destroyed  the  magazines  ni  Danbury. 
The  rain  prevented  the  troops  ordered  from  New  Haven  from  arriving 
hi  time  to  prevent  this  damage,  but  Generals  Wooster  and  Arnold 
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with  six  liundred  men,  collected  by  General  Silliman,  attacked  the 
enemy  lu  his  retreat.  The  iuequaUty  of  numbers  was  so  great, 
however,  that  the  militia  gave  way,  and  General  Wooster,  while 
endeavoring  to  rally  them,  received  a  mortal  wound,  His  wife  aod 
80n  came  to  attend  him  at  Danbury.  He  told  them  he  was  dying, 
but  with  the  strong  hope  and  persuasion  tliat  his  country  would  gain 
her  indepffiidcnce.  His  deutU  took  place  un  tlie  second  of  May, 
1777,  ut  ihc  age  of  sixty-seven. 

Congress  in  appreciation  of  his  merits  and  services  passed  reaolti- 
tions  for  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory,  made  an  appropriation 
for  the  purpose,  and  requested  the  governor  of  Connecticut  to  carry 
it  into  execution ;  but  the  remains  of  this  gallant  officer  and  patriot 
still  lie  in  an  unmarked  grave,  in  the  village  he  died  defending. 


BBIGADIER  GENERAL  JOHN  BROOKS. 

OH.V  BROOKS  wa«  bom  in  the  village  of 
Medford,  uear  Boston,  in  the  year  1752.  His 
anceators  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
the  country,  and  they  bad  followed  in  suc- 
cession the  occupation  of  farming,  iu  which 
Governor  Brooks  himself,  passed  the  earliest 
years  of  bia  life.  He  surmounted  the  difli- 
culties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  his  rect-iving  a 
good  education,  aud  acquired  a  suflicient 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  to  commence  his  favorite  study, 
that  of  medicine.  Having  obtained  his  degree,  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  bis  profession  in  the  town  of  Reading,  where  he  was 
found  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  prepared  to  take  arms 
in  defence  of  his  country.  He  became  commander  of  a  company  of 
minute  men,  whom  he  learned  to  train,  by  observing  the  drilling  of 
the  British  soldiery  in  Boston.  Aroused  by  the  news  of  the  advance 
of  the  British  upon  Lexington,  he  led  his  company  against  them, 
posted  them  behind  a  stone  wall  commanding  the  road  from  Concord 
to  Boston,  at  a  place  where  it  passed  over  a  marsh  by  a  bridge  and 
causeway.  P'rom  this  point  he  annoyed  them  severely  as  they  were 
retreating  to  Boston,  and  after  they  had  passed,  joined  the  American 
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forces  in  pursuit.  He  became  a  major  in  Colonel  Bridge's 
when  the  army  was  organized.  Serving  apart  from  his  regiment,  I 
took  part  in  the  bailie  of  Bunker's  Hill,  going  the  rotiads  wi 
Colonel  Prescolt,  and  working  in  the  intrenchmcnla  during  thcnigll 
At  daylight  in  the  morning,  it  became  apparent  ihat  the  cncmrwe 
about  to  make  an  attack,  and  Colonel  Prescott  desired  ihM  ih 
ehould  be  made  known  to  the  general -in -chief,  with  a  requc*t  ft 
reinforcements.  Major  Brooks  performed  this  duty,  and,  for  wu 
of  a  hurse,  he  accomplished  liis  mission  on  fool,  but  with  prompnia^ 
and  success.  He  w:is  afterwards  attached  to  Colonel  W't'bh's  rtg 
ment,  in  which  he  assisted  in  throwing  up  the  inlrenchmcals  ( 
Dorchester  Heights,  which  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Bo^ow 
Major  Brooks  served  under  Washington  on  Long  Island,  and  al  iIm! 
baltltf  of  the  White  Plains,  his  gallantry  and  the  discipline  of  liii 
soldiers  gained  him  much  credit.  He  was  engaged  in  active  terri 
daring  the  campaign  in  the  Jerseys,  and  as  a  lieulenant-colMi 
commanding  a  regiment,  in  the  campaign  against  Burgoyne. 
the  battles  preceding  the  surrender  of  that  officer,  Colonel  Broc 
bore  a  conspicuous  part.  He  turned  with  his  regiment  the  line 
the  ipnemy,  and  storming  successfully  the  redoubt  occupied  by ' 
Germans,  in  the  decisive  action  of  the  7th  of  October.  C^oloi 
Trumbull  has  given  him  a  place  among  the  principal  actors  in 
celebrated  painting  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

Colonel  Brooks  was  with  his  regiment  at  Valley  Forge,  where 
assisted  materially  in  bringing  ihe  new  military  system  of  Baf 
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Steuben  into  D9e.  As  adjutant-general  to  General  Lee,  he  took  an 
active  part  lU  tlir  battle  of  Monuioulh.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
he  was  again  employed  in  perfecting  the  disciphne  of  the  army. 
Wlieu  the  famoun  Kewburg  Utters  were  pulilishcJ,  and  the  com- 
mander'in-cfaief  was  involved  in  doubt  and  unctrtaiiity  as  to  the 
course  that  the  officers  would  pursue,  he  rode,  according  to  an  anec- 
dote related  by  the  lat«  Chief  Justice  Parker,  of  Massachusetts,  up 
to  Colonel  Drooks,  to  learn  how  he  and  his  officers  were  afTected. 
Finding  him,  as  he  expected,  to  be  sound,  he  requested  him  to  keep 
his  otlicers  in  their  quarters,  to  prevent  them  from  attending  the 
insurgent  meeting.  Brooks  replied,  "  Sir,  I  have  anticipated  your 
wishes,  and  my  orders  axe  given.**  Washington,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Colonel  Brooks,  this  is  just 
what  I  should  have  expected  firom  you." 

Retiring  in  poverty,  from  the  service  of  his  country.  Colonel 
Brooks  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Medford,  \\ith  great 
success.  He  was  made  major-general  of  the  third  division  of  the 
Massachusetts  militia,  and  frequently  elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  that  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  labored  to  secure 
the  adoption  by  his  own  slate,  of  the  new  frame  of  government.  In 
the  organization  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in  1798,  General 
Brooks  received  the  tender  from  Washington,  of  the  command  of  a 
brigade,  which,  however,  he  declined.  In  1816,  General  Brooks 
became  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  filled  that  office  for  six  suc- 
cessive terms. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  gubernatorial  chair,  he  continued  his 
public  services  in  various  capacities.  He  continued  till  his  death 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  and  other  useful  public  bodies.  l)uring  his  life,  he  was 
honored  by  Harvard  University  with  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts 
and  doctor  of  laws.  On  the  1 1th  of  February,  1 835,  he  went  from 
his  home  1o  attend  the  funeral  of  General  Eustis,  his  revolutionary 
Associate,  and  successor  in  the  governorship  of  Massachusetts.  On 
the  2d  of  l^farch,  of  the  same  year,  he  died  himself,  aged  seventy- 
three.  We  cannot  better  close  this  sketch,  than  by  quoting  from 
Chief  Justice  Parker's  memoir,  the  following  extract.  "  Though 
the  style  of  bis  living  was  conformable  to  his  limited  means,  yet  the 
order  and  regularity  of  his  household,  the  real  comfort  of  his  enter- 
tainments, the  polite  deportment  of  the  host,  struck  strangers,  even 
those  accustomed  to  magnificence,  as  a  happy  specimen  of  republi- 
can simplicity,  and  of  generous,  but  economical  hospitality.  Bred  in 
the  best  school  of  manners — a  militar)'  association  of  high-minded. 
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accompHshetl  oflicers — his  deportment,  though  grave  and  digr 
like  Washington's,  waa  nevnrlhf  Ipss  warm  and  aiTeclionate.     On  all 
ceremonious  occasions,  ceretiiimy  seemed  to  becume  him  better  than 
any  one  else.     In  the  chair  of  state,  when  receiving  the  gratultttion 
of  a  happy  people  on  the  birthday  of  their  independence; — on  tbi 
spacious   common,  paying   honors  to  the    ('resident  of  the  I'nitH 
States; — on   the   military  field,  reviewing  our  national  guard,  ibi 
militia; — at    his  own  humble,  but  honored    mansion,  taking  to  htf 
breast  his  early  friend,  the  nation*;!  guest ;  what  young  man  of  ta$ti 
and   feeling  could   be    unmoved   at    his  soldierly  air,  his   grecefn 
deme:%nor,  covering,  but  not  impairing  the  generous  fi'elingi  of 
warm  and  u0ectionate  heart!  If  the  writer  does  not  niislcikc,  bewn 
one  of  the  last  and  best  samples  uf  that  old  school  of  manners,  which, 
though  it  has   given  way  to.  the  ease   and  convenience  of  moders 
times,  will  be  regretted  by  some,  as  having  carried  away  witbltnuojr 
of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  traits  of  social  intercourse.** 

Wc  place,  as  a  suitable  appendage  lo  this  notice  of  GoTfTM 
Brooks,  the  old  monument  formerly  standing  on  Heacon  Hill,  in  Be* 
ton,  the  capital  of  the  state  over  whose  defitinies  Governor  Brook 
presided.  It  was  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  bore  mscnptions  coo 
memorating  the  most  important  events  of  the  revolution. 


Old  MoDUiDODt  oa  BeacoD  TTjii.  BottAO. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  BARON  DE  KALB. 


the  mother  country. 


HIS  excellent  officer  was  bom  in 
Germany,  about  the  year  1717. 
When  young,  he  entered  the  Ber- 
vice  of  France,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued for  forty-two  years,  and  ob- 
tained ihc  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
In  \7ri7,  during  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  he  was  sent. 
by  the  French  government,  to  the 
American  colonics,  in  order  to  ham 
the  points  in  which  they  were  most 
vulnerable,  and  how  far  the  seeds  of 
discontent  might  be  sown  in  them 

He  was  seized,  while  in  the  perform- 
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ance  of  this  commission,  as  a  suspected  person,  but  escaped  detec 
tton.  He  then  went  to  Canada,  where  he  remained  until  its  conquest 
by  the  British,  after  which  he  returned  to  France.     In  1777,  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  be  came  a  second  time  to  the  United 
Stales,  and  offered  his  services  to  Congress.     They  were  accepted, 
and  he  was  soon  after  made  a  major-general.  At  first,  he  was  placnl 
in  the  northern  army,  but  when  the  danger  which  threatened  Cbarle»* 
ton  from  the  formidable  expedition  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  1778, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  reinforce  the  American  troops  in  the  souUi, 
a  detachment  was  sent  to  them  consisting  of  the  Maryland  and  Dei^i- 
wnre  lines,  which  were  put  under  his  command.     Before  be  con  1 1 
arrive,  however,  at  the  scene  of  action,  General  Lincoln  bad  becB 
made  prisoner,  and  the  direction  of  the  whole  southern  army  in  coa- 
setjucnce  devolved  upon  the  Baron  until  the  arrival  of  General  Gatm, 
August  15th,  1780,  who  hud  been  appointed  to  the  command. 

Four  days  after  this,  General  Gates  found  himself  at  CaDoden, 
with  three  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  one  thoinaod 
were  regular  troops,  in  the  presence  of  two  thousand  British  rets- 
rana,  led  by  Lord  Comwallis. 

HE  enemy  were   drawn  op  is 
one  line,  exteodiug  across  lh« 
whole  ground,  and  flanketl  bj 
the  swamps  on  both  sides.  Col* 
onel  Webster  was  stationed  oji 
the  right,  and  Lord  Rawdoo  wi 
the  left ;  in  front  of  the  line,  the 
artillery,  with  four  ficld-piecMi 
were  posted ;  the  reser\'e  wew 
posted  at  two  stations  in  the  rear,  near  the  centre  of  each  wiagi 
at  each  of  which  was  one  six-potmder ;  and  the  cavalry  occupied  \\» 
road  in  the  rear,  which,  with  the  reserve,  formed  the  second  lint. 
General  Gates  changed  the  first  disposition  of  his  troops  :  the  Beccml 
Maryland  bri(?adc  and  llie  Delaware  regiment  were  posted  on  the 
right,  under  (ieiierul    Gist:  the  centre   was  occupied    by  General 
Caswell,  with  the  North  Carolina  militia;  and  the  Vrrgioia  militia, 
commanded  by    Genernl    Stevens,  were  placed  on  the  left,  bcin 
opposed    to  the   best    troops   of    Ihc   enemy.     The   artillery    nv 
divided  among  the  several  brigades  ;    and  the  6r8l  Marj-Iand  bri- 
gade, under  General  Smallwood,  fonncd  the  reserve.     The  line  ol 
tattle  was  intrusted   to   the   Baron  de  Kalb,  who  was   posted  on 
the  right,  great  reliance  being  placed  on  his  experience  and  kowo 
intrepidity  ;  he  was  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  whole  line,  and 
direct  his  exertions  where   circumstances  might  indicate.     Gcneiat 
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Gil£s  wsfl  stationed  in  the  road,  between  the  reserve  and  the  front 
line. 

The  action  was  commenced  by  a  vigorouB  attack  on  the  American 
left,  by  the  enemy's  right,  which  were  their  best  troops ;  this  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  discharge  of  artillery  from  our  centre, 
and  the  action  was  soon  commenced  along  ihe  whole  line.  The 
Virginia  militia  on  our  loft,  unable  to  stand  the  vigorous  assault 
of  the  British  veterans,  af\er  one  fire  threw  down  their  arnjs  <ind 
fled  ;  and  their  pernicious  example  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  North  Carolina  brigade  In  our  centre ;  and  all  the  exertions  of 
tbetr  officers,  and  of  General  Gates  in  person,  to  rally  them  was 
ineffectual :  tilled  vtitli  consternation,  they  continued  theic  cowardly 
fiighl  until  they  reached  a  place  of  safety.  The  centre  of  the 
American  line  Iieing  thus  broken,  the  right,  L-oiisisting  of  the  Mary- 
land brigade  and  Delaware  regiment,  led  by  the  gallant  De  Kalb, 
bad  to  sustain  the  whole  force  of  the  action.  De  Kalb  and  Gist 
were  pushing  oo  with  decided  advantage,  at  the  time  the  militia 
giTe  way,  which  stopped  their  advance,  and  brought  the  whole  fire 
of  til e  enemy  upon  llicm;  anioialed  by  their  brave  leader,  they 
rfsolutely  sustained  this  unequal  contest  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
onlil  all  the  other  troops  iiad  retreated  :  several  limes  were  the 
enemy's  van  driven  in  with  loss.  Gcnend  Smallwood,  with  the 
lint  Maryland  brigade,  which  had  formed  the  reserve,  advanced  and 
look  the  place  of  the  fugitives  on  the  left,  which  exposed  him  to  the 
wbole  corps  of  Webster's  veterans,  on  the  enemy's  riglit.  The  shock 
was  too  heavy  for  militia ;  three  times  was  General  Smallwood 
compelled  to  give  way,  and  with  determined  valor  three  times  did  he 
rEtum  to  the  charge,  and  would  probably  have  maintained  bis 
{[round  had  not  the  remaining  regiment  of  North  Carolina  militia, 
which  for  some  time  seemed  resolved  to  retrieve  the  disgrace  of  their 
countrymen,  finally  gave  way,  which  compelled  Smallwood's  regi- 
oeDt  to  retire  in  some  disorder  from  so  unequal  and  destructive  a 
contest.  This  left  the  right  the  second  time  exposed  to  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy.  Yew,  but  undismayed,  the  brave  continentals, 
animated  by  the  heroic  conduct  of  their  chief,  made  a  determined 
eifort  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  field  alone.  From  the  vast  superi- 
ority of  the  enemy,  their  fire  was  heavy  and  destructive,  and  could 
tMt  be  relumed  with  the  same  effect ;  De  Kalb,  therefore,  placed  his 
last  hopns  on  the  bayonet,  ami,  making  a  desperate  charge,  drove 
the  onemy  before  him  with  considerable  advantage.  But  at  ibis  time, 
Corawallis,  perceiving  that  the  American  cavalry  had  left  the  field, 
ordered  Colonel  Tarlton  to  charge  with  his  cavalry;  and,  having 
concentrated  his  whole  force    the  charge  was  made  with  the  asnal 
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impetuosity  of  thai  daring  officer.  This  was  decisire  of  the  det» 
ptrate  conflict,  and  fatal  to  the  gallant  officer  wlio  is  ihc  subject  of 
this  hritf  notice.  Fatigued  from  their  long  and  arduous  cfl'orta,  the 
lieroic  continental!),  who  had  sustained  almost  the  whole  burden  of 
the  day,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  charge;  and  their  gallaal 
leader,  who  was  himself  a  host,  having  fallen,  they  were  compelled 
to  leave  a  6cld  which  they  had  so  honorably  defended,  and  seek 
safety  hy  flight.  The  victor)-,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  AmericaDs 
was  complete  ;  and  the  fugitives  were  pursued  for  more  than  twenty 
miles.  The  troops  under  De  Kalb,  on  the  right,  BulTerrd  as  might 
be  supposed,  most  severely  ;  the  Delaw.'tre  regiment  was  nearly 
destroyed,  iwo  companies  only  being  left,  and  more  than  one-tliird 
of  the  continentals  were  killed  and  woimded. 

Perhaps  no  oflicer  ever  exerted  himself  more,  in  a  single  action, 
than  did  the  Baron  de  Kalb  on  this  occasion;  he  did  all  that  roan 
could  do  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day,  exposing  himself  to  con- 
stant and  imminent  danger.  He  received  eleven  wounds  in  thu 
course  of  the  action  ;  but  kept  his  post  and  continued  his  exertions 
until  the  last,  which  proved  mortal.  As  he  fell,  hia  aid,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  de  Iluysson,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  to  save  him  from  the 
uplifted  bayonets  of  the  enemy,  which  he  warded  off  by  receiving 
them  in  his  own  body.    In  his  last  moments  the  baron  dictated  a 


l^^tter  to  General  Smallwood,  who  succeeded  to  his  coramand,  «x- 
p^ressing'  a  warm  alTeclion  fur  the  Americans  and  the  cause  in  which 
C  l^ey  were  engaged,  and  his  admiration  of  the  coiuUict  of  the  troops 
«_■  vider  his  immediate  command,  whose  bravery  and  firmness,  tn  so 
9-M  Kiequa)  a  contest,  he  said,  had  catled  forth  the  commendation  even 
of  the  enemy;  and  concluded  by  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  felt 
B.  x^  having  fallen  in  the  defence  of  the  independence  and  liberties  of 
^^Vmcricflt  n  cause  so  dear  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  the  friends  of 
l~«umaiiity,  in  Europe  as  well  as  America.     lie  survived  only  a  few 
days:  an  omainciital  tree  was  plaiUeil  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  near 
O^amden,  and  Congress,  duly  sensible  of  his  merits,  passed  a  resoln- 
Xi«n  dirpcting- a  montiment  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  with  ver)- 
bonorabie  inscripltous,  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland;  but  ihc  resoiu- 
t.i<Ni,  it  u  believed,  has  never  been  carried  into  eJTect,  and  the  grati- 
tude and  plighted  faith  of  the  nation  both  remain  unredeemed.     He 
•'Whs  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age;  most  of  his  life  had  been 
sppnt  in  military  ennployments,  and  the  last  three  years  in  America, 
-with  distinguished  reputation. 
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]HIS  gentlemau,  who  waa  a  colo- 
nel iu  the  service  of  A'irginia, 
against  the  Indians,  in  the  revo- 
lulionary  war,  was  among  the 
best  Boldiers,  and  belter  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  warfare  than  any  officer  in 
the  army.  While  his  counlryrncu  on  the 
8ca-board  were  contending  wilh  the  Bri- 
tish regulars,  he  was  the  elGcieiit  pro- 
tector of  the  people  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Penusylvauia 
from  the  inroads  of  the  savages.  The  histor}'  of  his  exploits  would 
fill  a  volume  ;  anil  for  hair-breadth  escapes  and  hardy  enterprise, 
would  hardly  have  a  parallel.  We  are  only  enabled  to  give  an 
extract : 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  claiming  the  country  conquered  by 
Colonel  Clarke,  comprehended  it  within  the  new  country,  which 
they  erected  by  the  name  of  Illinois.  A  regiment  of  infantry,  and 
one  troop  of  cavalry  were  voted  for  its  protection  ;  the  command  of 
which  was  given  lo  Colonel  Clarke,  whose  former  regiment  was  dis- 
solved, by  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service,  and  who  well  merited 
this  new  expression  of  public  confidence,  by  the  entire  success  of  his 
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late  enleqirisea,  by  his  known  courage,  byhia  uncommon  hardihood, 
by  hi«  mUitary  talciUs,  and  by  his  singular  capacity  for  Indian 
warfare. 

The  famihes  who  came  to  the  falls  of  Ohio  with  Colonel  Clarke, 
in  1778,  were  the  first  setllerB  at  thai  place.  Considpring"  their 
exposed,  situation  on  the  extremity  of  Kentucky,  detached  seventy 
miles  from  the  other  settlements,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  several  hosiite 
tribes  of  ludiani-,  and  British  p*'St8,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  erect 
their  first  cabins  on  the  princi[iul  i&land  in  the  falU,  and  there  thev 
made  com  in  that  year. 

Greatly  were  these  adveuturcrs  interested  in  the  success  of  Colo- 
nel Clarke's  expedition.  Nor  was  it  long  before  they  heard  of  the 
foil  of  Kaskakia?.  Pleasing  as  was  this  intelligence,  it  did  not 
ifTord  to  them  the  wanted  security. 

There  was  yet  |Kist  St.  Vincents,  more  immediately  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  replenished  with  Indians.  The  capture  of  this  place 
¥88  to  them  the  mandate  of  hberation  /rom  their  insular  situation, 
and  an  invitation  to  remove  to  the  Kentucky  shore.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  settlement  at  the  site  of  Louisville. 

\  stand  being  once  made  at  the  Falls,  and  the  garrison  freed  from 
the  contracted  and  inconvenient  limits  of  the  islcind,  soon  accumu- 
lated strength  from  accession  of  numbers,  and  importance  from  its 
becoming  the  residence  of  Colonel  Clarke  with  his  regiment. 

The  year  1779  early  felt,  in  various  ways,  the  efTect  of  Colonel 
darkens  expedition  and  success;  a  general  confidence  prevailed  jn 
the  country,  which  extended  itself  abroad  ;  and  while  it  brought 
more  emigrants  into  Kentucky,  it  encouraged  an  extension  of  the 
■eitlements.  About  the  first  of  April,  a  hlock-hou.te  was  built  where 
Lexington  now  stands,  and  a  new  settlement  began  there  under  the 
auspices  of  Robert  Patterson,  who  may  be  considered  an  early  and 
Dientorious  adventurer,  much  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  country; 
and  who  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Several 
persons  raised  corn  at  the  place  that  year,  and  in  tbe  autumn,  John 
Morrison,  afterwards  a  major,  removed  his  family  from  Harrodsburg, 
and  Mrs.  Morrison  was  the  first  white  woman  at  Lexington  ;  so 
named  to  commemorate  the  battle  at  l^exington,  the  first  which  took 
place  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

In  this  year,  Colonel  Clarke  descendecl  the  Ohio,  with  a  part  of 
his  regiment,  and  after  entering  the  Mississippi,  at  the  first  high  land 
on  the  eastern  bank,  landed  the  troops,  and  built  Fort  Jeflcrison. 

In  a  military  view,  this  position  was  well  chosen  ;  and  had  it  been 
Well  fortified,  and  furnished  with  cannon,  would  have  commanded 
the  river.    Without  a  doubt,  at  some  future  day,  it  will  be  a  place 
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of  great  importance  in  tnc  western  counlry.  It  i«  within  the  limiti 
of  Kentucky,  and  never  should  be  alienated.  A  suitable  gamson  at 
that  place,  sliould  it  ever  be  necessary,  would  hold  in  check  both  the 
upper  and  lower  Mississippi. 

*N  1781,  Colonel  Clarke  recciTed  a 
general's  commission,  and  had  the  chief 
command  in  Kentucky.  A  row-galley 
was  constructed  under  his  direction, 
wtiich  was  to  ply  up  and  down  the 
Ohio,  as  a  moving  battery  for  the  north- 
western frontier,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  have  had  a  very  good  effect  in  fright* 
ening  the  Indians,  for  none  dsred  to 
attack  il ;  nor  were  they  so  free  ai 
theretofore  in  crossing  the  river;  indeed  there  is  a  tradition,  that  iti 
passage  up  the  Ohio  once  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Licking,  had  the 
effect  to  stop  an  expedition^  which  a  formidable  party  of  Indians  had 
commenced  ugainst  Kentucky. 

The  character  of  this  veteran  is  well  developed  in  the  following 
extract,  recently  published,  from  the  "  Notes  of  an  Old  Officer  :** 

"  The  Indians  came  into  the  treaty  at  Fort  Washington  in  thf 
most  friendly  manner,  except  the  Shawahanees,  the  moat  conceited 
and  most  warlike  of  the  aborigines,  the  first  in  at  a  battle,  the  last 
at  a  treaty.  'J'hree  hundred  of  their  finest  warriors,  set  off  in  all 
their  paint  and  feathers,  filed  into  the  council  house.  Their  number 
and  demeanor,  so  unusual  at  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  was  altogether 
unexpected  and  suspicious.  The  United  States  stockade  mustered 
seventy  men. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  a  little  table,  sat  the  commiasftiy, 
General  Clarke,  the  indefatigable  scourge  of  these  very  marauders; 
General  Richard  Butler,  and  Mr.  Parsons ;  there  were  present  ahw. 
a  Captain  Denny,  who,  I  believe,  is  still  alive,  and  can  attest  thif 
story,  On  the  part  of  the  Indians  an  old  council  sachem  and  a  wur 
chief,  took  the  lead  ;  the  tatter,  a  tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  with  ai 
impudent  and  villanous  look,  made  a  boisterous  and  threatening 
speech,  which  operated  effectually  on  the  passions  of  the  Indians, 
who  set  up  a  prodigious  whoop  at  every  pause.  He  concluded  by 
presenting  a  black  and  white  wampum,  to  signify  they  were  prepared 
for  either  event,  peace  or  war.  Clarke  exhibited  the  same  unaltered 
and  careless  countenance  he  had  shown  during  the  whole  scene,  hit 
head  leaning  on  his  left  hand,  and  his  ell>ow  resting  on  the  table ;  he 
raised  his  little  cane  and  puslied  the  sacred  wampum  oflf  the  table 
with  very  little  ceremony  ;  every  Indian  at  the  same  moment  started 
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from  his  $eat  with  one  of  those  strange,  simultaneous,  and  peculiarly 
savage  sounds,  which  siartio  aiul  disconcert  the  stoutest  hearts,  and 
can  neither  be  described  nor  forgollen. 

Parsons,  more  civil  than  military  in  his  habits,  was  poorly  fitted 
for  an  emergency  that  probably  embarrassed  even  tlie  hero  of  Sara- 
toga, the  brother  and  fallier  of  soldiers.  At  this  juncture  Clarke 
rose;  the  scrutinizing  eyn  cowered  at  his  glance;  he  stamped  his 
foot  on  the  prostrate  and  insulted  symbol,  and  ordered  them  to  leave 
the  hall.     Tliey  did  so,  apparently  involuntarily. 

They  were  heard  all  that  night  debating  in  the  bushes  near  the 
fort.  The  raw-boued  chief  was  for  war,  tlie  old  sachem  for  peace  ; 
the  latter  prevailed  ;  and  the  next  morning  they  caine  back  aiid  sued. 
ibr  peace." 

Gcnerai  Clarke  died  at  his  seat,  at  Locust  Grove,  near  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  1 3th  of  February,  1817,  in  the  sixty-sixlh  year 
of  lii*  age.  He  had  justly  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  father  of 
the  western  country.  A  newspaper,  in  his  immediate  neighborhood, 
thus  feelingly  noticed  his  death: 

**  Could  our  feeble  talents  enable  us  to  delineate  the  distinguished 
ads  of  patriotism,  of  valor,  and  philanthropy,  that  characterized  the 
existence  of  this  illustrious  chief,  what  a  spectacle  would  we  present 
to  the  admiring  world!  While  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  wealth 
and  political  glory,  can  we  be  unmindful  that  these  are  the  proud 
trophies  bequeathed  us  by  the  toils  and  valor  of  this  illustrious  man? 
Early  to  life  he  embarked  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  This  western 
country  was  the  great  theatre  of  his  actions.  Bold  and  enterprising, 
be  was  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the  dangers  and  difhcullies  that 
threatened  him,  by  a  force  in  number  far  his  superior,  and  removed 
lo  a  region  never  before  trodden  by  a  civilized  American.  He  esti- 
mated the  value  of  its  favorable  result ;  he  relied  on  his  skill  and 
courage ;  he  knew  the  Bdelity  of  his  little  band  of  associates,  and, 
for  him,  it  was  enough.  With  this  little  band  of  Spartans,  he  is  seen 
piercing  the  gloom  of  the  sequestered  forests,  illuminating  them  in 
quick  succession  with  the  splendor  of  his  victories,  and  early  inviting 
his  countrymen  to  a  residence  his  courage  and  skill  had  jmrchased 
for  them." 
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THIS   gallant    officer  bore   a   di^ 
guishtrd    part    in  iho   revolutionarj 
war.     Uc  was  a  native  of  the  staU 
rV^!^'Tfi©lfc>  ^^  Mar)'land,  and  joined  the  canst 

of  his  country  in  August,  1776; 
lie  was  at  that  time  colonel  of  I 
hHltalion,  with  which  he  arrivrd  i« 
.  New  York  city,  on  the  eighth  of  that 
^  month.  In  the  stirring  scenes  al' 
7  U-i:Jingthe  defeat  of  the  Aroencaju 
at  Lonir  Island  and  ^Vhite  Plaius, 
Jie  performed  a  distinguished  part,  and  was  rewarded  (Ocluber  23d, 
hy  his  appointroeiil  as  brigadier-general.  In  August  of  the  fullow- 
ing  year,  he  led  the  Maryland  militia  in  Sullivan's  attemfit  on  Stateu 
Island.  While  Washington  was  using  every  exertion  to  defood 
Philadelphia  against  Sir  William  Howe,  Sniallwood  mustered  abou( 
twelve  hundred  militia  from  his  native  stale,  and  hastened  to  joii 
the  main  army.  This  he  did  Sepltrober  aSth,  1777.  although  sick- 
ness had  refhiced  the  number  of  his  troops  to  one  thousand.     In  the 

battle  of  Germantown  he  beha\*ed  witii  much  bravery  at  the  head  of 
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the  Marylanders  and  Jerseympn,  and  in  the  retreat  displayed  all  the 
coolness  and  ability  of  a  veteran  commander.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  he  was  ordered  by  Washington  to  Wilmington,  in  order  to 
prevent  that  town  from  falling  into  tbe  h»nds  of  the  British*  who  were 
at  that  time  marching  against  it.  Early  in  1779,  the  enemy  made  a 
simitar  attempt  upon  Glizabethtown.  To  repel  this,  ijmallwood,  with 
the  Maryland  division  of  the  army,  and  General  St.  Clair,  with  tbe 
Penneylrania  division,  were  put  in  motion  by  different  routes  to  form 
a  junction  at  the  Scotch  Plnins,  and  proceed  to  reinforce  Genera] 
Maxwell,  and  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  The  troops  were 
recalled,  however,  before  they  had  advanced  far,  in  consequence  of 
intelhgencc  being  received  of  Ihe  sudden  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

General  Smallwood  was  with  Gates  in  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  that  officer  in  the  south.  In  the  fall  of  1780,  he  was  named  as 
the  officer  to  receive  the  appointment  of  major-general  from  the  state 
of  Maryland,  and  was  accordingly  commissioned  by  Congress.  On 
account  of  some  misunderstanding  witli  the  Baron  Steuben  about 
rank,  he  left  tbe  southern  army,  and  even  hinted  at  a  determination 
to  rpf  igu. 

AfUT  the  close  of  the  war  he  continued  in  faia  native  state  until 
1785,  wbeo  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  He  became  governor  of 
Maryland  the  same  year,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  office  until 
1789,  After  this  he  retired  to  private  life,  until  1792,  when  his 
death  occurred. 
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EIUGADIER  GENERAL  ARMAM)  TUFIN, 

lUZiqmS  DH  L&  ROtTKRn: 

ins  grnlleman  was  a  native  of  Bri 
tnny,  who  was  ten  years  in 
French  service,  in  the  early 
his  life,  and  subsequently  ente  ^^ 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  iu  eotm 
quonce  of  a  disappointment  in  lovi 
He  left  France  in  1776»  to  enter  tb 
American  service,  bearinj^despatchfl 
from  Dr.  Franklin.  Having  narrowl 
escaped  capture  at  the  nooulh  of  til 
Delaware,  he  arrived  safely  at  PKill 
delpliia,  anddehvered  hisdespatchn 
'*  At  hi£  own  request,*^  says  Ml 
Sparks,  "he  was  commissioned  t 
raise  a  partisan  corns  of  Frenchnien,  not  exceeding  two  huzidrt 
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men.  It  was  thought  that  some  advantage  would  result  from  such 
a  corps,  by  bringing  logcihcr  into  a  body  such  soldiers  as  did  not 
tmderstand  the  English  lant^uage." 

He  served  with  La  FayeMe,  and  was  in  an  affair  with  the  enemy 
at  Gloucester  Point,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  where  he  behaved 
with  spiht. 

It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Washington,  dated  at  Valley  Forge,  25lh 
March,  1778,  that  the  coloncrs  corps  being  reduced  below  fifty  men. 
Congress  had  determined  lo  incorporate  il  into  some  rogimeDt^  and 
be  was  di-&irous  to  raise  a  new  one. 

In  1779,  Washington  mentions  his  corps  as  serving  in  Pennsyl- 
vtoia,  and  also  in  Sullivan's  division,  with  whom  he  had  served  in 
ihe  rxpcdilion  to  Rhode  Island. 

in  July,  1779,  Armand's  independent  corps  is  mentioned  as  com- 
porinif  a  part  of  General  Uobert  Howe's  division  ordered  lo  repair 
to  RHg«6eld. 

In  December,  1779,  General  Washington  writes  to  Colonel  A r- 
iDSDfl,  (as  he  was  always  called,)  "  I  have  the  most  favorable  opiniua 
of  your  conduct  and  services,  particularly  in  the  course  of  the  last 
cunpaigo,  in  which  circumstances  enabled  you  to  be  more  active 
aod  useful." 

We  learn  by  another  of  Washington*8  letters  to  the  colonel,  in 
17S0,  that  the  board  of  war  recommended  the  incorporation  of  his 
corps  with  the  late  Pulaski's,  and  that  Washington  recommended  his 
being  ordered  with  his  men  to  Georgia.  At  the  same  time  Wash- 
iiigton  incloses  him  an  ample  certihcate  of  merit. 

During  his  term  of  service,  Colonel  Armaud  had  frequently  applied 
for  promotion  without  success  ;  and  in  1781  he  returned  to  France, 
But  he  soon  returned,  served  in  the  southern  states  under  General 
Crrene.  and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1783,  obtained  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general. 

He  subsequently  relumed  to  France,  married  a  lady  of  fortune, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution,  and  died  before  it  was  closed. 
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HIS  gallant  soldier  was  a  native  of  Pol 

whose  disastrous  history  is  well  known,    V'aii 

struggling  to  restore  the  lost  indcpend 

his  country,  he  was  forced   to  seek  pi 

safety  by  its  abandonment.     Pulaski,  wt 

few  men,  ia  the  year  1771,  carried  ofl*  kii 

Stanislaus   from    the   middle   of    his   capiti 

though  snrroundetl    by  a  numerous  body 

guards,  and  a  Russian  army.    The  king  soon  esfcaped,  and  decli 

Pulaski  an  outlaw.    Hearing  of  the  glorious  stmggte  in  which 

were  engaged,  be  Iiastened  to  the  wilds  of  America,  and  associati 

himself  with  our  perils  and  our  fortunes.     Congress  honored  hi 

with    the    commission    of  brigadier-general,   with  a   view,  as 

rumored,  of  pluciug  him  at  tlie  head  of  the  American  cavalry,  tl 

line  of  service  in  which  he  had  been  bred.     But  his  ignorance  of  o 

language,  and  the  distaste  of  our  oflicers  to  foreign  superiortlyt  sUBi 

this  project.     He  was  then  authorized  to  raise  a  legionary  co^ 

appointing  his  own  oflicers. 

Indefatigable  and    persevering,  tlic  Count  collected    about  1 

hundred  infantry  and  two  hundred  horse,  made  up  of  all  sorts,  chie 

of  German  deserters.    His  ofiirers  were  genernllv  foreign,  with  son 
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Aflaericans.  With  this  assemblage,  the  Count  took,  the  field :  and 
aAcr  •erring  some  time  in  the  northern  axray,  he  was  sunt  to  the 
south,  and  fell  at  the  bailie  of  Savaiinalt.  There  slumbers  the 
gallnnt  Polo,  the  immortal  Pulaski,  who  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  America,  and  professed  himself  the  champion  of  her  righla  ;  and 
ID  the  unfortunate  afTair  of  Savannah,  sealed  with  his  blood,  the 
rising  liberties  of  his  adopted  country. 

He  vrns  sober,  diligent  and  intrepid,  gentlemanly  in  his  manners, 
and  aminble  in  heart.  He  was  very  reserved,  and  when  alone, 
betrayed  strong  evidence  of  deep  melancholy.  Those  who  knew 
biffl  intimately,  spoke  highly  of  the  sublimity  of  his  virtue,  and  the 
constancy  of  his  friendship.  Commanding  this  heterogeneous  corps, 
badly  equipped  and  worse  mounted,  this  brave  Pole  encountered 
difficnUies  and  sought  danger.  Nor  is  there  doubt,  if  he  had  been 
cooTersaut  in  our  language,  and  belter  acquainted  with  our  customs 
aod  country,  he  would  have  hecome  one  of  our  most  conspicuous 
and  useful  officers. 

General  Lee,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  sketch,  gives  the 
following  account  in  his  memoirs,  of  the  attack  on  Savannah,  where 
it  will  be  found  the  intrepid  Pulaski  made  a  gallant  effort  to  retrieve 
the  fortune  of  the  day, 

"  On  the  9lh  of  October,  1779,  the  allied  troops  nnder  the  Count 
d'Estaing  and  General  Lincoln,  moved  to  the  assault.  The  serious 
stroke  having  been  committed  to  two  columns,  one  was  led  by 
d^ttaing  and  Lincoln  united,  the  other  by  Count  Dillon  ;  the  third 
column  moved  upon  the  cnemy*s  centre  and  left,  first  to  attract 
Ulention.  and  lastly  to  press  any  advantage  which  might  be  derived 
bom  the  assault  by  our  left. 

The  troops  acted  well  their  parts,  and  the  issue  hung  for  some 
time  suspended.  Dillon's  column,  mistaking  its  route  in  the  dark- 
n*-8s  of  liie  morning,  failed  in  cn-operation,  and  very  much  reduced 
the  force  of  the  attack  ;  while  d*Estaing  and  Lincoln,  concealed  by 
the  same  darkness,  drew  with  advantage  near  the  enemy's  lines 
undiscovered.  Notwithstanding  this  loss  of  concert  in  assault  by 
the  two  columns  destined  to  carry  the  enemy,  noble  and  determined 
was  the  advance.  The  front  of  the  first  was  greatly  thinned  by  the 
foe,  sheltered  in  his  strong  and  safe  defences,  and  aided  by  batteries 
operating  not  only  in  front  but  in  flank. 

Regardless  of  the  fatal  fire  from  their  covered  enemy,  this  unap- 
psflod  column,  led  hy  Lincoln  and  d'Estaing,  forced  the  abattis  and 
planted  their  standards  on  the  parapet.  All  was  gone,  could  ibis 
lodgment  have  been  maintained.  Maitland*8  comprehensive  eye 
saw  the  menacing  blow  ;  and  his  vigorous  mind  seized  ihe  means  of 
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warding  it  off.  He  drew  from  the  disposable  force,  the  gT(>na(iiers 
and  mahues,  nearest  to  tlie  point  gained.  This  united  corps  under 
Lieutenant-Culonel  Glazier  ftssnmed  with  joy  the  arduous  task  to 
recover  the  lost  ground.  With  unimpaired  strength  it  fell  upon  the 
worried  head  of  the  victorious  column ;  who,  though  piercing  the 
enemy  in  one  point,  had  not  spread  alung  the  parapet ;  and  the 
besieged  brinj^ing  up  superior  force,  victory  was  suppressed  in  its 
birth.  The  triumphant  standards  were  torn  down  ;  nod  the  gaUanC 
soldiers,  who  hud  gone  au  far  towards  the  goal  of  conquest,  were 
tumbled  into  the  ditch  and  diivfU  through  the  abattis.  About  this 
tiuae  that  Maitland  was  preparing  this  critical  movement,  connti 
Pulaski,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse,  threw  himself  upon  the  ' 
works  to  force  his  way  into  the  enemy's  rear.  Receiving  a  mortll 
wound,  this  bruve officer  fetl;  and  his  fate  arrested  the  galhuil  L'iTort 
which  might  have  changed  the  issue  of  the  day.  Repulsed  in  cvriy 
point  of  attack,  the  allied  generaU  drew  off  their  troops.  The 
retreat  was  effected  in  good  order;  no  attempt  to  convert  it  into 
rout  being  made  by  the  British  general.  Count  d*Estaing,  who,  with 
General  Lincoln,  ha<l  courted  danger  to  give  effect  to  the  anattlC, 
was  wounded.  Captain  Tawes,  of  the  provincial  troops,  signslited 
himself  by  his  intrepidity  in  defending  the  redoubts  committed  lo  his 
charge,  the  leading  points  of  our  assault.  He  fell  dead  at  the  giSe, 
with  his  sword  plunged  into  the  body  of  the  third  enemy,  whoto  be 
had  slain." 

Pulaski  died  two  days  after  the  action,  and  Congress  resolved  U»t 
a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory. 
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COLONEL  SETII  WARNER, 


MONO  the  persons  who  have  prrformed 
important  services  to  the  slate  of  Ver- 
mont, Colonel  Scth  Warner  deserves  to 
be   remembered   with  respect.     He  was 
bom  at  Woodbury,  in  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, about  the  year  1744,  of  honest 
and    respectable   parents.    Without  any 
other  advantages  for  an  education  than 
were  to  be  found  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  town,  he  was  early  distinguished 
Ky  the  solidity  and  extent  of  his  understanding.     About  the  year 
1763,  his  parents  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Bennington,  and  soon 
after  removed  to  that  town  with  their  family.     In  the  uncultivated 
stale,  of  the  country,  in  the  fish,  with  which  the  rivers  and  ponds 
were  furnished,  and  in  the  pime,  uilh  which  the  woods  ai^ounded, 
jonng  Warner  found  a  variety  of  objects  suited  to  bis  favorite  in- 
clinations and  pursuits  ;  and  he  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  for- 
tunate and  in<Iefatif;ab1e  hunter. 
His  father,  Captain  Benjamin  Warner,  had  a  strong  inclination  to 
j  medicinal  tnr]uirie.s  and  pttrsuils  ;  and  agreeably  to  the  state  of  thin^ 
in  new  artllrments,   had   to  look  for  many  of  his  medicines  in  the 
natural  virtues  of  the  plants  and  routs,  that  were  indigenous  to  the 
I  coontry.     His  son  Seth  frequently  attended  him  in  these  botanical 
I  excursions,  contracted  something  of  his  father's  taste  for  the  busi- 
J  ntm,  and  acquired  more  information  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
tbe  indigenous  plants  and  vegetables,  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country.     By  this  hind  of  knowledge  he  became  useful  to  the  fami* 
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lies  in  the  new  settlements,  and  administered  relief  in  many  ca 
where  no  other  meOical  assistance  could  at  that  time  be  procure 
By  such  visits  and  practice  lie  became  known  to  most  of  the  fa 
lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green  Mountains ;  and  was  general] 
esteemed  by  them  a  man  highly  useful  both  on  account  of  his  info 
mation  and  humanity. 

About  the  year  1763,  a  scene  began  to  open  which  gave  a  ne 
turn  to  his  active  and  enterprising  spirit.  The  lands  on  which 
settlements  were  made,  had  been  granted  by  the  governors  of  Ne 
Hampshire.  The  gorcrnment  of  New  York  claimed  jurisdiction 
the  eastward  as  far  as  Connecticut  river:  denied  the  authority 
the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  to  make  any  grants  to  the  west  i 
Connecticut  river;  and  announced  to  the  inhabitants  that  they 
within  the  territory  of  New  York,  and  had  no  legal  title  to  the  la 
on  which  they  had  settled.  The  controversy  became  very  scric 
between  the  two  govcmments,  and  after  some  years  spent  in  alterca 
tion,  New  York  procured  a  decision  of  George  HI.  in  their  favs 
This  order  was  dated  July  20,  ITe-l,  and  declared  "the  wes(< 
banks  of  the  river  Connecticut,  from  where  it  enters  the  province  < 
Massachusetts  Bay,  as  far  north  as  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  northen 
latitude,  to  be  the  boundary  line  between  the  said  two  proviuces  i 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York."  No  sooner  was  this  decree  pr 
cured,  than  the  governor  of  New  York  proceeded  to  make  ncV 
grants  of  the  lands,  which  the  settlers  had  before  fairly  bought  of, 
the  crown,  and  which  had  been  chartered  to  them  in  the  king's  name 
and  authority  by  the  royal  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  All  he- 
came  a  scene  of  disorder  and  danger.  The  new  patentees  undci 
New  York  brought  actions  of  ejectment  against  the  settlers, 
decisions  of  the  courts  at  Albany  were  always  in  favor  of  the  Ne 
York  patentees  ;  and  nothing  remained  for  the  inhabitants  but  to 
their  lands  over  again,  or  to  give  up  the  labors  and  earnings  of  tbcij 
whole  lives  to  the  new  claimants  under  titles  from  New  York. 

During  this  scene  of  oppression  and  distress,  the  settlers  discover 
the  firm  and  vig;oron8  spirit  of  manhood.  All  that  was  left  lo  them 
was  cither  to  yield  up  their  whole  property  to  a  set  of  unfeeling  land 
jobbers,  or  lo  defend  themsetvea  and  property  by  force.  Thejl 
wisely  and  virtuously  chose  the  latter;  and  by  a  kind  of  commov 
consent,  Kthan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner  l>ecame  their  leaders.  Nl) 
man's  abilities  and  talents  could  have  been  better  suited  to  the  buK 
ncss  than  Warner's.  When  the  authority  of  New  York  proceeds 
with  an  armed  force  to  attempt  to  execute  their  laws,  Warner  i 
them  with  a  body  of  Green  Mountain  boys,  properly  armed,  fuUi 
resolution,  and  so  formidable   in  numbers   and   courage,  that  lb 
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gorernor  of  New  York  was  obliged   to  give  up  his  method  of  pro- 
ceeding.    Wbeu  the  eherificame  to  extend  his  executions,  and  ejt^ct 
Lbe  settlers  from  their  farms,  Warner  would  nut  suffer  him  to  proceed. 
Spies  were  employed  to  procure  intcUigeuce,  and  promote  division 
among  the  people ;  when  any  of  them  were  taken,  Warner  caused 
thetu  to  be  tried  by  some  of  the  most  discreet  of  the  people;  and 
if  declared  guilty,  to  be  tied  to  a  tree  and  whipped.  An  officer  caine 
to  take  Warner  by  force  ;  he  considered  it  as  an  affair  of  open  hos- 
tility, engaged,  wounded  and  disarmed  the  officer;  but,  with  the 
I  boDor  and  spirit  of  a  soldier,  spared  the  life  of  an  enemy  he  bad 
I  sobthied.    These  services  appeared  in  a  very  different  light  to  the 
I  Hitlers,  And  to  the  government  of  New  York ;  the  first  coDsidcred 
him  as  an  eminent  patriot  and  hero ;  to  the  other  he  appeared  as  the 
first  of  villains  and  rebels.     To  put  an  end  to  all  further  exertions, 
fetid  to  bring  him  to  an  exemplary  punishment,  the  government  of 
New  York,  on  March  9th,  1774,  passed  an  act  of  outlawry  against 
Kiu ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  W.  Tryon,  governor  of  New 
York,  offcrmg  a  reward  of  lifly  pounds  to  any  person  who  should 
apprrlicnd  bim.     These  proceedings  of  New  York  were  beheld  by 
2ara  with  contempt ;  and  they  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  settlers, 
I  thain  t«  onilc  ihem  more  firmly  in  their  opposition  to  that  govem- 
uent,  and   io  their  attachment  to  their  own  patriotic  leader  tbus 
irtinionly  proscribed. 
in  services  of  so  dangerous  and  important  a  nature,  Warner  was 
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engaged  from  ihc  year  1765  to  1775.  That  year  a  scene  of  iW 
highest  niag^iiitude  ami  consequence  opened  upon  the  world.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  the  American  war  was  bepin  by  the  British  troops 
at  Leiin^lOD,  when  the  infantrj-  of  Major  Pitcairn  and  the  artillery 
of  the  Karl  of  Percy  were  compelled  to  relreal  by  the  hardy  yeo- 
manry of  Massaclmselts.  Happily  for  the  country,  it  was  commenced 
wiiU  such  circumBtances  of  insolence  and  crueltyj  as  left  no  room 
for  the  people  of  America  to  doubt  what  was  the  course  which  they 
ought  to  pursue.  The  time  was  come,  in  which  total  subjection,  or 
the  horrors  of  war,  must  take  place.  All  America  preferred  tlie 
latter;  and  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  immediately 
undertook  to  secure  the  British  forts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.  Allen  and  Warner  immediately  engaged  in  Ihe  business. 
Allen  took  the  command,  and  Warner  raised  a  body  of  eicellent 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Bennington,  and  both  marched  against, 
Ticonderoga.  They  surprised  undtook  that  fortress  on  the  tnomingj 
of  the  tenth  of  May ;  and  Warner  was  sent  Ihe  same  day  with  a 
detachment  of  the  troops  to  secure  Crown  Point.  He  effected  the 
business,  and  secured  the  garrison,  with  all  the  warlike  stores,  for 
the  use  of  the  continent. 
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The  same  year  Warner  receired  a  commission  from  Congress  to 
raise  a  regiment,  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Canada.     He  engaged 
in  the  business  with  his  usual  spirit  of  activity ;  raised  bis  regiment 
chiefly  among  his  old  acquaintance  and  friends,  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  and  joined  the  army  under  the  command  of  General   Mont- 
gomery.    The  Honorable  Samuel  Safford  of  Bennington  was  hisfl 
lieutenant-colonel.     Their  regiment  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and 
acquired    high  applause,  in  the    action  at   Longueil,  in  which  the 
troops  designed  for  the  relief  of  St.  Johns  were  totally  defeated  and 
dispersed,  chiefly  by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel  War- ™ 
ner.  The  campaign  ended  about  the  20th  of  November,  in  the  courseS 
of  which,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Chamblee,  St.  Johns,  Montreal, 
and  a  fleet  of  eleven  sail  of  vessels  had  been  captured  by  the  Ameri- 
can arms.     No  man  in  this  campaign  had  acted  with  more  spirit  and. 
enterprise  than  Colonel  Warner.     The  weather  was  now  become 
severe,  and  Warner'a  men  were  too  miserably  clothed  to  bear  a  win 
tcr'a  campaign  in  the  severe  climate  of  Canada.     They  were  accord 
ingly  now  discharged  by  Montgomery  with  particular  marks  of  bii 
respect,  and  the  most  affectionate  thanks  fur  their  meritorious  eer 
rices. 

Warner  returned  with  his  men  to  the  New  Hampshire  firants,  bu 
his  mind  was  more  than  ever  engaged  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Montgomery  with  a  part  of  his  army,  pressed  on  to  Quebec,  and  on 
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ember  Slot,  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  carry  the  city  hy  storm, 
event  gave  an  alarm  to  all  the  northern  part  of  the  colonies; 
and  it  became  necessary  to  raise  a  reinforcement  to  march  to  Quebec 
in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  difficulty  of  the  business  suited  the 
genius  and  ardor  of  Warner's  miud.  He  was  at  Woodbury,  in  Con- 
necticut, when  he  heard  the  news  of  Montgomery's  defeat  and  death ; 
be  instantly  repaired  to  Bennington^  raised  a  body  of  men.  and 
marched  in  the  midst  of  winter  to  join  the  American  troops  at  Que- 
bec. The  campaign  during  the  winter  proved  extremely  distressing 
to  the  Americans ;  in  want  of  comfortable  clothintr,  barracks,  and 
provisions,  most  of  them  were  taken  by  the  smuU-pox,  and  several 
died.  At  the  opening  of  the  spring,  in  May,  1776,  a  large  body  of 
British  troopa  arrived  at  Quebec  to  relieve  the  garrison.  The  Ameri- 
can troops  were  forced  to  abandon  the  blockade,  with  circumstances 
of  great  distress  and  confusion.  Warner  chose  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  business,  remaining  always  with  the  rear,  picking  up  the 
lame  and  diseased,  assisting  and  encouraging  those  who  were  the 
most  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  generally  keeping  but  a 
few  milea  in  advance  of  the  British,  who  were  rapidly  pursumg  the 
retreating  Americans  from  post  to  post.  By  steadily  pursuing  this 
conduct,  he  brought  off  most  of  the  invalids  ;  and  with  this  corps  of 
the  infirm  and  diseased,  he  arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  a  few  days  after 
the  body  of  the  army  had  taken  possession  of  that  post. 

Highly  approving  his  extraordinary  exertions,  the  American  Con- 
gress, on  July  5th,  1776,  the  day  after  they  had  declared  inde- 
pendence, resolved  to  raise  a  regiment  out  of  the  troops  which  had 
served  with  reputation  in  Canada.  Warner  was  appointed  colonel ; 
Saffbrd  lieutenant-colonel  of  this  regiment ;  and  most  of  the  other 
officers  were  persons  who  had  been  distinguished  by  their  opposition 
to  the  claims  and  proceedings  of  New  York.  By  this  &p|>ointment 
he  was  again  placed  in  a  situation  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  inclina- 
tioD  and  genius  ;  and  in  conformity  to  his  orders  he  repaired  to  Ticon- 
den^,  where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

"On  January  16th,  1777,  the  convention  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  declared  the  whole  district  to  be  a  sovereign  and  independent 
state,  to  be  known  and  distinguished  ever  after  by  the  name  of  Vet- 
monl.  The  committee  of  safely  in  New  York  were  then  sitting,  and 
DO  January  20th,  they  announced  the  transaction  to  Congress,  com- 
plaining in  high  terms  of  the  conduct  of  Vermont,  censuring  it  us  a 
tlnngrrous  revolt  and  opposition  to  lawful  authority  ;  and  at  the  same 
tune  remonstrating  against  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in  appointing 
Warner  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  independent  of  the  legislature, 
and  within  the  bounds  of  that  state;  "especially,"  said  they,  "as  this 
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Colonel  Warner  hath  been  constantly  and  invariably  opposed  to  tho 
legislature  of  tlus  state,  and  hath  l>een,  on  that  accountt  proclaimed 
an  outlaw  by  the  late  government  thereof.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
lo  recall  the  commissions  given  to  Colonel  Warner  and  the  officers 
under  him,  as  nothiitg  else  will  do  us  justice.**  No  measures  were 
taken  by  Congress  at  that  time,  either  to  interfere  in  the  civi)  con- 
test between  the  two  stales,  or  to  remove  the  colonel  from  his  com- 
mand. Anxious  to  effect  this  purpose,  the  convention  of  New  York 
wrote  further ou  the  subject,  on  March  Ist,  and  among  other  things 
declared,  "  that  there  was  not  the  least  probability  that  CoL  Warner 
could  raise  such  a  number  of  men  as  would  be  an  object  of  public 
concern."  Congress  still  declined  to  dismiss  so  valuable  an  officer 
from  their  service.  On  June  23d,  Congress  was  obliged  to  take  up 
the  controversy  between  New  York  and  Vermont ;  but  instead  of 
proceeding  to  disband  the  colonePs  regiment,  on  Jane  30lh,  they 
resolved  '*  that  the  reason  which  induced  Congress  to  form  that  coipt, 
was,  that  many  ofBccrs  of  diOerent  states  who  ftad  served  in  (^»(4AH 
and  alleged  that  they  could  soon  raise  a  regiment,  but  were  9ii| 
unprovided  for,  might  be  reinstated  In  the  service  of  the  VwiA 
Stales."  Nothing  can  give  us  a  more  just  idea  of  the  sentimenti 
which  the  American  Congress  entertained  of  the  patriotic  and  mili- 
tary virtues  of  the  colonel,  than  their  refusing  to  give  him  up  to  the 
repeated  solicitations  and  demands  of  so  respectable  and  powcrfal  a 
state,  as  that  of  New  York. 

HE  American  army  stationed  at  TicomJe* 
roga  were  forced  lo  abandon  that  fortress, 
on  July  6,  1777,  in  a  very  precipitate 
and  irregular  manner.  The  colonel  with 
his  regiment  retreated  along  the  western 
part  of  Vermont,  through  the  towns  of 
Orwell,  Sudbury,  and  Hubbnrdton.  At 
the  last  of  these  towns  the  advanced 
corps  of  the  British  army  overtook  the 
rear  of  the  American  troops,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7lh  of  July.  The  AmencaA 
army,  all  hut  part  of  three  regiments,  were  gone  forward  ;  these  were 
part  of  Halo*8,  Francis*  and  Warner's  regiments.  The  eoemy 
attacked  them  with  superior  numbers,  and  the  highest  prospect  of 
success.  Francis  and  Warner  opposed  them  with  great  spirit  nod 
vigor  ;  and  no  officers  or  troops  could  have  discovered  more  courage 
and  firmness  than  they  displayed  through  the  whole  action.  Large 
reinforcements  of  the  enemy  arriving,  it  became  impossible  lo  make 
iny  effectual  opposition.     Francis  fell  in  a  most  honorable  discharge 
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oi  his  duty.  Hale  surrendered  with  his  rcsfiment,  Surruundcd  on 
«?vcry  Bide  by  the  euemy,  but  calm  and  undaunted,  Colonel  Warner 
<~ought  his  way  through  all  oppoaition,  brought  off  the  troops  that 
x~efu3ed  to  capitulate  with  ilale,  checked  the  enemy  in  their  pursuit, 
^^nd  contrary  to  all  expectations,  arrived  safe  with  his  troops  at  Man- 
«=:hester.  To  the  northward  of  that  town  the  whole  country  was 
vLl-eserted.  The  colonel  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  that  place; 
^ncourai^ed  by  his  example  and  firmness,  a  body  of  the  militia  soon 
joined  him  ;  and  he  was  once  more  in  a  situation  to  protect  the 
i^  nhabitanta,  haraas  the  enemy,  and  break  up  the  advanced  parties. 

N  the   16th  of  August,  the  Mcinity  of 
Bennington  became  the  seat  of  a  memo- 
rable buttle.    Colonel  Baum  had  been 
despatched  by  General    Burgoyne   to 
attack  the  American  troops  and  destroy 
the  magazines  at  Bennington.    General 
Stark,  who  commanded  at  that  place, 
had  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  and  sent  orders  on  the  morning 
of  the    1 6th,   to    Colonel  Warner,  at 
Manchester,  to  march  immediately  to  his  assistance.    In  the  mean 
"^ime,  Stark  willi  the  troops  which  were  assembled  at  Bennington, 
Siad  attacked  the  enemy  under  Colonel   Baum,   and  after  a  severe 
miction  had  captured  the  whole  body.    Just  as  the  action  was  finished, 
^lelUgence  was  received  that  a  large  reinforcement  of  the  enemy 
S^ad  arrived.     Fatigued  and    exhausted  by  so  long  and   severe  an 
action,  Stark  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  possible  for  his  troops  to 
«Dter  immediately  upon  another  battle  with  a  fresh  body  of  the 
«nemy.    At  that  critical  moment  Warner  arrived  with  his  troops  from 
3lnnchcsler.     Mortified  that  he    had  not  been  in  the   action,  and 
<letermincd  to  have  some  part  in  the  glory  of  the  day,  he  urged 
Stark  immediately  to  commence  another  action.     Stark  consented, 
and  the  colonel  instantly  led  on  his  men  1o  battle.     The  Americans 
rallied  from  every  part  of  the  field,  and  the  itecond  action  became  as 
fierce  and  decisive  as  the  first.    The  enemy  gave  way  in  every 
direction  ;  great  numbers  of  thera  were  slain,  and   the   rest  saved 
themselves  altogether  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.     Stark  ascribed 
the  last  victory  very  much  to  Colonels  Warner  and  Herrick ;  and 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  superior  information  and  activity, 
as  that  to  which  he  principally  owed  his  success.     The  success  at 
Bennington  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  the  affairs  of  that  campaign. 
Stark,  Warner,  and  the  other  officers,  with  their  troops,  joined  the 
army  under   General  Gates.     Victory   every  where   followed  the 
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attempts  of  the'northem  army  ;  and  the  campaign  tcrtninated  in  tbf 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  whole  army,  at  Saratoga,  on  October 
17th,  1777. 

Th«  contest  in  the  Dortbeni  department  being  in  a  great  toeuofe . 
decided  by  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  Warner  had  no  farther  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  his  prowess  in  defence  of  his  beloved  state ;  but 
served  occasionally  at  different  places  on  the  Hudson  river,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  required,  and  always  with  reputation. 
Despairing  of  success  in  the  northern  parts,  the  enemy  earned  ibe 
war  into  the  southern  states ;  and  neitlier  New  York,  uor  Vermont 
any  longer  remained  the  places  of  distinguished  enterprise.  Bui 
such  bad  been  the  fatigues  and  exertions  of  the  colonel,  that  when  he 
returned  to  his  family  tn  Bennington,  his  constitution,  naturally  6nn 
and  vigorous,  appeared  to  be  worn  down,  and  nature  declined  under 
a  complication  uf  disorders,  occasioned  by  the  escessire  labors  and 
sufferings  he  had  passed  through. 

Most  of  those  men  who  have  been  engaged  with  uncommon  ardor 
in  the  cause  of  their  country,  have  been  so  swallowed  up  with  ihr 
patriotic  passion,  as  to  neglect  thai  attention  to  their  private  interests 
which  other  men  pursue  as  the  ruling  passion.  Thus  it  prov«d  with 
Colonel  Warner;  intent  at  first  upon  saving  a  state,  and  nfter 
upon  saving  a  country,  his  mind  was  so  entirely  engaged 
pursuits,  that  he  had  not  made  that  provision  for  his  family,  whicK 
to  most  of  the  politicians  and  land  jobbers  was  the  ultimate  end  of 
all  their  measures  and  exertions.  With  a  view  the  bolter  to  suppoH 
his  family,  he  removed  to  Woodbury  ;  where,  in  the  year  1795,  he 
ended  an  active  and  useful  life,  in  high  estimation  among  Lis  fhends 
and  countrymen. 

His  family  had  derived  little  or  no  estate  from  his  services.  After 
bis  death  they  applied  to  the  general  assembly  of  Vermont  for  a  graot 
of  land.  The  assembly,  with  a  spirit  of  justice  and  genero«ity, 
remembered  the  services  of  Colonel  Warner,  took  up  the  pctitws, 
and  granted  a  valuable  tract  of  land  to  bis  widow  and  family;  a 
measure  highly  honorable  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Warner  andof 
that  assembly. 


-  J 


OK  GENERAL  GILBERT  MOTTIER  LA  FAYETTE. 

HIS  illustrious  ctiampion  of 
the  freedom  of  man  was 
born  at  the  Castle  of  Cha- 
vaniac,  in  Auvergne,  on  ihc 
6lh  of  Septembpr,  1757. 
A  few  months  after  his  birth  his  father 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mindcn.  As 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  he  was  now  at 
;^^^^^^;^i?  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
distinguished  of  the  noble  families  of 
^raoce.  H«»  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  in  Pari?!, 
iUced  at  court,  as  an  officer  in  one  of  the  gtiards  of  honor,  and  at 
|)C  nge  of  seventeen  was  married  to  the  grand -daughter  of  the  Duke 
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de  NoaiUes.  It  was  nnder  lliese  circumstances  ihat  the  young 
Marquis  de  La  Fayelle  entered  upon  a  career  so  linlc  to  be  expected 
of  a  youth  of  vast  fortune,  of  high  rank,  of  powerful  connexiunx,  al 
the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  court  in  the  world. 

"  The  self-devotion  of  La  Fayette  iu  the  cuuse  of  Ano'erica,"  says 
Mr.  Adams,  in  his  eulogy,  '*  was  twofold.  First,  to  the  people, 
maintaining  a  bold  and  seemingly  desperate  struggle  against  oppres* 
sion,  and  for  national  existence.  Secondly,  and  chicHy,  to  the  pno- 
ciples  of  ihcir  declaration,  which  then  first  unfurled  before  his  eyes 
the  consecrated  standiird  of  human  rights.  To  that  standard,  with- 
out an  instant  of  hesitation,  he  repaired.  'VNIiere  it  would  lead  him, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  himself  then  foresaw.  It  was  tbn 
identical  with  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  American  union,  floating 
to  the  breeze  from  the  Hall  of  Independence,  at  Philadelphia.  Kor 
sordid  avarice,  nor  vulgar  ambition,  could  point  his  footsteps  to.lhc 
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pttlhwar  leading  to  that  banner.  To  the  love  of  ease  or  pleasure 
nothing  could  be  more  repulsive.  Something  may  bo  allowed  to  the 
beatings  of  the  youthful  breast,  which  make  ambition  virlue,  and 
tOfDdhing  to  the  spirit  of  military  adventure,  imbibed  from  his  pro- 
fession, and  which  bo  felt  in  common  with  many  olliers.  France, 
Genrany,  Poland,  furnished  to  the  armies  of  lliis  union,  in  our  revo- 
Itttiooary  struggle,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  officers  of  high  rank 
aniT  '■  ushed  merit.     The  names  of  Pulaski  and  Dp  Kalb  are 

nur ;  'luong  the  martyrs  of  our  freedom,  and  their  ashes  repose 

in  our  soil  side  by  side  with  the  canonized  bones  of  Warren  and  of 
Montgomery.  To  the  virtues  of  La  Fayette,  a  mon-  protracted 
car^r  and  happier  earthly  destinies  were  reserve*].  To  the  moral 
principle  of  political  action,  the  sacrifices  of  no  other  man  were 
comparable  to  his.  Youth,  health,  fortune;  the  favor  of  his  king; 
the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  pleasure  j  even  the  choicest  blessings  of 
domestic  felicity — he  gare  them  all  for  toil  and  danger  in  a  distant 
Isod,  and  an  almost  bopeless  cause ;  but  it  was  the  cause  of  jtistice, 
and  of  the  rights  of  human  kind. 

The  resolve  is  firmly  fixed,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  carried  into 
execution.     On  the  7th  of  December,   1 770,   Silns  Deane,  then  a 
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secret  agent  of  the  Araerican  Cont^ress  at  Paris,  stipulates  with  the 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette  tiiat  he  shall  receive  a  commission,  to  date 
from  that  date,  of  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  marquis  stipulates,  in  return,  to  depart  when  and  how  Mr, 
Deane  shall  jiulge  proper,  to  serve  the  United  States  with  nil  possible 
zeal,  without  pay  or  emolument,  reserving  to  himself  only  the  liberty 
of  returning  to  Europe,  if  his  family  or  his  king  should  recall  him. 
Neither  his  family  nor  his  king  were  willing  that  he  should  depart; 
nor  had  Mr.  Deane  the  power,  either  to  conclude  this  contract,  or  to 
furnish  the  means  of  his  conveyance  to  America.  Difficulties  rise 
up  before  him  only  to  be  dispersed,  and  obstacles  thicken  only  to  be 
surmounted.  The  day  after  the  signature  of  the  contract,  Mr. 
Deane's  agency  was  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Doctor  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  as  his  colleagues  in  commission;  nor  did 
they  think  themselves  authorized  to  confirm  his  engagement.  La 
Fayette  is  not  to  be  discouraged.  The  commissioners  extenuate  nd* 
thing  of  the  unpromising  condition  of  (heir  cause.  Mr.  Denne  avows 
his  inability  to  furnish  him  with  a  passage  to  the  United  States. 
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*  The  more  desperate  the  cause/  says  La  Fayelie,  *  the  greater  need 
has  It  of  my  services ;  and,  if  Mr,  Deace  has  no  vessel  for  my  pass- 
^e,  I  shall  purchase  one  myself,  and  will  traverse  Ihc  ocean  with  a 
selected  company  of  my  owu/ 

Other  impediments  arise.  His  design  becomes  known  to  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  who  remonstrates  to  the 
French  government  against  it.  At  his  instance,  orders  are  issued 
for  the  detenliou  of  the  vessel  purchased  by  the  marquis,  and  fitted 
out  al  Bordeaux,  and  for  the  arrest  of  bis  person.  To  elude  the  first 
of  tbese  orders,  the  vessel  is  removed  from  Bordeaux  to  the  neij;h- 
boriog  port  of  passage,  within  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  order 
for  his  own  arrest  is  executed ;  but,  by  stratagem  and  disguise,  be 
escapes  from  the  custody  of  those  who  have  him  in  charge,  and,  be* 
fore  a  second  order  can  reach  him,  he  is  safe  on  the  ocean  wave, 
botiod  to  the  land  of  independence  and  of  freedom. 

It  had  been  necessary  to  clear  out  the  vessel  for  an  island  of  the 
West  Indies  ;  hul,  once  at  eea,  he  avails  himself  of  his  nght  as  owner 
of  the  shipi  and  compels  his  captain  to  steer  for  the  shores  of  eman- 
cipated North  America.  He  lands,  with  his  companions,  on  the  25th 
of  April.  1777.  in  South  Carolina,  not  far  from  Charleston,  and  finds 
a  mod  cordial  reception  and  hospitable  welcome  in  the  house  of 
Major  Huger.** 

Immediately  on  his  arrival.  La  Fayette  received  the  offer  of  a 
command  in  the  continental  army,  which  he  declined,  and  forthwith 
raised  and  equipped  a  body  of  men  at  his  own  expense,  and  then 
entered  the  service  as  a  volunteer,  without  pny.  He  lived  in  the 
UmHj  of  Washington,  and  soon  gained  a  strong  hold  in  the  affec- 
tions of  that  diftcriminating  judge  of  character. 

La  Fayette  was  appointed  a  major-general  in  July,  1777,  and  waa 
attached  to  the  army  at  the  time  when  W^ashington  marched  to 
firandywine,  with  a  view  to  intercept  General  Howe  in  his  int«nded 
descent  on  Phdadctphia.  In  the  battle  which  ensued.  La  Fayette 
was  wounded.  Mr.  Adams  thus  eloquently  notices  La  Fayette's  par- 
ticipation in  this  alTair. 

'  Let  us  \ii\&a  111  imagination  a  period  of  only  twenty  years,  and 
;h1  upon  the  borders  of  the  river  Brandywine.  Washington  is 
T-ia-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  I'nited  States  of  Ajuerica 
is  again  raging  in  the  heart  of  his  native  land— hostile  armies 
«r  one  and  the  same  name,  blood,  and  language,  are  arrayed  for 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  stream ;  and  Philadelphia,  where  the 
L'nited  States  are  in  Congress  assembled,  and  whence  their  decree 
of  independence  has  gone  forth,  is  the  destined  prize  to  the  conflict 
of  the  day.    Who  is  that  tall,  slender  youth,  of  foreign  air  and 
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aspect,  scarcely  emerged  from  the  years  of  boyhood,  and  fresh  from 
the  walla  of  a  college ;  6ghtin^,  a  volunteer,  at  the  side  of  Washing- 
ton, bleeding,  unconsciously  to  himself,  and  rallying  his  men  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  the  scattered  American  ranks  J  It  is  Gilbcbt 
MoTTiEK  DE  La  Fayette — the  son  of  the  victim  of  Minden ;  ami  he 
is  blccdinj^  in  the  cause  of  North  American  independeoce,  and  of 
freedom." 

While  associated  with  Washington  as  a  member  of  his  miliiarr 
family  at  his  head-quarters  <m  the  Brandywine,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, La  Fayette  had  made  still  further  progress  in  the  esteem  of  hi* 
UlustriouB  friend. 

"  The  merits  of  La  Fayette  to  the  eye  of  Washington,"  sayn  Mr. 
Adams,  "are  the  candor  and  generosity  of  his  disposition — the 
indefatigable  industry  of  application,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  has  already  given  him  the  mastery  of  a  foreign  language— 
good  aenyc — discretion  of  manners,  an  attribute  not  only  unusnnl  in 
early  years,  but  doubly  rare  in  alliance  with  that  enlhusiaim  lo 
•ignally  markftd  hy  his  self-devotion  to  the  American  cause  ;  and, 
to  crown  all  the  rest,  the  bravery  and  military  ardor  so  brillivitly 
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manifested  at  the  BranJywiuc.  IJcro  is  no  random  praiac :  no 
uameaning*paBegyric.  The  cluster  of  quiilitics,  till  plain  and  simple, 
but  «o  seldom  fouitd  in  union  lojjelher,  80  generally  incompatiblo 
with  one  another,  ihrsc  are  the  properties  eminoatly  trustworthy,  in 
the  judgment  of  Washington;  and  these  are  the  properlies  which 
his  discernment  has  found  in  La  Fayette,  and  which  urge  him  thus 
eam^atiy  to  advise  the  gratification  of  his  wish  hy  the  assignment  of 
a  command  fr|ual  to  the  rank  which  had  been  granted  to  his  zeal 
und  hi*  illiutrious  name. 

ThiO  rLComraendalion  of  Washington  had  its  immediate  effect ; 
md  on  the  first  of  December,  1777,  it  was  resolved  by  Congress, 
that  he  should  lie  informed  it  was  highly  agreeable  to  Congress,  that 
l)i>  'T  lis  de  La  Fayette  should  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
di  .  the  continental  army. 

He  received,  accordingly,  such  an  appointment;  and  a  plan  was 
organized  in  Congress  for  a  second  invasion  of  Canada,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  was  placed.  This  expedition,  origiimlly  projected  wilh- 
ovt  consultation  with  the  commander-in-chief,  might  be  connected 
with  the  temjwrary  dissatisfaction,  in  the  community  and  in  Con- 
gress, at  the  ill  success  of  his  endeavor^  to  defend  Philadelphia, 
which  rival  and  unfriendly  partisans  were  too  ready  to  compare  with 
the  splendid  termination,  by  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army, 
of  the  northern  campaign,  under  the  command  of  General  Gates.  To 
foreclose  all  suspicion  of  participation  in  these  views,  La  Fayette 
proceeded  to  the  scat  of  Congress,  and,  accepting  the  important 
ebarge  which  it  was  proposed  to  assign  to  him,  obtained,  at  his  par 
licular  request,  thai  he  should  be  considered  as  an  ofhcer  detached 
from  the  army  of  Washington,  and  to  remain  under  his  orders.  He 
then  repaired  in  person  to  Albany,  to  take  command  of  the  troops 
who  were  to  assemble  at  that  place,  in  order  to  cross  the  lakes  on 
the  ice,  and  attack  Montreal ;  hut,  on  arriving  at  Albany,  he  found 
none  of  the  promised  preparations  iff  readiness — they  were  never 
effected.  Congress  some  time  after  relinquished  the  design,  and  the 
Marquis  was  ordered  to  rejoin  the  army  of  Washington. 

In  the  succeeding  month  of  May,  his  military  talent  was  displayed 
by  the  masterly  retreat  effected  in  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming 
inperiority  of  the  enemy's  force  from  the  position  at  Barren  Hill. 

He  was  soon  after  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  ;  and 
to  September,  I77S,  a  resolution  of  Confess  declared  their  high 
sense  of  his  services,  not  only  in  the  field,  but  in  his  exertions  to 
conciliate  and  heal  dissensions  between  the  officers  of  the  French 
Iteet  under  the  command  of  the  Count  d'Estaing  and  some  of  the 
■ative  officers  of  our  army.     These  dissensions  had   arisen   in  the 
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first  inom<Tnls  of  co-operation  in  the  service,  and  had  threalcnci! 
pernicious  consequeoces. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1776,  the  combined  vrisdom  of  the  Count 
de  VergeoDes  and  of  Mr.  Turgot,  the  prime  minister,  und  the  fiuan- 
cier  of  Louis  tiie  Six.teeuth»  had  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  exent  most  desirable  to  France,  with  regard  to  the  controversy 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies^  was,  that  the 
insurrection  should  be  suppressed.  This  jndgnaent,  evincing  only 
the  total  absence  of  oil  moral  considerations,  in  the  estimate,  by 
these  emineut  statesmen,  of  what  was  desirable  to  France,  had  under- 
gone a  great  cli^inge  by  the  close  of  the  year  1777.  The  declaration 
of  independence  had  changed  the  question  between  the  parties.  The 
pppular  feeling  of  France  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Americans.  The 
daring  and  romantic  movement  of  La  Fayette,  in  defiance  of  the 
government  itself,  then  highly  favored  by  public  opinion,  was  fol- 
fowed  by  universal  admiration.  The  spontaneous  spirit  of  the  people 
gradually  spread  itself  even  over  the  rank  corruption  of  the  court; 
a  suspicious  and  deceptive  Neutrality  succeeded  to  an  ostensible 
exclusion  of  the  insurgents  from  the  ports  of  France,  till  the  capilu* 
Talion  of  Burgoyne  satisfied  the  casuists  of  iotemational  law  at 
VeBBaillcs,  that  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  was  no  longer  the 
most  desirable  of  evcrils;  but  that  the  United  States  were,  de  fact», 
sovereign  and  independent,  and  that  France  might  conclude  a  trea^f 
of  commerce  with  them,  without  giving  just  cause  of  offence  to  the 
step-mother  country.  On  the  9lh  of  February.  177S,  atreaty  of  com* 
merce  between  France  and  the  United  States  was  concluded,  and  with 
it,  on  the  same  day,  a  treaty  of  eventual  defensive  alliance,  to  lake 
effect  only  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain's  resenting,  by  war  against 
the  consummation  of  the  commercial    treatr.     Tbs  war 


immeaiatelf  ensued,  and  in  the  summer  of  1778,  a  French  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Count  d'Estaing.  was  sent  to  co-operate  with 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  maintenance  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

By  these  events  the  position  of  the  Marquis  de  I^a  Fayette  was 
esventially  changed.  It  became  necessary  fnr  him  to  reinstate  hftnf- 
self  in  the  gDod  g^races  of  his  sovereign,  offended 'at  his  ahsenling 
himself  from  his  country  without  permission,  ))ut  gratified  with  the 
dktJDCtion  which  he  had  acquired  by  gallant  deeds  in  a  service  now 
become  that  of  France  herself.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1776,  with  the  approbation  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  he  addreMpd  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  repre- 
senting his  then  present  circumstances  with  the  confidence  of  affection 
«id  gratitude,  observing  that  the  sentiments  which  bound  him  to  his 
coanlry  could  never  be  more  properly  spoken  of  than  in  the  presence 
of  fneo  who  had  done  so  much  for  their  own.  "As  long,*'  continued 
he,  **  as  I  thought  1  could  dispose  of  myself,  I  made  it  my  pride  and 
pleamre  to  fight  under  American  colors,  in  defence  of  a  cause  which 
I  dure  more  particularly  call  ourg,  because  T  had  the  good  fortune  of 
bleeding  for  her.  ATmo,  sir,  that  France  is  involved  in  a  war,  T  am 
ili]|«d,  by  a  sense  of  my  duty,  as  well  aa  by  the  love  of  my  country, 
to  present  myself  before  the  king,  and  know  in  what  manner  he 
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judges  proper  to  employ  my  services.  The  most  agreeable  of 
will  always  be  such  as  may  enable  me  to  serve  the  coioiooa  caus 
among  those  whose  fheodship  i  had  the  happiness  to  obtain,  an 
whose  fortune  I  had  the  hooor  to  follow  in  less  smiling^  times.  Tfaii 
reason,  and  others,  which  I  leave  lo  ihe  feelings  of  Cougress,  engagi 
me  to  beg  from  them  the  liberty  of  goiug  home  for  the  ncit  winter. 
"  As  long  as  there  were  any  hopes  of  an  active  campaign,  I  di 
not  think  of  leanng  Ihe  field  ;  now,  that  I  see  a  very  peucciiMe  iind 
undisturbed  moment,   I  take  this  opportunity  of  waiting  on  Coa 

In  the  remainder  of  the  letter  he  solicited  that,  iu  the  event  of  hs 
request  being  granted,  he  might  be  considered  as  a  soldier  on  fur 
longh,  heartily  wishing  to  regain  his  colors  and  his  esteemed  am 
beloved  felloW'Soldicrs.  And  he  closes  with  a  tendrr  of  any  ser- 
vices which  he  might  be  enabled  to  render  lo  the  American  cause  tl 
hie  own  country. 

On  the  receipt  of  tliis  letter,  accompanied  by  one  from  Genera 
Washington,  recommending  to  Congress,  in  terms  most  honorable  t( 
the  Marquis,  a  compliance  with  his  request,  that  body  immediately 
passed  resolutions  granting  him  an  unlimited  leave  of  absence,  will 
permission  to  relurn  lo  the  United  States  at  his  own  most  convenien 
time  ;  that  the  president  of  Congress  should  write  liim  a  letter  tv 
turning  him  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  that  disinterested  zeal  wbid 
had  led  him  to  America,  and  for  the  services  he  had  rttndered  to  thi 
United  States  by  the  exertion  of  hia  courage  and  abilities  on  maB 
signal  occasions ;  and  that  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Untte 
States  at  the  court  of  Versailles  should  be  directed  to  cause  an  elo 
gant  sword,  with  proper  devices,  to  be  made,  and  presented  to  bifl 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  These  resolutions  were  commff 
nicated  to  him  in  a  letter  expressive  of  the  sensibility  congenial  t 
them,  from  the  president  of  Congress,  Henry  Lnurcns. 

He  embarked  In  January,  1779,  in  the  frigate  Allianc*?,  at  Boston 
and  on  the  succeeding  12th  day  of  Februar)',  presented  himself  al 
Versailles.  Twelve  months  had  already  elapsed  since  the  conrWisioi 
of  the  treaties  of  commerce  and  of  eventual  alliance  between  Frane< 
and  the  United  States.  They  had,  during  the  greater  part  of  thai 
time,  been  deeply  engaged  in  war  with  a  common  cause  agains 
Great  Britain,  and  it  was  the  cause  in  which  La  FByellc  had  l«»ei 
shedding  his  blood;  yd,  instead  of  receiving  him  with  open  anna 
as  the  pride  and  ornam<»nt  of  his  country,  a  cold  and  hollow-hearte< 
order  was  issued  to  liim,  not  to  present  himself  at  coarl,  but  to  co» 
aider  himself  under  arrest^  with  permission  to  receive  visits  only  froil 
his  relations.    This  ostensible  mark  of  the  ro)iil  displeasure  wa*U 
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eight  days,  and  La  Fayette  niauifested  his  sense  of  it  ouly  by  a 

»io  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  inquiring  whether  the  interdiction 
kim  to  receive  visits  was  to  be  considered  as  extending  to  that 
L)octor  Franklin.  The  sentiment  of  universal  admiration  which 
followed  lum  at  his  first  departure,  greatly  increased  by  his 
^id  career  of  service  during  tht^  Iwo  years  of  his  absence, 
^pified  him  for  the  indignity  of  tlie  courtly  rebuke, 
^pemaioed  in  Frtince  through  the  year  1779,  and  returned  to 
|mdc  of  action  early  in  the  ensuing  year.  He  continued  in  the 
Itch  service^  and  was  appointed  to  command  the  king's  own  regi- 
tt  of  dragoons,  stationed  during  the  year  in  various  parts  of  the 
plom,  and  holding  an  incessant  correspondence  with  the  ministers 
oni^  affairs,  and  of  war,  urging  the  employment  of  a  land  and 
arce  in  aid  of  the  American  cause.  *'  The  Marquis  He  La 
says  Doctor  Franklm,  in  a  letter  of  the  4lh  of  March, 
rto  the  president  of  Cougress,  "who,  during  his  residence  in 
e,  lias  hi'cn  extremely  zealous  in  supporting  our  cause  on  aR 
returns  again  to  light  for  it.  He  is  infinitely  eslromed  and 
1  here,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
continuance  of  the  same  afTectioa  from  America." 
aediately  ufter  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  it  was,  on  the 
^f  May,  1780,  resolved  in  Congress,  that  they  considered  hts 
I  to  America  to  resume  his  command,  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
calcd  zeal  and  perseveriu!'    attachment  which  have  Justly 
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recommended  him  to  the  public  confidence  and  applause,  and  that 
they  received  with  pleasure  a  tender  of  the  further  services  of  so 
gallant  and  meritorious  an  officer. 

From  this  time  until  the  termination  of  the  campaign  of  1781, 
by  the  surrender  of  I^ord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  at  Yorktown, 
his  service  was  of  incessant  activity,  always  signahzed  by  military 
talents  unsurpassed,  and  by  a  spirit  never  to  be  subdued.  At  the 
time  of  the  treason  of  AmoUl,  La  Fayetle  was  accompanying  his 
commander-in-chief  to  an  important  conference  and  consultation 
with  the  French  genera),  Rochambeau ;  and  then,  as  in  every  stage 
of  the  war,  it  jtcemed  as  if  the  position  which  he  occupied,  his  per- 
sonal character,  his  individual  relations  with  Washington,  with  the 
officers  of  both  the  allied  armies,  and  with  the  armies  themselves, 
had  been  specially  ordered  lo  promote  and  secure  that  harmony  and 
mutual  good  understanding  indispensable  lo  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  common  cause.  His  position,  too,  as  a  foreigner  by  birth,  a 
European,  a  volunteer  in  the  American  service,  and  a  person  of  hij^h 
rank  in  his  native  country,  pointed  him  out  as  peculiarly  suited  lo 
the  painful  duty  of  deciding  upon  the  character  of  the  crime,  and 
upon  the  fate  of  the  British  officer,  the  accomplice  and  victim  of  the 
detested  traitor,  Arnold. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  178  1,  when  Cornwallis,  with 
an  overwhelming  force,  was  spreading  ruin  and  devastation  over  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Union,  we  find  La  Fayette,  with  means 
aUogether  inadequate,  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  territory  of 
Virginia.  Always  equnl  to  the  emergencies  in  which  circumstances 
placrd  him,  his  expedients  for  encountering  and  surmounting  the 
obstacles  which  they  cast  in  his  way  are  invariably  stamped  with  the 
peculiarities  of  his  character.  The  troops  placed  under  his  command 
for  the  defence  of  Virginia,  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  eastern  regi- 
ments, unseasoned  to  the  climate  of  the  south,  and  prejudiced  against 
it  as  unfavorable  to  the  health  of  the  natives  of  the  more  rigorous 
regions  of  the  north.  Desertions  became  frequent,  till  they  threntoned 
the  very  dissolution  of  the  corps.  Instead  of  resorting  to  military 
execution  lo  retain  his  men,  he  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  honor. 
He  states,  in  general  orders,  the  great  danger  and  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise  upon  whi^ih  he  is  about  to  embark ;  ntpresenls  the  only 
possibility  by  which  it  can  promise  success,  the  faithful  adherence 
of  the  soldiers  lo  their  chief,  and  his  confidence  that  they  will  not 
abandon  him.  He  then  adds,  that  if,  however,  any  individual  of  the 
delarhment  was  unwilling  to  follow  him,  a  passport  to  return  to  hii 
home  should  be  forthwith  granted  him  upon  his  application.  It  is 
lo  a  cause  like  that  of  American  independence  that  resources  like 
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thia  are  cong^cnial.  After  these  general  orders,  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  desertion.  The  very  cripples  of  the  array  preferred  paying 
for  their  on-n  transportation,  to  follow  the  corps,  ratbex  than  to 
ask  for  the  dismission  which  had  been  made  so  easily  accessible  to 
all. 

Bat  how  shall  the  deficiencies  of  the  militar}'  chest  be  supplied  ? 
The  want  of  money  was  heavily  pressing  upon  the  service  in  every 
direction.  Where  are  the  sinews  of  war?  How  are  the  troops  to 
march  without  shoes,  linen,  clothing  of  all  descriptions,  and  other 
necessaries  of  hfe  ?  La  Fayette  has  found  ihem  all.  From  the 
patriotic  merchants  of  Baltimore  be  obtains,  on  the  pledge  of  his 
own  personal  credit,  a  loan  of  money,  adequate  to  the  purchase  of 
the  materials  ;  and  from  the  fair  hands  of  the  daughters  of  the  monu- 
mental cily,  even  then  worthy  so  to  be  called,  he  obtains  the  toil  of 
making  up  the  needed  garments. 

La  Fayette,  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  was  now  destined  to  be  opposed 
io  strategy  to  the  accomplished  veteran  general.  Earl  Cornwallis. 
Undervaluing  the  talents  and  resources  of  his  young  opponent,  the 
earl  incautiously  wrote  to  Europe,  in  a  letter  which  was  intercepted, 
"  the  hoy  cannot  escape  mey  But  the  British  general  reckoned  with- 
out his  host. 

On  being  informed  that  General  Philips,  in  returning  up  the  river, 
bad  landed  at  Brandon  on  the  southern  bank,  and  that  Cornwallis 
was  marching  northward.  La  Fayette  perceived  that  a  junction  of 
their  forces  was  intended ;  and  suspecting  that  Petersburgli  was  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting,  he  endeavored  to  anticipate  them  in  the 
occupation  of  that  town.  But  the  march  of  General  Philips  was 
so  rapid  that  he  entered  it  before  him,  and  frustrated  his  design. 
La  Fayette,  with  his  little  army,  consisting  of  one  thousand  conti- 
nentals, two  thousand  militia,  and  sixty  dragoons,  took  a  position  at 
Kichmond,  and  exerted  himself  in  removing  the  military  stores  to 
pUces  of  greater  security. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Comwallis  left  Petersburgh,  crossed  James 
rirer  at  W'eslover,  thirty  miles  below  La  Fayette's  encampment,  and, 
being  joined  by  a  reinforcement  from  New  York,  marched  at  the 
bead  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  veterans  towards  Richmond.  But 
La  Fayette  evacuated  that  town  on  the  27lh,  and  retired  towards  the 
back  country  ;  inclining  his  march  towards  the  north,  so  that  he 
might  easily  form  a  junction  with  General  Wayne,  who  was  hasten* 
iog  to  reinforce  him  with  eight  hundred  men  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  Comwallis  eagerly  pursued  his  retreating  foe  as  far  as  the 
upper  part  of  Hanover  county ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake 
La  Fayette,  or  to  prevent  his  junction  with  General  Wayne,  ho  at 
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leng:th  altered  the  course  of  bis  march,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to 
more  attainable  objects. 

In  Vii^nia  the  British  committod  fearful  de^'Bstiitiotis,  and  de- 
stroyed much  vjiluabin  property  ;  but  Cornwallis,  though  at  the  head 
of  a  superior  army,  gained  no  important  advantage  over  his  opponent. 
He  had  pushed  La  rayctte  across  the  liappahanDock*  but  was  uuahle 
to  prevent  his  junction  with  (ieneral  Wayne,  which  was  accomplished 
at  Kncoon  ford  on  the  7th  of  June,  La  Fiiyelle,  thus  reinforced 
immediately  repassed  the  Kapp;ihannock^  and  advanced  towards  the 
British  array. 

In  the  course  of  those  movements  Cornwallis  had  got  completely 
between  the  marquis  nrd  the  stores  of  the  state,  which  were  de])Osit«d 
at  different  places,  but  principally  at  Albemarle  Old  Court-house 
high  up  the  Fluvanna,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Those  slorea 
were  an  object  of  importance  to  both  armies  ;  and,  early  in  June,  the 
British  commander,  after  having  dispensed  with  the  services  of 
Arnold,  and  allowed  him  to  return  to  New  York^  directed  bis  march 
to  Albemarle  Court-house.  La  Fayette  was  anxious  to  preserve  his 
magazines  ;  and,  while  the  British  army  was  more  than  a  day's  march 
from  Albemarle  Court-house,  by  a  rapid  and  unexpected  movement 
he  suddenly  appeared  in  its  vicinity.  Tbe  British  general  easily 
penetrated  his  design  ;  and,  being  between  him  and  hia  magiizines^ 
took  a  position  near  the  road,  so  that  he  could  attack  him  with 
advantage  if  he  attempted  to  advance.  During  the  night,  however, 
La  Fayette  discovered  and  cleared  a  nearer  but  long  disused  road, 
and  passed  the  British  army  unobserved ;  and,  in  the  morning, 
Cornwallis,  willi  surjirise  and  mortification,  saw  his  adversary  strongly 
posted  between  him  and  the  stores. 

Perceiving  that  the  Americans  could  not  be  attacked  unless  under 
great  disadvantages,  and  believing  their  force  greater  than  it  rcallj 
was,  Cornwallis  abandoned  his  enterprise  and  began  a  retrograde 
movement,  and,  in  two  night  marches,  fell  back  upwards  of  fifty 
miles.  On  the  1 7th  of  June  he  entered  Richmond,  but  left  on  the 
20th,  and  continued  his  route  to  WiUiamsburgh,  where  the  main 
body  of  hifl  army  arrived  on  the  25th. 

The  American  army  followed  him  at  a  cautious  distance.  On  the 
19th,  La  Fayette  was  joined  by  Baron  Steuben  with  his  detachment, 
which  increased  the  American  army  to  four  thousand  men;  of  whom 
two  thousand  were  regulars,  but  only  fifteen  hundred  were  disciplined 
troops.  That  of  Cornwallis  appears  to  have  beeu  somewhat  more 
numerous,  and  consisted  entirely  of  veterans :  it  was  al.so  provided 
with  a  well-mounted  body  of  calvary,  which  had  spread  terror  and 
devastation  over  the  country,  aud  greatly  intimidated  the  militia. 
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Though  I^  Fayctt«  kept  about  twenty  miles  LchiiKl  the  maiii  oody 
of  the  British  army,  yet  his  light  parties  Imng  on  its  rear,  and  skir- 
mishrs  occu^ionally  ensued.  A  sharp  encounter  happened  near 
WilliiunBburgh  between  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Americans,  under 
Colonel  Butler,  and  the  rear  guard  of  the  British  under  Colonel 
Simcoe,  to  which  Ixith  suffered  considerdhle  loss.  Part  of  the 
British  army  marched  to  Colonel  Siinct>e^8  assistance,  and  the 
Americans  were  obliged  to  retreat.  Although  La  Fayette  encouraged 
skirmishes  and  partial  rnnflicts,  yet,  distrusting  his  new  levies  and 
mititia,  he  cautiously  avoided  a  general  battle.  While  the  British 
army  remaiued  at  WiUiumsburgh,  the  Auiericans  occupied  a  strong 
encampment  twenty  miles  from  that  place."* 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  subemjuent  operations 
of  La  Fayette  in  Virginia.  I'he  result  was  that  Cornwallis  was 
finally  driven  into  Yorktowii  and  besieged  by  the  combined  armies 
of  France  and  the  United  States  under  Count  Rochanibeau  and 
General  Wasliington.  One  exploit  of  La  Fayette  at  the  siege, 
however,  must  not  be  passed  over. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  October,  1781,  the  besiegers,  laboring 
with  indefatigable  perseverance,  began  their  second  parallel,  three 
hundred  yards  nearer  the  British  works  than  the  first ;  and  the  three 
succeeding  days  were  assiduously  employed  in  completing  it.  During 
that  interval  the  fire  of  the  garrison  was  more  destructive  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  siege.  Tlie  men  in  the  trenches  were  particularly 
annoyed  by  two  redoubts  towards  the  left  of  the  Britisli  works,  and 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  them.  Of  these  it  was  neces- 
sary to  gain  posi^e^sion ;  and  on  the  14th  preparations  were  made 
to  carry  them  bolh  by  storm.  In  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  spirit 
of  emulation  which  existed  between  the  troops  of  the  two  nations, 
and  to  avoid  any  cause  of  jealousy  to  either,  the  attack  of  the  one 
redoubt  was  committed  to  the  French  ;  and  that  of  llie  other  to  the 
Americans.  The  latter  were  commanded  by  the  Marquis  dc  La 
Fayette  ;  and  the  former  by  the  Baron  de  Viominel. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Hth,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  parties 
marched  lo  the  assault  with  unloaded  arras.  Tlio  redoubt  which  the 
Americans  attacked  was  defended  by  a  major,  some  inferior  otHcers, 
and  forty-^e  privates.  The  assailants  advanced  with  such  rapidity 
without  returning  a  shot  to  the  heavy  fire  with  which  they  were 
received,  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  possession  of  the  work, 
having  had  eight  men  killed,  and  twenty-eight  wounded  in  the 
attack.  Eight  British  privates  were  killed  ;  the  major,  a  captain, 
an  ensign,  and  seventeen  privates  were  made  prisoners.  The  rest 
escaped.     Although  the  Americans  were  highly  exasperated  by  the 
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recent  massacre  of  their  countrymeTi  in  Fort  Griswold  by  Arnold*a 
detachment,  yet  not  a  man  of  the  British  was  injured  after  resistance 
eeasod.     Retaliation  had  been  talked  of,  but  was  not  exercised. 

Tlie  French  party  advanced  with  equal  courage  and  rapidity,  and 
were  successful ;  but  as  the  fortification  which  they  attacked  was 
occupied  by  a  grealcr  force,  the  defence  was  more  vigorous,  and  the 
loss  of  the  assailants  more  severe.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  in  the  redoubt ;  of  whom  eighteen  were  killed,  and  forty- 
two  taken  prisoners;  tfie  rest  made  their  escape.  The  French  lost 
nearly  one  hundred  men  killed  or  wounded.  During  the  night  these 
two  redoubts  were  included  in  the  second  parallel ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  next  day,  some  howitzers  were  placed  on  them,  which  in  the  after- 
noon opened  on  the  besiejered. 

Earl  Cornwallis  and  his  garrison  had  done  all  that  brave  men  could 
do  lo  defend  their  post.  But  the  industry  of  the  besiegers  was  pe^ 
severing,  and  their  approaches  rapid.  The  condition  of  the  British 
was  becoming  desperate.  In  every  quarter  their  works  were  torn  to 
pieces  by  llie  fire  of  the  assailants.  The  batteries  already  playing 
upon  them  had  nearly  silenced  all  their  guns ;  and  the  second  paral* 
lei  was  about  to  open  on  them,  which  in  a  few  hours  would  render 
the  place  untenable.  His  attempt  to  escape  by  crossing  the  river  on 
the  l6tJi  was  unsuccessful. 

At  ten  in  the  forenoon  of  the  17th,  Earl  Comnallts  seat  out  a  fUg 
of  truce,  with  a  letter  lo  General  Washington,  proposing  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  for  Iwenty-fou^  hours,  in  order  to  give  time  to  adjust 
terms  for  the  surrender  of  tlie  forts  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester 
Point.  To  this  letter  the  American  ^feneral  immediately  returned 
an  answer,  expressing  his  ardent  desire  to  spare  the  further  ofTusioa 
of  blood,  and  bis  readiness  to  listen  to  such  terms  as  were  sdmi^ 
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nble  ;  but  that  he  could  not  consent  to  lose  time  in  fruitless  negotia- 
tioos.  and  desired  that,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  commissioners, 
his  lordship's  proposals  should  be  transmitted  in  writing,  fur  which 
purpose  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  two  hours  should  be  granted. 
The  terms  offered  by  Lord  Comwallis,  although  not  all  deemed 
tdmiflsihler  were  such  as  induced  the  opinion  that  no  great  difficulty 
wild  occur  in  adjusting  the  conditions  of  capitulation  ;  and  the 
MMpetiaion  of  hostilities  was  continued  through  the  night.  Mean- 
while, in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  of  useless  discussion,  General 
Washington  drew  up  and  transmitted  to  Earl  Comwallis  such 
articles  as  he  waswilHng  to  grant,  informin<^  his  lordship  that,  if  he 
approved  of  them,  commissioners  might  be  immediately  appointed  lo 
reduce  them  to  form.  Accordingly,  Viscount  Noaillcs  and  Lieu- 
tAnant-colonel  I^aurens,  whose  father  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  on  the  18th  met  Colonel  Oundas  and  Major  Ross 
of  the  British  army  at  Moore's  house,  in  the  rear  of  the  first  paral- 
lel. They  prepared  a  rough  draught,  hut  were  unable  definitively  to 
unDgc  the  terms  of  capitulation.  The  draught  was  to  be  submitted 
to  Ear)  Comwallis  :  but  General  Washington,  resolVed  to  admit  of 
no  delay,  directed  the  articles  to  be  transcribed  ;  and,  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th,  sent  them  to  hit«  lordship,  with  a  letter  expressing  bis 
«pectatinn  that  they  would  be  signed  by  eleven,  and  that  the  garri- 
son would  march  out  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  Finding  that  no  better 
tenna  could  be  obtained,  Earl  Comwallis  Bxibmtlted  to  a  painful 
Beeeasity;  and,  on  the  19th  of  October,  surrendered  the  posts  of 
yorklown  and  Gloucester  Point  to  the  combined  armies  of  America 
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and  France,  on  condition  that  his  Iroopa  snould  receive  llie  same 
honors  of  war  which  had  been  granted  tu  the  garrison  of  Cbarle&town, 
when  it  surrendered  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  army,  artillery, 
arms,  accouln^ments,  military  cheat,  und  public  stores  of  every 
description,  were  tiurrciidered  tu  General  VViisliington  ;  the  ships  in 
the  harbor  and  the  scameu  to  Count  dc  Grasse. 

This  was  the  last  vital  struggle  of  the  war,  which,  however,  lin- 
gered through  auuther  year  rather  of  nej^^liatiou  than  of  action. 
Immediately  after  the  capitulation  at  Vorktown,  La  Fayette  asked 
and  obtained  again  a  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  family  and  his 
country,  and  with  this  closed  his  military  service  in  the  field,  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  But  it  was  not  fur  the  individual  enjoyment 
of  his  renown  that  he  returned  to  Prance.  The  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress accompanying  that  which  gave  him  a  discretionary  leave  of 
absence,  while  honorary  in  the  highest  degree  to  him,  were  equally 
marked  by  a  grant  of  virtual  credentials  for  ncgutiatiun,  and  by  the 
trust  of  confidential  powers,  together  with  a  tetter  of  the  warmest 
cummcndalion  of  the  gallant  soldier  to  the  favor  of  his  king.  The 
ensuiugyear  was  consumed  in  preparations  for  a  formidable  combined 
French  and  Spanish  expedition  against  the  British  Islandii  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  particularly  the  Island  of  Jamaica  ;  thence  to 
recoil  upon  New  York,  and  to  pursue  the  offensive  war  into  Canada. 
The  fleet  destined  for  this  gigantic  undertaking  was  already  assem- 
bled at  Cadiz  ;  and  La  Fayette,  appointed  the  chief  of  the  ataff*,  waa 
there  ready  to  embark  upon  this  perilous  adventure,  when,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1782,  the  preliminary  treaties  of  peace  were 
concluded  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  on  one  part,  and  the  allied 
powers  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the 
other.  The  first  intelligence  of  this  event  received  by  the  American 
Congress  was  in  the  communication  of  a  letter  from  La  Fayette. 

The  importance  of  his  services  in  France  may  be  seen  by  cooaalt- 
ing  his  letters  in  the  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution, 
(Boston,  1831.) 

La  Fayette  now  receivetl  pressing  invitations  to  revisit  this  conntr74 
Washington,  in  particular,  urged  it  strongly  ;  and  for  the  third  time 
he  landed  in  the  United  Stales,  August  4.  1784.  On  his  arrival,  Im 
was  received  with  all  the  warmth  of  old  friendship  by  General  Wwb* 
ington,  at  Mount  Vernon. 

He  subsequently  visited  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Bo»» 
ton  and  the  other  principal  places  in  the  country,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  tiie  greatest  enthusiasm  and  delight. 

Previous  to  his  return  to  France,  Congress  appointed  a  deputation* 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  slate,  *'  to  take  leave  ot  him 
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(m  behalf  of  the  coanlry,"  and  assure  him  "thai  these  United  Stntea 
re^nrd  him  with  particular  affection,  and  will  not  cease  to  feel  an 
inlerest  in  whatever  may  concern  his  honor  and  prosperity." 

He  relumed  to  France,  and  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  25th  of  January, 
17195. 

He  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  United 
Stiteff,  and  exerted  his  inflnenrc  with  the  French  government  to 
obtain  reductions  of  duties  favorable  to  their  commerce  and  fishcriee. 
tn  the  summer  of  1786,  he  visited  several  of  the  German  courts, 
and  attended  the  last  great  review  by  Frederick  the  Second  of  his 
veteran  army — a  review  unusually  splendid,  and  specially  remarkable 
by  the  attendance  of  many  of  the  moat  distini^ished  military  com- 
manders of  Europe.  In  the  same  year  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
manifested  the  continued  recollection  of  his  services  rendered  to  the 
people  of  that  commonwealth,  by  a  complimentary  token  of  gratitude 
not  less  honorable  than  it  was  unusual.  They  resolved  that  two 
b^sts  of  La  Fayette,  to  he  executed  by  the  celebrated  sculptor, 
Hnudon,  should  be  procured  al  their  expense  ;  that  one  of  ihem 
ihonM  be  placed  in  their  own  legislative  hall,  and  the  other  pre- 
mited,  in  their  name,  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Pons.  It  was  accordingly  presented  by  Mr.  JefTeraon,  then  minister 
plenipntentiary  of  the  United  States  in  France,  and,  by  the  permis- 
•ion  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  was  accepted,  and,  with  appropriate 
•olemnity,  placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  the 
metropolis  of  France. 

Aft^r  his  return  to  his  native  country,  La  Fayette  was  engaged  in 
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ettdeavoring  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  in  FranM|. 
and  to  clTect  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  assembly  of  xhe  nuU*, 
bles,  in  1787,  he  proposed  the  suppression  of  Uttrei  de  cachet,  all4^ 
of  the  state-prisons,  the  emani:ipation  of  the  Protestants,  and  tlkS 
convocation  of  the  representiitives  of  that  nation.  Wlien  asked  iij 
the  Count  d*Artois,  since  Charles  X.,  if  he  demanded  the  Slates- 
General — '•  Yes,"  was  his  reply»  "  and  something  belter."  Beiaf 
elected  a  member  of  the  States-General,  which  took  tlie  name  ol 
National  Astembly^  ( 1739,)  he  proposed  a  declaration  of  rights,  ani 
the  decree  providing  for  the  responsibility  of  the  officers  of  X^ 
crown. 

The  first  movements  of  the  people  in  the  state  of  insarrectiooi 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  July,  1789,  and  issued  in  the  de£trucUoq 
of  the  Baslile,  and  in  the  murder  of  its  governor,  and  of  several  oth? 
persons,  hung  up  at  lamp-posts  or  torn  to  pieces  by  the  frenzio 
multitude,  without  form  of  trial,  and  without  shadow  of  guilt 

The  Bastile  had  long  been  odious  as  the  place  of  confinement  of 
persons  arrested  by  arbitrary  orders  for  offences  against  the  govern- 
ment,  and  its  destruction  was  hailed  by  most  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world  as  an  act  of  patriotism  and  magnanimity  on 
the  pari  of  the  people.  The  brutal  ferocity  of  the  murders 
overlooked  or  palliated  in  the  glory  of  the  achievement  of  raxing  14 
its  foundations  the  execrated  citadel  of  despotism.  But  as  tb« 
summary  justice  of  insurrection  can  manifest  itself  only  by  deslruc- 
tion,  the  example  once  set,  became  a  precedent  for  a  series  of  yean 
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ffit  fcencs  so  atrocious,  and  for  butcheries  so  merciless  and  horrible, 
tkitt  memory  revolts  at  the  task  uf  recalling  ihem  to  the  mind. 

Two  days  after  tlie  attack  on  the  Bastile,  La  Fayette  w  as  appointed 
(July  14,)  commantlcr-ia-chicf  of  the  national  ^ards  uf  Paris.  The 
court  and  nutioiml  assembly  were  still  at  Versailles,  and  Ihe  popu- 
lace of  Parts,  irritated  at  thiit,  had  already  adopted,  in  sig^n  of  oppo- 
sition, a  blue  and  red  cockade,  (being  the  colors  of  ihe  ciLy  of  Paris,) 
July  SOlh.  I^a  Fayette  added  to  this  cockade  the  white  of  the  royal 
«rms,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  ifiat  the  tri-color  should  go  round 
'he  world. 

On  the  march  of  the  populace  to  Versailles,  (Octolwr  6th  and  Cth,) 
the  national  g;uards  clamored  to  be  led  ihilher.  La  Fayette  refused 
to  comply  with  their  demand,  until,  having  received  orders  in  the 
^Ttenioon,  he  set  ofT  and  arrived  at  ten  o'clock,  a^er  having  been 
oq  horseback  from  before  daylight.  He  requested  that  the  interior 
Poets  of  the  cfiatctm  might  be  committed  to  him  ;  but  this  request 
'^aft  refused,  and  the  outer  posts  only  were  intrusted  to  the  national 
Shards.  This  was  the  night  on  which  the  assassins  murdered  two 
of  the  qtieen*8  guards,  and  were  proceeding  to  further  acts  of  violence, 
"^hen  Ita  Fayette,  at  ttie  head  uf  the  natiotiul  tTOopa,  put  an  end  to 
Ihe  disorder,  and  saved  the  Iiv<>s  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  morning 
te  accompanied  ihcm  to  Paris. 

La  Fayette  voted  in  the  assembly  for  the  histitution  of  the  jury, 
for  the  suppression  of  hereditary  nobility,  for  the  political  equality  of 
&11  citizens,  &c.  Mistrusting  the  pfTcct  of  individu:il  ainbiliou  in 
I'GTOlulionary  tiroes,  he  moved  and  carried  a  resolution  lo  the  elfect 
that  the  same  person  should  not  have  the  coinmand  of  the  national 
guards  of  more  than  one  dcpurtment  al  once.  He  himself,  refused  the 
^pointmcnt  of  lieulenant-geher^l  uf  the  kingdum.     In  conjuuction 
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with  Baillv,  he  instUuled  the  club  of  the  Feuillans,  which  8upport«d 
the  conslilulional  monnrchy  on  a  popular  basis.  Aftrr  the  kin»'» 
forcpd  return  from  the  flight  of  Varennee,  !.r  Fayptle  supported  tb^ 
<iiecrce  by  which  the  king  was  restored  to  the  exercise  of  hit  wgd 
office  on  swearing  to  the  new  constitution.  Upon  this,  the  repnW 
lican  pnrty  broke  out  into  an  insurrection,  which  La  Fayette  andthl 
national  guards  put  down  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Soon  afterwnrff 
La  Fayette  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  retired  into  the  coi 
but  the  war  of  the  first  coaHtion  having  begun,  be  was  ap 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Flanders,  and  he  defeated  the 
at  Phillipcvillc  and  Maubergc.  He  was,  however,  hated  by 
Jacobins  at  Paris,  and  mistrusted  by  the  court.  On  the  lOtbof 
June,  1792,  he  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  legislative  assemblT, 
denouncing  the  plots  of  those  men,  "  who,  under  the  mask  of  detno-  I 
cratic  leal,  smothered  liberty  under  the  excess  of  their  licen**.** 

He  soon  after  repaired  to  Paris,  and  demanded  of  the  lagiiUttrv 
assembly  the  punishment  of  the  outrages   committed  agninsl  tbe  , 
king   at  the  Tuileries,  on  the  20th  of  June.     But  the  repubticv)  i 
party  was  already  prepoiidcriitino;  in  the  assembly,  and  La  Foyctte 
found  he  was  not  safe  in  Paris.     Il  is  said,  that  he  then  proposed  ta 
the  king  and  the  royal  family,  to  lake' shelter  in  his  camp  at  Cotdlfl 
piigne  ;  but  ihc  advice  was  rejected  by  Louis,  or  rather  by  tho?f  ' 
around  him,  who  placed  all  Iheir  confidence  in  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Prussians. 

On  the  30lh  of  June,  the  Jacobins  of  Pans  burnt  I*a  Fayel 
effigy  in  the  Palais  KoyoK    La  Fayette  having  returned  to  bis 
publicly  expressed  to  his  officers  his  disapprobation  of  the  attack 
the  Tuileries  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  on  the  I  5th  of  that  maa( 
.»c  arrested  the  rommissiuners  sent  by  the  legislative  assembly 
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watch  him.  Upon  this  he  was  ODtlawed,  and  was  oblij^rd  to  cross 
the  frontiers  with  a  few  friends.  How  far  was  La  Fnyette  at  that 
momeDt  of  clisappuintetl  pathotism  and  dpep  mortiGcalioii,  from 
imagining  that,  when  all  the  bloody  scenes  and  disgraceful  cabals  oi 
'nch  revolution  sliould  have  passed  away,  ho  would  once  more 
le  the  idol  of  his  Ik-kle  country  men. 

His  first  intention  on  leaving  the  French  court,  was  to  repair  to 
■ome  neutral  country,  but  he  was  arrested  by  ilie  Austrian^,  and 
carried  to  the  fortress  of  Olmutz,  in  Moravia,  where  his  wife  and 
dsDghter  soon  after  Joined  him,  to  console  him  in  his  confinement. 
He  remaine<l  in  prison  for  five  years,  and  was  released  at  last  by  the 
trtaly  of  Campo-rormio,  but  not  approving  of  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  Ibc  Directory  he  repaired  to  Hamburgh,  and  did  not  return  to 
Franco  till  after  the  19th  Brumaire,  1799.  Here  he  found  himscYf 
again  in  opposition  to  Bouaparte^s  ambition,  and  he  voted  against  the 
consulship  for  life,  refused  all  employment  under  that  chief,  and  re- 
tired (o  the  country,  where  he  appHed  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  lbl5,  he  waa  returned  to  the  bouse  of  representatives  convoked 
by  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Elba.  After  the  defeat  at  "Water- 
loo, he  spoke  strongly  against  any  attempt  to  establish  a  dictatorship, 
ami  moved  that  the  house  should  declare  its  sittings  permanent,  and 
that  Hnr  attempt  to  dissolve  it  should  be  considered  as  treason. 

Wheu  Lucion  appealed  to  the  assembly  not  to  forsake  bis  brotlier 
ia  his  adversity,  La  Fayette  replied  with  great  animation,  *'  Wc  have 
followed  your  brother  through  the  burning  sands  of  Syria,  as  well  as 
to  the  frozen  deserts  of  Russia  ;  the  bleached  bones  of  two  millions 
of  Frenchmen  scattered  all  orer  the  globe  attest  our  derotion  to 
him  ;  but  that  devotion,"  he  added,  "  is  now  exhausted,  as  his  cause 
is  so  longer  the  cause  of  the  nation/* 
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After  ibe  forced  dissolution  of  the  legislative  assembly  by  the  alli«'J 
troops.  La  Fayctle  protested  against  that  violence,  and  retired  to  hi* 
country  residence  at  Lagrange.  In  1818,  he  was  rotumed  afters 
great  struggle  to  tlie  chamber  of  deptities  for  the  department  of  La 
Sarthe.  During  that  and  the  following  session  he  spoke  in  fdvor 
of  constitutional  Ubcrty,  and  against  ejceptional  laws,  but  to  do 
eflVcl. 

In  August,  I82t,  he  landed  at  New  York,  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  president,  and  was  received,  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  delirl  ■ 
and  enthusiasm.  He  was  proclaimed  by  the  popular  voice^  ** 
guest  of  the  nation,"  and  his  presence  was  everywhere  the  signal  for 
festivals  and  rejoicings.  He  passed  through  the  twenty-four  states 
of  the  Union  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  in  which  all  parties 
joined  to  forget  their  dissensions,  in  which  the  veterans  of  the  war 
renewed  their  youth,  and  the  young  were  carried  back  to  the  doings 
and  sufTeriogs  of  ihcir  fathers.  Having  celebrated,  at  Bunker  Hill, 
the  anniversary  of  the  first  conflict  of  the  revolution,  and,  at  York- 
town,  that  of  its  closing  scene,  in  nhich  he  himself  had  borne  ao 
conspicuous  a  part,  and  taken  leave  of  the  four  cx-presideuls  of  the 
United  Slates,  he  received  the  farewell  of  the  President  in  the  nsjne 
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of  \he  nation^  anrl  sailed  from  thn  capital  in  n  frigTite  named,  in  com- 
pliment lo  him,  the  Brandywine,  September  7,  1825,  and  arrived  at 
UBTre,  where  the  citizens,  having  peaceably  assembled  to  make  some 
demonstration  of  their  respect  for  his  character,  were  dispersed  by 
the  gendarmerie.  In  December  preceding,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  made  him  a  grant  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
■nd  a  township  of  land,  "  in  consideration  of  his  important  services 
and  expenditures  during  the  American  revolution."  The  grant  of 
money  was  in  tho  shape  of  stock,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent., 
and  redeemable  December  31,  1834.  In  August,  1827,  he  attended 
Ibe  obsequies  of  Manuel,  over  whose  body  he  pronounced  a  eulogy. 
In  Novemljer,  1827,  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved.  La 
Fayette  was  again  returned  a  member  by  the  new  elections. 

In  1630,  being  in  the  house  of  deputies,  he  was  foremost  among 
the  members  who  resisted  the  arbitrary  ordonnances  of  Charles  X. 
He  then  called  out  again  the  national  guards,  and  placed  himself  at 
their  head.  Faithful  to  his  old  constitutional  principles,  he  proposed 
Louis  Philippe  as  King  of  the  French,  stating  his  conviction  that  a 
monarchy,  based  on  popular  institutions,  was  the  government  best 
toited  to  France.  During  the  trials  of  tho  ex-ministers,  he  exerted 
bimself  zealously  to  save  them  from  popular  fury.  Of  the  subse* 
ijoent  difTercnces  between  him  and  Louis  Philippe  concerning  views 
oC  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  several  versions  have  been  given. 
La  Fayette  died  at  Paris  on  the  20lh  of  May,  1834,  and  his  funeral 
took  place  on  the  28ih  of  the  same  month,  being  attended  by  nume- 
rous friends,  foreigners  as  well  as  French  peers  and  deputies,  who 
ihowed  the  high  sense  which  they  entertained  of  the  character  of 
the  deceased.  He  was  interred,  according  to  his  own  direction,  in 
the  same  grave  with  his  wife.  "  He  was,"  says  an  English  writer, 
"one  of  the  few  public  men  whose  rhantcler  passed  unscathed 
through  the  ordeal  of  half  a  century  of  revolution."  This  is  no 
slight  praise.  It  was  fairly  earned  by  qualities  not  often  combined, 
chivalry  and  prudence,  high  daring  and  cool  judgment,  courtly  grace 
and  stem  honesty  and  integrity  of  purpose.  La  Fayette  lived  long 
enough  to  src  thousands  of  powerful  enemies  swept  into  oblivion; 
and  he  performed  services  enough  to  mankind  to  receive  the  un- 
bounde^l  gratitude  of  Europe  and  America, 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  UENRY  LEE. 

HIS  distinguished  officer  was  born  in  Vi 
ginia,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1756, 
completed  his  education  at  Princeton  C(4 
lege,  where  he  graduated  in  iht;  year  1"7 
Two  years  afterwards  he  was  apjKiinted, 
the  instance  of  Patrick  Henr\',  comraand^ 
of  one  of  six  companies  of  cavalryT  raiwii  j 
his  native  state,  under  the  command  of  Ci>h 
net  Bland.  As  General  Wu8hin;,^ton  stood  I 
much  need  of  reinforce ments,  the  Virginia  legishilure  tendrred  tJ 
services  of  these  companies  lo  Cong^ress,  who  accoptod  tlie  ofii 
and  they  joined  the  army  in  September,  1777.  The  young  captai 
serving  under  the  eye  of  the  commandcr-in-cluef.  rapidly  acqain, 
his  estecuj  and  confidonce  by  soldierly  conduct,  and  the  strict  duel 
plme  maintained  in  his  ranks.  The  constant  attention  which  hi 
bestowed  upon  the  horses  and  equipments  of  his  soldiers,  enabk* 
him  at  all  limes  to  move  with  celerity,  which  with  cavalry,  is 
of  the  first  elements  of  success.  Captain  Lee's  merit  is  sufficifotl 
attested  by  the  fact  that  General  Washington  selected  his  comp«u| 
to  be  his  body  guard  in  the  batllo  of  Germautown. 

Being  generally  employed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dritiah  lin«,L 
plan  was  formed  by  the  enemy  lo  »urprise  and  cut  off  him  aodbi 
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ttoop.  Id  the  lalter  part  of  January,  1778,  lie  wai  Burrounded 
in  his  quarters,  a  stone  liouse,  by  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  Ten  of  his  men  only  were  in  the  house  with  him,  four  who 
■ct^  as  patrols  having  been  captured  by  the  enemy  as  lie  approached, 
and  the  others  being  absent  iu  search  of  forage.  He  however 
defended  the  house  resolutely,  and  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  retreat 
with  the  loss  of  four  men  killed,  four  wounded,  and  several  horses. 
Captain  Lee  had  only  two  of  his  men  wounded,  and  the  patrols  and 
a  qaartcrmaslcr-sergeanl  who  was  out  of  the  house,  made  prisoners. 
General  Washington  compltmeuted  and  congratulated  him  upon  his 
oscapc,  in  a  private  letter,  and  Congress  rewarded  him  for  his  con- 
duct upon  this  and  other  occasions,  with  a  commission  as  major.  He 
wa»  assigned  the  command  of  an  independent  partisan  corps  of  two 
troops  of  horse,  which  was  afterwards  increased  by  the  addition  of 
another  cavalry  company  and  a  body  of  infantry. 

In  commaud  of  this  corjM,  on  the  19th  uf  July,  1779.  he  surprised 
the  British  |)ost  of  Powlos  lluok,  and  captured  the  garrison  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  killed  and  three 
wounded.  The  humanity  of  Major  Lee  was  conspicuously  displayed 
in  the  kindness  shown  to  the  prisoners  at  this  time,  when  the  cruel 
conduct  of  the  enemy  had  given  ample  cause  for  retaliation.  Hia 
'*  prudence,  address,  and  bravery,"  in  this  affair,  were  rewarded  by 
Congress  with  a  gold  medal. 

In  1780,  he  was  sent  with  his  legion  to  the  south,  where  he  joined 
the  army  under  General  Greene.  He  had  previously  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  His  legion  formed  the  rear-guard  of 
General  Greene's  army  during  the  celebrated  retreat  of  that  oflicri 
before  Lord  Cornwallis.  On  one  occasion,  a  sharp  action  took  place 
between  bis  corps  and  that  of  the  British  Colonel  Tarleton.  in  his 
diarge,  Colonel  Lee  killed  eighteen  of  Tarleton's  dragoons,  and 
made  a  captain  and  fifteen  privates  prisoners.  Having  ejected  hit 
escape  into  Virginia,  General  Greene  sent  Colonels  Lee  and  Pickens 
into  North  Carolina,  to  encounige  the  patriots  in  that  state,  and  to 
keep  a  watch  upon  the  movements  of  Lord  Comwallis.  In  the  per* 
fbnuauce  of  this  duty,  he  formed  a  plan  to  surprise  Colonel  Tarleton. 
Od  the  march  to  attack  that  officer^  the  legion  encountered  several 
ibrssongers,  sent  by  Colonel  Pyle,  a  zealous  lory,  to  apprise  Tarie- 
tOD  of  hia  situation,  and  his  anxiety  to  join  him  with  four  hundred 
royalists  under  his  command.  The  dragoons  mistook  Colonel  Lee^s 
legion  for  that  of  Tarleton,  and  freely  communicated  their  intelli- 
gsQce.  Colonel  Lee  attempted  to  profit  by  the  error,  and  would  have 
captured  the  whole  of  the  royalist  force  without  bloodshed,  had  they 
noC  diacorered  some  of  the  militia  under  Pickens,  and  commenced  a 
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fire.  A  shorl  conflict  enHUccI,  in  which  ninety  of  the  enemy  were 
slain,  many  woiindt!(l,  and  the  remainder  dispersed.  Colonel  Lee 
particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court- 
house, repulsing  with  loss,  the  onset  of  Tarleton'a  dragoons,  and 
afterwards  maintained  a  separate  action  on  the  American  Irft,  IcMp* 
ing  the  eneray  at  bay  until  ordered  to  retrent. 

ETWEEN  the  time  of  this  action  and  that  at  CMmIrn 
he  was  very  buccessful  in  capturing  the  enemy's  fort«. 
Afterwards  he  marched  to  aid  Pickens  in  taking  Au- 
gusta in  Georgia,  whose  commander  Colonel  Brown  had 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  American?.  The 
fort  was  taken,  and  Brown  would  have  been  made  to 
expiate  his  oflTences  with  death,  but  for  the  precsU' 
tions  of  Colonel  Lee,  who  caused  a  company  of  his  legion  to  gnvd 
him  until  he  could  be  placed  in  safety.  On  his  way  to  Augusta,  I^« 
had  surprised  Fort  Godolphin,  and  taken  a  large  quantity  of  mihtarj 
stores.  He  now  marched  to  join  General  Greene  in  besieging 
Ninety-Sii,  and  when  the  approach  of  Lord  Rawdon  made  it  neces- 
sary to  capture  that  place  by  storm  or  raise  the  siege,  he  led  one  of 
the  assaulting  columns.  He  was  completely  successful,  but  the  otber 
column  failed  to  accomplish  its  object,  and  the  siege  was  ended  by  tht 
retreat  of  General  Greene.  At  Eutaw  Springs,  he  was  conspicuouf 
for  his  good  conduct  at  the  head  of  his  infantry.  He  was  sent 
directly  afterwards  on  a  special  mission  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
to  request  him  to  prevail  on  the  Count  deGrasse  to  co-operate  in  an 
attack  upon  Charleston.  He  arrived  at  Yorktown  a  few  days  before 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  returned  to  the  south  after  witness- 
ing that  ceremony.  He  soon  afterwards  retired  from  the  army  Bod 
married  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Philip  Liidwell  Lee,  on  whoK 
estate  in  Westmoreland  county  he  settled.  He  carried  with  him  in 
his  retirement  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  General  Greene,  who 
stated  that  his  services  had  been  greater  than  those  of  any  one  man 
attached  to  the  southern  army.  From  17B6  until  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution  he  represented  Virginia  in  Congress  ;  and  he  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  of  that  state  which  ratified  that  consti- 
tution. He  afterwards  served  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  and  in  1792,  was  elected  governor  of  that  slate.  In  1795, 
he  was  sent  by  Washington  to  quell  the  formidable  whinkey  iosnr- 
rection  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he  effected  without  bloodfthed.  He 
was  honored  by  being  appointed  a  general  in  the  army  orgnti- 
ized  by  Washington  in  anticipation  of  the  war  with  Franco.  In 
1799,  he  was  again  chosen  as  a  representative  to  Congress,  wid 
while  there*  selected  to  pronounce  a  funeral  culogium  on  Washing- 
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ton.  In  that  production  he  originated  the  celrbratptl  summary  of 
the  virtues  of  the  deceased, — "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.^* 

Pecuniary  emharraasments,  the  result  of  his  extravagant  hospi- 
Ulity,  greatly  distressed  him  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Con- 
fined within  the  bounds  of  Spotlsylvnnia  county  on  account  of 
pecuniary  obUg^tions,  in  1809,  he  produced  his  famous  history  of 
the  southern  campaigns,  a  vvork  of  great  value  as  the  bold  and  manly 
re«>rd  of  an  eye-witness  and  principal  actor. 

In  1814,  General  Lee  happened  to  ho  in  Baltimore,  where  he  took 
part  in  the  defence  of  a  house,  ihe  publication  office  of  an  obnoxious 
paper,  against  the  assaults  of  a  mob.  Fire-arms  were  employed  by 
the  defenders,  and  two  of  the  assailants  were  killed  and  others 
vounded.  The  military  arriving  eflfected  a  compromise,  and  the 
defenders  were  placed  for  safety  in  the  Baltimore  jail.  But  the  mob 
rcossemhled  in  the  night,  attacked  the  jail,  forced  the  doors,  and 
murdered  or  mangled  its  inmates.  General  Lee  was  severely 
wounded.  Finding  that  his  health  decayed  in  consequence,  be  went 
to  the  West  Lidies  in  the  hope  of  restoring  it,  hut  his  expectations 
were  not  realized.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1818,  and 
died  on  the  25th  of  March  in  that  year,  on  Cumberland  Island,  near 
St.  Mary's,  Georgia,  at  the  residence  of  General  Greene's  daughter, 
Un,  Shaw. 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  LACHLIN  McINTOSH. 


ACHUN   McINTOSH  was  bora  at 


r^^^^H||^r/ll^^yT^  Borlam»  near  Inverness,  in  Scotland, 
—^^HJwBRwk/      N._^      in  the  year    1727,  being  the  second 
son  of  the  leader  of  the  Burlani  branch  of  the 
Mcintosh  clan.     His  father  participated  in  the 
rebellion  of  17  15,  though  only  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  its  unsuccessful  termination  brought 
ruin  upon  his  bouse.    In  abject  poverty,  he  re- 
mained near  his  former  estates  until  1736,  when 
he  was  invited  to  Georgia  by  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, where  he  arrived  in  February  of  the  following  year.  Ho  look 
pari  in  Oglethorpe's  expedition  to  Florida,  commanding  a  company 
of  Highlanders,  which  sufTerHd  severely  from  its  obstinate  bravery. 
Captain  Mcintosh  himself  was  sevcrtly  wounded,  taken  prisoner, 
and  sent  to  Spain,  whence  he  only  returned  after  several  years  con- 
finement, to  die  of  a  broken  constitution  in  the  arms  of  his  family. 
General  Oglethorpe,  on  his  reluni,  placed  the  two  oldest  sons  of 
Captain  Mcintosh  in  his  regiment  as  cadets,  and  would,  in  due  time, 
have  procured  commissions  for  them.     But  he  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land during  the  preparations  that  were  making  to  meet  the  expected 
rebellion  of  1745,  and  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he 

detected  William  and  Lachlin  Mcintosh,  the  latter  then  but  thirteen 
sn 
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years  of  age,  secreted  on  lioard  auotber  veasel,  in  which  they  ineiint 
to  reach  Scotland,  and  make  an  eHbrt  to  re-estaUiBh  the  fallen  for- 
tunes  of  their  own  house,  in  the  service  of  the  Stuarts.  The  general 
had  them  brought  into  his  own  cabin,  showed  them  his  duty  as  au 
officer  of  the  British  government,  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  eHbrts 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  iheu  reminding  ihem  of  Iiis  anection  for  his 
father  and  themselves,  besought  them  to  return  on  shore  and  keep 
their  own  secret,  promising  on  his  own  part  silence  and  oblivion. 
They  gave  him  their  word,  and  parted  with  him  for  ever. 

Lachlin  Mcintosh  afterwards  wont  to  Charleston,  where  he  was 
taken  into  the  family  and  counting-room  of  Henry  Laurens.  He 
remained  there  some  years,  when  he  abandoned  the  pursuits  of  trade, 
returned  to  Georgia,  married,  and  supported  himself  by  a  new  pro- 
fession, that  of  general  land  surveyor.  He  soon  obtained  indepen- 
dence in  the  pursuit  of  his  business,  but  his  life  was  ruHled  by  a 
constant  series  of  persecutions  from  Governor  Wright,  of  Georgia, 
whose  enmity  he  incurred  by  his  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  to  lands  under  Governor  Wright's  jurisdiction. 

This  train  of  injuries  prepared  him  early  for  the  approaching  con- 
flict, and  he  was  universally  regarded  as  the  man  who  should  lead 
the  troops  which  Georgia  might  raise  for  the  revolution.  When  hos- 
tilities commenced,  he  commanded  the  first  regiment  that  was  raised, 
and  when  this  force  was  increased  he  became  brigadier-general.  A 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  royalists,  made  Button  Gwinnett,  then  governor  of  Georgia,  to  be 
hia  enemy,  and  again  he  suffered  severely  from  the  enmity  and  hatred 
of  the  civil  aulhurity.  Gwinnett  had  offered  himself  as  commander 
of  the  Georgia  forces,  when  Mcintosh  was  chosen,  and  di»appt)inted 
ambition  added  force  to  his  vindictive  feelings.  William  Mcintosh, 
who  had  raised  a  company  of  cavalry  almost  wholly  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, became  disgusted  at  the  tyranny  exhibited  towards  his  hrother, 
and  threw  up  his  command.  But  Lachlin  was  more  cool ;  he  waited 
until  the  term  of  Gwinnett's  office  expired,  and  then  told  him  what 
was  his  opinion  of  him  and  his  actions.  Gwinnett  challenged  him. 
Both  fired  with  pistols  at  eight  feet,  and  both  were  wounded  screreTy, 
Gwmnett  died.  After  his  recovery,  Mcintosh  asked  and  received 
permisaion  to  joiu  the  central  army,  under  General  WashingtOD, 
whose  confidence  he  soon  succeeded  in  acquiring.  The  commander- 
in-chief  having  learned  his  merit,  requested  him  to  undertake  the 
difficult  task  of  defending  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
against  the  Indi-<ins,  iind  though  it  took  him  from  the  prospect  of 
military  distinction  to  an  inglorions  but  most  dangerous  defensive 
war,  hia  sense  of  duty  to  the  country  made  him  accej)t  the  ajtpoint- 
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mrnt.  Under  hts  cfTmmand  the  people  knew  repose,  and  the  Todiaiu 
were  taught  to  rcHpect  the  arms  of  the  colonies.  Yet  he  had  bat  a 
few  hundred  men,  and  hia  opponents  were  the  same  Indiaas  who  had 
before  defeated  Braddock,  and  who  afterwards  ruiued  the  armies  of 
Harmar  and  St.  Clair. 

General  Mcintosh  was  recalled,  just  as  he  was  about  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  Detroit,  in  order  in  take  part  in  the  ill-omened  attack 
upon  Savannah.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  self-sufficiency  of  CoqdI 
d'Estaing,  the  commanding  officer,  that  city  might  have  been  taken; 
as  it  was,  the  exi)edition  utterly  failed.  The  French  troops  and 
fleet  went  to  sea  ;  the  Americans,  onder  (lenerHls  Lincoln  and 
Mcintosh^  fell  bnck  upon  Charleston,  where  they  were  almost  imme- 
diately besieged  by  General  Clinton,  The  gallant  defence  and  final 
capitulation  of  the  city,  not  only  reflected  honor  upon  the  defendert, 
but  it  closed  in  a  great  measure  the  military  life  of  General  Mcintosh, 
who  did  not  resume  his  command  after  the  end  of  his  detention  as  a 
prisoner.  When  he  was  released,  he  retired  with  his  family  to  Vir- 
ginia, carrying  with  him  a  recommendation  to  the  state,  in  the  fhape 
of  a  letter  to  Governor  JefTerson,  signed  by  two  general  officers,  six- 
teen field  officers,  and  one  hundred  officers  of  lower  grade.  They 
begged  that  he  might  be  treated  in  everj'  respect  as  an  officer  of 
the  Virginia  line,  entitled  to  lands  and  other  emoluments  and  advan- 
tages, given  for  the  encouragement  of  officers,  as  well  on  account 
of  his  uncommon  sufferings  and  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  serrice, 
as  for  his  conduct  in  command  nf  a  part  of  the  Virginia  tine,  and 
the  services  he  had  rendered  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia. 

General  Mcintosh  remained  in  Virginia  with  his  family  until  the 
British  troops  were  driven  from  Savannah.  When  he  returned  to 
Georgia,  he  found  his  personal  property  had  been  allvcasted, .' 
real  estate  dimini-shcd  in  value.  He  lived  in  retirement  and  iu  ..  .i.i, 
degree  of  povt-rty,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Savannah,  in 
1806  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 


GENERAL  JAMES  JACKSON. 


AMES  JACKSON  was  born  at  MoretoD-Ilampetead, 
in  Devonshire,  England,  September  SUt,  1757. 
He  inherited  the  most  republican  principles  from 
his  father,  ami  with  the  peruiussiou  of  thui  parent, 
Joyfully  sought  for  a  home  in  the  new  world,  where 
he  mi^lit  be  upon  an  equality  mllh  his  fellow  men. 
1  }Ie  came  to  Georgia  in  1772,  and  comincnctid  read- 
ing law  in  the  oflicc  of  Saniuel  Farley,  a  celebrated 
altornry.  His  studies  were  interrupted  by  the 
breaking  out  of  ttie  revolution;  he  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  bore  a  musket  in  the 
American  service  when  he  was  hut  nineteen  years 
of  age,  in  the  attack  upon  Savannah.  His  intre- 
pidity was  so  remarkable,  that  he  received  the  thanks  of  Governor 
Bullock,  aod  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of 
A  volunteer  company  of  hght  infantry.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
ar  1778,  he  was  made  brigade-major  of  the  Georgia  mililia,  and 
ben  that  had  no  longer  an  existence,  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  volun- 
teer in  a  company  made  up  of  ofTiccrs  who  had  no  commands.  On 
bis  way  to  join  this  company,  barefoot  and  penniless,  he  was  captured 

some  of  their  number,  suspected  of  being  a  spy,  tried,  convicted, 
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and  condemned  to  execution.  He  was  only  saved  from  death  by 
being  recognized  when  under  the  gihbet,  hy  Peter  Deveaux,  a  well- 
knuwn  gentleman,  afterwards  member  of  the  executive  council  of 
Georgia.  His  life  had  been  certainly  sacrificed  but  for  the  oppor* 
tune  arrival  of  this  gentleman. 

In  Mnrch,  1780,  he  was  unhappily  engiiged  in  a  duel  with  Lieo- 
Icnant -Governor  Wells,  who  lost  bis  bfe.  Major  Jackson  was  himself 
wounded  in  both  knees,  and  confined  by  bis  injuries  for  months.  Hil 
surgeons  abundoned  his  case,  as  he  persisted  in  refusing  lo  submit 
to  amputation,  and  his  recovery  was  for  a  long  time  doubrful. 

After  his  return  to  the  camp,  he  served  with  distinction  throtig-hoot 
the  war,  signabzing  his  vulor  \vhenevcr  occasion  offered.  When 
the  British  evacuated  Savannah,  July  13,  1782,  General  Wayne 
directed  Colonel  Jackson  to  receive  the  keys,  and  take  possessioo 
of  the  town,  *'  in  consideration  of  his  severe  and  fatiguing  sen'ice 
in  advance."  At  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
army,  he  seized  the  colors  of  the  7  Ist  British  regiment  at  the  utmost 
risk  of  bis  life,  and  afterwards  prcsenied  the  commaiider  of  the 
British  infantry,  Major  M*.\rthur,  as  a  prisoner  to  General  Morgan. 
At  Tennant*8  Tavern,  during  the  retreat  of  General  Greene,  hia 
boldness  brought  him  into  the  most  imminent  danger  from  the  sabrea 
of  Tarleton's  cavalry.  Ho  was  with  Lee  and  Pickens  when  they 
destroyed  Pyle'a  corps  of  torics,  and  General  Pickens,  speaking  of 
his  independent  operations  in  Georgia,  previous  to  the  taking  of 
Augusta,  says  that  "  Mnjor  Jackson's  exertions  in  the  early  period  of 
the  siege,  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  reduction  of  that  place." 

He  commanded  an  American  garrison  at  Augusta,  after  its  801^ 
render,  and  maintained  his  position,  although  be  was  for  a  time  cot 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  Americans  and  surrounded  by 
Britiflh  troops.  But  emissaries  from  Savannah  excited  treason  toliii 
camp,  and  a  plot  was  formed  among  the  infantry  to  murder  him  in 
bis  bed,  bayonet  his  officers,  and  deliver  the  governor  of  Georgia  at 
a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  An  incorruptible  dragooa 
gave  infurmution  of  the  plan,  and  the  colonel  ordered  out  his  cavalry, 
caused  the  infantry  to  parade  without  arms,  and  then  charged  upon 
them  with  the  dragoons,  arrested  and  tried  the  ringleaders,  and 
promptly  executed  those  who  were  condemned.  Nothing  couM 
exceed  the  fidelity  and  good  conduct  which  after  this  occurrence 
characterized  his  corps. 

In  July  1782,  the  general  assembly  of  Georgia  voted  and  prrsewted 
him  with  a  house  and  lot  in  Savannah,  as  a  testimonial  of  their*efW 
of  his  merits.  He  now  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  it  yield  him  a  competency.    In 
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1783,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  made  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  Georgia 
nnililia.  He  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  in  1786,  and  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Georgia  Cincinnati  Society.  In 
IT  88,  when  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Georgia, 
^vhich  dignity  however  he  decliued,  declaring  that  neither  his  age, 
nor  experience  would  justify  his  acceptance.  He  was  then  made 
major-general  of  the  militia  of  the  state,  and  sent  to  represent 
Georgia  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  "WTiile  in  this  capacity 
he  died  at  Washington,  January  19,  180fi.  His  temper  was  impetu- 
ous, his  oratory  brilliant,  bis  courage  undaunted,  his  devotion  to 
liberal  principles  unyielding,  and  his  love  for  Georgia,  "his  country" 
as  he  called  it — his  strongest  passion. 


BBIGADIER  GENERa\X  PETER  MUULENBERO. 

ETER  MUHLENBERG,  waa  a  native  o 
Pennsylvania,  born  in  1*745.  In  euily  lil 
be  yielded  lo  the  wisht^a  of  lus  venerably 
father,  the  patriarch  of  the  German  Luther 
an  church  in  Pennsylvania,  by  bccomtog  I 
minister  of  the  Kpiscopal  church,  and  parttJ 
cipating^  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  excbauge* 
his  clerical  professiou  for  (hat  of  a  suldiefi 
Having  in  his  pulpit  inculcated  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  lU 
cause  of  his  country,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  a  regiment  of 
soldiers,  and  he  was  appointed  their  commander.  Ho  entered  tlrt 
pulpit  with  his  sword  and  cockade,  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  ani 
the  next  day  marched  at  the  head  of  bis  regiment  to  join  the  army. 
In  the  year  1776,  he  became  a  member  of  the  convention,  ant 
afterwards  a  colonel  of  a  reitpment  of  that  state.  In  the  year  1777, 
he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  rerolutionaiy  army,  il 
which  capacity  lie  acted  until  the  termination  of  the  war  which  g»T( 
liberty  and  independence  to  his  country,  at  which  lime  he  was  pro- 
moted lo  the  rank  of  major-general.  General  Muhlenberg  was  I 
particular  favorite  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  he  was  one  o 
those  brave  men,  in  whose  coolness,  decision  of  character,  *» 
undaunted  resolution,  he  could  ever  rely.    It  has  beea  asseite 
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with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  it  was  General  Muhlenberg, 
who  commundrd  the  American  storming;  party  at  Yorklown,  the 
honor  of  which  station  has  been  attribuled,  by  the  diflerent  histories 
of  the  American  revolution,  to  another  pcrsou.  It  is,  however,  a 
well  known  fact,  that  he  acted  a  distinguished  and  brave  part  at  ihe 
siege  of  Yorktown. 

After  the  peace.  General  Muhlenberg  was  chosen  by  his  fellow 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  fill  in  succession  the  various  stations  of 
Tice-presidcnt  of  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania, 
member  of  the  house  of  rcpreseutativea,  and  senator  of  the  United 
States ;  and  afterwards  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  sapenrisor  of  the  excise  in  Pennsylvania,  and  finally,  coUcclor 
of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Id  all  the  above  military  and  political  stations.  General 
Muhlenberg  acted  faithfully  to  his  country  and  honorably  to  himself. 
Hfi  was  brave  in  the  field,  and  firm  in  the  cabinet.  In  private  life 
he  was  strictly  just ;  in  his  domestic  and  social  attachments,  he  was 
aflectionalc  and  sincert! ;  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
citizens,  always  amiable  and  unassuming. 

He  died  on  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1807,  in  the  sixty-second  yeai 
of  his  age,  at  his  seat  near  Schuylkill,  Montgomery  county,  Peno- 
lylvania. 
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rents  to  Ihc  resolulion  to  resist  even  to  death.  Genera!  Gadsden,  it 
is  wpII  known,  and  tliere  are  still  living  witnesacs  to  prove  it,  always 
^vored  ihe  tnost  decisive  and  energetic  measures.  Efe  thought  it  a 
folly  to  temporize,  and  insisted  thai  cordial  reconciliation  on  honor- 
able terms  was  irapoasihle.  When  the  news  of  the  rej>eal  of  the 
stampact  arrived,  and  the  whole  community  was  in  ecstasy  at  the 
evrnt,  he»  on  the  cotilrary,  received  it  with  indignHlion,  and  privately 
coovcuing  a  party  of  his  friends  beneath  ihc  celebrated  Liberty-tree, 
be  there  harangued  them  at  considerable  length  on  the  folly  of  re- 
Uit(i7  thrirnppositinn  and  vi^lance,  or  indulging  the  fHllacioua  hope 
that  Cfrcul  Bntmn  would  relinquish  her  designs  or  pretensions.  He 
irtm  their  attention  to  the  preamble  of  the  act,  and  forcibly  pressed 
QpOD  tbrtn  the  absurdity  of  rejoicing  at  an  act  that  elill  asserted  and 
ttuuntuiied  the  absolutt^  dominion  over  them.  And  then  reviewing 
all  the  chances  of  succeeding  in  a  struggle  to  break  the  fetters  when* 
ever  ngain  imposed  on  them,  he  pressed  them  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  the  event.  The  address  was  received  with  silent  hut  profound 
dif«ptinn,  and  with  linked  hands,  the  whole  party  pledged  themselves 
lo  renijtt ;  a  pledge  that  was  faithfully  redeemed  when  the  hour  of 
trial  arrived.  It  was  from  this  event  that  the  Liberty-tree  look  its 
name.  Tlie  flrat  convention  of  South  Carolina  held  their  meeting 
wider  it,*' 

He  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the  Congress  which  met  in 
1774  ;  and  on  his  return  early  in  1776,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
proriocinl  assembly  for  his  services.  He  was  among  the  first  who 
advocated  republican  principles,  and  wished  to  make  his  country 
independent  of  the  monarchical  government  of  Great  Britain. 

UUING  the  siege  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  he 
remained  within  the  lines  with  five  of  the 
council,  while  Governor  Rutledge,  with  the 
I  other  three,  left  the  city,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  General  Lincoln.  Several  months 
after  the  capitulation,  he  was  taken  out  of 
his  bed  on  the  27th  of  August,  and,  with 
most  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  trans- 
ported in  n  guard-ship  lo  St.  Augustine. 
This  was  done  by  the  order  of  Lord  Com- 
^^AStt^^^F  /  ^  wallis,  and  it  was  in  violation  of  the  rights 
of  prijioners  on  parole.  Guards  were  left  at 
their  hounes,  and  the  private  papers  of  some  of  them  were  examined. 
A  parole  was  offered  at  St.  Augustine,  but  such  was  the  indignation 
of  Lieutenant-governor  Gadsden,  at  the  ungenerous  treatment  which 
he  had  rw:eived,  that  he  refused  to  accept  it,  and  bore  a  close  con- 
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finement  in  ihe  caslle  for  forty-two  weeks,  with  the  greatest  forli- 
tutlc. 

Garden,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  RevolutioQHiy  War,  givoR  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  particulars:  *'Tlie  conduct  of  the  British  com* 
manilers  towards  this  vi^nerablc  patriot,  iu  the  strongest  manner 
eriuced  their  dot  t:r  mi  nation  rather  to  crush  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
than  by  conciliation  to  subdue  it.  The  man  did  not  exist  to  whose 
delicate  sense  of  honor,  even  a  shadow  of  duplicity  would  hare 
appeared  more  abhorrent,  than  General  Gadsden.  Transported  by 
an  arbitrary  decree,  with  many  of  the  most  resolute  and  influential 
citizens  of  the  republic,  to  St.  Augustine,  attendance  on  parade  was 
pereroptorily  demanded ;  when  a  British  officer  stepping  forward, 
said,  *  Expediency,  and  a  series  of  political  occurrences  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  remove  you  from  Charleston  to  this  place ;  but,  gen- 
tlemen, we  have  no  wish  to  increase  your  suHerings ;  to  all,  tiierefore, 
who  are  willing  to  give  their  paroles,  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed  to  them,  the  liberty  of  the  town  will  be  allowcfd  ;  a 
dungeon  will  be  lite  destiny  of  such  as  refuse  to  accept  the  indul- 
gence.' The  proposition  was  generally  acceded  to.  But  when 
General  Gadsden  was  called  to  give  this  new  pledge  of  faith,  he 
indignantly  exclaimed,  *  With  men  who  have  once  deceived  me,  1  can 
enter  into  no  new  contract.  Had  the  British  commanders  regarded 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Charleston,  I  might  now,  although 
a  prisoner,  under  my  own  roof,  have  enjoyed  the  smiles  and  conso- 
lations of  my  surrounding  family;  hut  even  without  a  shadow  ot 
accusation  proflered  against  me,  for  any  act  inconsistent  with  my 
plighted  faith,  I  am  torn  from  them,  and  here,  in  a  distant  land,  in- 
vited  tu  enter  into  new  engagements.  I  will  give  no  parole.*  *  Think 
better  of  it,  sir,*  said  the  officer,  *a  second  refusal  of  it  will  fix  your 
destiny :  a  dungeon  will  be  your  future  habitation.'  *  Prepare  it, 
then,'  said  the  inflexible  patriot,  *I  will  give  no  parole,  ao  help  me 
Qod: 

"When  first  shut  up  in  the  cnstlc  of  St.  Augustine,  the  comfort 
of  a  light  was  denied  him  hy  the  commandant  of  the  fortress.  A 
generous  subaltern  olTered  to  supply  him  with  a  candle,  but  he  de- 
clined it,  lest  the  officer  should  expose  himself  to  the  censure  of  his 
superior. 

"  After  Andre's  arrest,  Colonel  Glazier,  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
sent  to  advise  General  Gadsden  to  prepare  himself  for  the  worst; 
intimating,  that  as  General  Washington  had  been  assured  of  retalia- 
tion, if  Andr6  was  executed,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  General  Gads- 
den would  be  the  person  selected.  To  this  message  he  rephtni, 
*  That  he  was  always  prepared  to  die  for  his  country ;  and  though 
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ho  knew  it  was  inipossiblu  for  Washington  lo  yield  the  right  of  au 
iinlependeiii  slate  by  the  law  of  war,  lo  fi'iir  or  airection,  yiH  he 
would  not  shrink  from  the  sacrifice,  and  would  rntber  ascend  the 
ftcaflbid  than  purchase  with  his  life  the  dii^honor  of  his  country/*' 

In  1 7 8\:,  when  It  became  necessary,  by  tbc  rotation  cstnblistKt', 
lo  choose  a  new  gorernor,  he  was  elected  to  ihie  office :  but  he  de- 
clined it,  in  a  short  speech,  to  tlie  following  oflect :  *•  I  have  served 
roy  country  in  a  variety  of  stations  for  thirty  years,  and  1  would  now 
cheerfully  make  one  of  a  forlorn  hop€  in  au  assault  on  the  lines  of 
Charleston,  if  it  was  probable,  that,  wjth  the  loss  of  life,  you,  my 
friends,  would  he  reinstaled  in  the  possession  of  your  capilul.  What 
I  can  do  for  my  couutr)*,  I  am  willing  to  do.  My  sentiments  in  favor 
of  the  American  cause,  from  the  slamp-act  downwards,  have  never 
changed.  1  am  still  of  opiuion  that  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of 
human  nature,  Tbc  present  times  require  the  vig-or  and  activity  of 
the  prime  of  life;  but  I  feel  the  increasing  inftrmitiea  of  old  age  to 
■such  a  degree,  that  I  am  conscious  I  c-annot  serve  you  to  advantage. 
I  therefore  bej?,  for  your  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  that 
you  would  indulge  me  with  the  liberty  of  declimng  the  arduous 
trust."  He  continued,  however,  his  exertions  for  the  good  of  liis 
country,  both  in  the  assembly  and  council:  and  notwithfituudirig  the 
injuries  he  had  suffered,  and  the  immense  loss  of  his  property,  he 
zealously  opposed  the  law  for  confiscating  the  estates  of  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  British  government,  and  contended  that  sound  policy 
required  to  forgive  and  forget. 
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Bampthire,  three  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  rcvo- 
IlitioDary  war,  where,  with  several  genllemen  o(  the  neighborhood, 
he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  military  exercises  ;  being  convinced 
that  the  time  was  rapidly  approacliiuj>,  when  the  liberties  of  his 
country  must  either  be  shamefully  surrendered,  or  boldly  defended 
ftl  the  point  of  the  awurd. 

This  blind  of  associates  were  determined  to  be  prepaied,  and 
equipped  themselves  fur  the  last  resort  of  freemen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  April,  1775,  notice  by  an  express 
was  received  of  the  affair  of  the  preceding  day,  at  Lexington.  He 
atsembled  wiih  about  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  made  a 
rapid  movement  for  Cambridge,  where  they  arrived  the  next  morning 
at  sunrise — having  marched  a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  After  remaining  severid  days,  and  there  being 
00  immediate  occasion  for  their  services,  they  returned.  It  being 
determined  that  a  number  of  regiments  should  be  immediately  raised 
for  the  common  defence.  Dearborn  was  appointed  captain  in  the  first 
New  Hampshire  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Culonel  John 
Stark.  Such  was  his  popularity,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  his  bravery  and  conduct,  that  in  ten  days  from  the  time  he  received 
his  commission,  he  enlisted  a  full  company,  and  joined  the  regiment 
.Medford,  on  the  15th  of  May.     Previous  to  the  battle  of  Bunker 

11,  he  was  engaged  in  a  skirmish  on  Hog  Island,  whither  he  hod 
been  sent  to  prevent  the  cattle  and  other  stock  from  being  carried 
off  by  the  British,  and  soon  after  took  a  part  in  an  action  with  an 
armed  vessel  near  Winnesimet  Ferry. 

On  the  morning  of  the  glorious  17th  of  June,  information  was 
received  that  the  British  were  preparing  to  come  out  from  Boston, 
and  storm  the  works  which  had  been  throttTi  up  on  Breed's  Hill  the 
night  before  by  the  Americans.  The  regimwil  to  wliich  he  was 
attached  was  immediately  paraded,  and  marched  from  Mystic  to 
Charleatown  Neck. 

Dearborn's  company  composed  the  flank  guards  of  the  regiment. 
They  crossed  the  Neck  under  a  galling  (ire  from  the  British  men  of 
war,  aod  the  floating  batteries,  and  having  sustained  acme  loss* 
arrived  at  Bunker's  Heights.  The  enemy  were  landing  on  the  shore 
opposite  Copp's  Hill,  when  Stark  advanced  and  formed  his  regiment 
on  the  declivity  of  Breed's  Hill,  in  rear  of  a  rail  fence,  which  ran 
&om  the  redoubt,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Colonel  Prescott,  to 
Mystic  river.  The  action  soon  commenced,  and  the  Americans 
stood  their  ground  until  their  ammunition  was  entirely  expended. 
Dearborn  was  posted  on  the  right  of  the  regiment,  and  being  annod 
with  a  fusee,  fired  regularly  with  his  men. 
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In  Sept^ttib^r,  he  volunteered  his  services  to  join  the  pxpedlt 
Atiiold  up  Kenneb*^ck  river,  and  through  the  wilderness  l«  i, 
He  was  permitted  to  select  a  company  from  the  New  Hsnipt 
regiment  for  this  arduous  service.  Thirty-two  days  were  erapl< 
in  traversing  iho  hideous  wilderness,  between  the  setllements  on  Ihc 
Kennebeck  and  the  CUaudierc  river,  during  the  inclement  month*  «f 
November  and  December,  in  which  every  hHrdship  and  fiitigae  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable,  was  endnred  uidiscriroinalely,  hy 
the  officers  and  troops,  and  a  Inrge  portion  of  ihem  starved  to  dcalK. 

N  the  highlands,  lietween  the  Kennebeck 
and  St.  Lawrence,  the  remnant  of  pra- 
Yisions  was  divided  among  the  com- 
panies, who  were  directed  to  make  th« 
best  of  their  way  in  separate  divisioni 
to  the  settlements  on  the  Chaudtere. 
The  last  fragment  of  food  in  most  of 
the  companies  was  soon  consumed,  and 
Dearborn  was  reduced  to  the  eitremity 
of  dividing  his  favorite  do^  among  htfl 
■uffering  men.  When  they  reached  the  Cliaudiere,  from  cold,  extreme 
hardships,  and  want  of  sustenance,  his  strength  failed  liim,  and  lit 
was  unable  to  walk  but  a  short  distance,  without  wading  into  ih* 
water  to  invigorate  and  stimulate  his  limbs.  With  great  difficulty 
he  reached  a  poor  hut  on  the  Chaudiere,  when  he  told  his  men  he 
could  accompany  them  no  further,  and  animated  them  forward  to  ft 
glorious  discharge  of  their  duty.  His  company  left  him  "with  tftan 
in  their  eyes,  expecting  to  see  him  no  more.  Dearborn  w^s  here 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  during  which  his  life  was  despaired  of 
for  ten  days,  being  without  medicine,  and  with  scarcely  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  His  fine  constitution  at  last  surmounted  lli< 
disease,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  he  proceeded  to  Point 
Levi  in  a  sleigh — crossed  over  to  Wolfe's  Cove,  and  made  his  ua«X- 
pected  appearance  at  the  head  of  his  company,  a  few  days  befoM 
the  assault  on  Quebec.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  1775,  in  a  severe  snow  storm,  and  in  a  climate 
that  vies  with  Norway  in  tempests  and  intense  cold,  the  attack  vru 
commenced.  Dearborn  was  altnched  to  the  corps  under  Cenernl  Af- 
nold,  who  was  wounded  early  in  the  action  and  carried  from  the  fifld. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Green  succeeded  in  the  command.  They  stcrmed 
the  first  barrier,  and  entered  the  lower  town.  Montgomery  h«d 
already  bled  on  immortal  ground,  and  his  division  having  made  a  preci- 
pitate and  most  shameful  retreat,  as  soon  as  their  general  fell,  the  corps 
Qnder  Greene  was   exposed  to  a  se.nguinary  hut  unavailing  contest. 
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ROM  thp  windows  of  the  houses,  which  being 
constructed  of  stone,  each  was  a  castle,  and 
from  the  tops  of  the  parapets,  a  destructive 
(ire  was  poured  upon  the  assailants,  which 
threatened  inevitable  destruction  to  every  one 
who  should  appear  in  the  street*.  The  Araeri- 
can  troops  maintained  this  desperate  warfare 
onlil  at  last  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering'  in 
■mail  parties. 

The  whole  corps  led  on  by  General  Arnold,  were  killed  or  made 
prisoners  of  war.  The  officers  were  put  into  rigid  confinement,  and 
•ircry  day  were  tauntingly  told,  that  in  the  spring  they  would  be  sent 
lo  Kngluiid.  and  banged  as  rebels. 

In  May,  1776,  Majors  Meigs  and  Dearborn  were  permitted  lo 
return  on  their  parole.  They  were  sent  ronnd  to  Halifax  in  the 
fri^te  Niger,  and  treated  with  the  usual  contumely  and  haiitenr  of 
English  oQicers.  On  their  arrival  at  Halifax,  they  were  put  on  board 
loother  ship  of  war.  and  the  commander  instructed  by  General  Howe, 
to  land  them  in  some  port  of  New  England.  After  the  ship  bad 
cruised  with  them  on  board  for  upwards  of  thirty  days,  during  which 
period  they  met  with  the  grossest  insults,  they  were  put  on  shore  at 
Penobscot  bay,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Portland  by  land. 

In  the  fore  part  of  the  following  March,  Dearborn  was  exchanged, 
lod  appointed  a  major  to  the  third  New  Hampshire  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Alexander  Scammel,  anil  early  in  May  arrived 
with  the  regiment  at  Ticonderoga. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  post  of  Ticonderoga  was  abandoned,  on 
the  approach  of  General  Burgoyne'a  army.  General  St.  Clair  re- 
treated with  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  by  land,  through  Vermont 
to  Hudson  river,  near  Saratoga,  and  soon  after  continued  to  retreat, 
until  the  army  had  crossed  the  Mohawk  river,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Hudson,  where  considerable  reinforcements  were  met,  and  Gene- 
ral Gates  assumed  the  command  of  the  northern  army. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  British  detachment  under  Baum,  at 
Bennington,  by  General  Stark  ;  and  the  retreat  of  General  St. 
Leger  from  Fort  Stanwix,  General  Gates  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy,  who  was  encam|^cd  near  Saratoga.  When  the  enemy  arrived 
at  Stillwater,  a  corps  of  light  infantry  was  formed,  by  detachments 
from  the  lino,  consisting  uf  five  full  companies,  and  the  command 
given  lo  Major  Dfarbom,  with  orders  from  General  Gales  to  act  in 
concert  with  Colonel  Morgan's  regiment  of  riflemen,  which  had 
joined  the  army  a  few  days  previous.  A  .strong  position  was  selected, 
called  Bcmis's  Heights,  and  immediately  occupied  by  the  American 
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army.  The  riflemen  and  Dearborn's  corps  of  light  infantry,  en- 
camped in  advance  of  the  left  of  the  main  line.  The  British  army 
had  advanced  from  Saratogii,  and  encamped  on  tiie  bank  of  the 
river,  within  three  miles  of  General  Gates's  position. 

On  the  mornjng  of  tlie  I9tb  of  September,  the  advanced  {UckcU 
announced  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Dritish  army  was  still  in  i 
tioo,  when  Morgan  and  Dearborn,  who  commanded  separatr  cor 
received  orders  from  General  Arnold  to  mnke  a  forward  movrmrot, 
to  check  the  approaching  column.  These  orders  were  promptly 
obeyed,  and  the  advanced  guard,  condisling  of  tories  and  other  irre- 
gulars, was  soon  met  and  attacked  with  spirit,  in  whicli  conflict  thcjr 
killed  and  wounded  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy,  and 
Iwcnty-two  prisoners.  The  action  soon  after  became  general,  i 
continued  until  the  dosk  of  the  evening,  on  the  same  ground  on 
which  it  commenced  ;  neither  party  having  retreated  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  rods,  and  that  alternately,  so  that  the  dead  uf  bolb 
parties  were  mingled  together. 

Dearborn,  with  bis  light  corps,  covered  the  left  of  the  main  lipi*, 
while  Morgan  covered  the  right.  The  loss  was  severe  on  both  sidej, 
and  especially  in  the  New  Hampshire  line.  Lieutenant  •colonels 
Adams  and  Colburn  being  killed,  Dearborn  was  promoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenant-colunel,  and  was  at  that  time  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  As  his  light  corps  were  constantly  employed  in  rcconooiter* 
ing,  frequent  actions  occurred  between  the  pickets  and  advancod 
parties  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  campaign  of  1778,  Dearborn  served  with  the  main  army, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  spirited  conduct  of  Cilley'sdc' 
tached  regiment,  of  which  Dearboni  was  lieutenant-colonel,  attracted 
particularly  the  attention  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

FTER  Lee  had  made  a  precipitate  and  niMZ- 
pected  retreat,  Washington,  among  other  mea^ 
sures  which  he  took  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  British,  ordered  Cilley's  regiment  to  attack 
a  body  of  troops  which  were  passing  through  an 
orchard  on  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy. 

The  regiment  advanced  under  a  heavy  firci 
with  a  rapid  step  and  shouldered  arms.  The 
enemy  filed  off  and  formed  on  the  edge  of  a  morass.  The  Amencan* 
wheeled  to  the  right,  received  their  second  fire,  with  shouldered  ariM» 
marched  up  within  eight  rods,  dressed,  gave  a  full  fire  and  charged 
with  the  bayonet.  The  British  having  sustained  considerable  loM. 
fled  with  precipitation  across  the  morass,  where  they  were  protected 
by  the  main  body  of  the  enemy. 
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.^jOLONEL  DEARBORN,  was  thtn  de»- 
/  patched  to  the  coinntamler-in-chiof  to  a«k 
Ni  wliat  furlher  service  was  required;  when 
N^^  he  approached,  Washington  inquired,  with 
evident  pleasure  at  their  g'allant  conduct,  "  tahat 
1rocp9  are  iho9ef"  "Full-blooded  Yankees  from 
New  Hampshire,  sir,"  replied  Dearborn.  Wash- 
ington expressed  his  apjirobation  in  explicit  terms, 
and  directed  thnt  they  should  fait  back  and  refresh  thcmaelves,  as 
tba  heal  was  very  oppressive  and  the  troops  much  fatigued. 

In  the  general  orders  of  the  next  day.  General  Washington  be- 
stowed the  highest  commendations  on  the  brilliant  exploit  of  the 
regiment. 

In  1779,  Dearborn  accompanied  General  SuUiran  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Indians,  and  had  an  active  share  in  the  action 
of  the  29lh  of  August  with  the  united  forces  of  tories  and  hidiant 
•t  Ncntowu.  During  the  campaign  of  1760,  he  was  with  the 
main  army  in  Jersey, 

In  I7BI,  he  was  appointed  deputy  qaartermaster-general,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  served  in  that  capacity  with  Washington's 
army  in  Virginia.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Lord  Coruwallis  and  his  army.  Colonel  Scumroel  being 
killed  during  the  siege,  Dearbnn  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
first  New  Hampijhire  regiment,  and  was  ordered  to  the  frontier  gar- 
rison at  Saratoga  during  the  campaign  of  17B2.  In  November  he 
joined  the  army  at  Newburgb. 

After  the  American  independence  was  secured  and  acknowledged 
hy  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  Colonel  Dearborn,  with  his  companions 
hi  arms,  who  had  survived  the  fatigues,  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
war,  frtunied  to  the  pursuits  of  private  life. 

In  June,  1784,  he  removed  from  New  Hampshire  to  Kennebcck, 
in  the  district  of  Maine.  In  1767  he  was  elected  bngadier-general 
of  the  roililia,  and  soon  after  appointed  a  major-general.  I*residcnt 
Washington  appointed  him  marshal  for  the  district  of  Maine  in  the 
year  1780.  He  was  twice  elected  to  represent  the  district  of  Ken- 
Debeck  in  th«  Cdngress  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  war,  and  contintied  in  that  ofHco  until  March, 
1809,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed  collector  for  Boston, 
and  in  FeKniary,  1S12,  he  received  a  commission  as  senior  major- 
general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

The  shameful  surrender  of  General  Hull  at  Detroit,  and  subse- 
quent unfortunate  transactions  on  the  Niagara  at  Queenstown  Heights, 
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fnistraled  the  plana  of  the  campaign  of  1812.     Notwithftandinjl 
these  severe  chcrks,  General  Dearboni  did  nol  relax  in  at^lixity,  fo 
as  80on  as  he  had  ordered  his  army  into  winier-<]uaner6  at  Flaitsn 
biiTgh  and  Hnrlin^lua,  he  was  constantljr  employed  iu  recruiting  th 
army,  and  inakinir  preparations  for  opening  the  camj^aign  early 
the  following  spring. 

Previous  to  the  general's  departure  from  Alhany,  in  the  nMnth  of 
February,  1813,  he  had  ordered  Generals  Levris  and  Bovd  to  th* 
Niagara  frontier,  directing  the  former  1o  prepare  boatft  and  «cow¥, 
erect  batteries,  and  make  cverj'  necessary  arrangement  for  an  ntlacl 
and  descent  on  Fort  George.  General  Dearborn,  after  jrivinif  these 
orders,  repaired  to  Ulica  and  Whiteslown,  made  there  n:  '-ndj 

for  the  transportation  of  troops  down  the  Oswego  to  S:^^:.^;,  .  Har* 
bor,  and  gave  the  necessary  direction  relative  to  all  the  xnilitar)' 
stores  for  the  ensuing  cnm|taign.  These  accomplished,  he  ppoccrdedJ 
to  SackelVs  Harbor,  agreeably  to  a  plan  of  operations  ^hicb  had' 
been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and 
which  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  Major-Gcneral  Dearborn  to  earn* 
into  effect. 

Tlie  projected  plan  was  to  capture  and  destroy  Little  York ;  this 
would  give  Commodore  Chauncey  the  command  of  the  lake,  render 
it  impossible  to  furnish  their  troo{>8  and  Indians  with  stores,  and 
cut  off"  all  communications  between  Kingston  and  Maiden. 

The  plan  was  disclosed  at  the  harl>or,  only  to  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey and  General  Pike.  General  Lewis,  then  at  the  Niagara,  was 
also  advised  of  the  movement,  and  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  u 
immediate  attack  on  Fort  George,  After  the  capture  of  York,  th« 
troops  were  to  be  transported  to  Niagara,  and  make  an  I'nstont  attack 
on  Fort  George.  This  being  effected,  the  army  was  to  hare  been 
transported  back  to  SackeM's  Harbor;  from  whence,  with  an  wUt* 
tional  number  of  troops  collecting  by  previous  orders,  they  were  to 
make  an  attack  on  Kingston  in  its  rear;  while  the  fleet  would  balttfj 
the  town,  fortifications,  and  the  fleet  in  front. 

With  this  system  of  operylions  in  view,  General  Dearborn  *a3< 
with  1  600  men,  as  soon  as  the  ice  permitted  the  fleet  t<»  lea^-e  thaj 
harbor.  York  was  taken  April  27th,  with  all  the  stores  of  the  Britis 
army;  a  ship  of  thirty  guns  burnt,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  i 
fourteen  guns  made  a  prize.  The  Earl  of  Moira  had  preriousl] 
sailed  for  Kin^^slon. 

Upon  lhe  success  of  the  first  partof  the  expedition,  General  Dearil 
boni  sent  an  express  to  inform  General  Lewis  what  be  had  donr,  i 
to  notify  him  of  his  intended  arrival  with  the  army  at  Fort  Nia 
at  which  post  the  general  arrived  a  few  days  after ;  when  he  learn 


Gecerai  Lewis  was  at  Judge  PortPr*Sp  opposite  Niagara  foils, 
faurteen  miles  from  his  troops.  Upon  furUier  inquiry,  to  the  disap 
pointraent  and  mortification  of  general  Dearborn,  it  was  further 
learnt*  that  no  step  had  been  taken  by  General  Lewis  to  prepare  for 
the  contemplated  attack.  The  batteries  were  not  even  commenced; 
the  boats  necessary  to  make  the  descent  were  not  furnished.  Gea- 
rral  Dt-arboni  had  felt  a  previous  attacliment  for  General  Lewis,  and 
oat  of  respect  to  him,  transmitted  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  which  the  violent  storms  were  assigned  as  a  public  reason  for  the 
delay  of  the  movement,  and  postponement  of  the  intended  attack  ; 
but  lent  improjicr  adviuitage  should  be  taken  of  tliis  circumstance,  to 
tho  prejudice  of  General  Dearborn,  (which  afterwards  proved  to  be 
the  case.)  another  letter  was  transmitted,  which  particularly  detailed 
th«  rral  causes  of  the  delay. 

The  general,  thus  circumstanced,  knowing  the  enemy  would  be 
reinforced  before  the  boats  to  be  built  would  be  in  readiness  to  pasa 
over  the  army,  desired  Commodore  Chauncey  to  return  to  Sackell's 
Harbor,  and  in  tho  interim  bring  up  General  Chandler's  brigade. 
During  this  period,  five  batteries  were  erected  above  Fort  Niagara, 
and  the  boats  which  had  been  commenced,  were  ordered  to  be  finished 
with  all  expedition,  and  brought  round  to  Four  Mile  Creek ;  the  laat 
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was  eflfccled,  on  the  river,  under  the  fire  of  6ve  of  the  enetny'i 
batteries,  without  any  loss. 

luiraedialely  on  the  return  of  the  fleet  with  General  Cbn- 
brigade,  the  general  isstyd  an  order  which  never  hnsbern  publ. .-.>.», 
"  that  on  the  next  day  the  troops  should  breukfast  at  two  oVlodc, 
strike  tents  at  three,  and  embark  al  four  oVlock/'  Tlie  situatm 
and  position  of  the  country  had  been  previously  obtained  by  sptrt, 
the  place  of  landing  designated,  and  the  plan  of  attack  delineated; 
which  was  submitted  to  Ocnerals  Lewis,  Chandler,  Winder,  ami 
Boyd,  and  met  their  full  approbation. 

Excessive  fatigues,  and  frequent  exposures  to  storms,  had  (ffo 
duced  a  violent  fever,  which  ten  days  previous  to  the  attfick  on  Fort 
George  confined  General  Dearborn  to  his  bed.  The  inoming  after 
the  general  order  was  announced  for  the  attack.  General  Lewis 
called  on  him.  and  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  be 
embarked.  General  Dearborn  then,  having  some  suspicions  of  tin 
military  character  and  ^ttergy  of  General  Lewis,  replied,  the  attack 
should  be  made  when  ordered  ;  that  he  was  prepared,  and  no  furtbei 
delay  w^ould  lie  allowed. 

The  morning  of  the  attack  General  Dearborn  was  mounted  on  hit 
horse,  by  assistance,  before  four  o'clock,  in  oppositinn  to  the  opinion 
of  his  physicians,  and  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  officers  of 
the  stalT.  He  rode  to  the  place  of  embarkation  :  saw  all  the  troopi 
on  board  the  fleet  and  boats.  General  Lewis,  who  had  the  immedial« 
command,  now  j\r»t  made  hit  appearance^  and  expressed  his  ffr*st 
astonishment  al  the  unexpected  rapidity  with  which  this  movement 
had  been  made.  This  exertion  had  so  exhausted  General  Dearboro, 
that  he  was  taken  from  his  horse,  led  to  a  hn»t,  and  conveyed  on 
board  the  Madison.  On  his  way  to  Four  Mile  Creek,  Dr.  Maon, 
hospital  surgeon  of  the  army,  meeting  General  Dearborn,  said  to  him, 
"I  apprehend  you  do  not  intend  to  embark  with  the  army.** — The 
general  replied,  '*  I  apprehend  nothing,  sir;  I  go  iuto  battle, or perufa 
in  the  attempt." 

From  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  while  the  army  was  emharkittg, 
a  most  tremendous  fire  of  hot  shot  and  shells  from  Fort  Niagara  and 
the  new  erected  batteries,  was  opened  on  Fort  (ieorge,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  block-houses,  barracks  and  stores  wero  enwrapped 
in  flanu'.s,  and  the  guns  silenced. 

General  Dearborn,  from  his  great  exertions,  added  to  his  ill  stall 
of  health,  waa  unable  to  support  himself  more  than  fifteen  or  tweo^ 
minutes  on  his  feet  at  a  time  ;  but  he  was  nevcrthelfss  frciiuenlly  upi 
watching  these  interesting  movements.  Tiie  troops  had  all  landed* 
when  General  Lewis,  (who  ought  to  have  preceded  the  restrta.^ 
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■tin  remained  on  board.  His  ilnlay  astonished  General  Dciirbom, 
wlio,  exercising  his  uHual  delicacy  with  hiin,  mert^ly  su^^gttsted  to  him, 
whether  he  ou^ht  not  to  land,  and  then  retired.  Within  twenty 
minutes  General  Dearborn  again  came  on  deck,  and  finding  General 
Lewis  still  on  board,  ordered  hint  to  land.  The  enemy  now  had 
Mien  back  between  the  village  of  Newark  and  Fort  George.  After 
General  Lewis  had  landed,  one  hour  and  a  half  had  passed  away,  and 
foar  thousand  men  formed  m  order  of  hntlle,  with  a  iinc  train  of 
•Ttillrry,  were  seen  standing  still,  while  the  enemy,  not  more  than 
twelve  hundred  in  number,  was  manceuvring  for  a  retreat.  At  this 
moment.  General  Dearborn  forgot  his  debility,  and  insisted  on  being 
curned  on  shore  :  but  hy  the  strong  solicitations  of  those  8lx)ut  hiro^ 
was  prevailed  upon  to  remain  on  board  ;  and  in  agony  at  the  delay, 
sent  his  deputy  adjutant-general,  Beebe,  to  Gcnernl  Lewis,  with 
orders  '*  to  move  instantly,  surround  the  enemy,  and  cut  them  np." 
General  Lewis,  even  after  this  order,  waited  an  hour  before  Generals 
Boyd,  Chandler  and  Scott,  with  all  their  arguments,  could  induce 
bim  to  advance,  and  then  only  to  the  south  side  of  Newark,  perhaps 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  his  first  position,  where  the  line  was 
■gain  formed,  and  continued,  until  the  enemy  bad  retreated  in  the 
rear  of  Fort  George,  and  took  the  route  to  Queenslown  Hciglits. 
Colonel  Scott,  however,  pursued  the  retreating  broken  army  without 
orders,  three  miles,  and  would  not  desist  in  his  pursuit,  wntil  four 
aids-de-camp  of  General  I^ewis  had  been  despatched  to  order  his 
return.  Late  in  the  day,  the  ship  Madison  moved  up  the  Niagara 
river  in  front  of  Fort  George,  where  General  Dearborn  was  taken  on 
shore  and  carried  to  his  quarters  much  exhausted.  Meeting  with 
General  Lewis,  he  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  and 
ordered  him  to  put  the  army  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  at  five  oVlock 
ra  tlie  morning.  Instead  of  which,  he  did  not  move  till  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Queenstown  Heights,  he  learned 
thai  the  enemy  had  made  a  rapid  movement  towards  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  a  few  hours  previous,  by  the  Beaver  Dam,  and  sent  back  a 
report  to  this  effect. 

Some  cause,  never  distinctly  explained,  led  to  the  retirement  of 
General  Dearborn  from  the  command  of  the  army. 

The  tide  of  war  had  been  changed  by  the  capture  of  York  and 
Fort  George.  Hitherto  the  arms  of  thp  United  States  had  been 
diffffraced,  and  accumulated  disasters  marked  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding campaigns.  An  uninterrupted  series  of  defeats  had  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  nation,  which  was  at  length  dissipated  by  the 
splendid  achievements  of  the  army  under  the  direction  of  General 
Dearboni.     The  prospects  very  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  matured 
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plans  of  Deaiborn,  promised  such  a  continued  succcsa,  as  muat 
drive  the  enemy  into  I^wer  Canada,  and  place  ibc  American  flag 
over  the  posts  of  ICingston  and  Montreal.  Some  will  have  it,  that 
envy  or  ambition  led  to  the  superseding  of  General  Dearborn.  Ilint«, 
in  the  shape  of  ''exiracts  of  letters  from  respectable  officers  of  the 
army,"  were  circulated  through  the  medium  of  the  public  papers, 
unfavorable  to  the  military  character  of  the  general.  These  seem  to 
have  been  totally  disregarded  by  Dearboni,  who  ])Iaced  full  reliance 
on  the  knowledge  he  presumed  the  president  had  of  his  intcg^rityp 
zeal}  and  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country  ;  thus  fortitied, 
and  fully  conscious  of  the  iutcgrity  of  his  owu  heart,  htj  smiled  at 
the  indications  of  the  impending  storm  which  was  hovering  in  the 
horizon  for  his  destruction.  The  storm  however  at  length  broke 
over  the  general's  head,  and  sent  him  from  the  army.  The  honor 
of  conquering  Canada  was  reserved  fur  General  Armstrong.  If  the 
secretary  of  war  could  liave  meant  thus  to  have  promoted  auj 
ulterior  object  of  his  own  personal  ambition,  the  disastrous  move- 
ments of  the  army,  under  bis  guidance,  caused  those  hopes  to  wither. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  July,  there  was  considerable  agitation 
in  camp  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  Gen.  Dearborn  had  received 
orders  to  retire  from  the  coirmiaiid  of  the  army  at  Fort  Geoi^e.  This 
report,  on  inquiry,  was  found  to  be  well  grounded ;  and  General  Boyd 
and  all  the  field  oHicers  immediately  assembled  and  addressed  to  the 
senior  general  warm  and  earnest  solicitations  for  him  to  remain  in 
command ;  to  which  he  made  a  suitable  reply. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  officers  repaired  to  head -quarters,  to  take  leave 
of  their  chief,  who  had  directed  their  successful  efforts  in  retrieving 
the  honor  of  the  American  arms,  and  who  had  been  present  with 
them  in  scenes  of  privation  and  danger. 

There  was  no  general  ever  gave  a  firmer  countenance  to  an  army 
in  the  hour  of  danger  than  General  Dearborn.  Disdaining  to  court 
popularity,  he  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  every  officer,  as  fully 
appears  by  their  unsolicited  expreesiona  of  it. 

On  the  same  day  the  general  took  a  most  feeling  and  affectionate 
leave  of  his  brethren  in  arms  ;  he  was  accompanied  to  the  Niagara 
by  the  officers  who  had  served  so  happily  under  him;  every  appro- 
priate honor  was  paid  to  the  departing  chief,  a  salute  was  fired  from 
the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  a  troop  of  horse  received  him  on  the 
opposite  shore,  and  conducted  him  beyond  Lewis's  Tower. 

From  Utica  he  addressed  a  letter,  dated  July  24th,  1613,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates.  This  letter  was  dictated  by  mag^ 
nanimity  and  firmness  ;  it  concludes  with  the  following  expn^ssiont: 
"  I  shall  never  complain  of  being  so  disposed  of,  as  the  good  of  the 
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may  require,  but  the  manner  of  performing  an  act  gives  a 
txictt^  to  the  act  itself,  ami  considering  the  piirticulur  monncr  and 
e  of  my  remoTal  from  command,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  ileeincd 
JTOper  to  aflbrtl  me  the  satisfaction  of  an  inquiry,  for  investigating 
brts  of  my  conduct,  that  may  have  been  deemed  improper,  and 
ich  my  suspension  from  command  may  have  been  predicated," 
days  after  ho  reached  his  seat  in  Hoxbury,  his  letter  to  the 
Qt  was  acknowledged,  in  a  reply,  dated,  August  6th,  1813. 
M  reply  is  full  of  esteem  and  affection,  yet  holds  out  little,  if  any, 

r,  that  the  inquiry,  which  the  general  sohcited.  would  be 
to  :  the  president  concludes  by  observing,  "  lam  persuaded 
t  you  will  not  lose  in  any  respect  by  the  effect  of  lime  and  truth." 

fclhe  17lh  of  the  same  month.  General  Dearborn  again  addressed 
Biident  in  a  letter  in  which  he  says,  "  To  suaj>end  an  oflicer  ot 
grade  and  situation  in  command,  except  by  the  sentence  of  a 
^maiLial,  or  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  is  such  a  strong 
re,  as  on  general  received  principles,  could  only  be  justified  by 
Dst  unequivocal  and  outrageous  misconduct  of  the  officer;  and 
.  permit  myself  to  doubt  but  that  on  reflection,  it  will  be  con- 
proper  to  afford  me  a  hearing  before  a  suitable  military  tri- 
I,  previous  to  my  being  again  ordered  on  duly." 
ioiwith standing  General  Dearborn  had  requested  not  to  be  ordered 
^my  until  his  military  conduct  had  been  investigated  by  acom- 
wSt  military  tribunal,  a  different  course  was  pursued  by  the  pre- 
U.  l^le  received  a  letter  from  the  war  department,  dated  24lh 
Biber,  1813,  directing  him  to  repair  to  New  York,  and  to  take 
smnnd  of  that  post,  as  it  was  apprehended  an  attack  might  be 
de  on  that  place  by  the  enemy. 

rhe  danger  which  menaced  his  country  extinguished  every  other 
isideration  in  the  breast  of  this  citizen  ;  he  repaired  to  New  York, 
1,  from  thence,  reiterated  his  request,  to  be  indulged  by  an  inquiry 
>  his  past  military  conduct.  Although  this  wish  of  the  general 
B  never  effectually  attended  to,  yet  it  appciirs,  that  in  a  letter  to 
1  from  the  secretary  of  slate,  dated  Juno  15th,  18  14,  he  is  pro- 
ted,  that  he  will  be  gratified  by  the  inquiry  he  courts,  "when  it 
T  bo  dono  without  injury  to  the  service.**  The  secretary,  on  this 
;asioD.  observes,  *'  My  own  idea  is  that  you  require  no  vindication 
the  case  alluded  to  ;  that  public  opinion  has  already  done  yoa 
nice." 

The  high  opinion  the  president  entertained  of  the  talents  and  in- 
Tiiy  of  General  Dearborn,  was  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  nomina- 
n  of  the  general  to  fill  the  important  office  of  secretary  of  war 
4S  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  senate. 

36 
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AOer  the  nomination,  a  number  of  thr  senators  wiiifcd  on  ibi 
president,  and  he  then  gave  them  hiit  opinion  of  Ocn«ral  Dearborn, 
and  explained  to  them  the  wliole  transaction,  which  had  done  so 
nanch  injury  to  a  faithful,  zealous,  patriotic  and  depending  oiEccr. 
They  were  Bslunished,  affirming  that  if  this  development  had  preceded 
the  nomination,  it  would  hare  been  instantly  con6rTOed. 

General  Dearborn  was  subsequently  appointed  collector  of  tbf 
port  of  Boston,  and  in  1822,  minister  pleiiipotcntian'  to  Portogah 
Two  years  after,  he  relumed  lu  America  at  his  own  request.  He  died 
in  1829,  aged  seventy-eight . 

One  of  General  Dearborn's  biographers  gives  the  folio  wing  charee* 
tcristic  anecdote. 

Major-general  Dearlwrn  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  gene* 
rals  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  of  1812—14.  HeWM 
equally  a  favorite  with  the  soldiers  he  commanded^  his  habits  rf 
dignified  famiiiarily  endeared  him  to  them,  and  their  dangers  and  pri* 
rations  were  always  lightened  by  having  him  share  them.  During 
one  of  the  summer  campaigns  in  the  north,  there  occurred  a  suc- 
cession of  violent  thunder  storms,  which  endangered  the  magazrae. 
The  sentinels  posted  on  duty  rear  these  storehouses,  regarded  their 
death  as  certain  should  ihey  be  exploded  by  lightning,  and  they 
almost  invariably  deserted  their  posts  on  the  coming  of  a  storm. 
General  Dearborn  knew  of  this  practice,  and  feared  its  efTeci  opoo 
the  discipline  of  the  troops.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  force  men 
to  be  morally  brave,  but  thought  that  they  might  be  shamed  by  ex- 
ample. One  night,  therefore,  when  he  saw  a  storm  approaching,  he 
marched  to  the  magazine  when  the  sentinels  were  being  changed, 
and  announced  his  mtcntion  of  assisting  to  keep  the  watch.  He 
folded  his  cloak  about  him,  calmly  laid  himself  down  on  the  top  of 
the  magazine,  and  remained  there  until  after  a  violent  storm  bfcl 
passed.  For  sevcrni  nights  he  slept  on  the  magazine,  alike  regard- 
less of  the  lightning's  Hash  and  the  torrent  of  rain,  until  the  ioldim 
entreated  him  lo  return  to  his  tent,  assuring  him  that  the  mogaxiofl 
would  be  well  guarded  in  future. 
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general,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  PenoBylvania  iroopi, 
in  the  important  operations  of  the  winter  campaign  of  1776,  asd 
1777.  He  acted  with  hia  command,  and  aa  a  volanteer,  in  the 
actions  of  Princeton,  Brandy  wine,  Germnnlown  and  Monmouth,  and 
other  occasions ;  and  received  the  thanks  of  General  WashmgtoD, 
whose  confidence  and  regard  he  uniformly  enjoyed. 

When  General  Washington  determined  to  attack  the  British  and 
Hessian  troops  at  Trenton,  he  assigned  him  the  command  of  a  diri- 
sion.  In  the  evening  of  Christmas  day,  1776,  General  Wnshinglon 
made  arrangements  to  pass  the  river  Delaware,  in  three  diTisioni: 
one,  consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  under  General  Cadw&ladH', 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bristol;  a  second  division,  under  the  command 
of  General  Irvine,  was  to  cross  at  Trenton  ferry,  and  eecure  tiie 
bridge  leading  to  the  town.  Generals  Cadwnlader  and  Irvine  madi 
every  exertion  to  get  over,  bnt  the  quantity  of  ice  was  so  great,  thai 
they  could  not  effect  their  purpose.  The  third,  and  Diaia  botly, 
which  was  commanded  hy  General  Washington,  crossed  at  M^Kod* 
key's  ferry ;  but  the  ice  in  tlie  river  retarded  their  passage  m>  long, 
that  it  was  three  o*clock  in  the  morning  before  the  artillery  could  be 
got  over.  On  their  lauding  in  Jersey,  they  were  formed  into  Iwo 
divisions,  commanded  by  CJcnerals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  who  b*i 
under  their  command  brigadiers  Lord  Sterling,  Mercer  and  St.  Clair: 
one  of  these  divisions  was  ordered  to  proceed  on  the  lower,  or  river 
road,  the  other  on  the  upper  or  Pennington  road.  Colonel  Stailii 
with  some  light  troops,  was  also  directed  to  advance  near  to  ike 
river,  and  to  possess  himself  of  that  part  of  the  town,  which  is  beyond 
the  bridge.  The  riivieions  having  nearly  the  same  distance  to  march, 
were  ordered  immediately  on  forcing  the  out-guards,  to  push  directly 
into  Trenton,  that  they  might  cliargc  the  enemy  before  they  had  time 
to  form.  Though  they  marched  different  roads,  yet  they  arrived  at 
the  enemy's  advanced  post  within  three  minutes  of  each  other.  Thf 
out-guards  of  the  Hessian  troops  at  Trenton  soon  fell  back,  but  kej* 
up  a  constant  retrcntin;?  fire.  Their  main  body  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  Americans,  wlio  had  already  got  possession  of  half  their  artil- 
lery, attempted  to  file  off"  by  a  road  leading  towards  Princeton,  but 
were  checked  hy  a  body  of  troops  thrown  in  their  way.  Finding 
they  were  surrounded,  ihey  laid  down  their  arms.  The  nambef 
which  submitted,  was  twenty*three  ofl(cers,  and  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-sit  men.  Between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  Hessians  wer« 
killed  nnd  wounded.  Colonel  Kahlwas  among  the  former,  and  sevea 
of  his  officers  among  the  latter.  Captain  Washington,  of  the  Viifc 
ginin  troops,  and  five  or  six  of  the  Americans  were  wounded.  Tw* 
Were  killed,  and  two  or  throe  were  frozen  to  death.    The  detachment 
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io  Trenton,  consisting  of  the  regiments  of  Rahl»  Losberg  and  Kni- 
phausen,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fiftccu  hundred  men,  and  a 
troop  of  British  li^ht  horse.  All  these  wore  killed  or  captured,  except 
about  six  hundred,  who  escaped  by  the  road  leading  to  Bordcntown. 
The  Bruish  had  a  strong  battalion  of  light  Infantry  at  Princeton, 
and  a  force  yet  remaining'  near  the  D*daware,  superior  to  the  Ameri- 
can arrny.  General  Washini^ton,  therefore,  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  recroas  into  Pennsylvania,  with 
hiji  prisoners. 

The  next  day  after  Washington's  return,  supposing  him  still  on 
the  Jersey  aide.  General  Cadwalader  crossed  with  about  fifteen 
hundred  men,  and  pursued  the  panic-struck  enemy  to  Burlington. 

The  merits  and  services  of  General  Cadwalader,  induced  the  Con- 
gress, early  in  1778,  to  compliment  him  by  an  unanimous  vote,  with 
the  appointment  of  general  of  cavalry ;  which  appointment  he  de- 
clined, under  an  impression  that  he  could  be  more  useful  to  his 
country  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  had  been  acting. 

HE  victory  at  Trenton  had  a  most  happy 
effect,  and  General  Washington,  finding 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  with 
which  it  was  practicable  to  attempt 
something,  resolved  not  to  remain  in- 
active. Inferior  as  Ik;  was  to  the  enemy, 
he  yet  determined  Io  employ  the  winter 
in  endeavoring  to  recover  the  whole,  or 
a  greater  part  of  Jersey.  The  enemy 
were  now  collected  in  force  at  Prince- 
ton, liij'i-  k  Lwrd  Cornwallis,  where  some  works  were  thrown  up. 
Generals  Mifflin  and  Cadwalader,  who  lay  at  Bordentown  and  Cross- 
iricks,  with  three  thousand  six  hundred  militia,  were  ordered  to  march 
op  in  the  night  of  the  first  of  Janunry,  1777,  to  join  the  commander- 
tiMhief,  whose  whole  force,  with  this  addition,  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand  men.  He  formed  the  bold  and  judicious  design  of  aban- 
doning the  Delaware,  and  marching  silently  in  the  night  by  a  circui- 
toQH  route,  along  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  into  their  rear  at 
Princeton,  where  he  knew  they  could  not  be  very  strong.  He 
re&ched  Princeton  early  in  the  morning  of  the  third,  and  would  have 
completely  surprised  the  British,  had  not  a  parly,  which  was  on  their 
way  to  Trenton,  descried  his  troops,  when  they  were  about  two 
mtles  distant,  and  sent  back  couriers  to  alarm  their  fellow  soldiers  in 
the  rear.  A  sharp  action  ensued,  which  however  wns  not  of  long 
duration.  The  militia,  of  which  ihe  advanced  party  was  principally 
composed,  soon  gave  way.     General  Mercer  was  mortally  wounded 
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while  exerting  hiinsolf  to  rally  his  broken  troops.  The  moment  was 
critical.  General  Washington  pushed  forward,  and  placed  himself 
between  his  own  men  and  the  British,  with  his  horse's  htnd  fronting 
the  latter.  The  Americfins,  encouraged  by  his  example,  made  a 
stand,  and  returned  the  Uriiish  fire.  A  party  of  th«  Hritish  lied  into 
the  college,  and  were  attacked  with  field  pieces.  After  receiving  a 
few  discharges  they  came  out  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war.  In  this  action  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  three  hundred  taken  prisoners.  The  Ameri- 
cana lost  only  a  few,  but  Colonels  Haslet  and  Potter,  two  brave  and 
valuable  otliccrs,  from  Delaware  and  l*eunsylvania,  were  among  the 
slain. 

General  Cadwalader's  celebrated  duel  with  General  Conway, 
arose  from  his  spirited  opposition  to  the  intri^:ues  of  (hat  ofhcrr,  to 
undermiae  the  standing  of  the  commander>in-chief.  The  anecdote 
relative  to  the  duel,  in  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Kevnlutionary  War,"  by 
Alexander  Garden,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  is  not  entirely 
correct. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  General  Conway  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  while  his  recovery  was  doubtful,  he  addressed  a  letterto 
General  Washington,  acknowledging  that  he  bad  done  him  iujustics. 

Among  many  obituary  notices  of  General  Cadwalader,  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  his  character,  in  the  form  of  a  monumental  inscription, 
is  selected  from  a  Baltimore  paper,  of  the  24lh  of  February,  17861 

IV    MKMOftT 

or 
GENERAL  JOHN  CADWALADER, 

Who  died,  Fcbntftry  the   ]Oth,  176C, 

AT  uuucwaBtruT,  nu  skat  ur  Kun  coinrrr 

I*  tlw  fertjr^oorth  jroir  oT  hu  age. 

This  uniabl«  and  worUiy  g«nU«Tnan,  bad  lorveil  hia  oututrj 
wiUi  repatatlon,  to  th«  character  of  a  Soldittr  atnl  Statcaomai 
He  took  an  active  part,  and  bad  a  principnl  •bniw  fn  tht 
Inte  KeviiJotiua,  aud,  allhou^b  be  watt  zcaJotu  in  t)ie  cstiw 
of  Amerioao  ti«eduin,  bis  coadact  wai  Dot  nuirkcd  with  the 
Ifaat  de]*r««  of  mulevttlcnca  or  portj  uplril;  thoM  who 
faone«tI]r  difTcrod  from  him  in  optmoti,  h«  alwmjn  tivatttd 
with  singnlar  teodorneat.  In  sociabilitjr  aod  cliMcfialiMaa  of 
tnnp«r,  hnoMiT  and  |[oodne«a  of  bcori.  ttidopendecK»  of 
■pint,  and  wanolh  of  frieodahip,  h«  had  do  nporior,  aod 
few,  very  few  equnU:  Vtm  did  aitj  mao  dlo  mora  lk> 
metited  bf  hli  (VieDda  and  nuighboni  To  hli  fiunUf  and 
sew   rolatlaita,  hia  deUh  wm  ft   stnka  Mill  mora  aam*. 
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y|r  ||/^HIS  brave  officer  belonged  to  the 
U;  *    J»    ^   Massachusetts    militia.     We   find 
no  dt'tniled  particulnrs  of  his  life. 
But  we  deem  the  following  notice 
of  liis  bravo  defence  of  his  house,  and  tola- 
tion   of  his  subsequent  captivity,  by   Dr. 
Dwight,  loo  interesting  to  be  omilted. 

After  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
against  the  British  garrison  at  Penobscot, 
H  General  Peleg  Wadsworth  was  appointed 
in  the  spring  of  1780,  to  the  command  of 
party  of  state  troops  in  Camden,  in  the  district  of  Maine.  At 
e  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  troops  were  engaged,  in 
ebruary  following,  General  Wadsworth  dismissed  his  troops,  retain- 
g  six  soldiers  only  as  his  guard,  and  he  was  making  preparations 
)  depart  from  the  place.  A  neighboring  inhahitunl  communicated 
s  idtualion  to  the  British  commander  at  Penobscot,  and  a  party  of 
renty-6ve  soldiers,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Stockton,  was  sent 
\  xoake  him  a  prisoner.  They  embarked  in  a  small  schooner,  and 
nding  %«ithin  four  miles  of  the  general's  quarters,  they  were  con- 
laled  ut  the  house  of  one  Snow,  a  mclliodist  preacher,  professedly 
friend  to  him,  but  really  a  traitor,  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
here  ihey  made  their  arrangements  for  the  attack  on  the  general's 
larters.     The  party  rushed  suddenly  on  the  senlmcl,  who  gave  the 
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alarm,  and  one  of  his  comrades  instantly  opened  the  door  of  the 
kitchen,  and  the  enemy  were  so  near  as  to  enter  with  the  BcntincL 
The  lady  of  the  general,  and  her  friend  Miss  Fenno,  of  Boston,  wete 
in  the  house  at  the  time  ;  and  Mrs.  Wadsworth  escaped  from  the 
room  of  iier  husband  into  that  of  Miss  Feuno.  The  assailants  coos 
became  masters  of  the  whole  house,  except  the  room  where  thf 
general  was,  and  which  was  strongly  barred,  and  they  kept  tip  t 
constant  firing  of  musketry  into  the  windows  and  door,  except  into 
those  of  the  ladies*  room.  Gen.  Wads  worth  was  provided  with  a 
pair  of  pistols,  a  blunderbuss,  and  a  fusee,  which  he  employed  with 
great  dexterity,  being  determined  to  defend  himself  to  the  la<t 
moment.  With  his  pistols  which  he  discharged  several  times,  h« 
defended  the  windows  of  his  room,  and  a  door  which  opened  into  tli£ 
kitchen.  His  blunderbuss  he  snapped  several  times,  hot  unfortunatehr 
it  missed  fire  ;  he  then  seized  his  fusee,  which  he  discharged  on  sonM 
who  were  breaking  through  one  of  the  windows,  and  obliged  them  to 
flee.  Ite  next  defended  himself  with  his  bayonet,  till  be  received  a 
ball  through  his  left  arm,  when  he  surrendered,  which  terminated  the 
contest.  The  firing,  however,  did  not  cease  from  the  kitchen,  til!  the 
general  unbarred  the  door,  when  the  soldiers  rushed  into  the  room; 
and  one  of  them,  who  had  been  badly  wounded,  pointing  his  musket 
at  his  breast,  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  'you  have  taken  my  life,  and 
I  will  take  yours.*  But  Lieutenant  iStockton  turned  the  musket  nad 
saved  his  life.  The  commanding  officer  now  applauded  the  geoond 
for  his  admirable  defence,  and  assisted  in  putting  on  his  clothes, 
saying,  '  you  see  we  are  in  a  critical  situation;  you  must  excnie 
haste.'  Mrs.  Wadsworth  threw  a  blanket  over  him,  and  Miss  Feairt 
applied  a  handkerchief  closely  around  his  wounded  arm.  In  this 
condition,  though  much  exhausted,  he  with  a  wounded  American 
soldier,  was  directed  to  march  on  foot,  while  two  British  wounded 
soldiers  were  mounted  on  a  horse  taken  from  the  general's  bam. 
They  departed  in  great  haste.  WTien  they  had  proceeded  a! 
mile,  they  met  at  a  small  house  a  number  of  people  who  had  coUt 
and  who  inquired  if  they  had  taken  General  Wadsworth. 
said  no,  and  added  that  they  must  leave  a  wounded  man  in  ihi 
care  ;  and  if  they  paid  proper  attention  to  him,  they  should  be  e< 
pensaled;  but  if  not,  they  would  bum  down  their  bousn;  but  the 
man  appeared  to  he  dying.  General  Wadsworth  was  now  mouol 
on  the  horse,  behind  the  other  wounded  soldier,  and  was  warned  l1 
his  safety  depended  on  his  silence.  Having  crossed  over  a  fi 
mill  pond,  about  a  mile  in  length,  they  were  met  by  some  of  iheir 
party  who  had  been  left  l^ehind.  At  this  place  they  found  the  British 
privateer  which   brought  the  party  from  the  fort ;  the  captain,  m 
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being  toM  ihat  he  must  return  there  with  the  prisoner  and  the  party, 
and  «cf;mg  BOine  of  his  men  wounded,  bccamn  outrageous,  and 
damned  the  general  for  a  rebel,  demanded  how  he  dared  to  fire  on 
the  king's  troopa,  and  ordered  him  to  help  launch  the  boat,  or  he 
would  put  his  banger  through  hia  body.  The  general  replied  that  he 
vaa  a  prisoner,  and  badly  wounded,  and  could  not  assist  in  launching 
the  boat.  Lieutenant  Stockton,  on  hearing  of  this  abugive  treatment, 
in  a  manner  honurable  to  himself,  told  the  captain  that  the  prisoner 
vaa  a  gentleman,  had  made  a  brave  defence,  and  was  to  be  treated 
accordingly,  and  added,  that  his  conduct  should  be  represented  to 
General  Campbell.  After  this  the  captain  treated  the  prisoner  with 
great  cit'ility,  and  afforded  him  every  comfort  in  bis  power.  General 
Wadsworth  had  left  the  ladies  in  the  bouse,  not  a  window  of  which 
•acaped  destruction.  The  doors  were  broken  down,  and  two  of  the 
rooms  were  set  on  fire,  the  floors  covered  with  blood,  and  on  one  of 
tbem  lay  a  brave  old  soldier  dangerously  wounded,  begging  for  death, 
that  be  might  be  released  from  misery.  The  anxiety  and  distress  of 
Mrs.  Wadsworth  was  inexpressible,  and  that  of  the  general  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  uncertainty  in  his  mind  respecting  the  fate 
of  bis  little  son,  only  five  years  old,  who  had  been  exposed  to  every 
danger  by  the  firing  into  the  house;  but  he  had  the  happiness  after- 
ward to  hear  of  his  safety.  Having  arrived  at  the  British  post,  the 
capture  of  General  Wadsworth  was  soon  announced,  and  the  shore 
was  thronged  with  spectators,  to  see  the  man  who,  through  the 
preceding  year,  had  disappointed  all  the  designs  of  the  Dritish  in  that 
quarter ;  and  loud  shouts  were  heard  from  the  rabble  which  covered 
tha  abore  ;  but  when  be  arrived  at  the  fort,  and  was  conducted  into 
the  officers*  guard-room,  he  was  treated  with  politeness.  General 
Campbell,  the  commandant  of  the  British  garrison,  sent  his  compli« 
menls  to  him,  and  a  surgeon  to  dress  his  wounds  ;  assuring  him  that 
hia  situation  should  be  iitadc  comfortable. 

N  the  morning,  Generol  Camp- 
bell invited   him  to  breakfast, 
and   at   table   paid    him   many 
compliments  on  the  defence  he 
had  made,  observing,  however, 
that  be  had  exposed  himself  in  a  degree  not 
erfectly  justifiable.     General  Wadsworth 
replied,  that  from  the  mnnncr  of  the  attack, 
be  had  no  reason  to  suspect  any  design  of 
t:iking   him   alive,   and   that   he    intended, 
"  therefore,  to  pell  his  life  as  dearly  as  pos- 

■  But,  sir,'  says  General  Campbell,  'I  understand  that  the 
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captain  of  the  privateer  treated  you  very  ill;  I  shall  see  that  mnttrr 
set  niflil.'  He  ih^n  informed  the  prisoner,  that  a  room  iu  the  offi* 
cere*  barracks  within  the  fort  was  prepared  for  haa,  and  thftt  be 
should  send  his  orderly  sergeant  daily  to  attend  him  lo  breakfut  ud 
dinner  at  his  table.  Havinii^  retired  to  his  solitary  apartOMOl, 
and  while  his  spirits  were  extremely  depressed  by  a  recollection  of 
the  past,  and  hy  his  present  situation,  he  received  from  l>enenl 
Campbell  several  books  of  amusement,  and  soon  after  a  visit  from 
him,  kindly  endcnvorinjj  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  his  prisoner  by  cos* 
versation.  Not  long  after,  the  officers  of  the  party  called,  and  nmoof 
others  the  redoubtable  captain  of  the  privateer,  who  called  lo  ^tk 
pardon  fur  what  had  fallen  from  him  when  in  a  passion  :  :< 

it  was  not  tu  his  nature  to  treat  a  gentleman  prisoner  ill ;  l 

expected  disappointment  of  his  cruise  had  thrown  him  off  his  guard, 
nnd  he  hoped  that  this  would  Im?  deemed  a  sufficient  apoloffv.  This 
General  Wadsworlh  accepted.  At  the  hour  of  dininf^  he  wua  iuvited 
to  the  table  of  the  commandant,  where  he  met  with  all  the  priocipd 
officers  of  the  garrison  ;  from  whom  he  received  particular  atiwi- 
tion  and  politeness.  General  Wadsworth  soon  made  application  to 
the  commandiint  for  a  Aajgr  of  truce,  by  which  means  he  could  inuit* 
mit  a  letter  lo  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  another  to  Mrs. 
Wadsworth:  thiswas  granted^  on  the  condition  that  the  letter  to  the 
governor  should  he  inspected.  The  flag  was  intrusted  to  Lieatentat 
Stockton,  and  on  \\\«  return,  the  general  was  relieved  from  all  anxiety 
respecting  his  wife  and  family.  General  Campbell,  and  the  oflicfis 
of  the  garrison,  continued  their  civilities  for  some  time,  and  endea- 
vored, by  hooks  and  personal  visits,  to  render  his  situation  as  plM- 
sant  as  circumstances  would  admit  of.  At  the  end  of  five  week*, 
hia  wound  being  nearly  healed,  he  requested  of  General  Camplrll 
the  cuslomarv  privilege  of  a  parole,  and  received  in  reply,  that  btf 
case  had  been  reported  to  the  commanding  officer  al  New  York,  aM 
that  no  alteratiou  could  be  made  till  orders  were  received  from  thU 
quarter.  In  about  two  months,  Mrs.  Wadsworth  and  Miss  Feimo 
arrived  ;  and  General  Campbell  and  some  of  the  officers  contributad 
to  render  their  visit  agreeable  to  all  concerned.  About  the  saoie 
time,  orders  were  received  from  the  commanding  general  at  ?Jc* 
York,  which  were  concealed  from  General  Wudsworth ;  but  he  nnalljr 
learned  that  he  was  not  to  be  paroled  nor  exchanged,  but  w^s  to  ht 
sent  to  JDngland  as  a  rebel  of  loo  much  consequence  to  be  at  libertj^ 
Not  long  afterward,  Major  Benjamin  Hurton,  a  brave  and  worthy 
man,  who  had  BCrved  under  General  Wadsworth  the  preceding  suia- 
nicr,  was  taken  and  brought  into  the  fort,  and  lodged  in  the  txat 
worn  with  General  Wadsworth.     He  had  been  informed,  that  hOk 
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himself  and  the  generul  were  to  be  sent,  immediately  after  the  re- 
tarn  of  a  privateer,  now  out  on  a  cruise,  either  to  New  York  or 
Halifax,  and  thence  to  England.  The  priaoners  immediately  resolved 
to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  effect  their  escape.  They  were  ron- 
fined  m  a  grated  room  m  the  officers'  barracks,  within  the  fort.  The 
walls  of  this  fortress,  exclusively  of  the  depth  of  the  ditch  surround- 
ing it,  were  twenty  feet  high,  with  fraising  on  the  top,  and  chevaux- 
de-frisc  at  the  holloin.  Two  sentinels  were  alwuys  in  the  entry, 
and  their  door,  tlie  upper  part  of  which  was  of  glass,  might  be  opened 
by  these  Wiitclimen  whenever  they  thought  pro|)er,  and  was  actually 
c^>encd  at  seasons  of  peculiar  darkness  and  silence.  At  the  exterior 
doors  of  tlie  entries,  sentinels  were  also  stationed;  as  were  others 
in  the  body  of  the  fort,  and  at  the  quarters  of  General  Campbell. 
At  the  guard*house  a  strong  guurd  was  daily  inounted.  Several  st>n- 
linrls  wore  stationed  on  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  a  complcle  line 
occupied  them  by  night.  Without  the  ditch,  glacis  and  abattis,  an- 
other complete  set  of  soldiers  palroled  through  the  night  also.  The 
gate  of  the  fort  was  shut  at  suuset,  and  a  picket  guard  was  placed 
oa  or  near  the  isthmus  leading  from  the  fort  to  the  main  land. 

The  room  in  which  they  were  confined  was  railed  with  boards. 
One  of  these  they  determined  to  cut  off  so  as  to  make  a  hole  large 
enough  to  pass  through^  and  then  to  creep  along  till  they  should 
come  to  the  next  or  middle  entr}' ;  and  then  lower  themselves  down 
into  this  entry  by  a  blanket.  If  they  should  not  be  discovered,  the 
paaaage  to  the  walls  of  the  fort  was  easy.  In  the  evening,  after  the 
aealinels  had  seen  the  prisoners  retire  to  bed.  General  Wadsworlh 
got  up  and  standing  on  a  chair,  attempted  to  cut  with  his  knife  the 
intended  opening,  but  soon  found  it  impracticable.  The  next  day 
by  giving  a  soldier  a  dollar  they  procured  a  gimlet.  With  this 
instrument  they  proceeded  cautiously,  and  as  silently  as  possible  to 
perforate  the  hoard,  and  in  order  to  conceal  every  appearance  from 
Iheir  aervant*.  and  from  the  officers  their  visitors,  they  carefully 
COTercil  the  gimlet  holes  with  chewed  bread.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeka  their  labors  were  so  far  completed  that  it  only  remained  to  cut 
with  a  knife  the  parts  which  were  left  to  hold  the  piece  in  its  place. 
When  their  preparations  were  finished,  they  leanied  that  a  privateer 
in  which  they  were  to  embark  was  daily  expected.  In  the  evening 
of  the  18th  of  Jnne,  a  very  severe  storm  of  rain,  with  great  dark- 
Deas  and  almost  incessant  lightning,  camo  on.  This  the  prisoners 
conudered  as  the  propitious  moment.  Having  extinguished  their 
lights,  they  began  to  cut  the  corners  of  the  board,  and  in  less  than 
to  hour  the  intended  opening  was  completed.  The  noise  which  the 
'  ^teratiaa  occasioned  was  drowned   by  the  rain  falling  on  the  roof 
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Mnjor  Burton  first  asccndetl  lo  th~ 
tlirmigh  ihe  opening.  Oenoral  Wad* 
corner  of  his  blanket  through  the  hoLe,| 
wooden  skewer,  attempted  to  make  hifl 
chair  below,  but  it  wa«  with  exlreme 
effected  it,  and  reached  the  middle  -^ 
through  the  door  which  he  found  open,  i 
of  the  fort,  and  had  to  encounter  the 
could  ascend  to  the  top.  He  had  now  1 
fort  between  tlie  sentry  boxes  at  tlie  « 
was  shifting  sentinels,  but  the  falling  i 
nels  within  their  boxes,  and  favored  hi 
tened  his  blanket  round  a  picket  at  li 
thorough  the  chevaui-<ie-frise  to  the  gn 
ishing  to  himself  made  his  way  into  tl 
obliged  to  grope  his  way  among  rocki 
darkness  of  night,  till  he  reached  the 
ebbed,  and  enabled  him  to  cross  the  wi 
and  not  more  than  three  feet  deep.  Al 
ing  General  Wadsworlh  found  himself 
fort,  and  he  proceeded  through  a  thick  1 
scot  rtrer,  and  after  passing  some  distj 
miles  from  the  fort,  he  met  Burton  advi 
encountered  difficulUes  a!.<io,  and  such  w 
ed,  that  their  escape  may  be  considerfi 
still  had  to  cross  Penobscot  river,  and  U 
with  oars  on  the  nhore.  While  on  the  ( 
party  of  British  from  the  fort  in  pursu 
oblique  course,  and  plying  their  oars 
eluded  their  pursuers  and  arrived  safe 
wandenng  for  wveral  days  and  nightl 
and  cold,  and  with  no  other  food  than 
which  they  brought  in  their  pockets,  the 
the  river  St.  George,  and  no  further ' 
to  their  respective  families. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  WILLIAM  PRESCOTT. 

ILLIAM  PRESCOTT,  was  an  officer  diatingruished 
by  the  most  delerroined  bravery,  U'fao  became 
conspicuous  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
commanded  the  American  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  HiJl,  on  the  memorable  17th  of  June, 
1775.  He  was  Lorn  in  1736,  at  Goshen,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  pruviuciul  troops  at  the  capture 
of  Cape  Breton,  in  1758.  The  British  general  was  so  much 
pleased  wi»b  his  conduct  in  that  campaign,  that  he  offered 
him  a  commission  in  the  regular  army,  which  he  declined, 
to  return  home  with  his  countr}'men.  From  this  time  till  the 
approach  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  remained  on  his  farm  at 
Peppercl,  filling  various  municipal  offices,  and  enjoying  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  bis  fellow  citizens.  As  the  difficulties  belween  the 
motlier  country  and  the  colonies  grew  more  serious,  he  took  a 
deeper  and  more  decided  part  in  public  affairs. 

In  1774,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  regiment  of  minute  men, 
organized  by  the  provincial  congress.  He  marched  his  regiment  to 
Lexington,  immediately  on  receiving  notice  of  the  intended  opera- 
tions of  General  Gage  against  Concord  ;  but  the  British  detachment 
had  retreated  before  he  hud  time  to  meet  it.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  and  entered  the  array  that  was  ordered  to  be  raised  ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  officers  and  privates  volunteered  to  serve  with 
biro  for  the  first  campaign. 

On  the  16lh  of  June,  three  regiments  were  placed  under  him,  and 
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he  mm  oriawA  lo  ChailufB  ■  the  Teaag,  m  fck«  pnm  ■wuii  qtf 
Bonks'*  on,  ad  tim«r  up  woifcs  far  Hv  fMewa^  Wbea  ihtj 
fcaebed  Um  gn^il,  it  w  pmAi>i.J  iJal  Bncsf  s  HSt  vbidi  is  a 
fevfD^tootliofBaBfccx'sKBrWMtkevailnitofafestsiiatt.  The 
iRMpi  qwder  the  finrti—  of  Ceboel  GriOiy.vi  ■Uecagmccr.  wvf« 
kuily  engaged  ia  tbni«iag«pasMfflredoalitaadbi«astvork«»fciMli 
htUT  W3J  forscd  by  |iUi  ■■§  two  thI  fcacca  acar  tagvtbfT,  waA  St- 
ing the  tnt«fT»l  wvtii  new  bowb  haj  iTUf  om  tbp  gnmid,  Tfccn 
VM  ■omediiBg  io  the  nutip  meterials  of  thcae  defroce«,  baalflf 
made,  to  a  abort  •uiaawi'a  night,  Tiibrn  ^lubot  of  a  poaneffo] 
•ociDy,  that  waa  parlkaiaily  apposite  to  a  body  of  araied  hotband' 
nen,  who  had  ra^ed  lo  the  field  at  the  first  aooDd  of  alarm. 

Aa  soon  as  tbeae  frail  works  were  dtscorercd  the  next  tuotuiag, 
the  British  connnander  made  preparations  to  get  posaessioo  of  then. 
General  Hovre,  with  carioos  detachments,  araoanting  to  near  five 
thousand  men,  was  ordered  to  dislodge  the  **  rebels.**  The  force 
which  Colonel  Prescott  could  command  for  the  defence  of  the 
redoubt  and  breastwork,  was  about  twelve  hnndred  men.  Very  few 
of  these  bad  ever  seen  an  action.  They  had  been  luborin^  all  night 
in  creating  these  defences ;  and  the  redoubt,  if  it  could  be  so  called, 
was  open  on  two  sides.  Instead  of  being  relievpd  by  firaah  Ivoopa, 
as  they  had  expected,  they  were  left  without  supplies  of  ammunitioa 
or  refreshment;  and  thni  fatigued  and  destitute,  they  bad  to  bear 
the  repealed  afsaulls  of  a  numerous,  well  appointed,  rcteran  armt. 
Thry  destroyed  nearly  as  many  of  their  assailants,  as  the  whole  of 
their  own  number  engaged;  and  they  did  not  retreat  until  their 
araroanition  was  exhausted,  and  the  enemy,  supplied  with  freak 
troops  and  cannon,  completely  overpowered  them. 
,  Colonel  Prescott  lost  nearly  one  quarter  of  his  own  regiment  in 
the  action.  When  General  Warren  came  upon  the  hill.  Colonel 
Prescott  asked  him  if  he  had  any  orders  to  give  ;  he  answered,  **No, 
colonel,  I  am  only  a  volunteer;  the  command  is  yours.'*  When  he 
was  at  length  forced  lo  tell  his  men  to  retreat  bs  well  as  Ihey  could, 
he  was  one  of  the  last  who  left  the  intrenchment.  He  was  ?o  well 
satixfird  with  the  bravery  of  his  companions,  and  convinced  that  tlw 
enemy  were  disheartened  by  the  severe  and  unexpected  loss  which 
thoy  had  suKtHiDod,  that  he  requested  the  commander-in-chief  lo 
give  him  two  regiments,  and  be  would  retake  the  position  the  sama 
night. 

He  continued  in  the  service  until  the  beginning  of  1777,  when  b« 
resigned  and  returned  to  his  home  ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  that  r^itj 
he  went  as  a  volunteer  to  the  northern  army  under  General  Gates, 
md  nssiffied  in  the  capture  of  General    Burgoyne.     This  was  his 
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iMt  military  service.  He  was  snbseqiiently,  for  several  yeatB,  a 
niemb«r  of  the  legislature,  and  died  in  1795,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  sge. 

General  Prescott  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  an  energ-clio,  brave, 
and  patriolic  citizen,  who  was  rearly  in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  place 
himaelf  in  the  van,  and  partake  in  all  the  perils  of  his  country  ;  feel- 
iag^  anxious  for  its  prosperity,  without  caring  to  share  in  its  emolu- 
ments; and  maintaining  beneath  a  plain  exterior  and  simple  habits,  a 
dignified  pride  in  his  native  land,  and  a  high-minded  love  of  freedom. 

The  immediate  results  of  this  engagement  were  great  and  various. 
Though  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  yield  the  ground  for  want  of 
ammunition,  yet  their  defeat  wiu  substantially  a  triumph.  The 
actual  loss  of  the  British  army  was  severe,  and  was  deeply  felt  by 
lliamsalvefl  and  their  friends.  The  churm  of  their  invincibility  was 
broken.  The  hopes  of  the  whole  continent  were  raised.  It  was 
demonstrated,  that  although  they  might  burn  towns,  or  overwhelm 
raw  troops  by  superior  discipline  and  numbers,  yet  the  conquest  at 
least  woiild  not  be  an  easy  one.  Those  patriots,  who,  under  the 
most  arduous  responsibility,  at  the  peril  of  every  thing  which  men  of 
Mmae  and  virtue  can  value,  hazarded  in  the  support  of  public  prin- 
ciples, present  ruin  and  future  disgrace,  though  they  felt  this  onset 
to  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war,  yet  were  invigorated  by  its 
results,  which  cleared  away  some  painful  uncertainties  ;  while  the 
bravery  and  firmness  that  had  been  displayed  by  their  countrymen, 
iMpired  a  more  positive  expectation  of  being  ultimately  triumphant. 

In  the  life  of  James  Otis,  by  WiUiam  Tudor,  of  Boston,  from 
which  work  the  foregoing  is  taken,  the  following  note  is  made  rela- 
tive to  the  battle.  "  The  anxiety  and  various  emotions  of  the  people 
of  Boston,  on  this  occasion,  had  a  highly  dramatic  kind  o(  interest. 
Those  who  sided  with  the  British  troops  began  to  see  even  in  the 
duration  of  this  battle,  the  possibility  that  they  had  taken  the  wrong 
aide,  and  that  they  might  l>econie  exiles  from  their  country.  While 
thoM  whoAe  whole  soul  was  with  their  countrymen,  were  in  dreadful 
apprehension  for  their  friends,  in  a  contest,  the  severity  of  which 
was  shown  by  the  destruction  of  their  enemies. 

"After  the  battle  had  continued  for  some  lime,  a  young  person 
living  in  Boston,  possessed  of  very  keen  and  generous  feelings,  bor- 
dering a  little  perhaps  on  the  romantic,  as  was  natural  to  her  age, 
set,  and  lively  imaginritinn,  finding  that  many  of  the  wounded  troops 
brought  over  from  the  field  of  action  were  carried  by  her  residence, 
mixeJ  a  quanlity  of  refreshing  beverage,  and  with  a  female  domestic 
by  her  side,  stood  at  the  door,  and  offered  it  to  the  sufferers  aa  ihey 
I  were   borne   along,   burning  with   fever,    and  parched  with  thirst 
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Several  of  them,  gfrateful  for  the  kindness,  gave  her,  as  they  thought, 
consolation,  by  assuring  her  of  the  destruction  of  her  countrymen. 
One  young  officer  said,  'never  mind  it,  my  young  lady,  we  have 
peppered  *em  well,  depend  upon  it.*  Her  dearest  feelings,  deeply 
interested  in  the  opposite  canip,  were  thus  unintcntioually  lacerated, 
while  she  was  pouring  oil  and  wiue  into  their  wounds.*' 

General  Henry  Lee,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern 
Department,  makes  the  following  remark,  in  relation  1o  Prescolt  and 
his  gallant  band : 

"  When  future  generations  shall  inquire,  where  are  the  men  who 
^ined  the  brightest  prize  of  glory  in  the  arduous  contest  which 
ushered  in  our  nation's  birth  ?  upon  Prescott  and  his  companions  in 
arms,  will  the  eye  of  history  beam.  The  military  annals  of  the 
world  rarely  furnish  an  achievement  which  equals  the  firmness  and 
courage  displayed  on  that  proud  day  by  the  gallant  Americans  ;  and 
it  certainly  stands  first  in  the  brilliant  events  of  the  war." 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  JOHN  FROST. 

ins  gcntlcmiin  was  descended  from 
Nicholas  Frost,  Esq.,  who  emigraled 
from  Devonshire,  Englaodt  in  1G30, 
and  setllfd  in  Kiltf ry,  (now  Eliot,)  in 
the  county  of  York,  Maine,  on  an  estate 
which  is  still  in  possession  of  hia lineal 
descendant,  Joseph  Frost,  Esq.  Charles, 
the  only  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas,  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  as  he  was  return- 
ing on  horseback  from  divine  service  on  the  Subbath,  in  the  year 
1697.  His  wife,  who  was  mounted  on  another  horsfi,  escaped  the 
fate  of  her  husband.*  One  of  his  eons,  the  Horiorable  John  Frost, 
who  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Sir  William  Pepporell,  the  hero  of 
Cape  Breton,!  aelllcd  at  New  Castle,  New  Humpshire,  where  he 

*  This  inridrnl  n  chandorulK  of  ibe  perilotu  Bcenm  of  our  «i>r)jp  colonial  hiatory.  8«v0ml 
of  Oenrral  Front's  family  ronni-iiaiu  are  uicutiunoil  in  llic  ann&Is  of  Mainr,  as  liaving  Knred 
in  die  early  Iiitlijin  wstk. 

j  Sir  WtUtani  Pepp«rcll  coinm«nd<><l  th«  c^leliroteJ  expctlition  against  Cnpe  Bretoo,  Is 
1746,  kiu]  rtccivod  bis  tilte  for  his  wrrices  on  ibst  occasion. 
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wbicb  Ihe  conqupsl  of  Canada  was  completetl.  He  then  relirfid  to 
hU  estate  in  Killrry,  where  he  remained  until  the.  opening  of  the 
rerolutionary  war. 

£ver  attached  \o  the  cause  of  freedom,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
lake  op  »nn9  in  the  aemce  of  his  country.  In  the  first  campaign  of 
the  revolution  he  servf^d  at  the  siege  uf  Boston  as  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  regiinrnt  of  Colonel  Moulton  of  Yurk.  Mis  oldest  son,  John, 
lli«n  only  sixteen  yc*irs  of  age,  accompanied  him  as  a  pri\'ate  soldier. 
At  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frost  was 
pi'  '  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and   marching  under  the  standard 

ol  igtun  to  the  theatre  of  action  in  the  state  of  New  York, 

sigDiUized  himself  in  several  of  the  hard  fought  battles  which  took 
place  before  the  retreat  of  Washington  to  Philadelphia.  When  Bur- 
goyne's  invnsiun  took  place,  Colonel  Frost's  regiment  served  under 
Geo.  Gales  in  the  successful  defence  of  our  territory,  and  the  colonel 
was  one  of  those  New  England  officers  who  performed  such  effective 
ifnrice  in  the  battles  of  Stillwater  and  of  Bemis's  Heights. 

After  the  surrender  of  Burgoync,  Colonel  Frost  joined  the  central 
division  of  the  army  under  General  Washington,  and  was  present  at 
th«  battle  of  Monmouth.  In  speaking  of  this  battle,  subsequently,  be 
often  referred  to  the  intense  heal  of  the  day,  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  great  numbers  of  the  soldiers  actually  perished  with  the  heat, 
or  with  the  efTect  of  suddenly  drinking  cold  water  while  over-heated 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  action. 

After  this.  Colonel  Frost  continued  to  serve  in  the  middle  and 
soothem  states  until  the  close  of  the  war,  at  which  time  he  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

After  General  Frost's  retirement  to  private  life,  at  the  termination 
of  hostilities,  he  resumed,  as  usual,  the  cultivation  of  his  fine  estate 
in  Kitlery.  But  he  was  soon  called  to  public  duties,  being  appointi^d 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  sessions  of  York  county,  Maine, 
and  a  member  of  tlie  council  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  which 
then  included  Maine.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  be  relinquished 
aU  public  employments.  He  died  in  Kiltery,  in  July,  1810,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-two.  Of  the  family  of  General  Frost,  one 
or  more  members  performed  service  in  every  war  in  which  this  country 
has  been  engaged,  from  the  earliest  colonial  times  to  the  present  day. 
Screral  of  his  ancestors  fell  in  ihe^arly  Indian  wars.  His  brother 
William  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  revolution.  His  oldest  son  John,  as 
already  stated,  fell  in  that  war.  His  son  George  and  two  grandsons 
were  engaged  in  the  naval  service  during  the  war  of  1812,  in  which 
•errice  George  w  as  lost  at  sea.  His  grandson,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Frost, 
is  now  a  chaplain  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 


aiAJOR  GENEUiVL  ARTEMAS  WARD. 


.RTEMAS  WARD,  the  first  major-general  in  the 
Amprican  army,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1743,  and  wag  afterwards  a  representative  in  the 
legislature,  a  member  of  the  council,  and  a  justice 
of  the  court  of  common  pleax  for  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts.  When  the  war  commenced  with  Great  Britain, 
he  was  appointed  by  congress  first  major-general,  Jane  17, 
1775.  After  the  arrival  of  Washinglon  in  July,  when  dispo- 
sition was  made  of  the  troops  for  the  siege  of  Boston,  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  at  Roxbury  was 
inlruated  to  General  Ward.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  April 
1776,  though  he  continued  for  some  lime  longer  in  command  at  the 
request  of  Washington.  He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  duties 
of  civil  life.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  both  before  and  after 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution.  After  a  long  decline,  in 
which  he  exhibited  the  most  exemplary  patience,  he  died  at  Shrews- 
bury, October  23,  1800,  aged  seventy-three  years.  He  was  a  roan 
of  incorruptible  integrity.  So  fixed  and  unyielding  were  the  princi- 
ples which  govenied  him,  that  his  conscientiousness  in  lesser  concerns 
was  by  some  ascribed  lo  bigotry.  His  life  presented  the  virtues  of 
the  Christian. 

fi«4 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  WILLIAM  EATON. 


HE  subject  of  this  memoir  waa 
born  al  Woodstock,  in  Con- 
necticut, on  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1764.  His  father  was 
a  plain  farmer,  who  support- 
ed his  family  by  farming  in 
the  summer,  and  by  teaching 
school  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, for  which  tatter  occupation 
he  is  represented  as  having 
been  well  qualified.  He  died 
on  the  23d  of  November,  1804. 
William  early  discovered  an 
eagerness  for  knowledge,  and  a  dislike  of  manual  labor;  his  chief 
delight  being  a  book  or  a  pen,  or  the  sports  of  the  field.  He  received 
from  his  father  an  elementary  education.  When  he  was  ten  years 
of  age,  his  parents  removed  from  Woodstock  to  Mansfield,  where 
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his  fearlessness  and  love  of  adventure  were  such  as  frequently  to 
endanger  his  life. 

.T  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  borne,  and  without  lYt 
knowledge  of  his  parents,  enlisted  in  the  nnnf, 
hot  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  health, 
lie  returned  home  in  about  a  year.  A\'hen  liij 
lienlth  permitted  he  again  joined  the  army,  and 
remained  in  the  service,  until  the  spring  cf  1763p 
when  he  was  honorably  discharged,  having  btta 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

After  this  he  remained  with  his  parents  until  the  latter  partof 
17U4,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  classical  langusfO, 
under  the  Uovercnd  Mr.  Nolt,  of  FranJtlin.  In  October  17b5,  he 
WHS  admitted  as  a  freshman  in  Dartmouth  College^  (N.  H.)  withtbe 
privilege  of  teaching  school  iu  the  winter  months.  Euion  began  hii 
occupation  as  a  teacher  in  November,  17«5,  at  Windham,  and  con- 
tinued until  June  1786,  giving  only  a  small  portion  of  his  time  to 
collegiate  studies.  During  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  returned  to 
his  father's  farm  iu  Mansfield,  where  he  divided  his  time  between 
agricutlural  and  literary'  studies.  In  November  he  recommenced  hit 
school  in  Windlium,  and  continued  it  til]  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  In  May  he  was  re-admitted  into  the  frcshnum  class  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  Here  he  remained  until  May,  1790,  supporting 
himself,  in  part,  by  teaching  school  during  the  winter  months.  Ifl 
AugTjfit,  1790,  ho  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  and 
delivered,  with  a  classmate,  Win.  Jackson,  a  poetical  dialogue,  tt 
the  commencement  of  that  year. 

His  collegiate  studios  being  completed^  he  again  opened  school  in 
Windsor,  which  he  continued  till  August,  1791.  In  the  month  of 
October  following,  he  was  chosen  clerk  to  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  state  of  Vermont. 

In  March,  1792,  he  received,  through  the  influence  of  the  honor- 
able Stephen  R.  Bradly,  a  senator  of  the  United  States  from  V<^ 
moot,  a  commission  of  captain  in  the  army,  and,  under  orders  Uom 
the  war  department,  proceeded  in  May  to  Bennington,  (VennoDt,) 
to  take  command  of  the  recruits  then  assembling  under  hio  ensign, 
Charles  Hyde. 

In  August,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Danielson,  widow  of 
General  Danielson,  of  Union,  Connecticut,  and  immediately  alter* 
ward  departed  with  his  wife  to  Windsor,  Vermout. 

Having  received  marching  orders,  Captain  Eaton  in  September 
proceeded  with  his  company  to  Albany,  and  from  thence  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.     At  the  latter  place  he  was  joined  by  sooi 
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other  troops,  and  order.  »l  lo  prucetd  with  thorn  lo  Pittshurg,  and 
report  himself  lo  General  Wayne.  Shortly  afterwards  he  joined  the 
umy  at  Legiouville. 

In  May,  1793,  Captain  Eaton,  with  the  omiy,  flrrivtd  at  Cincin- 
nati. During  his  continuance  with  the  western  army,  he  was  engaged 
in  rarioui;  skirmishes  and  scouting  parties,  and  assisted  in  the  erec- 
tion of  Fort  Recovery.  In  February,  1794,  he  obtained  leave  ot 
absence,  and  returned  to  Brimfield  by  way  of  Philadelphia.  In  June, 
by  request  of  the  secretary  of  war,  he  engaged  in  the  recruiting  ser- 
Tice  at  Springfield.  He  remained  in  this  service  till  October,  1795, 
irhen  he  marched  with  his  troops  to  St.  Mary's,  Georgia. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  this  station.  Captain  Eaton  commenced  tbe 
election  of  Fort  Pickering,  at  Colerain. 

Tlie  principal  objects  of  the  force  at  St.  Mary's,  were  to  keep  the 
Creek  Indians  in  check,  and  to  repress  any  acts  of  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  of  Georgia  towards  (he  inhabitants  of  Florida.  The 
arrival  of  commissioners,  in  the  month  of  May,  1796,  who,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Stales,  cOected  a  treaty  with  tbe  Creek  Indians, 
accomplished  the  chief  object  for  which  the  troops  had  been  marched 
to  that  station. 

I>uhDg  Baton's  stay  at  this  station,  a  roisunderatanding  took  place 
between  him  and  Colonel  Gaithcr,  and  other  officers ;  and  in  the 
month  of  August  he  was  arrested  and  tried  by  a  court  martial.  This 
affair  is  of  some  consequence,  as  an  attempt  was  made  by  Colonel 
Burr,  during  his  trial  at  Richmond,  to  destroy  or  set  aside  the  credi- 
bility and  even  the  competency  of  Kalon's  testimony,  on  account  of 
the  various  charges  preferred  against  him.* 

He  was  charged  with  speculating  on  the  men  under  his  command, 
in  the  fnrnishing  them  with  clothing  ;  wilh  detaining  bounty  money, 
and  paying  to  his  men,  in  lieu  thereof,  goods  at  an  advanced  price ; 
with  selling  the  public  corn ;  with  defrauding  the  men  under  bis 
command  of  rations  due  them ;  with  disobedience  of  orders,  and 
with  liberating  a  soldier  who  had  caused  the  death  of  another,  and 
tearing  the  charge  in  a  contemptuous  manner. 

These  charges  were  ably  refuted,  but  the  court  martial  sentenced 
hiiD  to  a  two  months' suspension  from  command.  This  decision  was 
sent  to  Colonel  Gaithers,  for  his  a)<proval ;  but  on  receiving  it  that 
officer  imprisoned  Eaton  in  Fort  Pickering,  despatched  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  court  to  the  secretary  of  war.  and  after  a  month's  confine- 
ment ordered  his  prisoner  lo  the  seat  of  goveruuicnt.     The  sentence 

•  For  ft  IbU  ititMnRit  of  the  trial  which  took  place,  wa  refer  the  ra»d«r  lo  hi»  letter  to 
Mr.  l^ikdmey,  mxjiAuj  of  wdr,  which,  wiifa  iIk-  cbnrg^t  ftfuinat  him,  ami  hu  tlefence,  mftj 
kfaavliii  ■  "Life  of  Gerwral  Etton,"  poblUhed  in  BrookficU,  in  1813. 
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of  the  court  was  not  confirmed  by  the  sccrclnry  of  urar,  and  OB 
application  to  him,  Eaton  w*a8  permitted  to  retain  his  rank. 

In  July  of  the  following  year,  (1797,)  Captain  Eaton  waa  com- 
misfiioned  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  procure  information  rflitire 
to  Blount's  conspiracy,  and  to  arrest  the  person  of  Dr.  Romayne,  and 
secure  his  papers.     This  he  arcomplished  in  two  days. 

IIORTI.y  after  this,  he  was  appointed  consul 
of  the  United  States  for  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  and  prior  to  his  departure  for  tkal 
country  was  charged  with  despatches  to  Mr. 
Gerry,  then  at  Cambridge,  and  about  sailing 
for  France.  After  delivering  the  despatcliM 
he  returned  to  Brimfield,  ■where  he  spent  the 
autumn.  In  the  winter  he  visited  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  till  the  following  March, 
when  be  relumed  home.  On  the  12th  of  November  following, 
received  notice  from  tlie  secretary  of  state,  that  the  vessels  deslii 
for  Algiers  were  ready  to  sail.  He  look  leave  of  his  family,  tnd  (Ok 
the  18lh,  arrived  at  Philadelphia. 

I'rom  this  period  dates  the  most  important  part  of  Eaton^a  po^lic 
life.  The  theatre  of  his  action,  was  now  in  a  barbarous  country, 
the  character  of  which  gave  ample  scope  to  his  vigoroaa  cltsracter, 
and  his  love  of  strange  adventure. 

On  the  22d  of  December  1798,  Mr.  Eaton  embarked  on  board  the 
United  States  brig  Sophia,  bmmd  to  Algiers.  In  company  with  the 
Sophia  were  the  Hero,  a  vessel  of  350  tons,  laden  with  naval  stores 
for  the  Dey  of  Algiers ;  the  Hassan  Bashaw,  a  brig  of  275  ton*, 
the  Skjoldabrand,  a  schooner  of  250  tons,  and  the  Lcia  Eisha  :  th« 
four  latter  named  vessels  were  destined  by  the  United  States,  to  Iw 
delivered  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers  as  payment  of  stipulations  and  anMf* 
ages  duo  him. 

Eaton  arrived  in  Algiers,  February  9lh,  1709,  where  he  ri^roaind 
in  company  with  Mr.  O'llrian  the  consul-general  of  the  United  Slates 
for  the  Barbnry  coast,  until  March. 

The  vessels  that  sailed  with  the  Sophia  were  delivered  to  thi 
Regency,  and  on  the  22d  of  February  the  consuls  were  presented 
at  the  palace.  The  following  extract  from  Eaton's  journal, give* in 
account  of  the  ceremonies  on  that  occasion. 

"February  22d.— Consul  O'Brian,  Cathcart.  and  myself.  Captiin 
Geddes,  Smith,  Penrose,  and  Malcy,  proceeded  from  the  Amcricta 
house  to  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  uncovered  our  head*,  CDtmd 
the  area  of  the  hall,  ascended  a  winding  maze  of  five  flights  of  slMTB, 
to  a  narrow  dark  entry  leading  to  a  contracted  apartment,  of  »Utrt 
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twelve  by  eight  feel,  (he  private  audience  room.  Here  we  took  off 
our  shoes,  and,  entering  the  cave,  (for  so  it  seemed)  with  small 
upertares  of  Jight  with  iron  grates,  we  were  shown  to  a  huge  shaggy 
beut,  sitting  ou  his  rump,  upon  a  low  bench,  covered  with  a  cushion 
of  embroidered  velvet,  with  his  hind  legs  gathered  up  like  a  tailor  or  a 
bear.  On  our  approach  to  him,  he  reached  out  hia  fore  paw  as  if  to 
receive  something  to  eat.  Our  guide  exclaimed,  "  Kiss  the  Dey*s 
hand  !"  The  consul-general  bowcH  very  elegantly,  and  kissed  it,  and 
we  followed  his  example  in  succession.  The  animal  seemed  at  that 
moment,  to  be  in  a  harmless  mode ;  he  grinned  several  times,  but 
made  very  little  noise.  Having  jwrformed  lliis  ceremony,  and  stand- 
ing a  few  moments  in  silent  agony,  we  had  leave  to  take  our  shoes 
and  other  property,  and  leave  the  den,  without  any  other  injury  than 
the  humility  of  being  obliged,  in  this  involuntary  manner,  to  violate 
the  second  commandment  of  God,  and  offend  common  decency. 

'•  Can  any  man  believe  that  this  elevated  brute  has  seven  kings  of 
Europe,  two  republics,  and  a  continent  tributary  to  him,  when 
hia  whole  naval  force  is  not  equal  to  two  line  of  battle  ships  7  It 
is  so!" 

On  the  2d  of  March,  Mr.  Eaton  sailed  from  Algiers  for  Tunis,  but 
owiDg  to  contrary  winds,  did  not  reach  his  destination  until  the  1 2th. 
IS  6r8t  interview  with  the  Bey  was  obtained 
for  him  on  the  1 5th.  The  immediate  busi- 
ness which  he  had  to  discuss  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Tunis,  ^rew  out  of  an  article  in  a 
treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Fannin,  (acting 
American  agent,)  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  particulars  of  this  dispute  were 
as  follows : 

In  Augvist,  1797,  Joseph  Ktienne  Fannin,  a  French  merchant, 
residing  at  Tunis,  and  agent  for  the  United  States  there,  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  the  regency  of  Tunis.  After  some  discussion  by  the 
senate  of  the-  United  Slates,  in  March,  1798,  this  treaty  was  ratified 
with  the  exception  of  the  fourteenth  article,  which  was  in  these 
words: 

"XIV.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  shall 
tran^wrt  into  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  the  merchandize  of  their  coun- 
try, in  the  vessels  of  their  nation,  shall  pay  three  per  cent.  duly.  Such 
as  mav  be  laden  by  such  citizens  under  a  foreign  flag  coming  from 
lie  United  Stales  or  elsewhere,  shall  pay  ten  per  cent.  duty.  Such 
BB  may  be  laden  by  foreigners  on  board  of  American  vessels  coming 
from  any  place  whatever,  shall  aUo  pay  ten  per  cent.  duty.  If  any 
Tunisian   merchant  wishes  to  carry  merchandize  from  his  country, 
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»i.     **  I  do  Aut  aapfMNv"  •■■& 
;  this  »  a  dnnctcnilac  «f  Iw  ftii 
aU«ched  to  vour  iatereat;  ao  ««  al  asv.* 

The  bey  retind,  amA  iW 
ym's  (tbc  keeper  at  iW  sbbIk) 
^B*  iotrrled  m  tbe  oiignl  tirakf .    TW 
fmity  to  deiDaad  a  pRscat  fee  ike  Wy. 
ail  uthef  naliOM.     Tbc 
rthifted. 

On  the  26th  of  Mazcb.  the  treaty  as  laiiaJil,  «as  ddncnd  to 
the  Axoencao  agenU  by  Ihc  be^.  TW  AwiiiH  of  a  pveaa^  far  the 
bv)r  wa«  again  made  by  the  ■ayitaf,  aad  ^am  tiiaitJ  ^  We  toU 
,  him.''  aaHi  £atoo,  in  bis  jiwiiiial.  **  Ihal  the  hej  had  Ml  aitMirtwi  oa 
^lb«  privileges  of  ail  other  Baboaa ;  he  ffiighl  Mt  thueiwc.  to 
ct  tb«  osa^r*  from  os.  He  had  rcfosed  us  a  saJate,  except  on 
repugnant  to  oar  honor  and  — raUiMt.  H«had  nlioftod 
us  the  coocef sua  of  aoffiriig  BBr  fiwn  haatf  1«  be  preiaerf 
)  his  senrice,  and  had  exacted  tbrrefotd  the  dot  j  in  his  ports,  whtdi 
i  had  receifed  Cram  any  othrr  natioa.  He  bad  therefore  less  pre- 
text to  claim  of  us  the  saaae  coBMlerattoos.  At  anr  rate,  we  diouhl 
toake  DO  atipulattoo  of  this  kiod.  The  Degotialioe  vas  dosed.  This 
was  cutering  upoa  a  new  neiptiatkiii,  which  neither  our  instractioas 
II  aoi  our  lucliuutioo  led  us  to  enter  apoD.*" 

^Btr,  Faiioin,  who  was  present  at  this  intenriew.  said  that  be  had 
^Heired  a  letter  from  the  consul-general,  instracting  him  to  make 
^m  neccxsarj  provisioD  to  meet  this  dcioaod.  Wlien  called  upon  to 
^Hduce  the  letter,  by  Mr.  Eaton,  be  could  not ;  and  thus  proved  to 
W^'  Eaton  that  Fannin  was  manifestly  in  the  interest  of  the  court, 
and  [irepared  to  counlcnance  all  Ibeir  projects  of  plunder.  On  the 
;  of  April  3Ir.  Calbcart  embarked  in  the  brig  Sophia  for  Tripoli. 
The  dumiiud  for  a  present  for  tbe  bey  was  frequently  reiterated, 
Mr.  £aton  as  frequently  refused  compliance.  **  It  is  hard,**  says 
Eatou,  in  a  letter  lo  the  secretary  of  stale,  •*  to  negotiate  whore 
>  terms  are  wholly  ex  parte.  The  Barbary  powers  are  indulged 
|.the  habit  of  dictating  their  own  terms  of  negotiation.  Even  tbe 
fish,  as  tbe  consul  himself  informed  me,  on  his  arrival  a»d  re- 
tina here,  had  furnished  him  a  present  in  cash  and  other  articles, 
vakied  in  Kogland  at  seventeen  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But  Tunis 
ablceatthe  voice  of  England.  This,  then,  must  be  a  political 
ne  of  England  to  embarrass  the  other  mercantile  ChristiuD 
and  il  has  the  effect.  To  the  United  States  they  believe 
can  dictate  terms.  Why  should  they  not  ?  Or  why  should  they 
Seve  it  will  ever  be  otherwise  ?  They  have  seen  nothing  in  Amerioa 
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to  contruvert  ihia  opinion.  And  all  our  Ulk  of  resistance  and  re- 
prisal tiiey  saw  as  the  swaggering  of  a  braggodocio.  Th^y  are  at 
present  seriously  concerntitl,  through  ftar  that  the  £ngtish  and  Ame- 
ricans are  in  offensive  and  defenfiive  alliance.  The  report  is  current, 
and  I  have  taken  occasion  to  cherish  it  by  bein^  seen  frequently  with 
the  British  consul,  dining  with  him,  and  hoIding^  secret  intercourse. 
But  whatever  stratagem  may  he  used  lo  aid  our  niea^urcs,  it  is  cep. 
tain  that  there  is  no  access  to  the  permanent  frieudsliip  of  these 
states,  without  pavinjr  the  way  with  gold  or  cannon  balls ;  and  the 
proper  question  is,  which  method  is  preferable  ?  So  long  ae  they  hold 
their  own  terms,  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  expetisc  of  main- 
taining a  peace.  They  arc  under  no  restraints  of  honor  nor  bonerty. 
There  is  not  a  scoundrel  among  them,  from  the  prince  lo  the  rou- 
Icteer,  who  will  not  heg  and  steal.  Yet  when  I  proposed  to  the 
sapitapa  to-day  to  substitute  money  in  lieu  of  the  present,  he  said 
that  the  bey  had  too  high  a  sense  of  honor  to  receive  a  bribe ;  he 
would  receive  a  present ;  but  it  would  affront  him  to  offer  him 
money." 

Although  the  bey  had  refused  to  listen  to  a  cash  proposition,  Mr. 
Eaton,  on  the  14th  of  April,  made  him  a  tender,  and  proposed  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  full  of  all  demands.  This  was  refused,  and 
answer  made,  "  that  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
offered  in  lieu  of  the  stores,  it  would  not  be  accepted."  ••  Consult 
your  government,"  said  the  bey,  "I  give  thein  six  months  to  give 
mc  an  answer  and  lo  send  ihc  presents.  If  they  come  in  ihul  time, 
well ;  if  not,  take  down  your  flag  and  go  home." 

N  Uie  4th  of  July,  Mr,  Eaton  again  waited  on  the 
bey,  and   requested  him  to  state  what  sum  would 
satisfy  his  claims,  and  cancel  his  demands.     **  No 
sum  whatever ;    you  need  not  think  more  of  it," 
was  the  sharp  reply.     Mr.  Ealon  now  considered 
the  ultimatum  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  pro- 
pose, as  finally  rejected  ;    and  was  convinced  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  Slates  had  been  marked  out  as  an  object 
of  Tunisian  piracy. 

In  July,  the  bey  demanded  from  all  tribnlary  nations,  in- 
cluding the  American,  immediate  supplies  of  naval  stores,  and  that  a. 
ship  sliould  be  chartered  by  our  consul  to  bring  out  the  Americau  con- 
tribution without  delay.  After  some  days  discussion,  however,  the- 
demand  was  dropped. 

Considering  it  necrssar)*  that  his  government  should  l)e  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  existing  slate  of  affairs,  Mr.  Eaton  directed  Dr. 
Shaw,  of  the  brig  Sophia,  to  he  ready  on  the   12th  of  October,  to 
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proci>ed  to  England,  and  consuU  with  the  American  minister  there 
concerning  certain  jewels,  demanded  by  the  hey  as  a  prcHenl,  and 
thft  mode  of  procuring  them  at  the  lowest  price;  to  carry  a  memo- 
uin  of  the  same  to  the  United  Stales,  and  to  tmnsmit  a  copy  to 
consul  at  Tunis.  Hence,  he  was  to  proceed,  with  these  instruc- 
tions, to  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  government.  This  measure  of 
Mr.  £<iton's  received  the  approbation  of  the  consul-general  at  Al- 
giers ;  and  the  ht?y  himiielf  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  a  sincere  inteti- 
tion  to  fultil  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  information  was  received  by  Mr.  Eaton, 
Ihrough  Mr.  O'Bnan,  thai  the  frigates  United  Mates  and  Constilu- 
UoQ  woold  probably  bring  out  the  articles  intended  for  the  bey.  He 
immediately  communicated  this  to  the  bey,  with  an  assurance  that 
Ifae  veaseU  would  probably  arrive  in  January,  but  to  the  astonish- 
ment Aud  mortification  of  the  bey,  he  was  disappointed. 

-~^~  ~  "^  y         HE  prospect  of  a  speedy  ad- 

jf^  justment  again  became  cloud- 

ed, until  the  arrival  of  the 
Sophia.  March  34th,  1800, 
when  Mr.  Eaton  received  a 
communication  from  the  sc- 
,,/  cretary  of  fitate,  and  n  letter 

from  the  president  to  the 
bey  ;  the  former  containinj^ 
instructions  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  the  jewels.  The 
president's  letter  was  so  flat- 
tering to  the  bey,  that  he 
thanked  God,  and  expressed 
a  wish  for  tlie  safe  and 
vpvedy  arrival  of  the  ship  spoken  of.  For  his  services  in  managing 
l^eM  aiTairs,  Eaton  received  the  approbation  of  the  president,  find 
the  warmest  expressions  of  friendship  from  Mr.  Pickering,  then 
secretary  of  state, 
Oo  the  1 2th  of  April,  1800,  the  ship  Hero  nrrive<l  nt  Tunis,  with 
ortion  of  the  stipulated  stores,  naval  and  military,  of  a  quality 
enor  to  anything  heretofore  seen  iu  Tunis.  This  removed  all 
apprehension  of  war  for  ihe  present,  and  relieved  Mr.  Eaton  from 
many  embarrassments.  His  designs  against  the  Americans  being 
stopped,  tiie  bey  now  let  loose  his  corsairs  upon  the  commerce  of 
Denmark.  On  the  2dth  of  June  he  declared  war  n^rainst  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  conseriuenco  of  nn  old  dispute,  and  ordered  the 
ooniuj -general,  Mr.  Hammekin,  to  quit  the  kingdom.    Haininekin 
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solicited  Mr.  Eaton  to  take  charge  of  ihe  Danish  affairs.  This  pro- 
position was  acceded  to,  as  there  were  no  rivnl  interests  between  the 
two  nations. 

By  the  16th  of  July,  eight  Danish  vessels  had  been  captured, 
and  their  crews  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  men,  were 
reduced  to  slavery.  The  estimated  value  of  the  ships,  canro, 
and  slaves,  was  four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  dollars.  T\a 
masters  of  six  of  the  captured  vessels  desired  Katon  to  redeem  their 
property,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  opeti  a  credit  U 
Leghorn.  Mr.  £aton  examined  the  vessels,  made  an  offer  which 
was  accepted ;  the  bargain  concluded^  and  the  mode  of  payment 
fixed  ;  but  the  Danitth  masters  failed  to  fulfil  their  promises,  and  in 
consequence  Mr.  Katon  was  left  with  six  vessels  as  yet  unpaid  for. 

Although  an  opportunity  was  now  offered  him  for  realizing  a  btn^i- 
some  profit  from  the  sale  of  this  property,  yet,  after  allthcdiffi 
had  been  adjusted,  he  surrendered  the  vessels  to  their  rcsj^ 
masters,  simply  on  the  condition  of  his  credit  with  the  gnvernment 
being  redeemed,  and  his  disbursements  repaid.  This  act  of  disin- 
terested generosity,  received  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Danifli 
admiral  on  the  spot,  and  subsequently  the  most  emphatic  expresskini 
of  gratitude  from  the  Danish  monarch. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  1800,  the  ship  Anna  Maria  arriTed 
at  Tunis,  with  naval  stores,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars. 

The  cargo  of  the  Anna  Maria  did  not  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the 
bey,  he  still  demanded  a  present  of  jewels,  and  so  frequent  were  Hr 
demands  that  orders  were  finally  given  to  Katon,  to  purchase  them 
in  England,  hy  means  of  the  American  minister  there. 

While  Mr.  Eaton  was  arranging  mailers  peaceably  with  the  Be? 
of  Tunis,  the  affuirs  of  the  United  States  were  verging  to  a  war  with 
Tripoli. 

The  Bashaw^s  demands  were  exorbitant,  and  the  examples  of  other 
Christian  nations,  in  submilting  to  his  degrading  exactions,  made  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  Mr.  Cathcarl,  the  American  consul,  to  nefo- 
tiaie  \\-iih  any  success.  In  February,  IBOl,  all  American  v 
were  cautionc<l  to  quit  the  Mediterranean,  on  account  of  the  t! 
of  the  bashaw,  who  was  at  that  time  fitting  out  corsairs  against  the 
American  merchantmen.  Mr.  Cathcarl  was  obliged  to  leave  TripoH, 
trusting  Mr.  Nissen,  (the  Danish  ambassador,)  with  the  affairs  oftfae 
United  States  during  his  absence.  Eaton  immediately  opened  a 
correspondence  with  that  gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of  maVing 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  all  American 
prisoners  that  might  be  carried  into  any  of  the  Tripolitan   pottf- 
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CathcartV  dfxpntches  wrrc  sent  to  Mr.  Eaton,  to  be  forwarded  hy 
him  to  the  Unit<>d  Stales.  In  these  despHtchfs  were  mentioned  the 
demAnda  of  the  Bnshaw,  on  condition  of  sparing  the  United  States. 
Two  hundred  and  lwenty-6ve  ihousand  dollars  prompt  payment,  and 
twenty.fivc  thousand  annually.  **  If  our  government,"  aays  Eaton,  in 
a  letter  accompanying  theao  despatches,  '*  yield  these  terms  to  the 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  it  will  be  ahsoliitely  necessary  to  make  provisions 
for  a  requisition  of  double  the  amount  for  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  Algiers 
will  also  be  respected  according  Ig  rank.  If  the  United  Slates  will  have 
a  free  commerce  in  this  sea,  they  must  defend  it.  There  is  no  ahenia' 
live.  Tlie  restless  spirit  of  these  marauders  cannot  be  restrained." 
fN  addition  to  the  presents  already  received  from  the 
United  Slates,  the  Bey  of  Tunis  demanded  forty 
iron  twenty-four  pounders  as  a  token  of  friendship 
of  the  American  president ;  and  a  few  days  subse- 
quently, a  supply  of  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms ; 
and,  ordered  Eaton  to  state  the-se  demands  to  his 
government  without  delay.  This  Eaton  positively 
refused  to  do,  insisting  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  comply  with  such  unreasonable  demands.  '*  The  Bey  of  Tunis," 
said  he,  **  has  already  received  large  presents  from  the  United 
States,  and  a  sense  of  gratitude  ought  to  restrain  the  bey  from 
making  so  extraordinary  a  demand."  The  minister  of  the  bey 
rephed  to  Eaton,  "Your  peace  depends  on  your  compliance  with 
this  demand  of  my  master."  "  If  so,"  said  Eaton,  "on  me  be  the 
responsibility  of  breaking  the  peace.     I  wish  you  a  good  morning." 

EatoD,  finding  his  representations  treated  with  apparent  neglect, 
became  disgusted  with  his  situation,  and  repeatedly  requested  per* 
mission  to  return  home.  But  the  president,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had 
just  succeeded  Mr.  Adams,  iinwillitig  to  lose  the  8er\'ice8  of  so 
efficient  an  agent,  urged  him  to  remain  at  his  post. 

Under  the  new  adniinistralion  the  affairs  with  the  Barbary  powers 
took  a  more  active  turn.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  news 
that  war  had  been  declared  by  Tripoli,  preparations  were  made  for 
filling  out  a  sufiicient  force,  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  I7lh  of  July,  1801,  Commodore  Dale  arrived  at  Tunis,  in 
the  United  States  friiratc  President,  in  company  with  the  Enterprise, 
the  Essex,  and  the  Philadelphia.  The  arrival  of  this  fleet  produced 
a  slrong  sensation  at  the  palace. 

immediately  after  the  arrival  of  this  fleet  at  Tunis,  Eaton  issued  a 
circular,  declaring  Tripoli  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  that  all  vessels 
attempting  lo  enter  that  port  would  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 


laws  of  nations  in  such  cases.    Application  was  instantly  made  tc^ 
Eaton  to  modify  the  blockade,  so  as  not  to  afToct  the  interests  of" 
Tunis.     This  Eaton  firmly  refused  to  do. 

The  Ajnerican  fleet  arrived  bcfureTripolion  the  26th  of  July.  Th^ 
bujihaw  proposed  a  truce,  but  his  terms  were  rejected.  In  a  letter  to 
Commodore  Bale,  Eaton  says,  "  Tripoli  is  in  great  dielress.  Tlic 
corsairs  are  all  at  sea.  She  is  starving  in  her  capital,  and  will  be 
thrown  into  consternation  at  your  unexpected  appearance.  If  this 
position,  which  the  good  providence  of  God  gives  ui,  can  be  sternly 
held  for  a  few  raontha,  Tripoli  ^>ill  be  compelled  to  ask  for  peace  on 
our  own  terms.  The  object  is  so  desirable,  that  it  seems  worth 
excitious  ;  more  especially  so,  as  Algiers  and  Tunis  are  looking  to 
this  rupture  as  a  precedent  for  their  intercourse  with  the  United 
States." 

A  few  years  before  the  American  war,  the  reigning  Bashaw  of 
Tripoli  had  usurped  the  throne,  which  bad  been  rightfully  held  hj 
his  elder  brother,  Ilamet  Caramelli.  whom  ho  had  driven  into  esite 
It  was  now  suggested  to  restore  ihc  banished  prince,  and  thus  ijiflict 
a  signal  chastisement  on  the  reigning  bashaw.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  scheme,  Eaton  sought  out  Ilamet,  who  was  at  that  lime  residing 
at  Tunis,  under  the  protection  of  the  bey.     Hamct  willingly  entered 
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Ihe  scheme.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  Hamet  should 
e  an  iittiick  hy  land  while  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
iged  in  active  operations  by  ten. 

I  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samurl  T*yman,  member  of  CongrcM,  Kuton 
A  that  Tripoli  should  be  bombarded,  and  ve»sels  sent  for  that 
me.  He  alao  volunteered  to  assUt  the  cuterprtse,  in  any  charac- 
ronsistenl  wiib  his  fnrmer  runk  and  present  statioti,  with  two 
aand  light,  active  troops;  urging  that  as  aifaira  in  Tuni^  were 
4uil,  he  would  be  of  more  service  at  Tripoli  than  ot  Tunis,  aa 
ras  acquainted  with  all  the  tnctica  of  the  Barbnry  land  forces, 
for  this  reason  would  probably  have  some  influence  ia  assisting 
monoenTres  of  an  assault.  "  If  such  an  cnlcrprisd  should  be 
Ived  on,  an  adjutant  and  inspector-general  to  the  troops,  ^\-ould 

Kisile.     I  should  he  willing  to  take  that  oflice   upon  myself 
the  war."     Had  these  suggestions  of  Eaton  been  listened  to, 
iject   would   doubtless    have    been   crowned    with   complete 
ess. 

n  tbs  1st  of  December,  the  ship  Peace  and  Plenty  arrived  at 
is  \rilb  another  supply  of  naval  and  military  stores  for  the  bey. 
editttely  after,  Mr.  Eaton  left  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  in 
Mods  of  Dr.  William  Turner,  of  the  United  States  navy,  and 
bed  pormissiou  of  the  bey  to  take  a  short  voyage  for  his  health, 
e  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  2 1st  of  December,  and  while  there, 
ined  permission  from  the  king  to  land  Moorish  prisoners  on  his 
tory,  should  any  such  be  taken  by  the  Americans.  He  also 
ined  permission  from  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  happened  to  be 
aples,  for  the  American  fleet  to  enter  the  ports  of  his  island  and 
ure  provisions. 

1  the  30th  of  January,  1802,  he  arrived  at  Leghorn,  but  the 
ge  not  being  as  beneficial  to  his  health  as  he  had  expected,  he 
.vcd  to  return  immediately  to  Tunis.  Hts  departure  was  hastoned 
36  receipt  of  intelligence  that  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  was  making 
tures  to  Hamet,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  contemplated  enterprise 
Ml  his  territories.  He  arrived  at  Tunis  on  the  12th  of  March, 
found  Hamot  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
aw,  who  had  offered  him  the  government  of  Deme,  a  province 
ripoli, 

iton  represented  the  impropriety  of  such  a  step  to  Hametj  and 
irobable  consequences  to  himself,  telling  him  that  in  case  he 
ed  to  the  solicitations  of  the  bashuw,  he  and  his  retinue  should 
mt  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  United  States.  This  determined 
iiage  of  Katon  produced  its  desired  effect  upon  Hamet,  and  he 
Hy  yielded  to  any  terms  that  the  consul  saw  fit  to  prescribe. 

37 
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Eaton  thnrefore  sent  Hamet  to  Malta,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  American  fleet,  then  proceed  with  it  to  Tripoli,  and  demand  the 
restitution  of  his  throne  and  his  rights. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Mr.  Eaton  was  summoned  before  the  bey,  and 
offered  a  proposition  of  peace  with  Tripoli,  throuf^h  the  mediation 
of  the  government  of  Tunis.  A  small  present  was  also  deinanded 
for  the  bashaw.  'I'his  was  positively  refused,  and  an  angry  discus- 
sion ensued. 

Mr.  Eaton  gave  an  account  of  his  arrangements  with  Hamet  to 
Captains  Barron  and  Bainbridge,  of  the  squadron,  immediately  after 
their  arrival.  These  gentlemen  strenuously  opposed  the  scheme, 
and  "Captain  Murray,"  says  Eaton,  "coincided  with  their  viewr, 
and  rejected  the  scheme  in  an  air  of  authority  and  reprimand  which 
I  should  not  expect  even  from  the  highest  departments  of  goveni* 
ment." 

On  the  Gth  of  July,  the  American  brig  Franklin  was  captured  by 
a  Tripolitan  corsair,  and  carried  into  Biscrta.  The  vessel  and  cargo 
were  sold  to  the  commercial  agent  of  the  bey,  and  the  men  were 
chained  in  the  hold  of  a  Tripolitan  galley.  Every  effort  was  mads 
to  alleviate  thu  suflerings  of  the  unhappy  prisoners,  and  to  procuffl 
their  release,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  until  set  at  liberty  through  tbt 
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iftt«rpo8ition  of  Algiers.  Eaton's  measures  with  Hamet  had  involved 
him  in  an  eippnse  of  twenty-three  thousaml  dolliirs,  which  he  waa 
UDahle  to  pay,  all  his  meaus  having  been  exhausted  by  the  rapacity 
Rnd  extortion  of  the  pirates,  ainoug  whom  be  had  spent  Uie  last  four 
]rear«.  He  was  viewed  by  the  regency  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  re- 
garded as  an  eoemy  to  the  Barbary  interests.  Accordingly,  on  the 
arrival  of  Commodore  Morris  at  Tunis,  the  bey  seized  him  as  sccu* 
rity  for  payment.  Eatou  warmly  remonstrated  against  this  act  of 
violence,  uri^iig  that  be  alone  was  responsible,  in  hia  representative 
edacity.     His  plea  was  unavaihng. 

DA  V  or  two  subsequent  to  this  proceeding,  Mr. 
£alon,  the  commodore,   Mr.  Cathcart  and  Mr. 
Rogers,   waited    on    the    boy   at    his    palace. 
Eaton  spoke  in  strong  terms  against  the  na- 
tional   indij^tiity  and  breach  of  hospitality,  in 
thus   detaining   the   commodore ;   stated   that 
he  had  large,  means  in  his  possessioo  of  meet- 
ing the  debt,  and  declared   that  he  bad  been 
prevented   from  making  ;i  more  seasonable  payment  by  the  frauds 
of  bi«  (the  bey's)  minister,  who  had  absolutely  robbed  him.     An 
angry  discussion  ensued,  which  eoded  in  Mr.  Eaton  being  ordered 
to  quit  the  country.   He  replied,  "  I  shall  depart  with  the  consolation 
tlut  I  hkxe  not  be«n  your  slave.*^ 

Efttoa  arrived  at  Boston  May  Ath,  1803,  and  soon  after  joined  his 
fiunity  a|  firimfield,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  four  years 
•ad  a  half.  In  the  summer  he  repaired  to  Washingt4>u  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  his  accounts,  and  of  urging  the  adoption  of  vigor- 
ous measures  against  Tripoli,  after  which  he  returned  to  Brimfiold. 

la  January,  1804,  be  again  repaired  to  Washington,  to  complete 
his  unSnished  business.  The  department  of  state  having  refused  to 
pijr  the  money  expended  in  concerting  mcjisurcs  with  the  exiled 
bashaw,  and  other  smaller  claims,  Eaton  addressed  a  long  and  ^le 
kU«r  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.  In  this,  he 
hMppUined  the  grounds  on  which  the  expenditures  had  been  made, 
^^■fendcd  by  able  argument  his  pro^xised  attack  on  Trijioli ;  drew 
with  vigor  the  character  and  policy  of  the  Barl>ary  powers,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  efTectual  naval  and  military  display  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  proved  conclusively  his  disinterestedness  and  integrity 
by  indisputable  facts. 

la  April  be  was  appointed  navy  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Bmrbarj  powers.  Receiving  information  shortly  after  that  the  exiled 
buhaw  had  taken  the  fiehl,  and  gained  some  advantages,  be  pro- 
poned to  Ihe  president  an  effectual  co-operation. 
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The  president  at  firbt  determined  to  send  oat  as  a  loan,  eomc  6e1d 
iirlLller)',  a  thuusiind  stand  of  arms,  and  forlj  ihoasand  dollars,  and 
Eaton  undtrtook  to  lead  the  enterprise. 

Before  however  the  squadron  wus  ready  to  take  ita  departure 
information  was  received  thai  the  exiled  bashaw  had  retired  to  Alex- 
andria, in  Eg^ypl.  for  want  of  supplies. 

Katon  was  now  ordered  u)X>n  the  expe<lilion  without  any  special 
instructions  for  himself  or  Commodore  Barron.  His  situation  wu 
embarrassing,  as  he  bore  with  him  no  evidence  of  the  friendly  dis- 
position of  his  government  towards  (lamet. 

Eaton,  in  June,  embarked  on  board  the  squadron  destined  for 
the  Mediterranean,  consisting  of  the  frigntes  John  Adams,  the 
Presidinl,  the  Congress,  iho  Essex,  and  the  Constellation,  under 
the  command  of  Cummudore  Barron,  and  Captains  Hogers,  Bar- 
ron, Campbell,  and  Chauneey.  On  the  first  of  Deceml'er,  thej 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Kile,  and  on  the  8lh  arrived  al  Grand 
Cairo,  where  Ihcy  were  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  by  the 
viceroy. 

In  the  war  i^ing  in  Egypt  between  the  Mameluke  Boys  and  tlie 
government  of  the  viceroy^  Uamet,  by  a  series  of  disasters,  wis 
forced  to  join  the  former.  Eaton,  on  receiving  information  of  tbis 
fact,  immediately  solicited  an  aodience  of  the  viceroy  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  letter  of  amnesty  for  the  bashaw.  This  audience 
was  granted,  and  the  viceroy  was  so  pleased  with  the  ingenious 
flattery  of  Eaton,  that  he  granted  a  letter  of  amnesty  to  *he  exile, 
iind  permission  to  pass  the  Turkish  lines  unmolested. 

Despatching  secret  couriers  with  the  letter  of  amnesty  and  the 
passport  of  safe  conduct,  Eaton  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  there  to 
await  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Hamet,  relative  to  a  place  of  in- 
terview. Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  Haroet  wrote  that 
he  had  selected  a  place  of  interview,  near  Eake  Fayoum  on  the 
border  of  the  desert,  and  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  from 
tlie  sea-coast. 

Notwithstanding-  the  hazards  of  travelling  through  a  country 
ex|>osed  to  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  Eaton  left  Alexandria  with 
two  officers  from  the  Argus,  and  an  escort  of  twenty-three  men  ;  but 
they  had  proceeded  but  about  seventy-five  miles  on  their  route  when 
they  found  themselves  arrested  at  the  Turkish  lines.  Their  situation 
was  now  extremely  embarrassing. 

The  Turkish  commander^s  suspicions  were  however  soon  quieti"' 
by  the  flattery  of  Eaton  ;  he  complimented  him  for  his  correclnrt^ 
of  military  conduct,  and  obtained  an  audience,  in  which  be  stated 
bis  plans,  and  their  beneficial  results  to  the  Turkish  interests  in 
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Egypt.  The  Turk  finally  yidded,  and  calling  a  young  Arab  chief  to 
hix  t<>nt  despatched  him  in  search  of  Hamnt. 

As  soon  as  Katnn  wa«  joininl  by  Hamet,  they  proceeded  lo  Alex- 
andria ;  but  here  they  wern  exposed  to  new  difficulties,  by  the 
uitrigues  of  the  French  consul,  who  represented  the  Americans  as 
Eni^r^Iish  spies  in  disg^uise.  Their  progress  was  not  however  much 
impeded  ;  for  the  bashaw  having  resolved  to  inHTch  by  land  to 
Dcrne  and  Bengasi,  moved  round  hake  Mteris*  and  formed  his  camp 
al  Arab's  Tower,  thirty  miles  west  of  the  old  fort  of  Alexandria. 

In  March,  Iilj0r>,  the  caravan  was  arranged  at  Arab's  Tower,  unci 
the  forces  org~anized. 

The  whole  number  of  the  forces  did  not  exceed  four  hundred, 
inchiding  Christians,  Greeks,  and  Anibs.  The  curavan  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  camels  and  a  few  asses. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  march  across  the  desert  was  commenced  ; 
bal  they  had  not  proceeded  over  fifteen  miles,  ere  some  difficulties 
occurred  with  the  camel  drivers  ;  they  demanded  the  hire  for  iheir 
camels  paid  in  advance.  This  demand  was  refused.  The  bashaw 
was  irresolute  and  despondent.  Money,  it  ajipearcd,  was  the  only 
stimulas  that  could  give  motion  to  the  camp.  Eaton  saw  this,  and 
immediately  ordered  the  Christians  under  arms,  and  feigning  a 
countermarch,  threatened  to  abandon  the  expedition  and  the  bashaw. 
This  project  had  its  desired  effect ;  the  march  was  immediately 
resumed.  On  the  18lh,  the  caravan  arrived  at  the  Arab  castle 
Hasroflcah.  Here  Eaton  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  caravan 
was  freighted  only  lo  this  place,  nor  could  they  be  induced  to  proceed 
further  unless  they  were  previously  paid.  The  march  was  again 
resumed,  but  was  very  slow,  chiefly  through  indecision  and  want 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  bashaw;  on  the  28lh  they  arrived  at 
the  castle  Shemecs.  Their  progress  thus  fur  had  been  through  an 
almost  barren  and  uninhabited  wilderness.  Meanwhile  the  forces 
ander  the  bashaw  and  Eaton  had  somewhat  increased  in  numbers, 
by  the  addition  of  several  tribes  of  the  Arabs  favorable  to  the  exiled 
bashaw.  On  the  30th  the  march  was  resumed,  the  forces  now 
amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred  men.  The  trials  of  Eaton  from 
the  30lh  of  March  to  the  lOlh  of  April  were  severe.  Provisions 
were  scanty,  and  the  Arabs  on  that  account  frequently  mutinied,  and 
threatened  lo  abandon  the  expedition.  On  the  10th  of  April  a  cou- 
rier arrived  in  Eaton's  camp  with  information  that  the  American 
VPtsels  expected,  were  lying  off  Bomba  and  Deme,  loaded  with  pro- 
visions. Despondency  was  now  charged  to  enthusiasm,  but  on 
arriving  at  Bomba  no  vessels  were  to  be  seen.  The  port  was  entirely 
desolate,  not  a  single  foot  trace  of  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen. 
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Eaton's  situatioD  was  distressing  in  the  extreme.  The  vessels  had 
been  seen  by  many  of  the  Arab  couriers,  and  Eaton  concluded  that 
they  had  left  the  coast  in  despair  of  his  arrival. 

After  consultation,  the  enraged  Arab  chiefs  rcsoWcd  to  abandon  the 
forces  of  Eaton  and  the  bashaw  the  next  morning.  Eaton  kept  up 
fires  all  night  on  a  high  mountain  in  the  rear  of  the  camp.  These 
fires  had  the  desired  effect.  At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the 
ship  Argus,  Captain  Hull,  horc  in  sight.  At  twelve  o'clock  Eaton 
went  on  board,  and  provisions  and  water  were  sent  ashore  to  the 
almost  famished  men.  The  next  day,  the  17thj  the  sloop  Hornet 
arrived,  laden  with  provisions. 

On  the  93d,  the  necessary  provisions  being  landed,  the  march 
towards  Deme  was  resumed.  The  face  of  t!ie  country  was  now 
changed  ;  they  were  approaching  cultivated  fields,  for  iho  first  time 
since  leaving  Egypt.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  by  the  bashaw 
for  no  one  to  touch  the  growing  harvest.  He  who  transgressed  this 
injunction  was  to  lose  his  right  hand.  On  the  24th,  thej  encamped 
in  a  fertile  valley,  about  five  hours  march  from  Deme. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  orders  were  given  for  marching, 
but  the  Arabs  and  Bedouins  mtrtinied,  and  refused  to  proceed  further. 
After  much  persuasion,  however,  and  the  promise  of  two  thousand 
dollars  to  be  shared  among  the  chiefs,  they  were  prevailed  on  to 
advance,  and  at  two  o'clock  r.  h.  of  that  day  they  encamped  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  Deme. 

In  recoimoitering  the  city,  Eaton  discovered  that  the  gorernor'i 
defence  consisted  of  a  water  battery  of  eight  nine-pounders  toward* 
the  north-cast,  some  temporary  breastworks  and  walls  of  old  build- 
ings to  the  south-east,  and  along  the  bay,  one-third  of  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  city,  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  reigning  bashaw,  had 
provided  their  terraces  and  the  walla  of  their  houses  with  loopholes. 
In  addition  to  these  defences,  the  governor  had  also  a  ten-inch 
howitzer  mounted  on  the  terrace  of  his  palace. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the  bey, 
with  terms  of  amity,  on  condition  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  The 
flag  was  returned  by  the  bey  with  the  laconic  answer,  "  My  head  or 
yours!" 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  a  favorable  breeze  enabled  the  Hornet 
and  Nautilus  to  approach  the  shore,  which  at  that  point  was  a  steep 
and  rugged  declivity  of  rocks.  With  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  one 
of  the  field-pieces  was  landed  and  drawn  up  the  precipice.  The 
forces  under  Eaton  and  the  bashaw  now  advanced  to  their  posi- 
tions. A  fire  was  opened  upon  the  shipping,  which  was  relumed  by 
Lieutenant  Evans,  who  had  stood  in  and  anchored  within  one  faun- 
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dred  yards  of  the  batteiy.  Lieutenant  Dant  anchored  in  position  to 
bhcg  bia  guns  to  bear  upon  the  battery  and  city.  Captain  Hull 
brought  the  Ar^s  to  anchor  a  lillle  south  of  the  Nautilus,  and  near 
enough  to  the  city  to  thruw  a  twenty-four  pound  shut  into  the  town. 
Lii^utenant  O'Dannou,  with  a  detachment  of  six  American  marines, 
twenty-four  cannoniers,  and  twenty-six  (Greeks,  together  with  a  few 
Arabs  on  foot,  took  position  ou  an  eitunciice,  directly  opposite  to  a 
considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had  llieir  )}o&t  in  a  ravine  in 
tlie  south-<>ast  quarter  of  the  town.  The  bashaw  took  possession  of 
an  old  ca«tlc  overlooking  the  town  on  the  ^outh  sojth-wcst,  and  dis- 
played bis  cavalry  upon  a  phiin  in  his  rear.  At  a  quarter  before  two 
o'clock,  the  action  betweeu  the  Americans  and  the  Tnpolitans  became 
general.  In  less  than  one  hour  the  battrry  was  silenced,  but  not 
%Itogether  abandoned  ;  those  who  did  abandon  it,  joined  the  enemy 
opposed  to  Eaton's  small  force.  This  augmentation  of  the  enemy's 
force  threw  that  of  Eaton's  into  confusion.  A  charge  was  now  his 
last  and  only  resort,  liis  force  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  although 
they  were  outnumbered  ten  to  one.  The  enemy  fled  in  confusiooi 
but  kept  up  a  constant  fire  from  every  palm-tree  and  partition  in  the 
way  of  their  retreat.    Eaton  received  a  ball  through  his  left  wrist. 
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which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  rifle ;  but  Lieutenant  0' 
non  urged  forward  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  amid  a  heavy 
fire  of  musUetry.  forced  their  way  to  the  battery,  which  they  look 
possession  of,  and  ]jlanting  the  American  flag  upon  its  ram; 
turned  its  guns  upon  the  flying  enemy.  The  fire  of  the  ti 
which  had  been  suspended  during  the  charge,  was  now  opened  u] 
the  town.  The  bashaw,  with  little  ditficully,  had  ubiaiued  poi 
sion  of  the  palace  of  the  bey  ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  four  o'd 
the  troops  under  Eaton  and  the  bashaw  had  obtaint^  complete 
session  of  the  town,  after  an  action  of  about  two  hours  and  a  half. 
All  remained  quiet  till  the  I3lh  of  May,  when  the  bey»  having  ff* 
ceived  correct  information  of  the  number  of  Christians  on  sboff, 
and  assured  that  the  forces  under  Harael  and  Eaton  would  desert  oa 
the  approach  of  Joseph  Eiashaw's  forces,  advanced  with  a  large  fi 
and  attacked  a  detachment  of  about  one  hundred  of  Hamel's  cava! 
who  were  posted  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  This  force  deftndtil 
themselves  bravely,  but  were  at  last  compelled  to  give  way  to  supe* 
riority  of  numbers.  The  enemy  pursued  ihem  under  a  fire  from  the 
vessels,  tven  to  the  palace  of  the  bashaw.  Although  ihcy  wt-re  now 
exposed  to  a  gaUing;  fire  from  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pnbce, 
Ihey  seemed  determined  to  obtain  possession  of  the  penwn  of  ibc 
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basbaw.  Fortunately,  however,  a  well-directed  volley  of  one  of  the 
nine-pounders  killed  two  of  the  enemy  near  the  palace.  They 
instantly  sounded  a  retreat,  and,  abandoning  the  town  at  all  quar- 
ters, they  were  pursued  by  Hamel^a  cavtlry  until  they  came  under 
Ihe  fire  of  the  vessels. 

The  enemy  showed  themselves  frequently  after  this,  but  would 
not  hazard  another  engagement  until  the  1  Ith  of  June,  when  having 
received  fresh  reinforcements  of  Arabs,  they  agnin  commenced  the 
attack.  After  an  action  of  four  hours  ihcy  retreated,  leaving  their 
horses  in  possession  of  the  bashaw. 

In  the  evening  of  the  1  llh  of  June,  Eaton  received  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Lear,  American  consul-general,  informing  him  that  peace 
bad  been  concluded  with  the  reigning  bashaw,  and  desiring  him  to 
evacuate  the  town. 

The  colonel  had  been  appointed  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  Tripoli,  under  the  inslruclions  and  advice  of  Commo- 
dore Barron,  commander  of  the  American  naval  forces  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Agreeably  therefore  to  the  instructions  of  the  commodore  he 
repaired  to  Tripoli,  in  the  Ksscx,  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  immedi- 
ately opened  a  communication  with  the  bashaw.  The  demands  of 
the  bashaw  were  $200,000  for  peace  and  ransom,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Americana,  the  delivery  of  all  the  Tripohtans  in  their  posses- 
•ion,  and  the  restoration  of  all  their  prnperty. 

These  terms  were  indignantly  rejected,  and  the  following  proposed 
vbich  were  finally  accepted  :  *'  That  u  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners 
should  take  place,  and  as  the  bashaw  had  a  balance  of  more  than 
two  hundred  in  his  favor,  $60,000  were  offered  as  a  ransom  for  them, 
but  not  one  cent  should  he  have  for  peace.  Colonel  Lear  in  his  letter 
to  General  Katon,  giving  an  account  of  the  conclusion  of  pea  e  with 
the  bashaw,  mentioua  that  the  only  terms  he  could  procure  from  the 
bashaw,  for  his  exiled  brother,  were,  that  in  case  he  should  leave 
his  dominions,  his  wife  and  family  should  be  restored  to  him. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  concluded  on  the  3d  of  June, 
and  the  neit  day  the  .American  prisoners  were  released. 

Baton  was  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  upon  which  peace  had  been 
eoadudcd ;  considering  that  Mr.  Lear  had  been  too  hasty. 

His  appointment  as  navy  agent  of  the  United  States  having  ceased 
with  the  war,  he  left  Syracuse  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  arrived  at 
Hampton  Roads  in  November.  At  Richmond  and  Washington,  he 
was  honored  by  the  citizens  with  public  dinners.  The  president,  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  made  honorable  mention  of  his  name  and 
■ervices. 
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The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  voted  a  tract  of  ten  thousand 
acres  of  unappropriated  public  laud  to  him,  his  heirs,  and  assigns. 

In  May,  General  Eaton  was  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brim- 
field  a  representative  in  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  same  month  was  summoned  to  attend  the  trial  of  Aaroo 
Burr  and  others,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  (Virginia).  This  prevented 
his  appearance  at  the  legislature,  until  the  conunencement  of  its 
second  session,  in  December.  The  town  which  had  sent  him,  was 
decidedly  federal,  and  expected  from  him  a  course  of  political  conduct 
agreeable  to  their  wishes ;  but  the  delivery  of  a  speech  in  which  he 
condemned  the  conduct,  and  impeached  the  inte^ty  of  Chief  Justice 
>{arshan,  occasioned  the  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  both  parties. 

The  latter  part  of  General  Eaton's  life  was  unhappy.     He  died 
June  Ist,  1811,  and  was  buried  on  the  4th,  with  militarv  honors. 
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Cencral  G«les,  hy  whom  he  was  appoinlpd  adjutant-general.  His 
advice  is  said  lo  have  been  solicited  and  followed  by  ihe  general  la 
several  important  measures. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolution,  Wilkinson  engaged  in  various  specu- 
lative transactions  which  do  not  seem  to  have  yielded  a  compensation 
equal  to  his  wishes.  During  the  prospect  of  war  with  France  he 
again  entered  the  army,  and  was  employed  at  various  military  posts 
in  the  itouth  and  west.  Aftervs'ards  he  was  one  of  the  commtssionen 
employed  to  negotiate  the  ].iOuisiana  treaty. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  government  against 
Montreal  and  Kingston,  during  the  war  of  18  12,  devolved  on  Gene- 
ral Wilkinson.  The  overthrow  of  Proctor  by  General  Harrison  had 
rendered  this  a  comparatively  easy  undertaking.  He  left  Fort  George, 
October  2d,  1813>  and  after  attending  to  the  depot  at  Sackett*i 
Harbor,  crossed  Lake  Ontario  towards  the  St.  Lawrence.  He 
entered  the  river  on  the  2d  of  November,  having  encountered  part 
of  the  British  fleet  on  the  previous  day,  and  driven  it  back.  The 
immediate  command  in  this  afTair  devolved  on  Brigadier-Generml 
Brown.  On  the  7th,  he  forwarded  a  summons  to  General  Hampton, 
requesting  him  to  join  tho  expedition  ;  but  this  was  not  obeyed.  The 
British  continued  to  annoy  the  boats,  during  their  descent  down  the 
river,  until  the  debarkation  of  a  part  of  the  American  forces  M 
Chrystler*s  fields.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  General 
Wilkinson  was  so  unwell,  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  duty,  and  the 
command  devolved  on  General  Boyd. 

In  the  action  at  Chrystlefs  field,  the  British  attacked  in  two  sec- 
tions. A  party  also  threw  themselves  into  Chrystler's  houso,  and  by 
firing  from  this  secure  position,  repulsed  a  brigade  of  the  Americans, 
with  the  loss  of  one  cannon.  Soon  after,  the  whole  British  line  were 
forced  lo  give  ground.  They  then  retired  to  their  camp,  and  the 
Americans  re-embarked. 

In  this  action,  which  lasted  two  hours,  the  forces  on  each  side  were 
about  equal,  numbering  seventeen  hundred.  But  those  of  the  Ameri- 
cana were  but  raw  recruits,  while  the  British  were  veterans.  The 
loss  of  the  former  was  three  hundred  and  ihirty-nine,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  two  were  kilted. 

In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  General  Hampton  to  join  the 
expedition,  Genemt  Wilkinson  concluded  that  it  would  he  usclrss  I9 
contmue  it,  and  accordingly  crosned  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Canada 
and  went  into  winter  quarters  at  French  Mills. 

Karly  in  Febrxiary,  the  general  received  orders  from  government, 
to  break  up  his  encampment  and  retire  to  Plattsburg.  On  the  ICIfc 
and  13lh,  he  destroyed  his  flotilla,  burned  his  barracks,  and  marcheJ 
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born  at  a  place  called  All- 
matuak,  now  by  corniptuia 
Lainbcrton,     New    Jersey, 
January  5,   1779.     His  f»- 
tlufi*,  whose  name  was  Zebtilon,  wm  an 
ofTicer  in  I  he  army  of  ihe  ITnilcd  Sutu 
at  the  time  of  hia  son's  birth,  and  never 
rose   higher   than   the   rank   of  msjoT. 
After  liaving  received  a  common  schcwl 
education  in  early  youth,  Zebulon  ^loDt* 
gomery  entered  as  a  cadcl  into  a  com- 
pany uion  under  his  father's  command,  iu  which  lie  served  some  time 
on  the  United  StatL-s  western  frontiers.    Thus,  it  may  be  justly  ; 
that  he  had  been  almost  nurtured  a  soldier  from  his  cradle, 
deficiency   of  early  education  was  subsequently  supplied  by 
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and  ardenl  study  ;  hence  he  became  a  proficicnl  in  the  I^atin,  French, 
and  (nfterwurd:*)  in  ihc  8pani»h  tanguuges,  and  was  skilled  in  the 
malhematical  and  astronomical  sciences,  the  fniils  of  industrious 
appUcation. 

A  short  lapse  of  time  interreoed,  when  the  commission  of  ensign 
and  afterwards  of  lieutenant  in  the  first  re^ment  of  the  United 
States  infantry  was  given  him.  Spuming  idleness  in  the  calm  of 
peace*  he  devotrU  his  time  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 
But  he  panted  for  glory  and  martial  renown.  He  seemed  to  be 
endued  with  a  spirit  not  ill-suited  to  the  chivalric  notions  of  the 
middle  ages.  Notwithstandingthe  multifarious  objects  which  attracted 
hiB  alteation  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  Capid  seems  to  hare  in- 
flicted a  wound  in  his  hoeom,  for  Hymen  spread  his  net,  and  our  hero 
WHS  caught  in  the  enticing  snare. 

In  March,  ISO!,  he  married  Miss  Clarissa  Brown,  of  Cincinnati, 
Kentucky,  who  bore  him  several  children,  only  one  of  whom  (a 
daughter)  survives. 

Among  other  habits  of  mental  discipline,  Pike  had  a  practice  of 
aserting  upon  the  blank  pages  of  some  favorite  volume  such  striking 
ims  of  moriiiity,  or  sentiments  of  honor,  as  occurred  in  his  read- 
ing, or  were  suggested  by  his  ovsu  reflections.  He  used  a  small 
editioD  of  Dodsley's  '*  Economy  of  Human  Life"  for  this  pur[>ofle. 
Soon  after  bia  marriage,  be  presented  this  rolume  to  his  wife,  who 
lotig  prescned  it  as  one  of  the  most  precious  memorials  of  her  hus- 
band's virtues.  An  extract  from  one  of  the  manuscript  pages  of  this 
Tolume  was  published  in  a  periodical  work  soon  after  his  death.  Jt 
was  written  as  a  continuation  of  the  article  "  Sincerity,"  and  n 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  author. 

**  Should  my  country  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  that  li/e  which  has 
been  devoted  to  her  service  from  early  youth,  most  willingly  shall 
she  receive  it.  The  nod  which  covers  the  brave  shall  be  moistened 
by  the  tears  of  love  and  friendship  ;  but  if  I  fall  far  from  my  friends, 
and  from  yon,  my  Clara,  remember  that  *  the  choicest  tears  which 
are  ever  shed  arc  those  which  hedow  the  unburied  head  of  a  soldier,' 
and,  when  these  lines  shall  meet  the  eyes  of  our  young  ■  ■  ■,  let 
the  pages  of  this  little  book  be  impressed  on  his  mind,  as  the  gift  of 
a  father  who  had  nothing  to  bequeath  but  his  honor;  and  let  these 
maxims  be  ever  present  to  his  mind  as  he  rises  from  youth  to  man- 
hood : 

"  I .  Preserve  your  honor  free  from  blemish  ! 

*  2.  Be  always  ready  to  die  for  your  country ! 


"Z.M.Pjxi, 


**  Kaskaskias,  Indiana  Territory." 
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On  the  old  peace  establishment  of  our  artn^,  then  composed  otil]^ 
of  ft  fi'w  rcgiiiietits,  and  employed  altogether  in  garrisoniug  a  few 
frontier  posts,  promotion  was  slow,  and  the  field  of  action  limited 
and  obscure.  For  several  years,  Lieutenant  Pike  panted  in  vain  (or 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  that  *'  all  ruling  passion**  which,  to  lua 
his  own  words,  "swayed  him  irresistibly  to  the  profession  of  anat, 
and  the  pursuits  of  military  glory." 

At  length,  in  1805,  a  new  career  of  honorable  distinction  im 
opened  to  this  active  and  aspiring  youth.  Soon  after  the  purcbsM 
of  Louisiana,  the  government  of  the  United  States  determined  upoa 
taking  measures  to  explore  their  new  territory,  and  that  immense 
tract  of  wilderness  included  within  its  limits.  Resides  ascertaining 
its  geographical  boundaries,  it  was  desirable  to  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  its  soil  and  natural  productions ;  of  the  course  of  its  rirctt, 
and  their  fitness  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  and  other  uses 
civilized  life  ;  and  also  to  gain  particular  information  of  the 
bera,  character  and  power  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  who  inba 
this  territory,  and  their  several  dispositions  towards  the  United  St 
With  these  views,  while  Captains  l.ewis  and  Clarke  were  seM'^ 
explore  the  unknown  sources  of  the  Missouri,  Pike  was  despatcfacd 
on  a  similar  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  Mississippi  to 
its  head. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1805,  Pike  accordingly  embarked  at  Si. 
Louis,  and  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi,  with  twenty  men,  in  a  stoat 
boat,  provisioned  for  four  months ;  but  they  were  soon  obliged  to 
leave  their  boats,  and  proceed  on  their  journey  by  land,  or  in  canaes, 
which  they  built  and  carried  with  ihem  on  their  march,  after  leaving 
their  large  boat.  Pike's  own  journal  has  been  for  some  linic  before 
the  public,  and  alTurds  a  much  more  satisfactory  narrative  of  the 
expedition  than  the  narrow  limits  of  a  work  of  thi«  kind  can  alh 
For  eight  months  and  twenty  days  this  adventurons  soldier  andi 
faithful  band  were  almost  continually  exposed  to  hardship  and  | 
depending  for  provisions  upon  the  precarious  fortunes  of  the  cha 
enduring  the  most  piercing  cold,  and  cheerfully  submitting  to  the 
most  constant  and  harassing  toils.  They  were  sometimes,  for  dajri 
together  without  food,  and  they  frequently  slept  without  cover,  ^ 
the  bare  earth  or  the  smtw,  during  the  bitterest  inclemency  i 
northern  winter.  During  this  voyage,  Pike  had  no  intelligent 
panion  upon  whom  he  could  rely  for  any  sort  of  advice  or  aid.  i 

he  hterally  performed  the  duties  of  astronomer,  surveyor,  conuni 

ing  officer,  clerk,  spy,  guide,  and  hunter;  frequently  preceding  the 
parly  for  many  miles,  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  or  rambling  for  wbole 
days  in  search  of  deer  or  other  game,  for  provision,  and  then  returu- 
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in;  tD  bis  men  in  the  erening,  hnngry  and  fatigued,  he  would  sH 
down  in  the  open  iiir,  lo  cop^  by  the  light  of  a  fire  the  notes  of  his 
jcrameVi  and  to  plot  out  the  coanies  of  the  next  day. 

His  conduct  lowarda  the  Indians  was  marked  with  equal  good 
tense,  firmness,  and  humanity ;  he  every  where,  without  violence  or 
fraud,  induced  them  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States ;  and  he  made  use  of  the  authority  of  his  country  to  put  an 
end  to  a  savage  warfare,  which  had,  for  many  years,  been  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  cruelly  and  rancor  between  the  Sioux  and  the  Chip- 
pewnys,  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  aboiigines  remaining 
on  the  North  American  continent.  He  also  every  where  enforced 
with  effect,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  supplying  the 
•arages  with  spirituous  liquors.  Thus,  while  he  wrested  their  toma- 
hawks from  their  hands,  and  compelled  them  to  hury  the  hatchet, 
he  defended  them  from  their  own  vices,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
humanity  and  honor,  rejected  with  disdain  that  cruel  and  dastardly 
policy  which  seeks  the  security  of  the  civilized  man  in  the  debase- 
ment of  the  savage. 

In  addition  lo  the  other  objects  of  Pike's  mission,  as  specifically 
detailed  in  bis  instructions,  he  conceived  that  his  duty  as  a  soldier 
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required  of  him  an  investigation  of  the  views  and  conduct  of  the 
British  tradt^rs.  wilhin  the  Umils  of  our  jurisdiction ;  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  exact  limits  of  the  Itirritorifs  of  the  United  Slates  and  Great 
Brituin.  This  duty  lie  pcrforintd,  aays  the  author  of  a  former  sketch 
uf  his  biography,  with  the  boldness  of  a  soldier,  and  the  politeness 
of  a  gentleman  ; — he  might  have  justly  added,  with  the  disinterested- 
ness of  a  uian  of  honor,  and  the  abihty  and  discrtlion  of  an  enlightened 
politician.  He  found  that  the  North  West  Company,  by  extending 
their  establishments  and  comnilrce  far  within  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  into  the  very  centre  of  Louisiana,  were  ihui 
enabled  lu  introduce  their  goods  without  duty  or  license  into  our 
le-rritories,  to  the  very  great  injury  of  the  revenue,  as  well  as  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  our  own  countrymen  from  all  competition  in 
tiiis  trade.  He  perceived,  besides,  that  these  establishments  were 
made  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  influence  over  the 
savages,  dangerous  to  the  peace,  and  injurious  to  the  honor  aod 
character  of  our  government,  and  he  thought  it  evident  thai,  in  case 
of  a  ruplurR  between  the  two  powers,  all  these  posts  would  be  ose-d 
as  rallying  points  for  the  enemy,  and  as  pUces  of  deposit  for  arms  to 
be  distributed  to  the  Indians,  to  the  infinite  annoyance,  if  Dot  total 
ruin,  of  all  the  adjoining  territories. 

An  opportunity  was  now  presented  to  him  of  enriching  himself  for 
life,  by  merely  using  the  power  vestetl  in  him  by  law,  and  seiziog- 
upon  the  immense  property  of  the  company  which  he  found  illegally 
introduced  within  our  territory.  But,  having  been  hospitably  received 
at  one  of  their  principal  posts,  liis  high  sense  of  honor  would  not 
permit  him  to  requite  their  hospitality  by  a  rigorous  execution  of  the 
laws.  It  is  probable,  too.  that  he  thought  so  violent  a  measure  might 
lead  to  collisions  between  the  two  governments,  without  tending  to 
produce  any  pt^ruiancnt  beneficial  effect ;  and  he  cheerfully  sacrificed 
all  views  of  personal  interest  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  trne 
interest  and  honor  of  his  country.  By  means  of  reprimands  and 
threats  to  the  inferior  traders,  and  a  frank  and  spirited  remonstrance 
to  the  director  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  department,  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  stipulation,  that  in  future  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
influence  any  Indian  on  political  afluirs,  or  on  any  subjects  foreign 
to  trade,  and  that  measures  should  be  immediately  taken  to  prevent 
the  display  of  the  British  flag,  or  any  other  mark  of  power  within 
our  dominion  ;  together  with  a  promise  that  such  representations 
should  be  immediately  made  to  the  company,  and  such  an  arrange* 
ment  efl^ected  wiih  regard  to  duties,  em  would  hereafter  set  thai 
question  at  rest. 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  this  subject  was,  at  the  timej  viewed 
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witb  cold  approbation,  but  the  events  of  the  subsequent  war  bore 
ample  tealimony  to  his  sagacity  and  foresight. 

Within  two  months  after  his  return  from  this  eirpedition,  Pike  was 
selected  by  Gennral  Wilkinfion  for  a  second  perilous  joiimey  of  hard- 
■hip  Qod  adventure.  Tbeprincipalpurposeof  this  expedition  was,  like 
thai  of  the  former,  to  explore  the  interior  of  Louisiana  territory.  He 
was  directed  to  euibnrk  at  St.  Louis,  with  the  Osage  captires,  (ubout 
forty  in  number,)  who  had  been  rescued  from  their  enemies,  the 
Potoiii-atomies,  by  the  interference  of  our  government,  and  to  trans- 
port them  to  the  principal  village  of  their  nation;  and  he  was 
iofllructed  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  about  interviews  between 
the  differenl  savage  nations,  and  to  endeavor  to  assuage  animosities, 
sod  establish  a  permanent  peace  among  them.  He  was,  after  accom- 
plishing these  objects,  to  continue  his  route  into  the  interior,  and  to 
explore  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribulary  streams,  especially  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  and  thus  to  acquire  such  geographical 
information  as  might  enable  government  to  enter  into  definitive 
arrangements  for  a  boundary  line  between  our  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory and  North  Mexico. 

In  the  coarse  of  this  second  journey,  our  adventurous  soldier,  after 
leaving  the  Osage  village,  encountered  hardships,  in  comparison  of 
which  the  severities  of  his  former  journey  seemed  to  him  ease  and 
luxury. 

Winter  overtook  the  party  unprovided  with  any  clothing  fit  to 
protect  them  from  cold  and  storms.  Their  horses  died,  and  for 
weeks  they  were  obliged  to  explore  their  way,  on  foot,  through  the 
wilderness,  carrying  packs  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  weight,  beside 
their  arms,  exposed  to  the  bitterest  severity  of  the  cold,  relying 
solely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  for  subsistence,  and  often,  for  two 
or  three  days,  altogether  without  food.  This  part  of  his  journal 
cwitains  a  narrative  of  a  series  of  sufferings  sufficient  to  make  the 
**  super Quous,  and  lust-dieted"  son  of  luxury  shudder  at  the  bare 
recital.  Several  of  the  men  had  their  fret  frozen,  and  all,  except 
Pike  and  one  other,  were  in  some  degree  injured  by  the  intensity  of 
the  cold.     He  thus  relates  the  history  of  two  of  these  dreary  days  : 

"  18th  January,  Sunday. — The  doctor  and  myself,  who  formerly 
were  untouched  by  the  frost,  went  out  to  hunt  something  to  preserve 
existence ;  near  evening  we  wounded  a  buffalo  with  three  balls,  but 
had  the  mortification  to  see  him  run  off  notwithstanding.  We  con- 
cluded it  was  useless  to  go  home  to  add  to  the  general  gloom,  and 
wrnl  amongst  some  rocks,  where  we  encamped,  and  sat  up  all  night ; 
from  the  intense  cold  it  was  impossible  to  sleep.  Hungry  and  witb* 
out  cover. 
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"  19lh  January f  Monday. — We  again  took  ihe   field,  and  aflci^ 
crawling  about  one  mile  in  the  snow,  got  near  enough  to  shoot  eigh 
times  among  a  gang  of  buffaloes*  and  could  plainly  perceive  two  or' 
three  to  be  badly  wounded,  but  by  accident  ibey  look  the  wind  of 
us,  and,  to  our  great  mortification,  all  were  able  to  run  off.     By  ibis 
time  I  had  become  extremely  weak  and  faint,  it  being  the  fourth  day 
since  we  had  received  sustenance,  all  of  which  we  were  marc 
hard,  and  the  last  night  had  hardly  closed  our  eyes  to  sleep. 
were  inclining  our  course  to  a  point  of  woods,  dclermined  to  re 
absent  and  die  by  ourselves,  rather  than  return  to  our  camp 
behold  tlie  misery  of  our  poor  lads,  when  we  discovered  a  gaogi 
buffaloes  coming  along  at  some  distance.     With  great  exertions.] 
made  out  to  run  and  place  myself  behind  some  cedars,  and  by  thi 
greatest  good  luck  the  first  shot  stopped  one,  which  we  killed  in  ihiecj 
more  shots,  and  by  the  dusk  had  cut  each  of  tis  a  heavy  load,  wit 
which  wu  determined  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  camp,  in  ordc 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  our  men,  and  carry  the  poor  fellows 
food.     We  arrived  there  about  twelve  o*clock,  and  when  I  thfcii 
my  load  down,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  prevented  myself  from  falling; 
I  was  attacked  with  a  giddiness  of  the  head,  which  lasted  for  soma ' 
minutes.     On  the  countenances  of  the  men  was  not  a  frown,  nor  a 
desponding  eye,  but  all  seemed  happy  to  hail  their  officer  and  com- 
panions, yet  not  a  mouthful  had  they  eat  for  four  days.    On  demand^ 
ing  what  wvro  their  thoughts,  the  sergeant  replied,  the  most  robus 
had  deteruiined  to  set  out  in  search  of  us  on  the  morrow^  and  no^ 
rctuni  unless  they  found  us  or  bad  killed  something  to  preserve  ' 
lives  of  their  starving  compauiuns." 

In  the  course  of  this  long,  toilsome,  and  perilous  raarcht  Pilu 
displayed  a  degree  of  personal  heroism  and  hardihood,  united  with  I 
prudence  and  sagacity  which,  bad  they  been  exerted  on  some  wi( 
theatre  of  action,  would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  reiiownrd 
general.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  amde  at  this  remark,  as  one  oj, 
the  wild  exaggerations  of  a  biographer,  anxious  to  dignify  ihc  cba« 
racier  of  his  hero ;  bul  the  truth  is,  that  great  men  owe  much  of  lh«r^ 
splendor  to  fortuitous  circumstances,  and  if  Hannibal  had  made 
famous  march  across  ihe  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
instead  of  an  army,  his  name,  if  it  had  reache<j  us,  would  have  co 
down  to  posterity  with  much  less  dignity  than  that  of  our 
countryman.  There  are  passages  in  Pike's  journal  of  his  second 
expedition,  which  had  they  been  found,  with  proper  alteralions  of 
place  and  circumstance,  reliited  by  Plutarch,  or  Livy,  of  one  of  lh«r 
heroes,  would  have  been  cited  by  every  sciioolboy  as  examples  of 
military  and  heroic  virtue.  Take,  for  instance,  the  account  of  Pike'i 
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firm  and  pnideat  condact  in  repressing  the  first  symptoms  of  discon- 
tent in  bis  liltle  hnnd,  and  his  address  upon  this  occasion  to  the 
inutineer,  and  they  will  be  found  to  need  but  liltle  of  the  usual 
embellishniPiilA  of  an  eloquent  bl&tori;tn,  to  be  made  worthy  of  Han- 
nibal hiniRr  If. 

"  24lh  Jttnuary^  Saturday. — We  saJlied  out  in  the  morning,  and 
ttly  after  perceived  our  liltle  baud,  marching  through  the  snow, 
OQt  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.)  silent  and  with  downcast  counte- 
nances. We  joined  them,  and  leamt  that  they,  finding  tlie  snow  to 
fall  so  ihickir  that  it  was  impossible  to  procetul,  hail  encamped  al>out 
one  o'clock  the  preceding  day.  As  I  found  all  the  buffators  had  quitted 
the  plains,  I  dt-termincd  to  attempt  the  Irnverse  of  the  mountain,  in 
in  which  we  persevered  until  the  snow  became  so  deep  it  was  impos- 
sible to  proceed,  when  1  again  turned  xay  jiice  to  the  pluiii,  and  for 
the  Arst  time  in  (heroyage  found  myself  discouraged,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  I  heard  a  man  express  himself  in  a  seditious  manner  ;  he 
exclaimed,  *  that  it  was  more  than  human  nature  could  bear,  to  march 
three  days  without  sustenance,  through  snows  three  feet  deep,  and 
carry  burdens  only  fit  for  horses,^  &c.  &c. 

/AS  I  knew  very  well  the  fidelity 
and  attachment  of  the  majority 
of  ihe  n.en,  and  even  of  this 
poor  fellow,  and  that  it  was  in 
my  power  to  chastise  him  when 
I  thought  proper,  I  passed  it  by 
for  the  moment,  det«rmined  to 
notice  it  at  a  more  auspicious 
time.  We  dragged  our  x*'cary 
and  emaciated  limhsalonguntil 
about  ten  o'clock.  The  doctor  and  myself,  who  were  in  advance, 
discovered  some  butTaloes  on  the  plain,  when  we  left  or  loads  and 
orders  writlea  on  the  snow,  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  woods  to  en- 
camp. We  then  went  in  pursuit  of  the  buffaloes,  which  were  on  the 
Dove. 

••  The  doctor,  who  was  then  less  reduced  than  myself,  ran  and  got 
behind  a  hill,  and  shot  one  down,  which  stopped  the  remainder.  We 
crawled  up  to  the  dead  one,  and  shot  from  him  as  many  as  twelve 
or  fourteen  limes  Among  the  gang,  when  tJ»cy  removed  out  of  sight. 
Wethea  proceeded  to  cut  up  the  oi>e  w<?  had  shot,  and  After  pro- 
coiing  each  of  us  a  load  of  the  meat,  we  marched  for  the  camp,  the 
smoke  oi  which  wae  in  view.  We  arrived  at  the  camp  to  the  great 
joy  of  OUT  brave  lads,  who  immediately  feasted  sumptuously.  After 
our  re^iast,  1  sent  for  the  lad  who  had  presumed  to  speak  discon- 
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tetitedly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  addressed  him  to  the  foUmi* 
ing  effect :  *  Brown,  you  this  day  presumed  to  make  use  of  language 
which  was  seditious  and  mutinous ;  I  then  passed  it  over,  pitying 
your  situation,  and  attributing  it  to  your  distrcRs,  rather  than  to  your 
inclination  to  sow  discontent  amongst  the  party.  Had  1  reserred 
provisions  for  oursch'es,  whilst  you  were  stan'ing ;  had  vre  been 
marching  along  light  and  at  our  ease,  whilst  you  were  weighed  down 
with  your  burden,  ihen  you  would  have  had  some  pretext  for  your 
observations;  but  when  we  were  equally  hungry,  weary,  emacintej, 
and  charg«id  with  burden,  which  I  believe  my  natural  strength  is  lesi 
able  to  hear  than  any  man*8  in  the  party;  when  we  were  alwa^rs 
foremost  in  breaking  the  road,  reconnoitering,  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
chase,  it  was  the  height  of  ingratitude  in  you  to  let  an  expression 
escape  which  was  indicative  of  discontent ;  your  ready  compliance 
and  firm  perseverance  I  had  reason  to  expect,  as  the  leader  of  nien 
and  my  companions  in  miseries  and  dangers.  But  your  duty  as  a 
soldier  demanded  your  obedience  to  your  officer,  and  a  prohibition 
of  such  language,  which,  for  this  time  I  will  pardon,  but  assure  ycra, 
should  it  ever  be  repeated,  I  will  revenge  your  ingratitude  and  puaiih 
your  disobedience  by  in&tBnt  death.  I  lake  this  opportunity,  hke- 
wise,  to  assure  yon,  soldiers,  of  my  thanks  for  the  ol>edience,  per- 
severance and  ready  contempt  of  every  danger  which  you  bate 
generally  evinced ;  I  assure  you  nothing  shall  he  wanting  on  my 
part  to  procure  you  the  rewards  of  our  government  and  gratitude  of 
your  countrymen.' 

"  They  all  appeared  very  much  affected,  and  retired  with  aasurances 
of  perseverance  in  duty." 

Amidst  these  distresses,  after  a  three  months  winter's  march,  thsy 
explored  their  way  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  Red  river. 
Here  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Spanish  cavalry,  by  whom  Pike 
was  informed,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that  ihey  were  not  on  the 
Red  river,  but  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  in  the  Spanish  territory. 
All  opposition  to  this  force  would  have  been  idle,  and  he  relu  '  "' " 
submitted  to  acctmipany  the  Spaniards  to  Santa  Fe,  to  appein 
the  governor.  Though,  to  his  great  mortification,  his  expedition  ww 
thus  broken  off,  all  hardship  was  now  at  an  end.  He  was  treated  on 
the  road  with  great  respect  and  hospitality,  though  waichcd  and 
g^iarded  with  great  jealousy ;  but  ho  still  insisted  on  wearing  hit 
sword,  and  that  his  men  should  retain  their  arms.  Indeed,  it  was 
his  resolution,  had  he  or  any  of  his  people  been  ill  used,  to  surprise 
the  guard,  carry  off  their  horses,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  10 
Apaches. 

When  he  arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  his  whole  dreas  wa«  a  blanket  coal, 
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blue  trow&ers,  moccasons  and  a  scarlet  cloth  cap  lined  with  a  fox  skin  i 
his  mcu  were  in  leather  conts»  with  Icggins,  tkc,  and  had  not  a  hat 
in  the  whole  party.  But  he  appeared  before  tli«  governor  with  his 
usual  spirit,  and  insisted  on  being  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  an 
American  otTiccr.  From  Santa  Fe  he  was  sent  to  the  capita]  of  the 
province  of  Biscay,  to  be  examined  by  the  commandant-general, 
where  be  was  well  received  and  entertained  for  some  time  ;  after 
which  he  was  sent  on  his  way  home,  under  the  escort  of  a  strong 
party  of  horse.  He  arrived  with  his  little  band  at  Natchitoches,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1807. 

The  most  vexatious  circumstance,  attending  this  unexpected  sequel 
to  the  expedition,  was  the  seizure  of  all  bis  papers,  except  his  private 
journal,  by  the  Spanish  government.  He  had  been  filled  out  with 
a  complete  set  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  instruments^  and 
bad  made  frequent  and  accurate  observations.  He  bad  thus  ascer- 
tained the  geographical  situation  of  the  most  important  points  with 
much  precision,  and  bad  collected  materials  for  an  accurate  map  of 
a  great  part  of  the  couutr}'  which  he  traversed.  Tlie  seizure  of  tbese 
papers  is  a  real  loss  to  the  cause  of  science.  It  is,  however,  in  per- 
fect conformity  to  that  narrow  and  purblind  policy,  which  the  old 
Spanish  government  uniformly  manifested  in  the  administration  of  its 
colonies. 

Pike,  upon  his  return,  received  the  thanks  of  th^  government ;  a 
coounittee  of  the  house  of  representatives  expressed  their  high  sense 
of  his  "zeal,  perseverance,  and  intelligence,"  and  the  administration, 
much  to  its  honor,  bestowed  upon  him  a  mure  solid  testimony  of 
sppTobation,  by  a  rapid  promotion  in  the  army.  He  was  immediately 
appointed  captain,  shortly  after  a  major,  and,  upon  the  further  enlarge- 
ment of  the  army,  in  IS  10,  a  colonel  of  infantry. 

URING  the  intervals  of  his  military  duties, 
he  prepared  for  the  press  a  narrative  of  his 
two  expeditions,  accompanied  by  several 
valuable  ori^;inal  maps  nnd  charts.  This  was 
published  in  Svo,  in  1810.  The  work  is 
rather  overloaded  with  unnecessary  detail, 
and  the  language  is  careless  and  often  inac- 
curate ;  the  last  fault  is,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  several  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  under  which  the  work  went  to  press,  wbile 
the  author  was  at  a  distance,  engaged  in  public  service.  Still  il  is 
safficiently  evident  that  the  volume  is  not  the  composition  of  a  scholar. 
But  il  hears  the  strongest  marks  of  an  acute,  active,  busy  mind, 
onaccustomed  to  scientific  arrangement,  or  speculation,  but  filled 
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with  a  variety  of  knowledge,  all  of  a  a8«ful,  pr&clic»1  kind.  Thovgli 
entirely  uuacquainted  with  botany,  zoology,  and  mmeralogy,  as 
sciences,  Pike  had  a  liberal  curiosity,  which  taught  him  to  look  upon 
every  object  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  and  Xo  tlvspise  no  wit  of 
knowledge,  though  he  might  not  himself  |>erceive  its  immedjsU 
utility.  Above  all,  the  narrative  has  that  unstudied  air  of  truth 
ia  so  apt  to  evaporate  away  in  the  processes  of  the  book- 
traveller.  It  retains  all  the  clearness  and  freshness  of  first  imp: 
sions,  and  we  are  never  for  a  moment  left  in  doubt,  whether 
writer  and  llie  traveller  are  the  same  person. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war.  Pike  was  stationed  with 
his  regiment  upon  the  northern   frontier,  and,  upon  the  commenav 
ment  of  the  campaign  of  1313,  was  appointed  a  bngadier-gcner^^ 
There  was  a  tincture  of  enthusiasm  in  Pike's  character  wl^| 
communicated  itself  to  his  whole  conduct;  in  whatsoever  pursuit  h*^ 
engaged,  he  entered  upon  it  with  his  whole  soul.     But  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  had  been  always  his  favorite  study — his  "life's  employ- 
ment and  his  leisure's  charm."  Having  served  through  every  gradaHoo  j 
of  rank,  almost  from  a  private  up  to  a  general,  and  ver)'  often  em-  ' 
ployed  in  separate  and  independent  commands,  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  minutiie  of  discipline.     The  veteran  of  « 
peace  establishment  is  too  apt,  from  the  want  of  greater  objects,  to  ' 
narrow  his  mind  down  to  the  little  details  of  a  military  life,  until,  at  \ 
length,  every  trifle  swells  up  into  ideal  importance,  and  the  cut  of 
a  coat  or  the  lying  of  a  neckcloth  seems  big  wiih  the  f*4tc  of  nations. 
Pike  was  extremely  attentive  to  all  the  particulars,  even  to  the  roost 
minute  points,  of  discipline  and  dress;  yet  he  gave  them  their  doe 
importance,  and  no  more.     He  did  not  wish  to  tlegradc  the  soldiet 
mto  a  mere  living  machine  ;  and  while  he  kept  up  the  strictest  dis- 
ciphne,  he  labored  to  make  his  men  feel  that  this  severity  arose  not 
from  caprice  or  ill-temper,  but  from  principle,  and  that  it  had  for  iU 
sole  object  their  own  glory,  their  ease,  their  health  and  safetv.  Caw- 
less  of  popularity,  and  negligent  of  the  arts  by  which  good-wi 
often  conciliated  where  there  ia  no  real  esteem,  he,  by  the  anas 
ing  Simplicity  and  frankness   of  his  manners,  and  the   undcvi 
honor  of  his  conduct,  bound  to  himself  the  hearts  of  aU  around 
the  strong  ties  of  respect  and  attention. 

Thus  self.formed  and  thus  situated,  the  eyes  of  the  army  wen 

anxiously  cast  towards  him   as   the  chosen  champion  who  was  to 

redeem  their  reputation  from  that  disgrace  with  which  it  had 

taincd  by  a  long  series  of  disasters.     The  day  for  which  his  i 

h^jTf  ^J""'^^**  "^  '^"S«I'   arrived-a  bright  day  of  glory   for  «. 

«  gloom  and  sorrow  for  his  country.  He  was  selected  for  the 
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commiind  of  the  land  forces  in  an  expedition  against  York,  the  capital 
o1  Upper  Canada,  and  un  the  25th  of  April  sailed  from  Sackett's 
Harbor,  in  the  squadron  commanded  by  Commodore  Cbaunccy.  The 
day  before  the  expedition  sailed,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  pro- 
phetic of  his  fate. 

*^I  embark  to-morrow  in  the  fleet  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  at  the  head 
of  a  column  of  one  tlionsnnd  five  hundred  choice  troops,  on  a  secret 
expedition.  If  success  attends  my  steps,  honor  and  glury  await  my 
name;  if  defeat,  still  shall  it  be  said  that  we  died  like  brave  men, 
and  conferred  honor,  even  in  death,  on  the  American  name. 

"  Should  I  be  the  happy  mortal  deMined  lo  turn  the  scale  of  war, 
will  you  not  rejoice,  O  my  father  ?  May  heaven  be  propitious,  and 
smile  on  the  cause  of  my  country  !  But  if  we  are  destined  to  fall, 
may  my  fall  be  hke  Wolfe's — to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  victory." 

On  the  27th  of  April,  General  Pike  arrived  at  York,  with  about 
seventeen  hundred  chosen  men,  and  immediately  prepared  to  land. 
The  spot  which  was  selected  for  landings,  was  the  site  of  an  old 
Freacb  fort  called  Toronto,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestiges  now  re- 
main. The  plan  of  attack  was  formed  by  General  Pike  himself,  and 
clearly  and  minutely  detailed  in  his  general  orders,  which  were 
directed  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  corps :  every  field-officer 
wu  also  directed  to  carry  a  copy  of  them,  in  order  that  he  miglit  at 
any  moment  refer  to  them,  and  give  explanations  to  his  subordinates. 
Everything  was  arranged,  and  every  probable  exigency  provided  for, 
with  adminible  method  and  precision. 

There  is  one  paragraph  of  these  orders  which  is  deeply  stamped 
with  that  unity  of  character  so  visible  throughout  all  his  actions,  and 
which  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  a  powerful  and  origi- 
nal mind. 

'*No  man  will  load  until  ordered,  except  the  light  troops  in  front, 
until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  then  charge  bayonets  ; 
thus  letting  the  enemy  see  that  we  can  meet  them  with  their  own 
¥re^)on8.  Any  man  firing  or  quilling  his  post  without  orders  must 
be  put  to  instant  death,  as  an  example  may  be  necessary.  Platoon 
officers  will  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  coolness  and  aim  of  their 
men  in  the  fire  ;  their  regularity  and  dressing  in  the  charge.  Tlie 
field  officers  will  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  whole.  Courage  and 
bravery  in  the  field  do  not  more  distinguish  the  soldier  than  humanity 
after  victory  ;  and  whatever  examples  the  savage  allies  of  our 
eoemies  may  have  given  us,  the  general  confidently  hopes,  that  the 
blood  of  an  unresisting  or  yielding  enemy  will  never  stain  the  weapons 
of  the  soldiers  of  his  column.  Property  must  be  held  sacred  ;  and 
BSf  soldier  who  shall  so  far  neglect  the  honor  of  his  profession  as  to 
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be  guiUy  of  plundering  the  inhabitants,  shall,  if  conricted,  be  poniahed 
with  death.  Bui  the  comraandiu^  general  assures  the  troops,  that 
should  they  capture  a  lar^e  quantity  of  public  stores,  he  will  use  hU 
beat  endeavors  to  procure  them  a  reward  from  his  government." 

As  soon  as  the  debarkation  commenced,  a  body  of  Dritish  grena- 
diers was  paraded  on  the  shore,  and  the  Glengary  Fenciblea,  a  local 
force  which  had  been  disciplined  with  great  care,  and  had  repeatedly 
proved  itself  fullr  equal  to  any  regular  force,  appeared  at  another 
point.  Large  bodies  of  Indiana  were  also  seen  in  different  directiona, 
while  others  filled  the  woods  which  skirled  the  shore.  General 
Sheaffe  commanded  m  person. 

Forayth*a  riflemen  were  the  first  to  land,  and  they  effected  their 
purpose  under  a  heavy  fire  of  rousquetry  and  rifles  from  the  Indiana 
and  British.  As  soon  as  the  fire  from  the  shore  commenced.  Major 
Forsyth  bad  ordered  his  men  to  rest  for  a  few  moments  upon  their 
oars,  and  return  the  fire.  At  this  moment  Pike  was  standing  upon 
the  deck  of  his  ship.  He  saw  the  pause  of  his  first  division,  and, 
impatient  at  the  delay,  exclaimed,  *'  I  can  stay  here  no  longer,  come, 
jump  into  the  boat  ;**  and,  springing  into  it,  followed  by  his  staff, 
was  immediately  rowed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire. 

The  infantry  had  followed  the  riflemen,  and  formed  in  platoons  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  shore.  General  Pike  took  the  command 
of  the  first  platoon  which  he  reached,  and  ordered  the  whole  to  pre- 
pare for  a  charge.  They  mounted  the  bank,  and  the  enemy,  after  a 
short  conflict,  broke  at  once,  and  fled  in  disorder  towards  the  works. 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  Forsyth^s  bugles  was  heard,  announ- 
cing his  success  at  another  point.  Its  effect  upon  the  Indians  was 
almost  electrical;  they  gave  a  horrible  yell,  and  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion . 

The  whole  force  being  now  landed  and  collected,  was  again  formed 
and  led  on  by  General  Pike,  in  person,  to  attack  the  enemy's  works. 
— They  advanced  through  the  woods,  and  after  carrying  one  bat- 
tery by  assault,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  moved  on  in  columns 
towards  the  main  works.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  soon  silenced 
by  our  artillery,  and  a  flag  of  surrender  was  expected,  when  a  terri- 
ble explosion  suddenly  took  place  from  the  British  magazine,  which 
had  been  previously  prepared  for  this  purpose.  Pike,  after  aiding  in 
removing  a  wounded  man  with  his  own  hands,  had  sat  down  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree  with  a  British  sergeant,  who  had  been  taken,  and  was 
employed  with  Captain  Nicholson  and  one  of  his  aids  in  examining 
the  prisoner.  The  explosion  was  tremendous  ;  an  immense  quantity 
of  large  stones  were  thrown  in  every  direction  with  terrible  force, 
and  scattered  destruction  and  confusion  around  among  our  troops 
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The  general,  his  aid.  Captain  Nicholson,  and  ihe  prisoner,  fell 
together,  all,  excepting  the  aid,  mortally  wounded.  General  Pike 
was  struck  on  the  breast  by  a  heavy  stone.  Shortly  after  he  rrceivcd 
the  blow,  he  said  to  his  woimded  aid,  "  I. am  mortally  wounded  ! — 
write  to  my  friend  Duanc,  and  tell  him  what  you  know  of  the  battle, 
ud  to  comfort  my  wife/*  In  the  same  broken  manner,  he  afterwards 
added  several  other  requests  relating  to  his  private  a^'airs. 

The  command  devolved  on  Colonel  Pearce,  of  the  16th  regiment 
of  infantry,  who  sent  a  flag  to  the  enemy,  demanding  an  immediate 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  stipulation  that  private  property  should 
be  respected,  was  the  only  condition  askod,  and  was  unhesitatingly 
granted.  The  British  general,  and  a  part  of  his  troops,  had  previously 
escaped. 

The  troops  were  instantly  formed  again  after  the  eiplosion,  and, 
as  a  body  of  them  passed  by  their  wounded  general,  he  said,  "  Pusli 
on,  brave  fellows,  and  avenge  yoar  general."  M'hile  the  surgeons 
were  carrying  him  out  uf  the  field,  a  tumultuous  huzza  was  heard 
from  our  troops  ;  Pike  turned  his  head  with  an  anxious  look  of 
inquiry;  he  was  told  by  a  sergeant,  "The  British  union  jack  is 
coming  down,  general — the  stars  are  going  up  !"  He  heaved  a  heavy 
figh,  and  smiled.  He  was  then  carried  on  board  the  commodore*8 
ship,  where  he  lingered  for  a  few  hours.  Just  before  he  breathed 
his  last,  tbe  British  standard  was  brought  to  him  ;  ho  made  a  sign 
to  have  it  placed  under  his  head,  and  expired  without  a  groan  I 

Hia  death  was  a  great  pubhc  misfortune. 


Z)a*th  ofOMi'tml  Ootrl'>5ta& 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  LEONARD  COVINGTON, 

HIS  gentlem&n  was  bom  in  tbc  atatG 
of  Maryland,  about  the  2Gth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1769.    His  ancMlry  was  highly 
respectable,  and  left  to  their  posterity 
a  valuable  landed  estate,  which  de- 
volved, at  the  decease  of  his  father, 
on  young  Covington.      His  father'* 
name  was  Levin,  and  the  subject  of 
this    memoir  was  the  elder  of  two 
sons.     In  his  native  slate,  he  received 
an  clcgnntfnglish  and  inathetitalical 
and  partial  Latin  education.  His  par- 
suit  in  life  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  designed  by  his  mother 
to  be  husbandry,  on  his  patrimonial  estate.     Bui  bis  inclination  led 
him  to  n  far  diflerent  pursuit — the  8cunce  of  war.    Defensive  warfare 
is  both  just  and  honourable;  the  study  of  the  art  is  equally  patriotic 
and  useful,  when  pursued  for  noble  purposes :  but  he  who  mnkes 
it  a  profession  through  life,  regardless  of  the  wi-Ifare  of  his  cnuntry. 
is  the  passive  slave  of  tyranny.     No  such  ignoble  feelings  animated 
Covington's  breast. 
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He  entered  the  army  with  a  cornet*8  commisflion  in  the  cavalry, 
shortly  after  iLe  defeat  of  General  St.  Clair,  by  the  Indians,  in  179  t, 
DPur  the  iMiami  villages.  In  the  action  with  (he  savagea  near  Port 
Recovery,  his  hravery  w;ifl  put  to  the  aevureel  trial.  His  horse  was 
»hot  under  him.  By  his  conduct  and  bravery  in  the  severe  action 
oil  the  Miami,  which  rolhiwed,  he  won  the  admiration  and  esteem  of 
bis  hrelhrrn  In  arms,  and  the  plaudits  of  hi»  general,  Aficr  General 
Wayne  bad  reduced  tlie  savages  to  submission,  Covington  resigned 
bis  post  in  the  jiniiy,  and  retired  to  his  farm,  occupying  himself  with 
u»rful  pursuits  of  civic  life.  The  high  estimation  in  which  be  was 
held  by  hi*  fellow  eiti/ens,  is  best  tested  by  the  various  stations  to 
which  their  stjfTrages  elevated  him.  lie  was  elected  to  a  sent  in  the 
senate  of  Maryland  ;  afterwards  to  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  congress  of  the  L'niled  States,  and  subsequently  was  appointed 
one  of  the  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
Slates.  IJeing  firmly  attached  to  republican  principles,  his  votes  and 
influence  were  not  lost  in  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  to  the  pre- 
•identia]  chair. 

Id  the  year  1809,  when  the  injuries  which  Great  Britain  was 
heaping  upon  his  country  gave  rise  to  the  embargo  law.  he  accepted 
a  Uculenant-coloners  commission  of  the  regiment  of  dragoons,  then 
the  only  one  iu  the  United  States  army.  In  consequence  of  his 
station  in  Louisiana,  he  formed  an  attachment  to  that  newly  acquired 
section  of  the  United  States,  and  purchased  a  plantation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  not  far  from  Natchez,  to  which  he  removed  his  family. 
in  the  increase  of  the  army,  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities 

ween  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain,  in  Ifil2.  be  was  pro- 
ed  from  a  colonel  of  home,  lo  the  rank  of  brigadier-gendnil,  and 
commanded  at  the  "Natchez  when  an  invasion  was  expected  in  that 
sectiau  of  the  Union.  When  the  storm  had  blown  over,  he  repaired 
lo  the  DurthL-rn  frontier  where  his  services  were  more  immediately 
wanted.  With  his  brigade,  he  set  out  with  General  Wilkinson  in  bis 
expedition  against  Montreal,  in  the  autumn  of  1613,  the  failure  of 
which  resulted  from  the  conduct  of  General  Hampton,  who  cv(\ded 
Ibc  consequences  by  an  early  resignation. 

In  the  battle  of  Williamsburg^,  General  Covington  with  his  brigade, 
was  ordered  in  conjunction  with  General  Swartwout,  to  outflank 
the  British  if  possible,  and  capture  his  artillery.  Covington,  while 
Tolurilarily  leading  a  detachment  of  his  brigade  to  a  charge,  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  three  days  afterwards.  He  was  buried 
with  military  honors  at  French  Mills,  at  a  place  now  called  Mount 
Coriiig;lon,  regretted,  beloved,  and  esteemed  by  the  whole  army. 
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BRIGADIER  GENERAL  JAMES  MILLER. 


^^:^1  ENERAL  MILLER  waa  born  April  25fli,  1776,  at  Peter- 
frK  ^  borougb,  Hillsborough  county,  N.  H.  He  was  destined  by 
^jra  his  father  foragricultural  pursuits, but  preferring  inlellectuil 
"  labor  ho  received  a  limited  education  at  the  district  school, 
and  afterwards  entered  Williams  College,  where  he  studied  law. 
After  commencing  practice,  h<^  continued  in  this  profession  until  the 
outrage  upon  the  Chesapeake,  when,  ihrough  the  solicitations  of  bis 
friends,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson,  [July  8,  1808,] 
as  major  in  the  fourth  regiment  of  regular  infantry.  He  remained 
in  Bosion  until  IS  1 1,  in  which  year  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  shortly  afterwords  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to 
Pittsburg.  He  subsequently  joined  the  army  of  Governor  Harrison, 
and  proceeded  with  tt  to  the  Tippecanoe  gronnd.  On  the  road  he 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Harrison,  which  was  afterwards 

successfully  defended  against  a  large  party  of  Indians,  by  Captain 
oil 


I 
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Taylor.  Severe  sickness  oMiged  him  to  remain  at  tliis  place,  during 
Uic  subsequent  movements  of  llie  army,  so  llmt  he  missed  the  batUe 
of  Tippecanoe.  He  ever  afterwards  enjoyed  I  he  friendship  of  the 
distinguished  man,  who  commanded  this  famous  expedition. 

When  the  main  army  of  the  Americans  under  General  Hull 
marched  toward  Detroit,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Miller  joined  it  at 
Urbana.  He  was  soon  afterwards  seat  from  Detroit  with  six  hun- 
dred men«  and  two  field  piec««  to  open  a  cummunicatwn  with  the 
settlements  on  the  Ohio.  On  iHc  road  be  wafi  attacked  by  several 
hundred  British  and  Indians  I*;d  by  Tecnmseh,  Walk-Jn-lhe-Waler, 
and  other  chiefs.  A  severe  conQict  ensued  in  which  the  enemy  were 
signally  defeated  and  drireo  into  the  neighboring  woods.  On  his 
return  to  the  main  army,  he  conducted  a  detachment  into  Canada, 
and  distinguished  himself  for  his  enterprise  and  gallantry. 

In  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  Colonel  Miller  performed  an  efficient 
part,  and  in  company  with  Colonel  Winfield  Scott  pursued  the  British 
tratil  repeatedly  recalled.  At  Queenstown  Heights  he  accomplished 
the  most  glorious  achievement  of  the  battle,  and  one  of  the  most 
glorious  of  the  war — that  of  carrying  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position 
where  most  of  their  batteries  were  jwsted,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  while  everything  was  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  night.  Ttw 
British  made  the  most  daring  charges  in  order  to  recover  their  guns, 
bat  they  were  each  time  driven  back  by  the  intrepid  colonel.  For 
hU  gallantry  at  Chippewa  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  In  the 
celebrated  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  he  assisted  in  the  sortie  which,  accord- 
ing to  General  Brown,  destroyed  by  mie  bourns  close  Bghting,  more 
than  a  month*s  hope  and  labor  of  the  enemy. 

Congress  rewarded  General  Miller  with  a  rote  of  thaoks,  and  a 
gold  medal,  inscribed  on  it  the  words  Chippewa,  Niagara  and  Erie, 
with  '  ril  try,*  the  coloneTs  answer  to  General  Brown,  when  asked  if 
he  could  take  the  British  batleries  at  Queenslown. 

After  the  war  General  Miller  was  njipointed  collector  of  the  port 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  at  which  place  he  now  resides. 


^ 
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BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  E.  PENDLETON  GAINES. 

ENERAL  GAINES  ia  one  of  thp  oldest  ofOcera  in  the 
army,  having  received  the  rank  of  ensign  of  the  lOlh 
infantry,  January  lOth,  1799.  He  was  bom  March  20th, 
1777, in  Culpepper  county,  Virginia,  aplace  at  that  time 
frequently  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare. 
Under  the  excellent  instructions  of  his  mother,  he  received  an  eailj 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  inte^ily  and  honor  which  have  so 
remarkably  distinguished  him,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  the  army 
and  society.  At  the  same  time  the  constant  watchfulness  and  activity 
required  by  the  life  of  a  settler,  in  a  neighborhood  infested  by  prowl- 
ing savages,  gave  him  that  hardiness  of  constitution*  which  was  after- 
wards so  nobly  devoted  to  his  country. 

From  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  regular  army,  antU  the 
war  of  1812,  he  continued  to  study  all  the  works  on  military  affairs 
•u 
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within  his  reach.  In  the  meanwhile  he  was  employed  as  a  sun-eyor 
in  the  rej^iment  of  Colonel  Butler,  and  performed  his  duties  with 
much  ability.  In  1804.  he  was  appointed  military  collector  of  the 
port  of  Mohile,  a  post  of  no  little  delicacy,  on  account  of  the  attitude 
of  Spain  towards  the  United  States  at  that  time.  About  two  years 
afterwards,  the  movements  of  Colonel  Burr  had  so  alarmed  govern- 
ment, that  the  president  issued  orders  lo  military  officers  in  the  west 
to  arrest  Iiim.  This  was  done  by  Gaines,  who  had  then  become 
captain;  and  for  his  promptness  and  activity  he  was  appointed  by 
President  JefTerson,  United  States  marshal.  The  details  of  the  trial 
of  Burr  are  too  well  known  lo  be  repeated.  He  was  acquitted,  and 
although  Gaines  had  acted  strictly  in  obedience  to  orders,  yet  he 
became  an  object  of  hatred  to  most  of  the  colonel's  numerous  and 
powerful  friends. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812,  General  Gaines  had  risen  by 
regular  gradation  lo  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  then  intrusted 
with  the  duties  of  adjutant-general,  and  appointed  to  the  north-west- 
ern army.  Sickness  prostrated  him  for  awhile,  hut  on  his  recovery 
he  joined  the  northern  troops,  and  accompanied  Generals  Brown  and 
Macomb  in  their  expedition  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  affair 
retulted  in  the  battle  of  Chrysller's  Fields,  [Nov.  11,  1813,]  when 
Colonel  Gaines  commanded  the  twenty-fifth  regular  regiment,  and 
acted  an  efhcient  part. 

Gaines  was  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
Then  Fort  Erie  was  captured  by  Generals  Ripley  and  Scott,  he  re- 
ceived cummnnd  of  that  post.  The  importance  of  his  office  was 
soon  to  he  proven.  Determined  to  recapture  the  fort  at  all  hazards, 
the  British  laid  siege  to  it  with  a  whole  brigade,  and  commenced 
[Aug\ist  5lh,  1814]  a  vigorous  cannonade.  Soon  after  reinforce- 
ments arrived  under  General  Drummond. 

On  the  nicht  of  the  I4th,  heavy  volleys  of  shot  and  shell  were 
poured  into  the  fort,  damaging  some  of  the  works,  and  exploding  a 
magasinc  with  fearful  report.  The  object  of  this  was  ffoon  apparent. 
The  night  was  unusually  dark ;  and  at  two  o'clock  next  morning 
trwre  than  two  thousand  picked  troops  moved  in  separate  columns 
to  assaolt  the  works.  The  right  column,  numbering  one  thousand 
three  hundred  men,  were  driven  back  with  immense  los^  numbers 
being  drowned  in  a  neighboring  lake.  They  twice  rallied,  but  were 
finally  repulsed.  The  other  column,  after  the  most  desperate  fight- 
ing, during  which  they  sncceedcd  in  parliaHy  entering  the  works. 
Were  defeated  at  oil  points,  and  drew  off  their  shattered  ranks  with 
the  loss  of  the  leaders,  Colonels  Scott  and  Drummond.  The  unex- 
pected explosion  of  a  magazine  increased  their  confusion.     The  loss 
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of  this  column  was  fivp  hundred  and  eighty-two,  of  whoi 
dred  and  twcnty-lwo  were  killed,  and  onp  hundredl  and  etghty-lw« 
prisoners.  In  this  assault  the  motto  of  tho  enemy  was,  **  No  qaart«[ 
to  the  Vankees,"  and  during  their  teinjwrary  occupation  of  part  ti 
the  fort,  they  slaughtered  all  within  reach,  undi?r  circumst 
savage  cruelty  which  would  disgrace  Indians. 

The  total  loss  of  the  British  in  this  aJfair,  was  about  one  th 
that  of  the  Americana  seventeen  killed,  iifty-aix  wounded,  and  ej 
captured. 

The  siege  and  bombardment  of  the  furt  continued  until  $«■ 
17lh,  when  General  Brown  deslroyed  the  enemy's  works  by  his 
liant  sortie.    Previous  to  this,  [August  28lh,]  General  Gaines 
teen  so  severely  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  ns  to  be 
pelled  to  retire  to  BulTalo.    For  his  heroic  defence,  be  was  brcvel 
miijor->reneral,  and  receive^l  the  thanks  of  Congress,  together  ni 
gold  medal,  commemorative  of  the  defence.     His  native  state, 
York,  and  Tennessee  also,  each  voted  him  a  fine  sword. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  General  (laines  was  ordered  to  the 
and  look  part  in  the  Seminole  campaign  of  IS  17.  This  war  was 
of  the  ulmoat  tediousncss.  affording  however  no  opportunity  fortbc 
display,  or  even  exercise  of  military  talents.  The  course  paraoed 
by  General  Jackson,  the  commanding  officer,  of  marching  in 
neutral  territory,  and  taking  possession  of  its  towns,  laid  him 
to  the  censure  of  government ;  but  as  Gaines  acted  as  a  suhordmsti' 
no  Idauic  could  be  attached  to  him.  Not  long  after,  the  latter 
cer  was  assigned  the  command  of  the  western  department. 

In  1S3S,  we  find  Gaines  marching  against  Black  Hawk,  whotff 
principal  village  he  entered  without  opposition.  When  the  Flor; 
war  broke  out,  (1835,)  he  was  near  New  Orleans,  and  immedi 
commenced  organizing  a  force  sufficient  for  the  suppression  of 
opposition.  With  this  army,  numbering  twelve  hundred  men.  hn 
proceeded  to  Fort  Brooke  on  Tampa  Bay,  where  he  arrived  in  Janu- 
ary, 1S36.  *Not  finding  the  enemy  in  the  neighlforhood.  as  he  had 
expected,  he  pushed  forward  with  all  speed  toward  their  count: 
While  crossing  the  Ouilblacuochie,  he  was  attacked  by  a  lar^ 
of  Indians,  whom  he  drove  buck.  The  attack  was  renewed  ii 
day  (February  fiSth.)  with  similar  success.  Being  encumbered 
wounded  and  baggage,  the  general  determined  to  hall  and  et 
breastwork.  This  was  assaulted  on  the  29th  by  a  large  body 
Indiana,  who  poured  in  a  continual  fire,  and  afterwards  set  on  fa* 
the  long  prairie  grass  around.  A  change  of  wind  saved  the  fort,  and 
the  Indians  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  General  Guines 
thirty-two  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  he  himself  was  shot  in 
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lip.  Skirmishes  followed  until  the  5th  of  March,  when  Oscpola  the 
Indian  leader,  requested  a  parley.  This  was  granted,  and  the  chiefs 
seemed  willing  to  lay  aside  hostilities ;  but  the  appearance,  during 
the  conference,  of  General  Clinch  from  Fort  Draoe,  with  reinforce- 
menls,  induced  the  belief  that  the  Americans  wished  to  surround 
them,  and  accordingly  they  fled  in  confusion. 

Shortly  after  this  transaction.  General  Gaines  was  informed  that 
government  had  appointed  General  Scott  to  supersede  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  retired  from  Florida. 

During  the  period  of  suspense  and  fear  which  followed  the  invest- 
iog  of  General  Taylor's  positions  by  the  Mexicans  in  1846,  General 
Gaines  summoned  a  large  volunteer  force,  for  the  relief  of  his  brother 
officer.  The  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May  relieved  Taylor  from 
embarrassment,  and  gave  occasion  to  government  for  criticising  the 
course  of  General  Gaines.  He  was  deprived  by  the  president  of  com- 
mand, and  summoned  to  Fortress  Monroe  for  trial  by  court  martiul. 
The  veteran's  defence  was  masterly,  displaying  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  civil  and  military  laws  of  the  counlry,  as  well  aa  o 
oratory  and  composiliou.  The  court  decided  thai  he  had  no  authority 
for  mustering  the  volunteers,  other  than  the  urgent  neoessity  of  the 
case  ;  but  complimented  his  patriotism,  and  recommended  thai  no 
further  proceedings  should  he  had  in  the  case.  General  Gaiues  was 
then  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  eastern  departmcut,  andhas 
his  head-quarters  at  New  York. 
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GOVEBNOR  ISAAC  SHELBY. 

SAAC  SHELBY  wa»  born  Decpmbcr  1  Uh,  1750,  neu 
Hager»town,  Mar>land.  His  father  waa  General  Eran 
8hothy,  a  native  of  Walcj',  but  who  came  with  hii 
fuUicr  to  America  when  but  a  boy,  and  settled  iq  iIib 
abovenientroDcd  colony.  The  constant  danger  to  which 
every  emigrant  was  then  exposed,  from  the  incuretiont 
of  the  Indiana,  made  his  lifi^  one  of  continued  activity 
aod  danger.  Nature  had  fitted  him  for  such  scenes. 
and  lie  soon  became  one  of  the  most  distingnished  in  rosistini?  and 
avenging  the  outrages  of  the  savages.  Soon  after  a  more  formidable 
foe  appeared,  and  the  colonies  became  involved  in  the  old  French  wu** 
The  horrors  of  that  terrible  period  are  familiar  to  all;  men  were 
called  from  their  pcacefiil  cottages,  not  to  face  a  regular  foo  in  regu- 
lar battle,  but  to  wander  through  wilds,  and  swamne,  and  foresle  in  vain 
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quest  of  a  few  straggling  savages,  who  perhaps  the  evening  before 
bad  fired  the  dwelling  of  their  neighbor,  nnd  butchered  ihe  inmates. 
In  auch  scenes  as  these  Shelby  won  for  himself  a  high  rcputatioa 
for  coolness.  Bravery,  and  unremitting  labor.  Before  the  war  ended, 
we  find  him  a  captain  of  rangers.  He  behaved  himself  handsomely 
in  the  expeditions  against  Fort  d«  Quesne,  and  in  l)ie  one  under 
Foibes  he  was  intrusted  wilh^the  command  of  the  advance.  Through- 
out his  sabsequcnt  career,  and  espccialty  in  the  revolulion,  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  his  country  in  a  maimer  creditable  to  himself,  and 
beneficial  to  it. 

The  education,  Uien,  of  young  Shelby,  like  that  of  most  other 
heroes  of  the  revolution^  was  derived  from  the  scenes  of  activity  and 
danger  around  hioi ;  and  although  sent  to  school  at  a  tender  age,  his 
attaiDmrnis  in  Irarning  do  nut  seem  to  have  advanced  further  than 
the  rudiments  of  a  pl.tin  English  education.  His  habits  and  charac- 
ter were  similar  to  those  of  his  parent.  Before  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old,  we  find  him  acting  as  deputy  sheriff  for  Frederick  county, 
an  office  which  he  seems  to  have  filled  with  ability.  Wlien  of  ago, 
he  removed  with  his  father  to  the  Western  Waters  of  Virginia,  be- 
yond the  Alleghany  mountains,  where  he  was  principally  engaged  in 
tending  cattle. 

Early  in  the  year  1774,  diflicuUies  took  place  among  the  north- 
western Indians,  in  consequence  of  their  ill-treatment  by  the  whites. 

Bveral  parlies  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  some  colonists  under 

Trsap  and  Grealhouse;  no  age  nor  sex  were  spared.  Among  the 
slain  were  some  relatives  of  the  distinguished  warrior,  Logan,  and  he 
immediately  determined  on  revenge.  Through  his  iiifluence  the 
Delawarcs,  Shawanese,  Cayugas  and  other  tribes,  united  in  an 
attack  upon  a  settlement  on  the  Muskingum,  where  one  man  was 
killed  and  two  were  taken.  On  the  reception  of  this  news,  the 
Virginia  legislature  ordered  the  raisin-;  of  three  thousand  troops, 
part  of  whom  were  to  act  on  the  Great  Kanhawa,  and  the  other 
against  the  settlements  more  remote.  The  first,  consialiiig  of  eleven 
hundred  men,  under  General  I^wis,  marched  to  Point  Pleasant, and 
eticamped  to  wail  ihe  arrival  of  Governor  Dunmore,  who  led  the 
other  division.  On  ihe  lOlh  of  October,  inlellignncc  reached  the 
general  that  a  large  body  of  Indians  was  rapidly  approaching,  and 
soon  aftf^r  a  rcconnoitering  party,  which  had  been  advanced  by  the 
commander,  was  driven  hack,  with  the  loss  of  Colonel  Lewi.'?, 
brother  of  the  general,  and  some  others.  Another  regiment  was 
now  advanced,  and  the  Indians  took  refuge  in  a  log  breast-work, 
from  whence  they  poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  provinciais.  A 
savage  combat   ensued,   which  lasted    till  late   in   the   afternoon, 


during  which  General  Lewis  lost  many  men,  including  Colonelt 
Field  and  Fleming.  The  Indinns  were  connmanded  by  Red  Bugle, 
Ixigan,  Cornstalk,  and  other  chiefs,  and  fought  with  such  det<>rTnined 
bravery  that  the  commander  found  it  necessary  to  throw  a  detach- 
ment in  tlieir  rear.  The  care  of  this  body  was  intrusted  to  Captain 
Shelby,  assisted  by  Captains  Stewart  and  Matthews.  He  attacked  the 
enemy  with  such  vigor  that  they  fled  in^ditimay  across  the  river,  sup- 
posing that  a  reinforcement  bad  arrived.  The  Americans  lost  fifty- 
five  killed,  and  eighly-seven  wounded  ;  the  loss  of  Ibc  Indians  was 
never  ascertained. 

Both  Isaac  Shelby  and  his  father  were  in  this  battle,  and  the  for- 
mer acted  as  lieutenant  in  his  parentis  company.  A  fortification  was 
subsequently  erected  on  the  ground,  and  the  defence  of  it  intrusted 
to  young  Shelby.  This  post  he  occupied  about  nine  months  when  it 
w^s  iloslroyed  liy  order  of  the  governor. 

JHKLBV,  was  a  warm  ndvocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonists  against  the  aggressions  of  the  mother 
country.  He  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and 
although  possessing  little  inlluence  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  yet  he  exerted 
himself  with  Ihem  in  a  manner  altogether  praise- 
worthy. In  1777  he  was  appointed  commissary  of  supplies 
for  a  large  body  of  militia,  which  though  an  arduous  task, 
was  performed  with  satisfaction  to  all.  He  was  also  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  back  settlements,  and  with  the 
provisions  of  a  treaty  soon  to  be  concluded  with  the  Cherokee  Indi- 
ans. In  tho^two  following  years  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  obtaining^ 
supplies  for  diHerent  portions  of  the  army,  when  he  acted  with  his 
usual  energy  and  sound  judgment. 

In  1780,  the  distressed  condition  of  the  southern  country,  madf 
the  services  of  every  true  patriot  doubly  valuable,  The  success  of 
Comwallis  and  his  oiTicers,  together  with  the  dissatisfaction  existing 
in  that  portion  of  the  Union,  caused  many  of  the  friends  of  Congress 
to  despair  of  uhimate  success.  A  fow  there  were  however,  whom 
no  misfortune  could  dampen,  no  danger  intimidate.  They  maintained 
the  conflict,  amid  swamps,  forests  and  mountains,  and  though  not 
obtaining  any  decisive  victor)',  tended  to  harass  the  enemy  and  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  opposition. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Colonel  Ferguson's  riflemen  bad  b«coiiM 
very  famous  for  their  success  against  American  scouting  parties,  and 
their  general  conduct  in  battle.  They  were  considered  the  bett 
marksmen  of  Cornwallis''s  army,  and  being  used  to  success,  cow 
•idered  themselves  as  iuvinciblc. 
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HIS  officer  wa»  detached  to  raise  a  royal 
miliiia  from  nmong  the  disaffected  inhabi- 
tants, and  was  so  active  and  siicccasfid  thai 
in  a  short  time  he  fmiud  hirnself  at  the  head 
of  (ihout  Iwrnly-fivp  hundred  men.  At  the 
same  time,  his  efforls  incited  corresponding 
exertion  among  the  friends  of  Congress,  and 
active  partisans  had  collected  a  small  force 
nnd  united  with  each  other,  to  act  as  circum- 
stances miglil  warrant.  ShWby  was  theu  in 
Virginia  ;  but  receiving  notice  of  these  move- 
ments he  exerted  himself  in  raising  a  small 
force,  with  which  he  marched  into  the  Caro- 
linas.  He  joined  the  camp  of  General  McDowell,  with  the  three 
hundred  men,  and  soon  after,  in  company  with  Lieutenant-Colonels 
Clarke  and  Sevier,  he  was  sent  to  attack  a  British  garrison  on  the 
Pacolel.  The  enemy  were  commanded  by  Captain  Patrick  Moore, 
and  occupied  a  strong  and  well  defended  fort.  Moore  surrendered 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  nearly  a  hundred  royalists,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  muskets,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

This  afTjiir  gave  renewed  energy  to  the  patriots  of  thai  quarter, 
and  oumbera  of  militia  joined  themselves  to  the  diflVrent  comman- 
ders. Colonels  Clarke  and  Shelby  hastened  on  toward  Ferguson^a 
force,  to  harass  his  movements  and  intercept  supphes.  Meanwhile 
Colonels  Campbell  of  Virginia,  Cleveland  and  McDowell  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Lacey,  Hill,  and  Hawthorn,  of  South  Carolina,  were 
actively  engaged,  in  the  same  enterprise.  Tho  diflicuUies  under- 
gone by  these  gallant  officers  ami  their  men  were  appalling.  **  Some 
of  them  subsisted,*'  says  Ramsay,  "for  weeks  together  without  tasting 
bread,  or  salt,  or  spirituous  liquors,  and  slept  in  the  woods  without 
blankets.  The  running  stream  quenched  their  thirst ;  at  night  the 
earth  afforded  them  a  bed,  and  the  heavens,  or  at  most,  the  limbs  of 
trees  were  their  only  covering.  Ears  of  com  or  pumpkins  thrown 
into  the  fire,  with  occasional  supplies  of  beef  or  venison,  killed  and 
roasted  iu  the  woods,  were  the  chief  articles  of  their  provisions. 

Some  attempts  of  the  British  officer  to  attack  Colonel  Shelby  at  B 
disadvantage  were  unsuccessful.  On  the  first  of  August  however, 
his  van  engaged  the  American  force  at  Cedar  Spring,  and  a  skirmish 
took  place  which  lasted  half  an  hour.  The  British  main  body  then 
approached  and  Shelby  and  Clarke  retreated,  with  about  fifty  prison- 
era.  A  rapid  pursuit  commenced,  but  the  enemy  were  bulHed,  and 
the  two  colonels  with  their  prisoners,  placed  beyond  danger. 
This  affair  gained  the  commendation  of  General  McDowell,  and 
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soon  after  Shelby,  Clarke,  and  Williams,  against  a  body  of  tones 
mounted  militia,  stationed  on  the  Knorcc  river.    On  the  I9th 
August,  after  riding  nil  nighl  lliey  enconntcrcd  a  party  of  Fori 
army  with  wliorn  thry  exchanged  shots,  and  a  few  were  killed 
both  aides.     The  colonels  were  ou  the  point  of  advancing,  wfa 
fanner   arrived  with  the    intcUiDgfnce,  that  on  the   prefiuus 
Ferguson    had    been  reinforced   hy   six   hundred    regulars, 
news    disconcerted    the    original    plan,    and    it    became    e<jui 
dangerous  to  advance  or  retreat. 

ATTAIN  INMAN  was  sent  with  Iwcnly 
men,  to  harass  the  enemy,  ftnd  the  r 
dcr  determined  to  construct  a  fort  of  I 
and  bruhh,  and  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Inman  eoon  became  engaged,  and  by  ao 
retreat  drew  ihe  whole  force  of  the  enemy  in  disc; 
after  him,  while  fondly  hoping  that  they  had  dcfe 
the  whole  American  force.  The  colonel  led  them  to  within  one 
dred  yards  of  ihe  log  fort,  when  the  next  moment  they  recciv 
heavy  fire  from  tlie  concealed  garrison.     A  fierce  battle  then  ensui 
and  the  Americans  were  driven  from  their  breastwork ;  but  at 
ciitical  moment,  the  Brilit^h  commander,  Innes,  their  last  survi 
officer,  was  shot  down,  together  with  the  leader  of  the  lories,  C 
tain  Hawsey,  and  the  enemy  broke  in  disorder.     They  were  pursi 
across  the  Enorec.     In  this  spirited  action  they  lost  one  hundreds 
fifty  wounded  and  captured,  and  sixty-three  killed.     The  Americaw 
had  four  killed   including  the  lamented  Captain  Inman,   and  n|fl 
wounded.     Among  the   latter   were   Colonel  Clarke   and  CapinR 
Clarke. 

As  soon  as  Ferguson  received  notice  of  this  defeat,  he  hurrieil 
on  his  whole  force  in  hope  of  overtaking  the  victors,  and  recovert 
the  prisoners.     The  party  hurried  to  their  horses,  and  were  on 
point  of  starting  on  another  enterprise,  when  an  express   reaci 
them  with  news  of  the  total  defeat  of  General  Gates  at  Camd 
and  urging  immediate  retreat,  as  the  British  were  maturing  plana 
to  cut  oil"  all  the  ]>arti8ati  corps.     Their  situation  was  now  one 
imminent  danger.     A  vastly  superior  enemy  was  before  nnd  hehi: 
men  and  horses  were  worn  down  by  excessive  labor  and  privai 
and  they  were  encumbered  with  prisoners.     Their  plan  was  » 
formed ;  they  resolved  to  retreat  by  the  mount&ins,  and  in  ord 
receive  as  little  interruption   as  possible  from  the  prisoners, 
divided   them  equally  among  the   parties,  ast^igninit   one  to  evi 
three  men.     They  marched  a  night  and  two  days  without  dismo' 
ing  for  a  single  moment,  while  the  army  of  Ferguson  were  clo 
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parsuil.  The  Americans  however  grained  the  mountains  and  were 
■afe.  The  pnsuuers  wtrre  secured,  and  Shelby  pushed  on  to  the 
Weelern  Waters  in  Virginia.  Baffled  of  the  fruits  of  his  toilsome 
march.  Fcr;giison  cstahllshed  himself  at  Gilbert-town,  and  issued 
proclumutions  agninst  the  rebels  of  the  surrounding  district.  Ke 
was  soon  to  feel  thai  the  spirit  of  opposition,  though  smothered,  was 
BOt  exlin^ished.  At  the  instigation  of  Shelby,  himself,  Sevier  and 
Campbell,  collected  aliout  one  thousand  men  at  Doe  Hun,  among 
the  Alleghanics,  and  determined  to  fall  upon  Ferguson  at  night.  On 
the  C6th  of  September  they  commenced  their  march,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  Colonels  Cleveland,  Lacey,  and  Williams,  with  sii  hundred 
men,  all  buruiug  lu  avenge  lute  outrages  of  the  tories.  By  tlic  recom- 
meuditliuii  of  Colonel  Shelby,  Colonel  Campbell  was  appointed 
commander;  and  immediately  set  out  with  nine  hundred  and  ten 
hone  men. 

NDOUBTEDLY  for   dovotcdness  to 

the  object,  and  unflinching  persever* 

ance,   this    pursuit    had.  few   equals 

duringthc war.  Agreat partoftlictimo 

*f  they  rode  through  rain  so  excessive,  as  to  com- 


pel the  men  to  wrap  their  clothing  around  their 
firelocks,  to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  the  powder ; 
and  although  within  convenient  distance  of 
several  bodies  of  tories,  they  did  not  turn  from 
tlieir  course  to  attack  them.  On  the  7th  of 
October,  1780»  they  came  up  with  Ferguson,  strongly  eiicam]>ed  on 
King's  Mountain.  He  had  taken  up  this  position,  preparatory  to 
attacking  Colonel  Clarke,  who  was  returning  from  an  unsuccessful 
assault  upon  -Augusta.  The  Americans  formed  themselves  iuto  three 
divisions  ;  the  right  was  Iird  by  Sevier,  and  included  the  companiea 
of  McDowell  and  Winston;  the  left  by  Cleveland,  and  the  centre 
by  Campbell  and  Sholby.  When  near  the  enemy,  the  whole  force 
dismounted,  and  the  right  wing  marched  to  the  attack,  while  the 
remaining  columns  took  a  circuitous  route  in  order  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy  at  different  points.  Cleveland's  men  opened  a  galling  fire 
from  beliind  trees,  but  were  furiously  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and 
compelled  to  give  way.  At  this  moment,  Colonel  Shelby  opened  his 
fire,  also  from  among  trees ;  Ferguson  met  lliis  new  danger  with 
Qnabaken  foriiludc,  and  the  colonel  was  obliged  to  retire.  Campbell 
had  DOVP  gained  the  summit,  and  opened  with  deadly  effect,  but  was 
also  forced  from  his  position.  The  whole  American  force  then 
returned  together  and  the  battle  raged  with  great  fury  for  nearly  an 
hour.     Ferguson  then  received  a  ball  and  fell  dead;  and  soon  after 
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the  enemy  beat  a  parley.     Terms  were  iramediately  adopted,  and  the 
whole  forco  became  prisoners  of  war. 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  afTnir  was  three  hondrpd  killed  and 
wounded,  and  one  hundred  regulars,  and  sewn  hundrrd  royalists 
taken.  The  Americans  losl  about  aiicty.  Colonel  Williams  of  South 
Carnlina,  a  most  active  and  esteemed  officer,  was  killed.  Fifteen 
hundred  muskets  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors. 

The  nt^ws  of  this  important  event,  filled  the  patriots  of  the  aoutb 
with  exultation,  and  tended  to  atone  in  a  small  degree  for  thf  defeat 
of  Gates.  The  lejjislature  of  North  Carolinu  voted  their  thanks  to 
the  men  and  ofliccrs,  together  with  a  sword  to  each  of  the  latter. 

A  large  share  of  the  glory  of  this  battle  is  justly  due  to  Colonel 
Shelby,  not  only  for  his  undaunted  courage  and  general  good  con- 
duct while  before  Ferguson,  but  inapmuch  as  its  plan  originated  with 
him.  He  is  also  said  to  have  suggested  the  detaching  of  Morgan 
from  the  main  army,  which  advice  was  followed  by  General  Greene, 
and  resulted  in  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens. 

'HKN  Ijord  Cornwallis  had  been  driven  into 
Virginia  by  General  Greene,  the  latter  officer 
ordered  Colonel  Shelby  to  march  from  the 
Western  Waters  with  five  hundred  riflemen,  in 
order  to  join  Marion,  and  assist  in  cutting  ofl* 
the  anticipated  retreat  of  his  lordship  through 
North  Carolina.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1781.  Shelby  joined  the  American  geuer&I, 
but  the  fall  of  Yorklown  soon  after  changed  the  proposed  plan,  and 
Marion  was  ordered  to  the  south.  At  this  lime  the  British  held  a 
Istrong  post  near  Monk's  Corner,  but  where  a  number  of  Hessians 
were  understood  to  be  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  In  order  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  this  circumstance,  Marion  delacbcd  Colonel  Mayhem  with  s 
strong  body  of  dragoons,  who  were  ordered  to  push  their  operationi 
with  ^Hgor,  as  the  army  of  the  enemy  were  within  a  few  miles. 
Shi'Ihy  was  the  second  in  command.  On  arriving  before  the  enemy, 
the  colonel  ascertained  that  the  disaffected  soldiers  had  been  sent  (0 
Charleston.  The  British  regulars  surrendered.  This  was  the  Ifiit 
active  service  performed  by  Colonel  Shelby  during  the  Revolution. 
He  obtained  leave  to  attend  the  North  Carolina  assembly,  ahu  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  independence  by  Great  Brituin  soon  lennt- 
Dated  the  war. 

While  a  member  of  the  assembly,  he  gave  repeated  proofs  of  Ic^I 
and  diplomatic  ability,  and  was  appointed  on  several  important  con- 
mittees.     ^Vhen  the  war  closed,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Cnptaia 
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Nathaniel  Hart,  and  settled  in  Kentucky,  lie  assisted  at  the  con- 
veution  which  separated  that  lerrilory  from  Virginia,  and  the  one 
that  formed  a  constilulion  ;  and  was  elected  the  first  governor  of 
Kentucky. 

From  thia  period  until  the  war 
of  1812,  Governor  Shelby  sel- 
dom appears  on  the  stnge  of  pub- 
lic events.  At  that  lime  he  was 
recalled  from  retirement  by  a 
second  election  to  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate  of  the  state. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  try- 
ing period  of  his  life  ;  the  west- 
ern frontier  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  wiis  bordered  by  tribes  of 
hostile  Indians,  urged  on  to  deeds 
of  barbarism  by  Tecumseh  and 
British  emissaries,  and  safe  from 
retaliation  in  impenetrable  for- 
ests. It  was  the  duty  of  the 
governor  to  defend  this  territory, 
lo  tlo  which  an  army  was  to  be 
raised  immediately  from  among 
men  who  had  never  been  in  battle,  and  bad  no  knowledge  of  military 
operations.  Notwithstanding  these  diflicuUies,  the  governor  assidu- 
ously labored  at  his  difficult  task,  and  although  still  further  embar- 
rassed by  the  surrender  of  General  Hull,  he  succeeded  in  organizing 
an  army  of  four  thousand  men,  with  which  he  marched  in  person 
into  Canada.  He  fought  under  General  Harrison  at  the  Thames, 
where  his  conduct,  notwithstanding  hia  advanced  age,  elicited  the 
greatest  applause.  **  The  venerable  governor  of  Kentucky,"  aays 
Harrison,  in  his  oflicial  despatch,  "  at  the  age  of  sixty-six*  pre- 
serves all  the  vigor  of  youth,  the  ardent  zeal  which  distinguished 
him  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  undaunted  bravery  which  be 
manifested  at  King's  Mountain."  And  again,  "  In  communicating 
lo  the  President  my  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  who  served 
under  my  command,  I  am  at  a  loss  bow  lo  mention  that  of  Governor 
Shelby,  being  convinced  that  no  eulogium  of  mine  can  reach  his 
merits.  The  governor  of  an  independent  Mate,  greatly  my  superior 
in  years,  in  experience,  and  in  military  character,  he  placed  himself 
under  my  command,  and  was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  zeal  and 
activity,  than  for  the  promptitude  and  cheerfulness  with  which  he 
obeyed  my  orders."     In   President  Madison's   annual  message  of 
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December  7th,  1613,  lie  says,  "Thift  result,  [the  victory  of  tfao 
Thamea,]  is  sigually  liouorable  to  Major-Gf:Dcral  Harrison,  by  vrhoac 
Diititiiry  lalcnta  it  was  prepared,  and  lo  llic  spirit  of  ibe  volunteer 
militia,  equully  brave  and  patriotic,  who  bore  an  interesting  pari  in 
the  scene ;  more  Hspecially  lo  the  chief  magistrate  of  Kentucky,  at 
the  head  of  them,  whose  heroism,  signalized  in  the  war  which 
cstablwhed  llie  independence  of  his  country,  sought,  at  an  advanced 
age,  a  share  in  hardships  and  battles  for  maintaining  its  rights  and 
ils  safety.** 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  lo  private  life,  and  for  ahoiii 
three  years  lived  in  domestic  seclusion.  He  thought  proper  to  decline 
Ihe  oflice  of  secretary  of  war,  tendered  to  hint  at  the  accession  of 
President  3lonrue,  but  was  subsequently  engaged  with  General  Jack- 
son in  negotiating  the  "Chickasaw  treaty,"  by  which  the  posses- 
sions of  that  tribe,  west  of  tlic  Tennessee,  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States. 

Govcnior  Shelby  died  on  the  ISlh  of  July,  1826,  at  the  age  of 
sevenly-iiix.  His  disease  was  apoplexy ;  but  he  had  been  for  some 
years  afllicted  by  lauieoess,  resulting  from  a  paralytic  attack. 


GENERAL  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 


IHE  observation,  that  ingratitude  is  the  sin  of  republics, 
does  not  apply  to  the  United,  States.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  disposition  in  our  countrymen  to  reward 
with  the  highest  honors  those  who  have  distini^ished 
hemselves  by  hard  service  in  their  cause.  In  more 
le  instance  they  have  sought  out  those  who  had  won  distinc- 
,  defence  of  the  state,  in  the  p^lorious  and  heroic  epochs  of  their 
ff  for  ihc  purpose  of  conferring  upon  them  high  honors  and 
and  this  too,  long  after  the  period  of  danger  had  passed. 
\  La  Fayette  visited  our  shores,  nearly  half  a  century  after  he 
ought  by  the  side  of  Washington,  the  gratitude  of  the  republic 
"ound  to  be  still  warm ;  and  twenty-seven  years  subsequent  to 
brilliant  military  action,  General  Harrison  was  receiving,  in 
plantations  which  summoned  him  to  the  first  office  in  the  nation, 
iirance  that  his  countrymen  did  not  prove  ungrateful, 
imin  Harrison,  the  father  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  was 
ihemost  distinguished  patriots  of  the  revolution.  When  John 
bk  was  elected  president  of  Congress,  and  modestly  hesitated 
3me  that  important  station,  it  was  Benjamin  Harrison  who 
d  him  with  a  gentle  force  in  the  presidential  chair,  exclaiming, 
rill  show  mother  Britain  how  little  wo  care  for  her,  by  making 
achusctts  man  our  president,  whom  she  has  excluded  from 
by  public  proclamation."  In  fact,  Harrison,  acting  in  the 
'those  times  of  disinterested,  self-sacrifice,  postponed  his  own 
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prrteiisioiis  in  favor  uf  Hancock.  His  name  is  enrolled  for  immor- 
tality among  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independoncc.  At  a 
subsequent  pfriod,  as  governor  of  Virginia,  he  exerted  all  the  ener- 
gic!)  of  his  powerful  mind  tn  applying  Iho  resources  of  that  great  state 
to  tlie  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 

Williiim  Henry  Harrison,  third  son  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  bom 
at  Berkley,  in  Charles  City  county,  Virginia,  ou  the  9th  of  Febniary, 
1773,  and  educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College.  His  father  died 
in  1791 ;  and  having  expended  his  fortune  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try during  the  revolution,  he  left  his  children  little  inheritance,  save 
the  example  of  his  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty.  Dependent  on  his 
own  exertions  for  support,  young  Harrison  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine  ;  but  before  long,  hostilities  uf  the  Indians  in  the 
norlh-vvcst  breaking  out.  he  determined  to  relinquish  his  professional 
pursuits,  and  dedicate  his  life  to  the  defence  of  bis  country.  This 
iuclinution,  resisted  by  his  guardian,  Robert  Morri?,  was  heartily 
approved  by  Washington,  the  intimate  friend  of  hia  fiithur,  and  then 
President  of  the  United  Statea.  He  fully  appreciated  the  generous 
motives  of  Harrison,  and  gave  him  a  commission  as  ensign  of  artil- 
lery in  the  troops  destined  to  operate  on  the  Ohio. 

The  service  in  which  Harrison  now  engaged  was  arduous  and 
unpromising.  The  territory  which  had  become  the  theatre  of  war, 
was  filled  with  hostile  savages,  incited  to  every  atrocity  of  barbarous 
warfare  by  their  allies,  the  British,  who,  in  utter  contempt  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  termination  of  the  rero- 
lution,  still  held  possession  of  numerous  military  posts  within  our 
territory,  and  alTorded  shelter,  protection,  and  supplies,  to  the  Indiani 
who  were  devastating  our  defenceless  frontier.  Between  1783  and 
1789,  it  is  estimated  that  fifteen  hundred  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  killud  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  property  plundered  or  destroyed. 
The  war  which  had  now  formally  commenced  had  hitherto  been  most 
disastrous  for  the  United  States.  General  Harmar  had  been  defeated 
and  his  army  dispersed.  General  St.  Clair,  with  a  still  larger  force, 
suffered  a  no  less  calamitous  defeat,  by  the  confederate  Indians  under 
Little  Turtle.  The  whole  country  was  filled  with  consternation  :  and 
many  who  would  have  readily  engaged  to  serve  against  a  civiUzed 
enemy,  shrunk  from  exposure  to  the  rifle  and  tomahawk  of  the  mer- 
ciless Indian. 

At  this  juncture,  General  Anthony  Wayne,  who  had  sigoalited 
liimself  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  performed  during  th« 
revolutionary  war,  was  selected  by  Washington  to  organize  and  com- 
mand a  new  army  for  the  defence  of  the  north-western  frontier 
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Bat^,]ii  at  tit  V!i%v\i 

ITS  exercMea,  toiUome  mnrcbe«,  incessant  watching;,  and  hard 
ihe  way,  and  peril  in  the  field,  were  the  lot  of  the  troops  led 
arne  to  retrieve  the  tonsng  of  his  predecessors,  and  deJiver  the 
vest  frofu  the  horrors  of  Aavag<i  warfare, 
uch  a  service,  al  the  age  of  eighteen,  did  Harrison  commence 
hu  brilliant  career.     On  receiving  bis  conimi.sdion,  he  hacitened  to 
join  his  regiment  at  Fort  Wiishinglon,  (on  ihe  present  site  of  Cin- 
cafloati,}  where  he  arrived  just  after  the  defeat  of  ^t.  Clair. 

Jo  his  first  service^  th*  command  of  an  escort  to  Fort  Hamittont 
he  displayed  ao  much  ability,  as  to  elicit  the  wamn  commendation  of 
St.  Clair 

Id  1792,  Harrison  was  promoted  (c  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and 
on  joining  the  le^oo  under  General  Wayne,  was  selected  by  him  as 
an  aid-de-camp. 

WajTw's  army  left  Piltabtirg  late  in  1792,  proceeded  to  Jjegion- 
Tille,  thence  to  Fort  Washington,  and  finally  to  Greenville,  towards 
the  Miami.  Negotiations  for  peace  had  gone  on  meanwhile  without 
results. 

Oo  the  20th  of  Angurt,  1794,  the  army  of  Wayne  met  the  com- 
bined force  of  hostile  Indians,  and  a  cousideraUe  number  of  the 
lolunteen  and  Detroit  militia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  in  the 
Ytcinity  of  the  Brilish  post  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  gained  a 
briUiant  and  decisire  victory.     Harrison^s  conduct  in  this  battle  wa« 
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noticed  witb  approbation  in  the  generarB  official  despatch  to  the 
president ;  »nd  hi»  bravery  in  rallying  the  troops  to  battle  is  remem- 
bered by  the  volcrans  who  still  survive  that  wcll-foughl  field.  This 
battle  terminated  the  war,  and  occiiaiuned  the  surrender  of  the 
frontier  posts  in  our  territory  so  long  held  by  Oresl  Britain.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  however,  Harrison,  who  had  bern  advanced  to  the 
rank,  of  captain,  wus  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Wafrhingtoni  with 
discrflionar)'  powers,  implying  ihe  ronfideuce  of  his  commander, 
and  Milh  various  ditBcult  duties  arising  out  of  the  Elill  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country.  While  in  this  eomuiand,  Captain  H;ir- 
rison  married  the  daughter  of  John  Cleaves  Syaimt-s,  llie  founder 
of  the  Miami  sctllenients.  a  lady  who  was  liis  estimable  companion 
through  lifu,  and  who  still  lives  to  witness  the  veneration  in  which 
his  memory  is  held. 

On  the  death  of  General  Wayne,  in  1797,  Harrison,  perceiving 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  war  had  passed,  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  army,  and  was  immediately  appointed  secretary  of  the  North* 
Western  Territory.  In  this  situation  be  had  ample  opportunities  of 
becoming  famili:ir  with  the  characters,  wants  and  wishes  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  were  settled  on  the  border. 

On  the  2d  December,  1799,  Harrison  tool  his  seat  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  the  delegate  of  the  Nnrth-Westem 
Territory.  The  service  which  in  this  station  he  rendered  to  the 
whole  western  country,  deserves  to  be  remembered.  It  forms  a 
part  of  the  chain  of  evidence  by  which  it  is  clearly  proved  thai  he 
was  always  a  true  republican,  a  firm  friend  of  popular  rights.  Tfaft 
mode  of  tM-llmg  the  public  lands  at  that  time,  interposed  n  moneyed 
speculator  between  the  settler  and  the  government ;  since  the  small- 
est lots  ever  sold  by  the  government,  except  in  peculiar  situatiotis, 
consisted  of  four  thousand  acres.  Harrison  introduced  and  procured 
the  passage  of  a  law  which  provided  that  the  public  lands  should  Im 
offered  at  public  sale  in  half  sections  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres;  that  lands  not  bid  off  at  public  sales  should  remam  for  pri- 
vate entry  at  the  minimum  government  price ;  and  that  for  the  con- 
venience of  settlers,  land  offices  should  be  opened  in  the  region  of 
the  sales.  How  far  this  act.  which,  after  the  ancient  fashion  of 
naming  a  law  af^er  its  proposer,  should  be  called  the  HARRtsoN 
Law,  has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
western  country,  the  western  people  well  understand.  They  know 
that  it  was  the  comer-stone  of  their  prosperity.  In&tead  of  rellde^ 
ing  the  mass  of  the  people  the  tenants  of  great  proprietors,  as  tin 
old  system  would  have  done,  it  has  rendered  almost  F.\BTy  mtai  ■ 
freeholder  i  and  the  freeholders  thus  enfranchised  by  Harrison,  wen 
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ftftcrwartls  the  patriot  solJicr  who  assisted  him  to  defend  the  soil 
which  he  had  thus  enabled  ihcm  to  own. 

On  ihe  division  of  the  Norlh-Wnstern  Territory,  hy  which  the  new 
territory  of  Indiana  was  created,  the  Presidrnl  of  the  Ignited  States, 
inlluenccd  by  the  high  character  of  Hiirnson  for  abihty  and  integrity, 
as  woU  as  by  bia  well-oariied  popularity,  appointed  him  its  governor. 
He  fnteri'd  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  this  ofHce  in  ItlOO.  The 
DCW  territory  embraced  the  whole  region  since  divided  into  Indiana, 
llljuoiB  nod  Wisconsin;  and  Louisiana  and  Michigan  were  at  one 
time  appended  to  it.  As  there  was  no  legislHtnre,  all  the  functions 
of  government  were  of  course  devolved  on  the  executive  ;  and  well 
did  Harrison  acquit  himsidf  in  this  immeasurably  important  and 
difficult  station.  The  country  was  hut  thinly  settled,  and  the  In- 
dianSf  naturally  disposed  to  he  restless  and  jealous,  were  kept  in  a 
ktate  of  per[Mtual  irritation  by  the  agents  of  the  British  government, 
who  supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition  as  well  as  ardent 
Kpiritfl,  and  wore  constantly  inciting  them  to  murder  and  plunder  in 
the  territory  of  the  United  Slates.  Against  such  a  system  the  paciBc 
attempts  of  our  government  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  savages 
could  avail  but  little.  With  the  country  in  such  a  state,  the  office 
of  governor  was  one  which  required  consummate  prudence,  ability 
and  decision  of  character;  but  as  if  its  duties  were  not  sufficient  to 
call  forth  the  utmost  energies  of  Harrison,  Mr.  Jefferfion,  in  1803, 
appointed  him  also  general  and  sole  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Indian  tribes  nf  the  north-west  on  the  subject  of  their  lands  and 
boundaries. 

la  this  latter  capacity  he  concluded  thirteen  important  treaties 
with  the  difTereot  tribes,  and  obtained  cessions  on  the  most  advao- 
tageous  terms,  of  not  less  than  sixty  millions  of  acres  of  lands, 
embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  north-west.  By 
one  of  these  treaties  he  obtained  for  the  United  States  fifty-one 
million  acres  of  land  at  once— the  largest  tract  ever  ceded  to  our 
government  in  a  single  treaty. 

By  concluding  these  treaties,  he  also  for  a  long  time  successfully 
reBiKted  the  machinations  of  the  British  agents  to  embroil  our  people 
with  the  savages;  and  taught  the  latter  to  respect  his  firmness, 
moderation  and  integrity. 

The  pacific  policy  of  our  government  towards  the  Indians,  main- 
tained M  a  period  when  the  British  agents  were  constantly  stimulating 
the  Indians  to  make  aggressions  on  the  people  of  the  north-weal. 
xondcred  the  situation  of  (Governor  Harrison  a  roost  difficult  and 
trying  one. 

The  approach  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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Th»  prophet 

warrior,  negotiator  and  orator. 


Sl.tes  was  easily  foreseen  bj 
the  more  inleltigent  Indians, 
in  the  increattfJ  paroestness 
and  boldaest  with  which  the 
Uritish  agculs  urged  them  lo 
open  hostitilicB.  Two  of  them 
required  no  urg-iug.  They  were 
the  celebriitcd  Tecumseh  and 
his  twill  brother,  the  Prophet. 
These  Shavranese  chiofs  had 
been  engaged,  since  1806,  in 
forming  a  comhinalioD  of  alt 
the  wcstcru  tribes,  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  western  aet- 
tlemenltt.  Tecumseh  was  an 
extraordinar)'  man.  To  great 
energy,  sagacity,  and  boldness 
of  character,  he  added  the  ac> 
complishments  of  a  first  rate 
His  brother,  Ol-li-warcbi-ca,  called 
the  Prophet,  though  far  bis  inferior  in  courage  and  ability,  wae  able 
lo  render  the  most  rflJciont  aid  to  Tecumseh's  designs,  in  hiii  charac- 
ter o{  medicine  man,  which  being  supposed  by  the  Indians  lo  confer 
supernatural  powers  and  inspired  authority,  gave  him  unbounded 
influence  over  their  uninformed  and  superstitious  minds.  The  turbu- 
lent and  daring  outcasts  from  various  tribes,  repaired  in  multitudes  to 
the  rendezvous  which  they  had  established  on  the  Wabash,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe,  which  was  called  the  Prophet's  Town. 
Hero  their  warhke  designs  were  concocted  and  matured  ;  and  hence 
Tecumseh  went  forth  on  his  periodical  missions  to  the  various  Iribot 
to  gain  their  co-operalion  in  the  intended  attack  on  our  whole  north- 
western frontier.  Among  the  pretexts  for  war  which  he  urged,  was 
the  doctrine  that  all  the  lands  in  North  America  were  the  common 
property  of  all  the  tribes,  and  that  no  sale  of  any  part  could  be  valid 
without  the  consent  of  all — an  ingenious  sophistry,  but  evidently  <rf 
British  rather  than  Indian  origin.  At  any  rate,  it  afforded  Tecumseh 
a  pretext  for  interfering  with  every  Indian  treaty,  and  defeating  oil 
the  efr<irts  of  General  Harrison  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  frontiers. 
When  the  treaty  of  Port  Wayne  look  place,  Tecumseh  was  absont, 
and  on  his  return  he  threatened  with  denth  some  of  (he  chiefs  who 
had  signed  it.  Hereupon,  Governor  Harrison  dispatched  a  message 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty,  and  inviting 
him  to  come  to  Vincennes  and  exhibit  his  pretensions ;  assuring  him 
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that  if  they  were  valid,  the  land  acquired  by  the  treaty  should  he 
given  up  or  ample  compensation  made  for  it. 

Tecumseh  accepted  the  invitation,  but  treacherously  brought  with 
him  four  hundred  armed  wnrriors,  iri.stcad  of  thirty,  as  directed.  At 
the  council  he  claimed  for  all  the  Indiana  of  the  country,  a  common 
right  to  all  the  land?  in  it ;  dcnit'd  the  right  of  any  Iribe  to  sell  any 
portion  of  it  without  the  consent  of  all,  and  pronounced  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Wayne  null  and  void.  Harrison  replied,  that  when  the  whites 
came  to  this  continent,  they  found  the  Miamis  in  occupation  of  all 
the  country  of  the  Wabash,  nt  which  lime  the  yhawancst*  dwelt  in 
Georgia,  from  whence  Ihry  wrre  driven  by  ihe  Creeks;  that  the 
Miamis  had  consulted  their  own  interest,  as  ihey  had  a  right  to  do, 
in  selling  their  own  lands  on  terms  satisfactory  to  themselves  ;  and 
that  the  Shawanese  had  no  right  to  come  from  a  distant  country, 
and  undertake  to  control  thn  Miamis  in  the  disposition  of  their  own 
properly,  ^icarcely  wcrR  tiiesn  words  interjtreted,  when  'IVcuniseh 
fiercely  exclaimed,  "  It  is  fiilse  !"  and  skiving  a  signal  lo  his  wurrlors, 
they  sprang  to  their  feet  and  raised  their  weapons,  while  Tecumseh 
continued  to  address  the  Indians  in  it  loud  voire  and  with  violent 
gestures.  At  this  criticul  moment  llic  courage  and  decision  of  Har- 
rison prevented  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  horror.  He  rose  immedi- 
ately and  drew  h's  ?word  ;  but,  restriiiniii";  hi»  guards,  he  calmly,  but 
authoritativily.  told  Tecumseh,  th;it  "he  was  a  hjxd  man,  that  he 
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would  have  no  furtlKT  talk  with  hitn ;  arid  t  hal  he  must  returs  to  bit 
camp  and  lake  his  departure  from  the  •eltlem^'iii  '       '        and 

with  that  the cooiicil  was  dissolved  ;  and  Trruii^  on, 

awed  by  the  courage  and  decision  of  Harriaon,  withdrew  in  tileocv. 

The  next  morning,  Teciimsch,  percei  ■  '     '     • 

a  man  asvigilunl  and  bold  as  himself,  n]"      _ 
lie  had  uQered,  itnd  requested  Another  conference.     In  the  *t 
council  he  behaved  will)  greater  modenilton,  and  told  th« 
that  white  men  (Brilish  agents,  tindoubtetHy.)  had  ftd^i*c<I 
as  he  bad  done,  and  that  he  was  dotennined  to  marotain  ui 
boundary.     This  the  governor  said  he  would  report  to  tlit  prrsi 
and  the  council  ended.    Governor  Harrison  iht-n  wcul  to  Tccu 
camp,  attended  only  by  an  interpreter.  He  was  coorlcouBly  re<tiveJ : 
but  Iho  chief  uould  not  recede  from  his  demands;  rfnd  a« 
not  yet  ready  to  commence  hostilities,  the  matter  rested  h« 
while. 

As  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  tTnited  Slalei  bee: 
probable,  the  boldness  of  the  Indians  increased.  Marauding  exped^ 
lions  and  murders  on  the  frontiers  became  more  and  more  freqi 
till  Governor  Harrison  was  directed  to  move  with  an  arnied 
towards  Tippecanoe,  the  centre  and  head-quarters  of  all  (he 
trig-ues,  where  a  thousand  hostile  Indians  were  assembled  whom 
was  directed  to  disperse.  His  force  was  about  nine  hundred 
militia  and  voluhteera  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  and  United 
troops,  whom  he  had  carefully  drilled  and  trained  for  the  peci 
kind  of  service  which  such  a  war  required.  He  marched  from 
Harrison,  on  the  Wnbash,  October  20,  1811.  As  he  was  order^ 
to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  the  Indians  were  left  to  choose 
own  time  for  the  attack.  In  conformity  with  the  uniform  poh 
our  government,  he  was  required  to  attempt  conciliation,  and 
same  time  to  be  ready  for  resistance  to  any  hostile  movement  oi 
p^irt  of  the  Indians.  To  prevent  surprise,  he  hiid  out  a  wagon 
on  one  bank  of  the  Wabash,  which  led  the  Indians  to  expect 
would  pa.ss  on  that  sitlc  ;  and  then  suddenly  chancing  his  route, 
crcsst'd  to  the  other  bank,  and  thus  mardied  to  the  Prophet's  To; 
without  interruption.  He  arrived  on  the  6lh  of  November, 
offers  of  peace  were  rejected  with  insult.  Urged  by  his  offical 
attack  the  town,  his  deference  to  the  orders  he  had  received  to 
only  on  the  defensive,  induced  him  to  persevere  in  his  paci6c  c 
so  long  as  any  possibility  remained  of  the  Indians  complying 
the  demands  of  government.  .\t  Icnjk'lh  the  prophet  sent  three 
dians  to  propose  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  a  meeting  the 
day  to  a:;ree  upon   the  terms  of  peace.     Rut   Harrison   knew 
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treachcroiis  character  of  his  enemy,  and  was  not  thrown  ofT  hia 
^ard.  The  best  spot  in  the  neighborhood  for  resieting  a  night 
attack  was  chosen  for  an  encampment ;  the  men  lay  upon  ihcir  arms 
all  night ;  and  nvery  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 
Just  before  dawn,  on  the  momino;  of  the  7lh,  while  the  governor  was 
coDversin;;  with  his  aid»,  awaiting  the  sig^niil  for  the  Ironps  to  turn 
oat,  one  of  th«  sentinels  gave  the  alarm  by  firing  his  piece,  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  war-whoop,  and  a  desperate  charge 
gLthe  left  flaiik. 

^^^  that  point,  the  gunrd  giving  way,  the  charge  of  the  savages  was 
froVived  by  tbc  united  regulars  and  volunteers  under  Captains  Bar- 
ton and  Ouiger,  in  the  renr,  who  rose  ready  armed,  formed  in  their 
appointed  posts,  and  gallantly  8too<1  their  ground.  ITpAJfee  first 
alarm,  the  governor  mounted  his  horse  and  proceeded  t^pie  point 
of  att;ick.  and  finding  the  line  weakened  there,  ordered  up  two  com- 
panies from  the  rear  ccolro  lo  reinforce  it.— .Meanwhile,  the  camp 
fiffts  had  been  extinguished  so  as  not  to  afford  light  to  the  Indians. 
As  the  governor  rode  across  the  camp,  Major  Joseph  IT.  Davies,  of 
Kentucky,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  west,  asked  permis- 
sion to  charge  a  body  of  Jndians.  concealed  behind  some  trees  near 
the  left  of  the  front  line.  In  attempting  this  bnive  exploit  be  fidT,  pn 
did  also  Colonel  Isaac  White,  of  Indiana,  who  served  as  a  volunteer 
under  him.  After  which,  the  charge  was  repealed  and  the  Indiana 
lodged  from   their  cover  by  Captain  Snclling.     PefWiving^  the 
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inlo  action  as  any  change  of  their  poMtion  hccame  requisite,  and 
sharing'  all  the  pfrils  of  tlie  b»tlle  iiot  unly  oqually  with  the  rest, 
bul  more,  because  his  person  was  more  conspicuous  on  horseback, 
known  (o  every  Indian. 

Exposure  in  the  fii^ld  was  not  the  only  danger  incurred  by  the 
govcroor.  The  Indians  hud  intended  to  assassinate  bim.  Two 
Winnebagoes  first  undertook  the  enterprise,  but  subsequently  a  negro 
was  sent  nito  iho  camp  for  llie  purpose.  Ht;  was  delected  in  the 
attempt,  whilst  waiting^  neiir  the  governor's  tnarke><',  and  afterwards 
tried,  convicted*  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  Bul  movod  by  compas- 
sion, the  governor  pardoned  the  wretched  assassin,  and  ordi^ed  bim 
to  be  discharged.  Harrison's  magnnnimity  on  this  occasion,  was 
0(|uu1  to  his  courage  and  decision  in  the  field. 

The  victory  of  Tippecanoe  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  Its  im- 
portancf:  in  delivering  the  norlh-west  from  the  horrors  of  savag-e 
massacre  and  couHugration  was  fully  upjirt'ciated  at  the  lime,  us  ia 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  decisive  testimony  then  borne  to  the 
merits  of  the  victorious  general  and  his  patriotic  troops,  and  the 
grateful  recognition  of  their  services  in  the  highest  quarter.  Mr. 
Madison,  then  president  of  the  Untied  States,  the  legislature  of  In- 
diana, and  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  all  gave  public  testinionialf 
of  approbation,  in  which  the  exalted  character  and  ability  of  Cover 
nor  Harrison  were  most  cordially  recognized. 

The  narrow  limits  of  this  notice  render  it  imix>ssible  to  recount  in 
detail  the  important  services  rendered  by  General  Harrison,  during 
the  lato  war  with  Great  Britain.  We  can  only  bring  into  view  the 
more  prominent  points  in  the  history  of  that  eventful  period.  War 
was  declared  on  the  16th  of  June,  1812.  No  sooner  was  this  event 
known  than  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Harrison,  as  the  most  suit- 
able officer,  to  lead  the  American  forces  as  commander-in-chief  of 
that  military  district :  and  it  was  in  obedience  no  le.<ts  to  the  dictates 
of  wisdom  and  sound  policy  than  to  the  acclamations  of  public  sentf^ 
mrnl  in  the  west,  that  Governor  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  gave  bim  a 
brgtvt  commission  of  major-general  in  the  militia  of  Kentucky,  and 
autborixed  him  to  take  command  of  the  detachment  for  Detroit.  In 
the  midst  of  preparallnns  which  this  honorable  trust  imposed,  intel- 
ligence was  received  of  the  fall  of  that  place  through  the  misconduct  of 
Hull.  To  increase  the  dismay  spread  through  the  country  by  this 
inlelligence,  the  people  of  the  north-west  soon  after  learnt  that  the 
government  had  appointed  another  than  their  favorite  general  to  take 
the  command.  Tliough  General  Harrison  received  the  appointment 
of  brigadier-general  in  the  anny  of  llie  United  States,  be  declined  to 
accept  it,  until  apprised  whether  his  acceptance  should  make  him 
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subordinate  to  General  Winchester.  In  this  he  did  but  consult  the 
wishes  of  those  around  him,  who  were  only  induced  to  march  under 
Winchester  by  the  hope  that  Harrison  would  ultimalcly  receire  the 
chief  command.  Still,  learning  that  Fort  Wayne  was  invested  by  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  he  hastened  to  relieve  it.  Ho  reached  the  fort 
on  the  12th  of  September,  but  found  the  besieging  army  had  aban- 
donrd  its  position  and  fled  at  his  approach.  After  this  be  resumed 
his  duties  as  governor  of  Indiana. 

When  the  president  learned  the  actual  state  of  afTairs.  that  Harri- 
son  was  the  choice  of  the  whole  western  people,  and  that  he  had 
already  been  engaged  in  extensive  operutionB  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier,  he  appointed  him  to  the  chief  command  in  the  north-west. 
The  task  thus  assigned  to  him  was  by  far  the  most  difficult  which 
was  undertaken  by  any  general  during  the  war.     This  will  be  easily 
understood  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance  at  the 
map,  and  obsene  the  extent  of  frontier  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
British  and  their  savage  allies,  by  the  fall  of  Detroit ;  reinembering 
at  the  same  time  that  the  forces  necessary  for  its  defence  were  to 
be  raised  and  organized  chiefly  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  principal  scene  of  action,  and  marched  across  a 
wilderness  of  forests  and  marshes  to  the  points  of  attack  ;  and  that 
the  only  impression  to  be  made  on  the  enemy  was  by  carrying  the 
war  ultimately  into  Canada,  which   Harrison,  having  accomplished 
the  defensive  part  of  his  operations,  was  finally  enabled  to  do  with 
the  most  brilliant  success.    The  powers  conferred  upon  him  were 
ample,  and  the  objects  prescribed  by  the  department  of  war  wpre 
the  internal  defence  of  the  country,  the  recapture  of  Detroit,  and 
the  invasion  of  Canada.     His  forces  were  undisciplined  recruits  aod 
militia  volunteers,  full  of  ardor  and  patriotism,  but  destitute  of  the 
habits  or  experience  of  the  soldier,  and  to  he  held  in  obedience  rather 
by  personal  influence  than  the  force  of  authority.     With  these  he 
was  to  act  against  the  experienced  ofl^cers  and  wcU-discipliued  troops 
of  Britain,  aided  by  innumerable  hordes  of  savages.     The  consum- 
mate address  displayed  by  General  Harrison  in  retaining  the  obedi- 
ence and  attachment  of  his  soldiers  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  on  his  arrival  in  Winchester's  camp,  at  Fort  Defiance. 
Soon  after  he  had  retired  to  rest,  he  was  awakened  by  Colonel  ^Vlleo 
and  Major  Hardin,  to  be  informed  that  Allen's  regiment  was  in  open 
mutiny,  determined  to  bandon  the  expedition  and  return  home  ;  and 
that  all  their  own  attempts  to  bring  their  men  back  to  their  duty 
were  utterly  in  vain.     General  Harrison  ordered  the  alarm  to  b«»l 
the  ensuing  morning  instead  of  a  reveille.    This  brougirt  all  the  men 
to  arms,  and^hen  paraded  at  their  posts  they  saw,  with  surprise, 
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General  Harrison  appear  among  them.  He  began  his  address  to  lliera 
by  lamenting  the  discontents  which  existed  nmong  men  he  so  highly 
esteemed ;  but  it  was  because  of  its  dishonor  to  them ;  for  govern- 
ment could,  dispense  with  their  services;  and  all  those  who  were 
disheartened  that  they  did  not  find  in  the  woods  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  of  home,  had  full  liberty  to  return.  Bui  what  would  be 
their  reception  from  the  old  arid  ynnng,  who  had  greeted  ihem  on 
their  march  lo  thf  scene  of  war,  as  their  country's  gollant  defcntlrrs? 
To  be  seen  returning  before  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service, 
lAithuut  having  struck  a  blow  !  If  their  fathers  did  not  drive  their 
degijuenite  sons  back  to  recover  their  tarnished  honor  on  the  field  of 
bailie,  would  not  their  mothers  and  sisters  hiss  them  from  their  pre- 
sence  T  But,  if  they  were  prepared  thus  to  encounter  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  their  friends  at  home,  they  co\ild  go,  and  the  govern- 
ment would  took  elsewhere  for  braver  and  better  men  to  defend  the 
country  in  its  hour  of  need.  This  appeal  was  irresistible  ;  the  gene- 
rous men  of  Kentucky  returned  by  acclamtilion  to  their  duly ;  and 
DO  more  faithful  troops  than  they  served  in  the  whole  war. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  history  of  the  late  war  for  an 
account  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  General  Winchester  at  the  river 
Raisin,  which  was  followed  by  the  cold-blooded  massacre  of  the 
American  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  at  the  command  of  the  infamous 
General  Proctor,  an  event  which  had  a  most  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
whole  operations  of  the  campaign.  Winchester's  movement  had 
been  not  only  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Harrison,  but 
contrary  to  his  plan  of  operation  ;  but  when  apprised  of  his  course 
he  made  all  possible  exertions  to  protect  W^inchester  from  the  appre- 
hended consequences  of  his  own  ilUadyised  acts.  On  learning  his 
disaster,  the  army  which  had  advanced  to  support  him,  after  receiving 
a  reinforcement  under  General  Leflwich,  resumed  the  position  at  the 
rapids  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Miami,  where  a  strong  fortification 
was  erected  as  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army,  which  was  called 
Camp  Meigs,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Ohio.  This  position  being 
attacked  by  the  British,  became  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  triumph  to 
Ihe  arms  of  the  United  States.  Harrison  commanded  the  defence 
in  person.  The  enemy  made  his  appearance  on  the  Sfith  of  .\pril, 
1813,  consisting  of  a  numerous  force  of  Rritisb  and  Indians,  com 
roanded  by  General  Proctor.  Three  powerful  batteries  were  booq 
constructc^d  directly  opposite  the  American  camp.  Meanwhile,  our 
troops  had  thrown  up  a  breastwork  of  earth,  twelve  feet  in  height, 
traversing  ihe  camp  in  rear  of  the  tents,  so  that  when  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy  were  completed  and  mounted,  and  his  fire  opened,  the 
tents  of  the  Americans  being  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  traverse, 
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were  completely  protected.  A  severe  fire  was  kept  upon  both  sidei 
until  the  4lh  of  May,  when  news  wa«  brought  of  the  approach  of  * 
reinforcement  of  Kentucky  militia,  under  General  Clay.  Geueral 
Harrison  instantly  determined,  by  making  a  sortie  at  the  moment  of 
his  arrival,  to  compel  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege.  In  obedience  to 
his  orders,  General  Clay  detached  eight  hundred  of  his  men  to  land 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Miami,  to  attack  the  British  batteries  situated 
there,  and  fought  his  way  Siifclyioto  the  camp.  A  part  of  the  garri- 
son under  Colonel  Miller,  made  a  sortie  from  the  camp,  gallantly 
assaulted  and  carried  the  battery  on  the  eastern  bank,  made  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  and  drove  the  British  and  Indians  from  their  Iine». 
Meanwhile,  Dudley  had  landed  his  troops,  and  charged  and  carried 
the  two  other  batteries,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Unfortunately, 
his  troops  being  too  secure  after  this  success  were  drawn  into 
an  ambuscade.  The  result  was  the  destruction  of  the  detachment, 
three-fourths  of  whom  were  made  cajitires  or  slain.  The  Briti^ 
again  covered  themselves  with  infamy  by  giving  up  their  prisoners 
to  be  massacred  by  the  savages.  The  shooting  and  tomahawking 
of  these  unfortunate  men  went  on  before  the  eyes  of  Proctor  and 
the  whole  British  army,  until  Tecumseh  suddenly  arriving,  exclaimed, 
"  For  shame  !  it  is  a  disgrace  to  kill  defenceless  prisoners  !"  A  savage 
taught  a  British  general  a  lesson  of  humanity  ! 

This  unfortunate  incident  did  not  prevent  the  success  of  General 


Harrison's  weH-limed  attack.  Resolved  to  rawo  iVic  siege,  Proclot 
It  dispatched  a  fing  of  truce,  rct^uinug;  a  surrender  of  tht:  fort  and 
\y,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  latter  from  the  tomahimks 
and  scalping  knives  of  the  savag^cs.  This  insult  Hurhson  cautioned 
Proctor  Dot  to  repeat.  He  disdained  to -reply  to  it ;  and  the  British 
commander  hastily  broke  up  his  camp,  and  retreated  in  dis|flfrace  and 
confusion  towards  Maiden.  A  second  attack  which  he  made  on  Fort 
Meigs  in  May  followinj*;,  with  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians, 
was  attended  with  a  like  result.  P^otled  in  this  attempt,  he  landed  a 
part  of  his  force  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in  order  to  reduce  a  small  out- 
post, called  Fort  Stephenson.  TJie  gallantry  of  Major  Croghan 
inflicted  another  severe  disgrace  upon  the  British  arms  iu  ihiif  afTnir, 
which  has  be«D  made  the  occasion  of  censure  on  General  Harrison, 
because  he  had  previously  ordered  the  post  to  be  evacuated.  But 
the  testimony  of  Croghan  himself,  to  the  penetration  and  able  gene- 
S^bip  evinced  by  Harrison's  order,  has  long  since  settled  that  point. 
General  Harrison  had  been  tlie  first  to  rccommond  to  the  govem- 
Beot  the  creation  of  a  naval  force  on  Lake  Erie  sutBcicnt  to  cope 
with  the  British,  and  open  the  way  into  Canada  by  the  takes.  He 
was  now  to  reap  the  fruits  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  that  judi- 
cious advice.  Perry's  victory  was  gained  on  the  lOlh  of  September, 
1813.  On  the  27th,  Harrison  with  his  whole  army,  had  landed  on 
the  Canada  shore.  The  army  landed  in  high  spirits  ;  but  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  bis  strong  hold,  and  retreated  to  Sandwich, — after 
dismantling  Maiden,  burning  the  barracks  and  navy  yard,  and  strip- 
ping the  adjacent  country  of  horses  and  cattle.  Generol  Harrison 
encamped  that  night  on  the  ruins  of  Maiden. 
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The  pursuit  of  the  cnciny  was  rcsnmcd  next  day.  and  on  the 
of  Oclobor  lie  was  overtiikcn  nl  a  pliioe  vvct  rricm<»rahlf  ns  thf  l>atlle 
ground  nf  niic  of  the  most  honorable  nnd  dncisive  action*  foa|bt 
during  the  war.  Il  was  «  wpII  chosen  spot  n*'nr  ihv  river  Thai 
But  Pr»cl(ir  had  committed  the  error  of  forming  his  men  in 
order.  HanisoQ  therefore  ordered  Colonel  Johnson,  with  his  rootinl 
regiment,  to  chnrsfe  them  in  column,  which  w«»  doDo  with  hrillii 
success;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  British  regular  force  wtre 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  On  the  Irfl  the  Indians  ni»hed  on  lbs 
monnted  men,  find  fon^ht  brAToIy  until  Tecumseh  fell^  as  Is  Huppaud 
by  the  hand  of  Colonel  Johnson.  Proctor,  a  coward  and  n  bHrbiiriaiit 
deserted  his  troops,  and  fled  with  a  part  of  his  suite,  learing  his 
bag/*-ag*!,  military  stores,  and  officiut  papers,  to  the  victor.  Three 
])ieces  of  brass  cannon  which  had  been  captured  from  the  Briti^ 
durin"?  our  Hevolutionarv  struggle,  at  Saratoga  and  Vorktown,  and 
aftenTards  gurrcndercd  by  Hull  at  Detroit,  were  rer^iplurcd  in  lhi« 
battle.  Uorernor  Shelby  commanded  the  Kentucky  troops,  and 
Colonel  (General)  Cass,  and  Commodore  Perry  acted  as  volunteer 
aids  to  Genend  Hiirrison. 

Thus  Harrison  had  gloriously  accomplished,  by  his  own  abilit 
and  the  co-operali«n  of  the  gallant  people  of  the  west,  all  that 
undertook  in  assuming  the  command  of  the  American  forces  in  tb^ 
The  Dews  of  this  great  victory  sprpad  jo^  throueh^^ 


north-west. 
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the  counlry.  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  IrllPr  to  Congress,  spoke  of  the 
result  as  "  signally  honoruble  to  Major-(irneral  Harrison,  by  whose 
military  lalenls  it  was  prepared."  "The  victor}/'  said  Mr.  Chcvps, 
in  Congress,  "  was  suih  as  would  hare  secured  to  a  Roman  general, 
in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  the  honors  of  a  triutiiph.  Congress 
m  1816  authorized  the  president  to  cause  two  t/ohl  lueda U  to  he 
struck,  emblemaiical  of  the  victory,  and  presented  to  General  Harri- 
son, and  Govenior  iShelby. 

Having  entirely  defeated  the  enemy  in  Upper  Canada,  Harrison 
advanced  with  a  part  of  his  army  to  Sackcll's  Harbor,  where  he  left 
ibe  troops,  and  proceeded  to  the  scat  of  government,  and  then  to 
Ohio,  where  his  immediate  duties  required  his  presence. 

In  the  subsequent  campaixD  the  secretary  of  war  thought  fit  to 
lake  such  a  course  as  required  General  Harrison  to  resign  his  com- 
mand.  The  secretary  thus  deprived  the  count f}' of  the  services  of 
him,  "  who,"  in  the  words  of  Colonel  Johnson,  "during  the  late  war, 
was  lunger  in  active  service  than  any  other  general  officer,  was 
perhaps  ofleuer  in  action  than  any  of  them,  and  never  sustained 

A    DEFEAT." 

Mr.  Madison  still  continoed  to  distinguish  General  Harrison  by 
marks  of  bis  confidence.  He  appointed  him  commissioner  to  nego- 
tiate important  treaties  with  various  tribes  of  Indians,  in  1814,  and 
again  in  1815.  He  was  subsequently  a  representative,  and  after 
that  a  senator  in  Congress,  from  Ohio;  and  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Colombia.  While  in  this  situation  he  wrote  the  celebrated 
and  ever-memorable  letter  to  Bolivar,  advising  him  to  desist  from  the 
despotic  designs  which  he  entertained  at  that  period.  For  any  other 
individual  this  letter  alone  would  constitute  a  sufTicient  claim  to 
immortulily.  But  it  is  now  regarded  as  only  one  among  many  evi- 
dences of  Harrison's  abilities  as  a  statesman,  and  bis  exalted  senti- 
roenls  as  a  republican. 

On  his  return  from  Colombia,  General  Harrison  retired  to  his  farm 
at  North  Bend,  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  few  miles  below  Cincinnati. 
Never  having  sought  personal  aggrandizement,  nor  availed  himself 
of  his  numerous  public  situations  to  acquire  a  fortune,  he  was  at  this 
time  poor,  and  accordingly  accepted  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  Ham- 
ilton county  court,  which  he  occupied  until  the  time  uf  his  election 
as  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  close  uf  Jackson's  administration,  in  1835,  General  Har- 
rison was  the  whig  candidate  to  succeed  him.  He  was  defeated  by 
a  small  majority,  in  1810  he  was  again  the  candidate,  and  received 
the  presidency  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  venerable  chief  left  North  Bend  in  February,  1841,  and  pro- 
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cceded  toward  ll»e  capital.  His  progress  waa  marked  with  the 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  cercmooics  of  initialioa  and  delivering  d 
inaugural  address  were  conducted  on  a  icale  of  magnificence 
popular  joyfulness  never  exceeded. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  new  president  issued  his  procUti 
calling  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  to  convene  on  the  3 
May,  and  take  into  consulLTation  the  state  of  the  country. 

On  Saturday,  (MHrcli  27tli,)  after  spvprai  days'  previous  in< 
sition,  the  president  was  seized  with  a  chill,  aiid  other  symptod 
fever.  These  were  followed  by  bilious  pleurisy,  which  ullin 
baffled  all  medical  skill,  and  ended  lits  useful  and  virtuous  li 
Sunday  morning,  April  4th.  Mis  last  words  were,  "  Sir,  £  wU 
to  understand  the  principles  of  the  government.  I  wish  them  c 
out.  I  ask  notliing  more."  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  7t 
was  two  miles  in  length. 

In  person  General  Harrison  was  tall  and  slender,  and  fro 
effects  of  habitual  activity  and  temperance,  enjoyed  much 
vigor.  He  had  a  fine  dark  eye,  remarkable  for  its  keenness,  fii 
intelligence,  and  his  face  was  strongly  expressive  of  vivacity  of 
and  benevolence  of  character.  The  general  had  a  most  int 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  policy  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  moderation  of  his  political  views  and  feelings  as  a  party^ 
although  Gnn,  frank  and  consistent,  he  was  well  calculated  fi 
high  station  given  him  by  the  people,  and  which  it  is  beliM 
would  have  filled  with  ability,  and  to  general  satisfaction. 


COLONKL  GEORGE  CROGHAN 


I  AS  born  at  Locust  Grove,  Dear  the  falls  of  Ohio,  on 
the  IBlh  of  November,  1791.  His  father,  Major 
WiUiam  Croghan,  left  Ireland  at  an  early  period,  was 
appointed  an  officer  in  our  revolutionary  army,  and 
discharged  his  duties  as  such,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  ..v.,  i-iu-chicf.    His  mother  is  the  daughter  of  John  Clark, 

Esq.,  of  Virginia,  a  gentleman  of  worth  and  respectability,  who 
exerted  himself  greatly,  and  contributed  largely  towards  the  support 
of  the  revolutionary  contest.  He  had  five  sons  ;  four  of  whom  were 
ofTicers  in  the  revolutionary  army.  General  William  Clark,  who 
together  with  Captain  Lewis,  explored  the  weslrrn  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  was  afterwards  the  goviriiur  of  I^ouisiaiia,  was 
too  young  to  participate  with  his  brothers  in  the  nchicvenient  of  l  hat 
event.  The  military  talents  of  George  R.  Clar't,  have  obtained  for 
him  the  flattering  apjwllntion  of  "  the  fnlhcr  of  the  wi-strm  couutry." 
Col.  Croghan  has  always  Iwen  estmncd  i(eneroiis;trid  hum;ne  ;  and, 
when  a  boy,  his  manly  uppeanincc  and  ind^prndeiice  (if  t>eri1  mniit  iml 
ftclion,  commanded  lae  attention  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 
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While  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  bis  lime  was  principally  occupied 
with  the  study  of  his  native  tongue — geography — the  elements  ol 
geometry — and  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  htnguageff.     In  these  difTeN, 
ent  branches  of  Jitcrature  he  made  a  rcspccluble  progress. 

In  the  year  1808,  he  left  Locust  Grove,  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting his  studies  in  the  University  of  William  and  Mary.  In  this 
instilulion  he  graduated  as  A.  B.  on  the  -llh  of  July,  1810;  and 
delivered,  on  the  day  of  his  graduation,  an  oration  on  the  subject  of 
cxputriation.  This  omtion  was  deemed  by  the  audience,  conciii 
ingenious,  and  argumentative,  and  was  pronounced  in  a  maoD' 
which  did  great  credit  to  his  oratorical  powers.  The  ensuing  so: 
mer  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  law,  and,  on  the  terminati 
of  the  course,  returned  lo  his  father's,  where  be  prosecuted  the  »tu 
of  the  sajne  profession,  and  occasionally  indulged  himself  in  miscella- 
neous reading.  Biography  and  history  have  always  occupied  much 
of  hip  attention.  He  is  (as  his  countenance  indicates,)  rather  of  a 
serious  cast  of  mind  ;  but  no  one  admires  more  a  pleasant  antcdol 
or  an  miaflected  sally  of  wit.  With  bis  friends,  he  is  alTable 
free  from  reserve — bis  manners  are  prepossessing ;  he  dislikes  osten- 
tation, and  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  word  in  praise  of  himself. 

In  the  autumn  of  IBM,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 
This  was  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  for  the  display  of  his 
miUtary  talents.  He  embraced  it  with  avidity— he  left  his  fatbetB 
house  in  the  character  of  a  volunteer,  and  was  appointed  aid  lo 
General  Harrison.  On  the  7lh  of  November,  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  troops  under  the  command  of  that  officer ;  the  enemy  werj 
repulsed  with  valor;  and,  during  the  engagement,  young  Crogli 
evinced  the  greatest  courage,  activity  and  military  skill.  His  setvicn 
were  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  be  exhibited  such  proofs  of  Bgo:.i':' 
for  war,  that  many  of  bis  companions  in  amis  remarked,  that  "  he  ^^  :i- 
born  a  soldier."  A  cnnt  saying  among  the  troops  of  Tippecanoe, 
was  "lodoamain  business,"  and  duringlhe  battle  be  would  ridcffoi 
post  to  post,  exciting  the  courage  of  the  men  by  exclaiming,  "  No' 
my  brave  fellows,  now  is  the  lime  to  do  a  main  business.**  Upon  thf 
return  of  the  troops  from  Tippecanoe,  they  were  frequently  met  by 
persons  coming  to  ascertuin  the  fate  of  ibeir  cbihlren  or  friends. 
Among  the  number  of  these  was  a  very  poor  and  aged  man,  whose 
son  was  slain  in  the  battle.  Croghan  having  ascertained  the  situatJoa 
of  the  old  man,  and  observing  his  inability  to  perform  much  iKxIil; 
labor,  regularly  made  bis  fires  for  liim  every  morning,  and  suppU 
him  with  provisions,  clothes  and  money.  Many  acta  of  this  kind  a: 
related  of  him  by  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  Tippecanoe. 

After  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  upon  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
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decleralion  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
join  tlic  array.  Recommendatory  letters  of  the  most  flallering  kind 
were  written  by  Generals  Harrison  and  Boyd,  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
and  upon  the  commencement  of  hoslililics,  he  was  appointed  captain 
in  the  I7th  regiment  of  infantry.  He  was  stationed  sometime  at 
Clark  canioument,  near  the  falls  of  Ohio ;  hut  had  not  been  long  in 
conunand  there,  before  he  was  ordered  to  march,  with  what  regulars 
he  had,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  north-western  army,  then  at 
Detroit.  Before  lliey  had  proceeded  far  tbey  heard  of  Hull's  surren- 
der. Shortly  after  this,  to  ihe  Americans,  unfortunate  event,  Governor 
llarnson,  who  had  received  a  major-general's  commission  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  was  appointed  to  command  the  United  States  forces  on  the 
nofth-weslem  frontier. 

Captain  Croghan  commanded  a  short  time,  Fort  Defiance,  on  the 
Miami  of  the  Lakes;  but  after  the  defeat  of  General  Winchester, 
bo  was  oidered  to  Fort  Meigs,  upon  which  the  enemy  designed  an 
attack.  Here  General  Harrison  commanded  in  person.  Every 
disposition  l>olh  for  attack  and  defence,  was  made  by  the  conflicting 
parties.  The  siege  began  on  the  t>Sth  of  April,  and  on  the  Mlh  of 
May  following,  the  besiegers  commenced  their  retreat  covered  with 
disgrace.  Here  Croghan  particularly  signalized  biraself  with  his 
corps,  by  several  handsome  and  brilliant  charges  on  the  enemy.  For 
fais  conduct  on  this  occasion,  he  received  the  particular  notice  of  the 

unmanding  gent^ral ;  and  was  shortly  after  advanced  to  a  majority, 
tid  was  stationed  with  his  battalion  at  I'pper  Sandusky.  From  this 
he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Stephenson,  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth 
W  Sandusky  river,  with  orders  from  General  Harrison  to  destroy  the 
stores  and  abandon  the  fort,  if  the  enemy  made  his  appearance. 
Learning  that  the  enemy  designed  to  attack  him  he  disobeyed  his 
orders,  and  immortalized  his  fame.  He  labored  day  and  night  to 
place  the  fort  in  a  slate  of  defence. 

The  necessity  of  cutting  a  ditch  round  the  fort  inimediately  pre- 
sented itself  to  him.  This  was  done — but  in  order  to  render  the 
enemy's  plans  abortive,  should  ihey  even  succeed  in  leaping  the 
ditch>  which  was  nine  feet  wide  and  six  deep,  he  had  large  logs 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  fort,  and  so  adjusted  that  an  inconsiderable 
weight  would  cause  them  to  fall  from  their  position,  and  crush  to 
death  all  who  might  be  situated  below. 

A  short  time  before  the  action,  he  wrote  the  following  concise  and 
impressive  letter  lo  a  friend  ;  "  The  enemy  are  not  far  distant :  I 
expect  an  attack — I  will  defend  this  (wst  lo  the  last  extremity. 
I  have  just  sent  away  the  women  and  children,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  act  without  encumbrance.     Be  satisfied:  I  hope  to  do  my 
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duly.     The  example  set  me  by  my  revolulionary  kinJred  is 
me — lut  lue  die  ralher  ihan  prove  unworthy  of  iheir  name.** 

On  the  first  of  Auj^utfl,  Geueral  Proctor  made  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  fort.  His  troops  consisted  of  Hvc  liuodred  rfigvlars,  aod 
about  seven  hundred  Indians  of  the  most  ferocious  kind.  Tticre 
were  but  one  hundred  und  thirty-lliree  cfTective  men  in  the  garrisoo, 
and  the  works  covered  one  acre  of  ground.  The  pickets  were  about 
ten  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  with  a  block-bouse  at  each 
angle  of  the  fort,  one  of  which  contained' a  six-pounder.  Tbis  ««■ 
tlic  exact  state  of  tlie  post  at  the  lime  the  enemy  appeare<l.  The 
first  morcmenl  made  by  the  enemy  was  to  make  such  a  disposition 
of  his  forces  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrison,  if  they  EhouM 
be  disposed  to  attempt  it.  He  then  sent  Colonel  Elliot  with  a  lla^ 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  He  was  met  by  Ensijjn  Shipp. 
The  British  officer  observed  that  General  Proclor  had  a  number  of 
cannon,  a  large  body  of  regular  troops,  and  so  many  Indians,  whom 
it  was  iuipossihle  to  control^  that  if  tlie  fort  was  taken,  as  it  mu| 
be,  the  wliole  of  the  garrison  would  he  massacred.  Shipp  answcre 
that  it  was  the  determination  of  Major  Croghan,  bis  officers  aod 
men  to  defend  the  garrison  or  be  burled,  in  it,  and  that  they  might  i 
their  best.  Colonel  Kliiot  addressed  ]\Ir.  Shipp  again — *'  You  are  j 
fine  young  man,  I  pily  your  situation  ;  for  God's  sake  surrender,  aa 
prevent  the  dreadful  slaughter  tiiat  must  follow  resislancc."  Shij 
turned  from  him  with  indignation,  and  was  immediately  token  \ 
of  by  an  Indian,  who  attempted  to  wreet  his  sword  from  hito.  Majo^ 
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^n*  observing  what  passed,  called  to  Sliipp  to  come  into  the 
which  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  the  action  commenced.  The 
S  began  from  the  gun-boats  in  the  rear,  and  iras  kept  np  during 
aight. 

t  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  three  six-pounders,  which  had 
1  planted  during  the  night,  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
pickets,  1>egan  to  play  upon  the  fort,  but  with  little  effect.  About 
p.  u.  all  the  enemy's  guns  were  concentrated  against  the  north- 
em  angle  of  the  fort,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  breach.  To 
iteract  the  effect  of  their  fire.  Major  Croghan  caused  that  point 
?  strengthened  by  means  of  bags  of  flour,  sand,  and  other  mate- 
,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  picketing  sustained  little  or  no  injury. 
the  enemy,  supposing  their  fire  had  sufficiently  shattered  the 
9ts,  advanced,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred^  to  storm  the  place, 
le  same  time  making  two  feints  on  different  points. 
be  column  which  advanced  against  the  north-western  angle,  was 
ompletely  enveloped  in  smoke,  as  not  to  be  discovered  until  it 
approached  within  eighteen  or  twenty  paces  of  the  lines,  but  the 
being  all  at  their  posts,  and  ready  to  receive  it,  commenced  so 
y  and  galling  a  fire  as  to  throw  the  column  into  confusion  ;  but 
g  quickly  rnltted.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Short,  the  leader  of  the 
oin,  exclaimed,  **  Come  on  my  brave  fellows,  we  will  give  these 
— d  yankee  rascals  no  quarters,"  and  immediately  leapt  into  the 
t,  followed  by  his  troops  :  as  soon  as  the  ditch  was  entirely  filled 
xe  assailants,  Major  Croghan  ordered  the  six-pounder  which  had 
,  masked  in  the  block-house,  to  be  fired.  It  had  been  loaded 
a  double  charge  of  musket  balls  and  slugs.  The  piece  com- 
ply raked  the  ditch  from  end  to  end.  The  first  fire  levelled  the 
half  in  death  ;  the  second  or  third  either  killed  or  wounded 
f  one  except  eleven,  who  were  covered  by  the  dead  bodies.  At 
tame  time,  the  fire  of  small  arms  was  so  incessant  and  destruc- 
that  it  was  in  vain  the  British  ofKcers  exerted  themselves  to 
on  the  balance  of  the  column  ;  it  retired  in  disorder  under  a 
rer  of  shot,  and  sought  safety  in  an  adjoining  wood.  The  loss 
be  enemy  in  killed  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  besides  a 
Sderable  number  of  their  allies.  The  Americana  had  but  one 
d  and  seven  slightly  wounded.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
Hiemy  retreated  down  the  river,  after  having  abandoned  con- 
rable  baggage. 

be  garrison  was  composed  of  regulars,  all  Kentuckiana  ;  a  finer 
pany  of  men  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  United  Slates,  perhaps 
in  the  world.  They  were  as  humane  as  courageous.  This  is 
«d  by  their  unceasing  attention  to  the  wounded  enemy  after 
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their  discomfiture;  during  the  uight  they  kindly  received 
fort,  through   the  fatal  port-hulc  of  the  block-bouse,   uU  those  whi 
were  able  to  crawl  to  it ;  to  those  unable  to  move,  they  threw  ca 
teens  filled  with  water.     They  even  parted  with  their  clotfaet 
alleviate  the  sulTerings  of  the  wouaded. 

Nolwithstunding  his  diao1>edieuce  of  orders,  for  the  successfi 
defence  of  tjiis  post,  Major  Croghan  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of  lie 
tenant-colonel. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,   an   expedition  for  the  recapturing 
Michiliinackinac,  was  intrusted  to  his  coinuiaud.     This  was  fitt 
out  from  Detroit. 

On  the  20lh  of  July,  the  troops  were  landed  at  St.  Joseph's; 
the  fort,  which  had  been  evacuated,  set  on  Gre.     Major  Holmes  wi 
then  ordered  to  the  Sault  8t.  Mary's,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
the  enemy's  establishment  at  thnt  place.     He  arrived  the  day  afie: 
but  the  north-west  agent  had  received  notice  of  his  approach,  anj 
succeeded  in  escaping  with  a  considerable  amount  of  goods,  oftq 
setting  fire  to  a  vessel    above  the  falls:  the  design  of  this  latld 
mcaaiire  was  frustrated.     The  vessel  was  brought  down  the  falls  o 
the  SOth,  hut  having  bilged,  was  destroyed.     Considerable  propetl 
belonging  to  the  enemy  was  taken. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  a  landing  of  the  troops  under  Croghan  Bi 
Morgan  was  efTected,  at  Mackinac ;  but  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
works  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  with 
small  number  of  troops  ;  and,  after  a  severe  conflict,  a  retreat  beci 
indispensable,  and  was  accordingly  effected. 

Although  this  expedition  proved  unsuccessful  in  its  issue^  its  failu: 
was  not  oscribiible  to  any  mi.sconduct  on  the  part  of  the  commaudio 
officer.  Everything  was  done  that  vigilance,  bravery  and  persevei 
could  achieve. 

The  American  loss  was  thirteen  killed,  fifty-one  wounded,  andtw 
missing — loss  of  the  enemy  not  known. 

After  this  affair,  Colonel  Croghan  determined  to  remaiti  on  Lak 
Huron  for  n  time,  with  three  compiinies,  for  the  purpose  of  breakinj 
up  any  depots  which  the  enemy  might  have  on  the  east  side  of  th 
lake. 

He  learned  that  the  only  line  of  communication  from  York  t 
Mackinac.  Sec,  was  by  the  wny  of  I^ake  Simcoe  and  Nuutawasag 
river,  which  empties  into  Lake  >luron,  about  one  hundred  miles  south 
east  of  Cabot*s  Head. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  the  fleet  anchored  ofT  the  mouth  of  th* 
river,  and  the  troops  were  quickly  disembarked  on  the  peainsull 
formed  between  the  river  and  lake,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  camp 
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DConnoUering  thc^  position  thus  taken,  it  was  discovered  that 
ny'a  schooner  Nancy  was  drawn  up  in  the  river  a  fev^  hun- 
irds  above,  under  cover  of  a  block-house,  erected  on  a  com- 
ling  situation  on  the  opposite  shore. 

I  the  following  morning,  a  6re  for  a  few  minutes  was  kept  up 
e  shipping  upon  the  block-house,  hut  wtlfa  little  efTect.  At  tweire 
ckj  two  howitzers  hein^  placed  within  a  few  hundred  yards. 
Kneed  a  fire,  which  tasted  but  a  few  minutes,  when  the  block- 
■bltiw  up;  at  the  same  time,  fire  was  communicated  to  the 
^,  (by  the  bursting  of  one  of  our  ahtrlls,)  which  was  s:>  quickly 
loped  in  flames  as  to  render  any  attempts  which  might  have 
bade  to  save  her  unavaihng,  giving  the  enemy  barely  time  to 
ws  escape  before  an  explosion  took  place. 
■  loss  of  the  Nancy  was  severely  fell  by  the  enemy ;  her  cargo 
fling  (at  the  time  of  her  being  on  fire)  of  several  hundred  bnr- 
)f  provisions,  intended  as  a  six  months'  supply  for  the  garrison 
ftckiaac 

ilonel  Croghan  afterwards  returned  to  Detroit. 
klonel  Croghan  continued  in  active  service  during  the  remainder 
te  war,  and  some  time  after  the  reduction  of  the  army  he  re- 
»d  his  commission.  Tn  May,  1817,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter 
)hn  R.  Livingston,  Esq.,  at  New  York,  having  in  the  March 
,ous  resigned  his  commission.  He  was  then  appointed  post- 
cr  at  New  Orleans,  but  in  1825  re-entered  the  army,  and  was 
Tied  the  post  of  inspector-general.  He  has  served  as  such 
ty-two    years.     Colonel  Croajhan    joined  the  army  in  Mexico 

ro  taking  of  Matamoras,  and  behaved  with  distinguished  gal- 
at  Monterey  and    Buena   Vista.     Subseqaently  government 
fed  him  to  the  United  States. 
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with  action  based  on  ihe  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  lh«  rights  of  mankind.  To  conttinil  with  pulitical  oppo* 
neots  who  had  evinced  talents,  such  as  ranked  them  high  as  states- 
men, was  a  task  of  no  ordinary  uiai^nitude,  and  he  who  undertook  it, 
if  triamphant,  was  sure  to  stand  high  in  party  honors. 

In  January,  1812,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  place  of  the  honorable  Joseph  Story,  who  had 
then  just  been  elevated  to  a  seat  on  ihe  bench  of  ihe  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  At  this  period,  he  had  scarcely  attained  his  thirtieth 
year,  so  fast  were  his  **  blushing  honors  thickening  on  him."  The 
subsequent  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  in  May  :  he  was  not  a 
member.  Having  removed  to  Portland,  he  was  chosen  a  senator 
irom  Cumberland  and  Oxford,  and  took  his  seat  accordingly,  in  the 
senate  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  March  following,  be  disappointed 
all  the  fond  anticipations  of  bis  friends  in  regard  to  bis  rising  great- 
nesB,  by  accepting  a  lieulenant-coloncFs  commission  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  The  relations  thea  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  rightly  supposed,  would 
reutoate  in  an  open  rupture,  and  he  had  directed  his  attention  to 

)  tented  field,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  heaped  on  his  country  by  that 
RQghty  and  overbearing  nation.  On  the  eve  of  the  declaration  of 
war  he  had  been  intrusted  by  General  Dearborn  with  the  command 
of  the  forts  and  harbors  on  the  extreme  eastern  coast  of  the  Union. 
In  this  station,  he  manifesti^d  an  activity  in  disciplining  his  men  and 
strengthening  the  fortifications,  which  proclaimed  his  worth  as  an 
officer.  In  September,  1 8 1 2,  he  marched  from  Portland  and  reached 
Plattsburgh  in  October,  a  distance  of  more  than  four  hundred  miles. 
Here  he  joined  the  northern  army  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
Bloomfield.  After  the  campaign  had  closed,  he  retired  into  winter 
quarters  at  Burlington  in  Vermont,  where,  by  unwearied  exertions, 
he  increased  his  regiment  to  seven  hundred  men  before  the  following 
spring.  His  regiment  became  remarkable  for  its  accuracy  in  disci- 
ptino  and  neatness  of  dress. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1813,  Lieutenant-Colonels  Ripley,  Gaines, 
■od  Scott,  were  promoted  at  the  same  time  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

In  ten  days  of  that  month,  Colonel  Ripley  marched  his  regiment 
from  Plattslmrgh  to  Sackett'.s  Harlior.  At  the  attack  on  York  in 
Upper  Canada,  April  27th,  he  first  drew  his  sword  for  his  country. 

General  Dearborn,  with  seventeen  hundred  chosen  troops,  em- 
barked at  Sackett'a  Harbor,  and  having  arrived  before  York,  confided 
the  immediate  command  in  the  attack  to  the  gallant  General  Pike. 

The  American  nnny,  having  debarked,  formed  in  two  lines.  Tho 
Slst  regiment,  divided  into  six  platoons,  with  Colonel  McC)ure*a 
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voluDteera  od  their  flanks,  composed  thn  second  line.  Thus  d 
Xhf.y  DKfved  on  to  the  attack  in  columns,  when  the  Britinh 
pattic-stnick,  retreated,  blowing  up  one  of  his  tnas^aaiue*.. 
explosion  was  trenitiuHous,  and  friftnO  and  foe  witi^  its  common 
tims — General  Pike  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  smiUng  in  tlie 
arms  of  victory.  Colonel  Ripley  was  slighily  wounded,  and  the 
command  devolved  on  Colonel  Pcarce,  of  the  UUh  reglnienl, 
General  Dearborn  came  on  shore.  The  British  General  Shei 
was  distinctly  seen  on  his  retreat,  and  the  woundrd  Culnnel  Ri 
pressed  his  pursuit  without  delay.  The  apprehrusioo  of  onoUtM 
explosion,  produced  an  hour's  delay,  which  cnatiled  the  fugitivi 
to  escape.  The  town,  containing  public  property  of  great  value, 
captured.  Some  excesses  by  the  American  soldiery,  were  at  &tri| 
committed.  To  put  a  stop  to  this,  General  Dearborn  ordered 
nel  Ripley  and  his  regiment,  as  a  town  guard,  to  protect  pri' 
property.  The  colonel  executed  the  command  with  the  strictest 
propriety,  and  under  circumstances  very  honorable  to  himself — for 
spoils  which  by  the  rules  of  war  were  his,  he  spumed  to  loucli.  Hy 
some  unaccountable  neglect,  he  remained  on  duty  three  days 
nights  without  sleep.  Incessant  duly  and  fnlig^tc  inipiiirt'd 
health.  The  army  after  it  again  disembarked  at  Niogjira,  was  »i 
in  consequence  of  its  exposure  to  rains  for  a  wrek  on  iKtard  the 

Colonel  Ripley  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  on 
27lh  of  May ;  but  was  not  present   in  the  action  on  Stony  C 
when  GencrHla   Chandler  and  Winder  were  taken  by  surprise, 
order  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  repair  his  feeble  health, 
ral  Dearborn  ordered  his  regiment,  diminished  by  hard  ser^ic 
convoy  the  prisoners  to  Oswego,  and  then  proceed  to  Sackett's 
hor.     Having  accomplished  this  duty,  he  was  detained  at  that 
several  diiys  by  severe  sickness.     His  devotion  to  the  military 
induced  liim  to  resist  every  advice  at  Sacketl's  ITHrh^ri  to  withi 
for  some  lime  from  the  duties  of  his  station.     His  ntlachme 
Ji^anu^^   induced    him  to  press   forward  and  make  every  snrrifii 
enter  the  portals  of  her  Temple. 

Preferring  the  British  mode  of  drill,  he  mjide  bis  regimen! 
fectly  ac<]uaiiitcd  therewith,  prior  to  their  embarkation  under  Gear- 
ral  Wilkinsnn,  in  the  intended  attack  against  MonlreHl,  the  failure 
of  which,  w.ts  owing  to  the  iacapacily  of  the  then  secretary  of  WSTi 
and  General  Hampton. 

In  descending  the  river  St.  Lawrence  for  the  attack  on  Moul 
a  severe  duly  was  necessary — every  corps  of  the  army  was  ex 
to  the  atiacks  of  a  vigilant  foe.     Tha  1  Uh  of  Novomber,  was 
tinguished   by  the  battle  of  Williamsburgb,  where  the  lamented 
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brave  CoTington  fell.  Colonel  Ripley,  with  his  regiment,  commeDced 
the  action.  Hia  conduct  throughout  the  conteiit,  was  marked  with 
peculiar  bravery.  The  troops  fought  ia  great  confusion,  and  the  battle 
lasted  for  three  hours.  In  giving  orders,  the  fence  on  which  he  stood, 
was  carried  away  by  a  cannon  hall.  The  part  of  his  tegimcnt  in 
action,  amounted  to  three  htyidred  and  thirty-nine  men,  of  which 
about  eighty  were  killed  or  wounded.  He  went  into  winter  quarters 
at  French  Mills,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  General  Hampton 
to  unite  with  General  VVilJunson.  Here  his  regiment,  at  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  army,  was  united  with  the  1  Uh.  His  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1811,  repaired  to  him  in  camp,  against  the  entrea- 
ties of  friends,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  feeble  state  oi  health.  Id 
the  midst  of  winter,  the  cantonment  was  ordered  to  be  broken  up, 
and  the  army  ordered  to  repair  to  the  Niagara  frontier.  Colonel 
Ripley  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Albany  to  forward  on  artillery 
and  stores  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  At  this  time  the  consolidated 
Foments  were  restored.  On  the  I8th  of  April,  Colonel  Ripley  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  took  leave  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  his  regiment,  on  this  occasion,  who  manifested 
lor  him  every  token  of  respect,  the  officers  having  presented  him  an 
elegant  sword  as  a  grateful  recollection. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this.  General  Scott,  in  the  absence  of 
General  Brown,  took  the  command  of  the  army  at  Buffalo.  This 
officer  used  every  exertion  to  promote  a  strict  and  necessary  disci- 
pline. Each  corps  was  anxious  to  excel.  General  Ripley  devoted 
his  time  to  the  instruction  of  his  brigade. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Brown  at  Buffalo,  in  June,  1813,  it 
was  determined  to  invade  the  upper  province,  in  order  to  attack  Fort 
George  and  recover  Fort  Niagara,  and  thence  to  march  round  the 
laki.  to  Kingston.  This  project  General  Ripley  opposed  with  all  hia 
talents,  for  he  was  sensible  that  the  army,  which  consisted  of  less 
than  three  thousand  regular  troops,  was  too  feeble  to  accomplish  the 
proposed  object.  He  had  already  accompanied  three  invasions  of 
Canada,  with  an  incompetent  force.  He  knew  that  Fort  Erie, 
directly  opposite  to  Buffalo,  must  immediately  fall ;  but  in  respect 
to  the  ultimate  objects,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  success.  Although 
the  invasion  brought  high  honor  to  the  American  arms — in  gaining 
which  he  bad  a  full  participation — ^yet  the  result  justified  his  opinions. 
Not  one  of  the  grand  objects  proposed  was  accomplished. 

In  making  the  necessary  Brrnngcments,  the  ninth,  eleventh  and 
twenty-fifth  regiments  were  assigned  to  the  brigade  of  General  Scott, 
while  General  Ripley  had  the  twenly-first,  under  Major  Grafton,  with 
which  were  incorporated,  during  the  campaign,  one  company  of  the 
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seventeenth,  under  Captain  Chunn,  and  one  company  of  the  twelfth 
untler  Lieutenant  McUunaUl.  He  had  also  a  battalion  of  the  iwcuty- 
thirJ  regiment  under  Major  McFarlantI,  constsling  principHlly  of 
recruits  lately  received  and  imperfect  in  discipline.  The  four  regi 
menu  Hret  mentioned  were  of  New  England,  and  the  laet  one  of 
New  York. 

On  ihe  3d  of  July,  Ihft  Ararrican  army  crossed  (he  Niagara  river. 
Gcnerul  Scolt  with  the  main  body  crossed  from  the  hoHls  belnw  Fort 
Erie,  while  General  Ripley,  with  the  twenty-first,  in  two  United 
Slates'  schooners,  pn^eed  up  the  lake  and  disemliarked  a  mile  aborr 
the  fort>  which  was  immediately  inveslcd.  It  wsb  surrendered  the 
same  day  without  the  necessity  of  firing  a  gun.  The  next  day  the 
army  marched  to  Chippewa,  at  which  place  General  Brown  arrived 
with  the  reserve  under  General  Ripley  at  one  o'clock  at  rjight.  The 
battle  of  July  5lh  covered  General  ScuU  and  his  brigade  with  merited 
honor,  for  in  the  open  Held  and  fair  combat  he  achieved  a  coniptele 
victory  over  superior  numbers.  General  Ripley  had  no  opportunity 
to  encounter  the  enemy.  The  American  army  was  encamped  on  the 
south  side  of  Street's  creek,  distant  two  mih's  and  an  half  from  the 
enemy's  strong  work  on  the  north  side  of  Chippewa  creek.  The 
action  was  fought  on  tlio  intermediate  plain.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  the  engagement  commenced,  General  Kipley's  brigade  remained 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery, the  shot  from  wliich  ranged  through  his  line — although  he  was 
very  solicitous  to  advance.  At  length  he  was  ordered,  but  at  too 
late  a  period,  to  lake  the  tweuly-first  rejfiment  and  pass  to  the  left 
of  the  camp,  skirt  the  woods  so  us  to  keep  out  of  view,  and  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy*s  right  flank.  *'  This  order."  says  Generel 
Brown,  "  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  greatest  exertions  wore  msde 
by  the  twenty-first  regiment  to  gain  their  position  and  close  with  the 
enemy,  but  in  vain."  General  Ripley  was  obliged  to  ford  Slrept's 
creek  to  the  left  of  the  bridge,  crossing  a  morass  almost  impassable 
— when  he  arrived  on  the  Chippewa,  the  buttle  was  over.  Had  this 
detmtr  been  suffered  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  action  commenced, 
the  enemy  must  have  lost  many  prisoners;  and  if  the  retreat  across 
Chippewa  draxvh^jidge  to  his  works  could  have  been  cut  olT,  General 
Riall's  whole  force  would  inevitably  have  been  captured.  Prudeacr, 
indeed,  might  forbid  the  commanding  generol  to  send  out  a  party  of 
his  reserve  on  such  a  duly,  at  the  very  beginning  of  an  action,  the 
resuH  of  which  was  doubtful ;  hut  the  detour  was  ordered  before  the 
result  of  the  action  could  be  foreseen.  General  Brown  says,  '•from 
General  Ripley  and  Ids  brigade  I  have  received  every  as.sistancc 
r  giive  them  an  opportuuily  of  rendering." 


[HE  American  troops  guined  a  splendid  viclory,  but  the 
enemy  was  yet  secure  in  a  position  of  great  strength 
behiod  a  deep  creek,  which  could  not  be.  forded  within 
a  distance  of  forty  miles.  It  was  determined  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  snd  force  a  passage .^ — July  8th,  Gen- 
eral Ripley  was  detached  on  this  duty.  Crossing  the  bridg^e  over 
Street's  creek,  he  opened  a  road  two  or  three  miles  through  the  woods 
on  the  left,  and  reaching  the  Chippewa  one  or  two  miles  above  the 
British,  planted  his  heavy  train  of  artillery  for  the  protection  of  the 
artificers,  and  even  began  to  construct  the  bridge  without  exciting' 
mlarm  or  being  molested.  But  the  British  soon  appeared  wilh  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  o{>ened  a  fire  of  sheila  and  round  shot,  which 
was  returned  so  vigorously  with  grape  an<l  canister  as  to  force  them 
to  retreat.  Heariiig  this  trcraendous  cannonade  of  our  eighteen- 
pounders  at  a  point  which  he  supposed  inaccessible  to  our  artillery. 
General  Riall,  instead  of  strengthening  the  parly  which  he  had  de- 
tached, immediately  abandoned  his  strong  position,  and  retired  pre* 
cipitalcly  upon  Queenslowo.  The  whole  American  army  encamped 
the  same  night  in  the  enemy's  works,  having  encountered  but  little 
of  the  resistance  which  might  have  been  made  to  the  passage  of  the 
Chippewa,  and  which  perhaps  could  have  been  made  with  complete 

IUCCC8S. 

July  9lh,  the  United  States  army  proceeded  to  Queenstown. 
General  Riall  retired  to  Fort  George,  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison 
encamped  at  Twelve  Mile  creek,  three  miles  distant  from  the  Ame- 
rican camp,  making  every  exertion  to  call  out  the  militia,  and  sending 
down  the  lake  for  resrular  troops.  General  Ripley,  persuaded  that 
this  was  a  favorable  moment  for  a  decisive  action,  strongly  urged  the 
necessity  of  immediately  pursuing  the  enemy.  But  our  troops 
remained  ten  days  idle  at  Queenstown,  and  then  attempted  to 
besiege  Fort  George.  In  the  meantime  General  Riall's  army  recov- 
ered from  the  late  panic,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  large  numbers 
of  militia,  called  out  en  masge.  Had  our  troops  remained  three  days 
longer  before  Fort  Georj^e,  their  safety  would  have  been  put  to  the 
most  imminent  hazard,  for  within  that  lime  strong  reinforcements 
arrived  from  Kingston  to  the  enemy,  so  that  Riall  would  have  been 
rmboldencd  to  seize  a  strong  position  in  our  rear  This  position 
must  have  been  carried  by  our  army  in  order  to  effect  a  retreat ;  for 
being^  destitute  of  boats,  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  Niagara  below 
the  falls.  But  on  the  22d  of  July  our  troops  fell  back  to  Queenstown 
Heights,  and  on  the  2ilh  to  Chippewa. 

About  this  time  General  Ripley's  brigade  was  strengthened  by  the 
TClcran  battalion  of  the  23d  regiment,  under  Major  Brooke,  from 
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Plattsburgh ;  iind  Coluncl  Miller,  who  was  promoted  to  the  2Ifl, 
arrived  and  took  coniiiiand  of  that  regiiueut. 

The  mpmorulile  bailie  of  Niagara  Falls,  July  25th,  covered  Graerftl 
Ripley  and  liis  brigade  with  military  glory ;  which,  though  not  lo 
durable  as  ihr  thuuder  of  the  cataract,  will  yet  be  as  permaaent 
as  the  memory  of  the  action  and  as  the  honors  which  are  Awarded 
to  Ihe  brave. 

The  British  having  received  strong  reinforcements  from  Kingston, 
were  put  in  motion  in  pursuit  of  the  American  army.  A  colunm  of 
five  hundred  British,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tucker,  was  detached 
to  Lewistown,  on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara,  to  capture  the 
American  sick  and  baggage.  General  Riull  advanced  from  bis 
encampment  at  Twelve  Mile  creek  by  the  Lundy  Lane  road,  which 
intersects  the  river  road  just  below  the  falls  ; — and  General  Drum- 
mond  marched  from  Fort  George,  on  the  river  road  direct  to  Chip- 
pewa. General  Brown,  who  was  now  meditating  the  pursuit  of 
General  Rialt.  and  a  long  march  to  Burlington  Heights,  did  not 
apprehend  that  the  enemy  was  near  him,  and  in  a  capacity  to  figfat. 
To  recall  Colonel  Tucker  from  the  American  side  of  the  river 
and  to  prevent  his  marching  towards  Buffalo,  General  Browu  deter- 
mined to  make  a  movement  towards  Queenstown,  seven  miles  below 
the  falls. 

General  Scott,  who  was  detached  with  about  one  thousand  men, 
marched  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  when  he  reached  the  junction  of  the 
LuDcTy  Lane  road  with  the  road  dowu  the  river,  he  found  General 
Riall,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  Twelve  Mile  creek,  occupying 
a  strong  posit  ion.  The  actionimmediately  commenced,  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  miles  from  the  American  camp.  As  soon  as  the  firing 
was  heard,  General  Ripley  formed  his  brigade,  and  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Brown  advanced  to  the  support  of  General  Scott.  His  brigade 
that  morning  reported  seven  hundred  and  thirty  men  fit  for  duly  ;  of 
these  a  hundred  or  more  were  on  guard,  or  out  of  camp  when  h«  wai 
ordered  to  march.  He  proceeded  instantly,  and,  with  his  uncommon 
rapidity,  his  men  actually  running  a  part  of  the  way,  had  arrived  on  the 
ground  between  sunset  and  dark.  At  this  time,  General  Scott's  bri- 
gade having  suffered  extremely  by  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  enemy'i 
artillery  uf  nine  pieces  pbinlcd  on  a  height  in  the  centre  of  their  line, 
was  covered  in  the  woods,  General  Ripley,  as  is  stated  by  General 
Brown,  was  ordered  to  disengage  and  relieve  General  Scott,  by  form- 
ing a  new  line ;  but  the  precise  order  was,  that  he  should  form  on  the 
right  of  General  Scott ;  and  this  was  the  only  order  which  he  received 
except  the  order  at  the  close  of  Ihe  action  to  retire  from  the  field. 
His  aid,  Lieutenant  McDonald,  bringing  intelligence  that  the  right  of 
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General  Scott  would  bring  liioi  in  the  woo<is  out  of  !he  fighl,  he 
resolved  to  atlvancf!  directly  towards  ibe  euemy.  As  lie  advanced, 
tbe  Hre  of  the  battery  was  directed  at  his  brigade.  Two  shrapnell 
shells  ordy,  striking  the  23d  rHgimenl,  killed  and  wounded  twenty- 
four  men.  To  renoain  exposed  to  tins  dreadful  lire,  was  impossible, 
for  his  brigade  also  would  soon  be  cut  to  pieces.  There  was  no 
alternative  but  rither  to  carry  thu  battery  or  abandon  the  field. 
Having  made  his  decision.  General  Hipley  put  his  brigade  in  motion 
to  execute  the  despenile  enterprise.  Regardless  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
he  marched  down  the  road  until  he  arrived  within  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  height.  Here  the  smoke  and  darkness  favored  him,  and 
being  in  a  hollow,  the  shot  passed  over  his  head.  In  order  to  execute 
his  intentions,  he  formed  in  line  his  gallant  21st  regiment,  in  which 
as  well  as  in  Colonel  Miller,  he  had  perfect  confidence,  directly 
fronting  the  battery.  He  determined  to  lead  himself  the  2^d  regi- 
ment, which  consisted  partly  of  recruits,  and  required  his  presence, 
and  attack  the  enemy's  left  flank  to  divert  their  attention  from 
the  2 1  St. 

"  AVING  made  his  arrangements,  he  marched  off 
the  23d  regiment  a  little  to  the  right,  then  giving 
it  a  direction  towards  the  battery,  led  his  troopx 
to  the  attack,  being  himself  on  horseback. 
Receiving  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  regiment 
faltered,  but  he  immediately  rallied  it  and  re- 
newed the  action.  Colonel  Miller  made  tlis 
assault  in  front  with  determined  bravery  ;  and  the  line  of  infantry, 
posted  for  the  support  of  the  artillery,  being  dispersed  by  the  altack 
on  the  flank,  the  battery  was  carried  at  the  first  charge.  Confident 
that  the  utmost  efforts  would  be  directed  lo  the  recovery  of  this 
position  and  of  the  artillery.  General  Ripley  immediately  sent  his  aid 
to  General  Brown,  to  apprise  him  of  what  had  been  done,  and  to 
request  him  lo  remove  and  secure  the  cannon,  but  the  request  was 
disregarded.  Advancing  his  line  some  distance  in  front  of  the  bat- 
tery, the  23d  regiment  with  Towson's  artillery,  wa?  formed  on  the 
right  of  the  21st.  Apart  of  the  first  regiment,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Nicholas,  was  stationed  on  the  left,  and  on  the  extreme  left 
the  brave  General  Porter  with  his  volunteers.  Before  the  close  of 
the  battle,  the  25th  regiment  also,  under  Major  Jessup,  was  directed 
to  be  brought  up,  and  was  formed  on  the  right  of  the  whole.  In  this 
order  the  attack  was  awaited.  General  Ripley  directed  the  front 
rank  to  kneel,  and  that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired  until  the  enemy  had 
delivered  his  fire — then,  that  deliberate  aim  should  be  taken.  As 
the  British  advanced  to  the  attack,  they  received  such  a  deadly  fire, 
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as  to  be  driven  aguin  down  the  hill.  Tliese  charges  were  repeated 
6ve  or  six  times  with  the  same  result.  At  this  period,  General 
Scott,  eager  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  threw  himself  before  General 
Ripley's  line  without  apprising  him  of  the  movement,  attacked  the 
enemy,  hut  was  wounded  and  repulsed.  Being  between  two  fires, 
it  is  supposed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  and  confusion, 
he  suffered  from  l>olh.  Ohstinate  and  indignant  at  the  loss  of  the 
batter)*,  and  at  the  result  of  every  attempt  to  recover  it,  the  British 
forces  advanced  with  heroic  determination.  General  Ripley^s  brignde, 
and  other  troops  under  his  command,  were  formed  as  before.  Not- 
withstanding a  most  destructive  fire,  the  enemy  pressed  on  and 
engaged  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Overcome  by  numbers,  our 
Iroops  on  the  right  and  left  gave  way  ;  Towson  was  obliged  to  spike 
and  abandon  his  pieces,  and  total  discomfiture  seemed  unavoidable. 
But  a  part  of  the  central  brigade,  animated  by  the  gallantry  of  their 
commander,  remained  firm  ;  the  flanks  were  rallied  by  his  exertions, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  brave  officers,  and  the  enemy  was  again 
forced  down  the  hill.  This  was  the  termination  of  the  conflict,  for 
at  this  ])eriod,  after  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed  in  the  last  attack. 
General  Ripley  received  an  order  fn>m  General  Brown  lo  collect  his 
wounded,  and  retire  immediately  to  camp.  Upon  going  to  his  rear« 
and  finding  that  the  cannon  had  not  been  removed,  and  '  the  trophies 
of  victory*  had  not  been  accomplished  according  to  bis  request,  be 
ordered  a  detachment  of  Porter's  volunteers  to  drag  them  oflT  Ibe 
ground  ;  but  the  want  of  ropes  rendered  it  necessary  to  leave  them 
behind.  Besides,  the  men  af^er  fighting  five  or  six  bours^  were 
exhausted  hy  fatigue,  and  incapable  of  exertion.  Nor  was  it  safe  to 
linger  in  the  rear,  for  the  enemy  immediately  pressed  up  the  hill,  and 
actually  took  several  prisoners  by  the  side  of  the  artillery.  As  Gene- 
ral Ripley  marched  from  the  field  of  battle, but  two  platoons  of  GenenI 
Scott's  brigade  under  Major  Leavenworth,  could  be  collected  ;  aail 
of  the  whole  army,  it  was  estimated  hy  several  officers,  that  no  mott 
than  five  hundred  men  returned  with  him  to  camp,  the  rest  haviag 
been  disjiorsed. 

Such  was  the  heroic  enterprise,  which  was  projected,  ordered 
executed  by  General  Ripley,  who  was  on  horseback,  and  freq 
in  front  during  the  whole  engagement.     Two  musket  balls  pierc 
his  hat,  another  struck  a  button  off  his  coat,  and  another  w^ 
his  horse.     The  principal  oflScer  belonging  to  the  brigade,  that 
was  the  brave  Major  McFarland  of  the  23d.     Of  six  generals  presi 
four  were  severely,  and   one   slightly   wounded.     General    R 
alone,  although  exposed  to  every  danger,  was  unhurt.    In  this  ai 
there  was  a  greater  loss  of  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  than  occi 
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in  any  ballle  during  the  war  of  the  revolution — the  British  acknow- 
ledging a  loss  of  eight  hiimlrcd  niid  s«vf>niy-eight ;  and  our  toss  but 
aeren  hundred  and  forty-three.  The  last  charge,  about  the  hour  ot 
midiught,  waa  a  fearful  and  tremendous  conflict. 

After  the  returu  to  cainji,  General  Bro%^n,  who  atatea  that  he  had 
assigned  the  command  to  General  Ripley,  yet  ordered  him,  as  the 
day  dawned,  "  to  put  himself  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  meet  the 
enemy  if  he  appeared."  He  was  ordered  to  take  his  own  brigade 
aad  Porter's  votuoteers.  He  marched  accordingly  ;  but  after  cross- 
ing ihc  Chippewa,  was  ordered  to  furnish  refreshments  to  the  men. 
At  this  time,  and  not  before,  the  first  of  Oenerul  Scott's  brigade  was 
added  lo  his  command.  Coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  finding 
tbal  they  occupied  the  battle  ground,  retaining  their  cannon,  he 
baited  his  troops,  determined  not  lo  risk  a  general  action  with  an 
eoemy  '  superior  in  numbers  and  position.'  The  wii<dom  of  abandon- 
ing the  battery  in  the  uight,  in  order  to  take  it  again  tn  the  mormog, 
was  to  him  inexplicable.  If  he  was  beaten,  be  knew  that  he  had  no 
place  of  retreat,  and  that  the  whole  army  would  be  lost ;  whereas, 
if  tbe  enemy,  by  a  miracle,  should  again  be  dislodged  and  beaten, 
they  would  retire  in  safety  to  Fort  George.  He  therefore  determined 
lo  eiercise  that  prudence  which  indeed  is  not  always  reputable,  but 
which  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  good  general,  and  frequently 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  an  army.  General  Porter  concurring  with 
Him  in  opinion  respecting  the  impolicy  of  the  proposed  attack,  he 
now  resolved  lo  be  actual,  and  not  merely  notninal,  commander  of 
the  army.  For  the  sake  of  harmony,  however,  he  first  made  a  repre- 
sentation lo  General  Brown,  who  at  length  ordered  tbe  troops  to 
return  to  camp,  and  soon  crossed  over  himself  lo  the  American  side 
of  the  river. 

Our  army,  now  left  in  the  unquestioned  command  of  General 
Ripley,  was  in  a  critical  situation,  for  the  whole  effective  strength, 
regulars  and  volunteers,  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  men.  Sending 
off  ihH  sick  and  wounded,  General  Ripley  burnt  the  bridge  over  the 
Chippewa,  and  commenced  his  retreat  in  good  order  upon  Erie,  du' 
stroyiog  every  bridge  as  he  passed  it,  to  impede  tbe  advance  of  the 
enemy.  He  encamped  for  the  night  0)>posite  to  Black  Rock.  July 
27th,  he  took  up  a  j)osition  opposite  Buflalo  ;  his  right  resting  on 
Fort  £rie,  and  his  line  extending  about  eight  hundred  yards  to  Snake 
Hill  on  the  left.  Here  be  determined  to  fortify,  designating  himself 
the  line  of  defence.  Majors  McRee  and  Wood  were  the  engineers. 
The  old  Fort  Krie,  which  was  extremely  feeble,  was  strengthened, 
and  a  strong  work,  called  Fort  Williams  or  Towson's  battery,  wa« 
conatructcd  on  Snake  Hill.    These  two  principal  works  were  con- 
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ncctecl  by  x  line  of  intrenchmeuts  and  traverses,  which  extendedlj 
also  on  ihe  righl  from  Fort  Erie  to  Niagara  river.     On  the  left  frond 
Snake  Hill  to  t  he  lake  there  wns  an  abattis.    Thus  a  triangular  >pac^ 
WHS  inclosed.    The  whole  army  labored  on  the  lines  through  the  d&yj 
and  some  of  the  more  altilctic  in  the  night.    During  the  whole  night^j 
one  third  of  the  oflicers  and  men  were  kept  up  to  the  worka,  attcndet/ 1 
by  General  Kipley  or  some  one  of  his  family,  ready  to  resist  a  sud* 
den  attack.     By  such  great  exertions  a  re&pectable  defence  was  in  s 
few  days   constructed.     It  was  four  or  five   days    before    GenersI 
Drummond,  with  a  much  superior  force,  encamped  opposite  Black 
Rock,  having  unaccountably  lost  an  opportunity,  which  could  not  be 
retrieved.     To  his  surprise  he  found  our  troops  strongly  forlitied. 

General  Gaines,  who  arrived  from  Sackett's  Harbor  on  the  Ath  or 
5lh  of  August,  being  superior  in  rank,  took  the  command  at  Fort 
Erie ;  but  the  system  of  vigilance  and  defence  which  had  been  instt- 
tuled,  was  continued.  General  Kipley  resumed  the  command  of  his 
brigade,  which  was  stationed  on  the  left  flank. 

HE  camp  at  Fort  Erie 

f^  -^^B*       ^    l!l    ^      ^^    attacked    by    the 

British  on  the  ]5lh  of 
August.  They  were  re- 
pulsed. On  ibis  occa- 
sion the  dispositions  of 
General  Kipley  were  s*! 
judiciously  made  ihac 
he  received  no  orders' 
from  the  commanding 
'^i^"  -i.  V*  -T^aaf^T'm  officer,  General  Gaines. 

^^<i:;^S^S::^!^-?^*— ^'  The  particulars  of  this 

aflfair  are  distinctly  given  in  consequence  of  the  unwarrantable  r«por1 
of  General  Brown  of  September  Ist,  censuring  him  "  for  not  meeting 
and  beating  the  enemy  on  the  26lh  of  July."  Apfjrehensive  of  the 
designs  of  the  British,  General  Ripley  ordered  up  his  whole  bri 
to  the  works,  and  apprised  (by  his  aid)  General  Gaines  of  the  ioi 
tions  of  the  British,  who  were  advancing,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  on 
the  left  by  the  Point  Ahiiio  roari,  secretly,  with  no  flints  in  their  gum, 
relying  on  the  bayonets  for  auccess.  Lieutenant  Belknap,  of  \U 
twenty-third,  who  commanded  the  picket  guard  two  hundred  yards  in 
advance,  first  discovered  the  enemy,  gave  them  his  fire,  and  retired  m 
good  order.  His  exertions  to  save  his  mpn  had  nearly  cost  him  fail 
life,  as  he  was  so  hard  pushed  that  he  was  b;iyoneted  when  enlerifl^ 
the  sally  post,  but  recovered.  The  attack  was  so  much  resisted  by 
a  destructive  fire  from  Tow  son's  battery  and  the  twenty-first  rtgi- 
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Bent  of  infantry,  under  Major  WooJ,  wlio  coinniaTi<le<l  in  the  absence 
of  Colonel  MiUer,  then  on  Uusiiie^s  at  BuOiilo,  that  ihey  were  oom- 
pelled  to  retreat.  The  enemy  renewed  the  attack,  and  were  again 
rqmbed.  Two  bundre-d  of  the  Bfitisb  waded  into  the  lake  in  order 
to  pass  the  American  abatti«,  and  gain  possession  of  their  workji. 
Tbese  were  repulsed  by  a  destructive  fire  of  two  companies  of 
reserre  onder  Captain  Marston,  ordered  down  to  the  water's  ed^e 
by  General  Ripley.  The  Dnlish  were  repul«ed  on  his  flank,  witJi 
the  loss  of  oae  hundred  and  forty-seven  prisoners;  and  General 
Ripiey  detached  fire  companies  to  aid  the  American  right.    The 

K^ —  of  the  British  was,  by  their  own  report,  nine  hundred  and  five, 
le  that  of  tbe  Araericaos  amounted  only  to  eighty-four.  General 
nes  did  not  jndg'c  it  prudent  to  make  a  sortie.  General  Gaines 
was  wounded  in  his  quarters  by  a  shell  on  the  28th  of  Auguct,  and 
Geoeral  Ripley  was  continued  by  General  Brown  io  comnrtand  during 
the  siege,  which  lasted  for  six  weeks.  He  was  fre^tuently  exposed 
to  danger  from  the  numerous  shells  which  the  enemy  threw  into  the 
fen  danag*  its  iaveslmeot.  The  report  of  General  Brown  induced 
General  Hipley  to  demand  a  court  of  inquiry.  Fearful  of  its  result, 
Geaeral  Brown  refused  the  equitable  request.  In  order  to  wipe  away 
the  stigma,  ungenerously  attempted  to  be  CHst  on  his  reputation, 
General  Ripley  applied  to  the  secretary  at  war  for  redress,  and  the 
secretary  promised  that  a  court  of  inquiry  should  be  held  as  soon  as 
the  officers  requisite  for  holding  such  a  court  could  be  spared  from 
the  scnrice.  In  executing  a  sortie  on  the  I7lh  of  September,  Gene 
ral  Hipley  comnnanded  the  reserve,  which  be  early  brought  up  to 
wpport  the  advance.  After  the  British  l>atteries  were  carried.  Gene- 
ra] Brown  committed  the  whole  to  General  Ripiey^s  command,  with 
•rders  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  The  general  attempted 
aa  attack  oa  the  enemy's  camp,  and  was  wounded  in  the  advance  by 
«  musket-ball,  and  carried,  apparently  dead,  to  Fort  Erie.  The 
•ttenpt  was  successful — the  cannon  of  two  or  three  of  their  hatte- 
ri*s  were  spiked,  and  the  Americans  returned  to  their  quarters,  the 
Uasof  both  parties  being  nearly  equal.  At  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign Fort  Erie  was  abandoned,  and  the  American  army  crossed  over 
to  Buffalo.  Ripley's  wound  was  very  dangerous,  and  his  sufferings 
were  excruciating.  He  travelled  by  slow  stages,  and  arrived  at 
Albany  in  February,  1R15,  and  finally  recovered.  As  soon  as  the 
•crvice  permitted,  Generals  Dearborn,  Biasel,  and  Major  Porter  were 
appointed  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  witnesses  summoned,  according  to 
General  Ripley's  request.  General  Brown  used  every  exertion  to 
prevent  the  sitting  of  the  court,  b\it  General  Ripley  persisted  in  his 
request.     However,  to   save  the  reputation  of  General  Brown  in 
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public  opinion,  an  order  from  the  secretary  at  war,  by  direction  d 
the  Presiileut  of  the  United  States,  was  received  id  March,  dissoli- 
ing  tbe  court,  and,  as  a  saho  for  Ripley's  wounded  feelings,  a  znajor- 
general's  commission  by  brevet  was  awarded  him,  bearing  date  ibc 
25th  of  July,  pfL'cediug  tbe  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Niagara  wai 
fought.  Peace  shortly  after  was  announced,  which  caused  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  army.  The  general  had  not  occasion  to  say  entirely  that 
republics  are  ungrateful,  whatever  may  hnve  been  the  disposition  of 
the  cabinet  towards  him,  in  awarding  to  othert  undeserved  bonont. 
The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia  passed  him  a  vote  of  thankj 
— that  of  New  York  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  sword  ;  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  gold  medal,  as  i 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services.  On  the  reduction  of  tbe  artny, 
the  voice  of  the  public  in  his  favor  was  such  that  be  was  continued 
on  the  peace  establishment ;  although  some  others  who  had  spent 
their  lives  in  their  country's  service,  through  intrigue  and  cabal,  wore 
thrown  into  the  vale  of  obscurity  and  private  life. 

General  Hipley  resigned,  a  major-general  by  brevet,  in  May,  1820. 
He  subsequently  practised  law  in  New  Orleans ;  and  was  a  member 
of  the  twenty-fourth  Congress,  from  Louisiana.  He  died  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1837. 


t^.^. 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

ENERAL  ARMSTRONG,  son  of  the  officer  of  the 
same  name  who  served  in  the  old  French  war,  was 
born  in  1758,  at  Carlisle,  l*a.  When  eighteen  be 
joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  about  the  commence- 
menl  of  thfl  Revolution,  was  in  the  northern  campaij^ 
under  Washington,  and  fought  under  him  at  Princeton.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  and  when  General 
Mercer  fell,  received  him  in  his  arms.  He  afterwards  joined 
the  staH*  of  General  Gates,  received  the  rank  of  major,  and 
acted  aa  such  until  the  peace.  He  was  author  of  the  celebrated 
Ncwbnrg  addresses,  which  produced  an  intense  itensation  throughout 
the  army. 

Major  Armstrong  was  secretary  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  during 
the  gubernatorial  term  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  subsequently  member  of 
the  old  Congress.     About  the  year   1769  he  married  a  daughter  of 
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Chancellor  LiviDgston.  In  1800,  hcwaBchosen  United  Stales  lenator 
from  New  York,  and  while  still  serving  in  ihal  capacity  received  the 
appointment  of  minister  to  France,  from  President  Jefferson,  a  station 
which  he  filled  six  years. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  againfl 
Great  Britain  in  1B12,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-genera]  in  the 
United  States  army,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  district 
embracing  the  city  and  harbor  of  New  York  ;  and  in  February  of  the 
following  year,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Euittis  as  secretary  of  war.  Thu 
office  he  accepted  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  having  no  confidencs 
in  the  fitness  of  the  generals  whom  the  president  (Mr.  Madison)  badi 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  American  forces,  and  expect* 
ing  only  defeat  and  disaster  until  Ihoy  should  be  superseded  bj 
younger,  and  more  active  as  well  as  more  able  men.  Tliey  had,  it 
is  true,  seen  and  done  some  service  in  the  revolution,  but  only  in 
subordinate  capacities ;  and,  becoming  enervated  by  a  repose  of 
thirty  years,  they  had,  according  to  General  Annstrong,  **  lost  all 
ambitious  aspirations,  while  they  had  forgotten  all  they  ever  kocv, 
and  were  ignorant  of  the  later  improvements  in  military  science.'*  In 
this  condition  of  things,  the  new  secretary  of  war  adopted  the  slep^ 
with  difBculty  acquiesced  in  by  Mr.  Madison,  of  Iransferrinsr  \at 
department  of  the  government  from  Washington  to  Sackclt's  Harbor, 
that  he  might  be  near  the  scene  of  the  operations  to  be  directed,  from 
the  state  of  New  York,  against  Canada.  But  even  his  presence  wai 
unable  to  counteract  the  evils  resulting  from  the  mistaken  appoint- 
ments which  had  been  made.  The  generals  in  command  were  not 
deterred  from  setting  aside  his  instructions  as  to  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  (of  1813);  and.  superadding  to  ihrir  other  disqualifica- 
tions that  of  quarrelling  among  themselves,  the  result  of  the  efTorts 
made  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  precisely  such  as  General 
Armstrong,  before  going  into  ofRce,  had  predicted  as  likely,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  ensue. — The  capture  of  Washington,  in  Augnit, 
1814,  led  to  General  Armstrong's  retirement  from  the  war  office, 
an  net  which  terminated  hii<  politicul  career.  That  no  especial  blame 
could  be  attached  to  him  for  this  untoward  event,  must  be  manifcit, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  individual  (General  Winder)  who  wai_^^ 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  had  been  assembled  for  tbfl^H 
defence  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  who  commanded  against  ilie^^ 
enemy  in  the  action  at  Bhidenshurg,  had  been  appointed  by  the  preji- 
dent  to  this  post  •*  against  the  advice  of  the  secrcliirr,"  as  also,  that  the 
latter  had,  under  a  decision  of  the  president,  been  constrained  "to 
leave  the  military  functionaries  to  a  discliarge  of  their  own  duties,  on 
their  own   responsibility."     Public  opinion,  however,  without  any 
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minute  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  disaster  which  had  happened, 
very  naturally  perhii[j»»  fixed  upon  the  head  of  the  war  deparluienl  of 
the  administration  as  a  principal  objtctof  blanie.  Mr.  Madison, though 
aware  of  the  iiijustico  of  the  clumur  raised  against  thn  secretary,  and 
in  no  wise  disi>o?ed  to  take  any  step  of  a  nature  calculated  to  affect 
the  reputation  of  this  officer  injuriously,  was  induced,  from  motivea 
of  precaution,  to  yield  to  it  lo  a  certain  extent.  He  intimated  to 
General  Armstrong  thai  a  brief  visil  lo  his  family  would  give  time 
for  the  ebullition  of  passiun  and  prejudice  to  subside,  when  he  would 
be  able  to  return  and  resume  the  functions  of  his  ollice  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  Dot  the  general  regarded  this  iiilimalion 
as  itself  an  act  of  injustice,  and  felt  indignant  at  its  having  been 
given.  Dptermining  lo  exercise  his  functions  wholly  or  not  at  all, 
ho  sent  in  his  resignntion,  m  hich  the  president  accepted. 

In  his  retirement,  General  Armstrong's  pen  was  employed  on 
Tahoua  subjects  connected  with  the  pubHc  good,  or  belonging  to  the 
hisiory  of  bis  own  limes.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  lilerar)-  labors, 
we  have  a  treatise  upon  gardening,  and  another  upon  agriculture, 
that  are  held  in  high  esteem  ;  a  review  of  General  Wilktnson^s 
memoira,  in  which  he  handles  the  author  with  great  severity;  several 
biographical  notices  ;  and  a  history,  in  two  volumes,  of  the  last  war. 
Il  was  his  intention  to  leave  behind  him  a  history  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  a  work  in  which  he  bad  made  some  progress,  and  which, 
had  he  been  permitted  lo  finish  it,  would,  there  is  no  doubt,  have 
been  invested  with  no  ordinary  interest,  from  the  fact  of  his  personal 
lioowledge  of  the  distinguished  men,  and  most  of  the  important 
events  of  that  period. — Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1942, 
he  fell  into  a  decUne,  and  gradually  wasting  away,  he  brenthed  his 
last,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  In  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1843.* 
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BRIGADIER  GENERAL  SAMtJEL  SMITH. 

fENERAL  SMITH  was  a  native  of  Lancasti^r  coantf, 

Pennsylvania,  liorn  July  27th,    IT-'jS.     Soon  aflvr  hU 

birth  bis  father  removed  to  Maryland,  where  helooka 

conspicuous  part  in  political  affairs.   Tho  son  rcccireda 

liberal  pi:lucation,  and  afterwards  pngngod  in  tnercaotik 

pursuits.    The  nggressions  of  Grout  Britain  toward  her  colonics  oarlf 

engaged  his  allention,  and  in  January  1776,  he  obtained  n  captaincy 

in  Colonel  Smallwood's  roginionl.     He  was  with  ihe  army  in  in 

disastrous  campaign  in  ihi*  middle  states,  and  at  ihc  0|>enin2  of  tht^ 

year  1777,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lirulenaiit-coJonel,  in  which 

capacity  he  served  in  the  baltio  of  nrandywiue.   When  Lord  Huwei 

having  obtained  |H>s5e!ision  of  i'lirhidclphia,  was  using  rrery  exerlioa 

to  open  a  communication  wiih   he  l]cet>  he  wii9  intrusled  with  thf 

defence  of  Fori  Mifflin  on  the  Oi-lnttTirp,  and  during  soven  werksl 

held  it  against  the  elTorls  of  the  entire  British  fleet.     His  g^Ulunlry 
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on  this  occnsioD  elicited  warm  approbation  from  Washiugtoo,  and 
Edmiration  even  from  the  enemy.  Congress  rewarded  him  with  a 
■word  and  iheir  thanks.  Ha  fought  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
and  took  part  lo  the  Ruhsequcnt.opi^rations  of  that  campaign.  After 
the  war  he  remained  in  the  army,  was  giren  command  of  the  Mary 
land  militia  in  the  Whiskey  riots,  and  afterwards  used  his  utmost 
effbrta  in  support  of  the  new  constitution.  In  the  war  of  IS  12,  he 
was  appointed  major-goncral  of  iht:  militia;  and  when  the  British  at- 
tacked Baltimore,  he  received  the  chief  command  of  thctroups  des- 
tined to  oppose  them.  He  remained  with  ihe  army  some  time  after 
this  event,  but  eventually  retired  to  domestic  enjoyment.  Once 
only  was  his  retirement  interrupted  by  a  military  duly.  This  was 
in  1836.  when  a  popular  outbreiik,  consequent  upon  the  derangement 
of  the  currency,  touk  place  in  Biiilimore.  It  was  quelled  without 
bloodshed,  ticncral  Smith  filled  several  important  civil  offices,  lie 
waa  a  member  of  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  for  sixteen  years, 
and  of  the  senate  for  twenty-three.  Jn  1837,  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  Baltimore,  which  office  he  held  until  the  inHrmities  of  age  warned 
him  to  resign.     He  died  Apnl  22d,  1839,  aged  eighty-seven. 


:itUe  Moouicoat,  fialtiauuw. 
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ENERAL  PORTER  was  born  Auguit  14l| 

1773,  at  Salisbury,  Connecticut.     He  gradiH 

ated  at  Yale  College,  and  afterwards  pracli»<l 

law   ^vith    success,      lie  gradually    acquired^ 

popularity,  and  was  cl(>ctcd  a  represent;! 

to  Congress,  where   he   remained   until 

opening  of  the  war  of  18  IS.     lie  then  took 

charge  of  the  militia  on  ihe  norlhom  frontier,  and  performed  valualH 

service  during  the  active  campaigns  in  that  quarter.  ™ 

In  the  latter  part  of  1812,  he  accompanied  General  Smyth's  exfc 

dition  into  Canada,  as  the  second  in  command.     Smyth  coulemplalcd 

a  more  elTectual  invasion    of  this  province  than   that   which   had 

recently  failed;  and  on  finding  his  forces  inadequate,  published  a 

proclamation  inviting  volunteers  to  join  him.     This  was  so  sucressful, 

thai  on  the  27lh  of  November*  his  army  had  swelled  to  lour  thousand 

five  hundred  men.   Of  these,  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  volon- 

leers  were  commanded  by  General  Porter.    The  expedition  had  pro- 
Be* 
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Tided  for  its  ose  seventy  public  boats,  each  carrying  forty  men,  five 
boats  belonging  to  individual,  having  one  hundred  men,  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones. 

Before  setting  out  for  Canada,  General  Smyth  published  a  second 
proclamation,  slating  his  ability  and  determination  to  take  the  coun* 
try  in  a  short  time,  invHrng  all  patriots  to  join  bis  standard,  and 
excusing  the  failure  of  former  enterprises,  on  the  score  of  the  Inca- 
pacity of  their  leaders.  This  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  one 
from  General  Porter,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  necessity  of  the  volun- 
teers speedily  co-operating  with  Smyth. 

At  three  o'clock  iu  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  boats  pol  off 
from  the  American  shore,  but  they  had  not  proceeded  one-fourth  of 
the  way  across,  when  the  British  batteries  opened  a  galling  fire,  and 
five  of  them  were  obliged  to  return.  In  one  of  these  was  Colonel 
Winder  of  the  14  lb  infantry,  who  commanded  the  troops  to  whom 
this  hazardous  duly  was  assigned.  The  command  of  the  14th 
devolved  therefore  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boerstler,  who  was  in 
one  of  the  advance  boats  with  several  resolute  infantry  officers.  A 
severe  fire  of  musketry  and  of  grape  shot  from  two  pieces  of  flying 
artillery,  was  poured  upon  this  part  of  the  squadron,  but  Ihcy  effected 
their  landing  in  good  order,  formed  on  the  shore,  and  advanced  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  object. 

Lieutenant  Commandant  Angus  and  his  officers,  assisted  by  Samuel 
Swartwout,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  an  enterprising  citizen,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  station,  acted  as  volunteers  after  the  landing  of 
the  troops,  and  joining  their  little  band  of  sailors  to  the  regulars, 
under  Captain  King  of  the  ITith,  they  stormed  the  enemy^s  principal 
batteries  and  drove  him  to  the  Red  House,  where  he  rallied  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  commenced  a  rapid  fire  of  musketry 
open  the  assailants.  Sixty  regulars  and  fifty  sailors  composed  the 
whole  American  force.  The  success  at  the  battery,  the  guns  of 
which  were  spiked,  was  followed  up  by  a  desperate  assault  upon  the 
Red  flousc.  The  sailors  charged  with  boarding  pikes  and  cutlasses, 
the  regulars  wilh  the  bayonet,  and  after  a  hard  and  destructive 
engagement,  lliey  routed  the  enemy,  fired  the  house  in  which  he 
quartered,  and  made  about  fifty  prisoners.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boerstler  attacked  and  dispersed  the  enemy  lower  down  the  river, 
and  took  also  several  prisoners.  Every  battery  between  Chippewa 
and  Fort  Krie,  was  now  carried  ;  the  cannon  si)iked  or  destroyed, 
and  sixteen  miles  of  the  Canadian  frontier  laid  waste  and  deserted. 
The  boats  returned  with  the  wounded  and  the  prisoners,  leaving 
Captain  King  and  twelve  men,  who  were  so  anxious  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  every  breastwork  ajid  barrack  of  the  enemy,  that  they 
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resolved  on  remaining  in  posaession  of  the  conquered  ground,  un 
the  main  body  of  the  army  should  cross  over  the  rtrail,  und  mar 
to  ihe  assault  of  the  British  forts.     Sailing  Master  Walts  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  division  of  the  sailors,  while  he  was  gtillnnlly  leadtn 
them  on.     Midshipman  Ciraham    received  a  severe  wonnd.  whic 
caused  an  amputation  of  a  leg.     Seven  nut  of  tuelve  of  the  nnr 
ofticera  were   wouuded.      Captain    Morgan   of  the    12th»   Caplxia 
SprowJ  and  Captain  Dlx  of  the  13th,  and  Lieutenant   Lisson,  the 
two  latter  of  whom  were  badly  wotmded,  took  a  very  distinguished 
part  in  the  engagement. 

At  sunrise  part  of  the  remaining  troops  at  Buffalo  began  thr 
embarkation.     They  numbered  about  two  thousand  under  the  ir 
diutc  command  of  General   Porter.     Two  thousand  more  parade 
on  shore,  awaiting  a  second  embarkation.    About  five  hundred  Britii 
appeari'd   on  the  opposite   shore.     Wlien  thft  troops  had    becoD 
impatient  with  waiting,  General  Smyth  unexpectedly  ordered  them  1 
disembark^  silencing   their   murmurs  with  the  assurance,  ifant 
eiprdition  was  fioslpoued,  only  in  order  to  place  the  boats  in  abette 
condition.     The   regiments  then  retired  to  their  quarters,  and 
enemy  commenced  laboring  actively  upon  their  disabled  batteries. 
On  the  29th  (Sunday)  the  troops  were  ordered  down  to  the  nar 
yard  so  as  to  be  rf-ady  for  crossing  next  morning  at  nine  o'cloclu^ 
The  point  and  time  of  embarking  would  have  exposed  the  Americans 
to  the  whole  British  fire.     This  was  perceived  by  the  officers,  who  , 
waited  on  the  commander  with  their  objections  to  his  plan.     He 
accordingly  altered  both,  determining  to  land  the  troops  five  mfl*« 
below  the  navy  yard  before  daylight  on  Tuesday  morning. 

On  Monday  evening,  seven  boats  for  Colonel  Swift's  regiment  and 
eight  for  the  new  volunteers,  were  brought  up  the  river  and  placed 
at  different  points,  so  that  the  noise  and  confusion  of  enibarkiog  tfa« 
whole  at  one  place  might  be  avoided.  At  half  an  hour  after  three, 
these  boats  were  occupied  and  took  their  station  opposite  the  Naty 
Yard.  The  regulars  were  to  proceed  on  the  right,  General  Tanne- 
htll's  volunteers  in  the  centre,  and  the  New  York  volunteers  on  the  ■ 
left.  General  Porter,  with  a  chosen  set  of  men,  was  appointed  to 
proceed  in  front  to  direct  the  landing,  and  to  join  the  New  Yorit 
volunteers  whi-n  on  the  opposite  shore.  On  the  arrival  of  the  boati 
which  were  to  compose  the  van.  General  Porter  found  thai  tho  artil- 
lery were  embarking  in  the  scows  with  as  much  haste  as  possible , 
but  one  hour  elapsed  before  the  regular  infantry  attempted  to  follow^ 
when  Colonel  Winder,  at  the  head  of  the  fourtecnlb,  entered  t|i 
boats  with  great  order  and  silence.  Everyliiing  seemed  to  proini**^ 
a  speedy  and  successful  issue ;  the  troops  to  be  embarked  were  now 
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nearly  all  in  readiness  to  proceed ;  General  Porter  dropped  to  the 
front  of  the  line  with  a  ilag,  to  designate  tbe  leading  boat,  and  the 
word  only  was  wanted  to  put  off.  The  front  of  llit^  line  was  ane- 
CDorth  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  when  the  rear  was  observed  lo  be 
retarded,  and  General  Porter  rrt:cived  orders  from  General  Smyth 
to  disembark  immediately.  He  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
the  invasion  of  Canada  was  abandoned  for  the  season,  that  the  regu- 
lars were  ordered  into  winter  quarters,  and  that,  as  the  services  of 
the  volunteers  could  now  be  dispensed  with,  they  might  stack  their 
arms  and  return  to  their  homes.  Previously  to  this  order,  an  inter- 
view bad  taken  place  between  General  Smyth  %nd  a  British  major, 
who  came  over  with  a  flaj.  The  scene  of  discontent  which  followed 
was  without  parallel.  Four  thousand  men,  without  order  or  restraint, 
indignantly  discharged  their  muskets  in  every  direction.  The  per- 
son of  the  commanding  general  was  threatened.  Upwards  of  one 
thousand  men,  of  all  classes  of  society,  had  suddenly  left  their  homes 
and  families,  and  had  made  great  sacrifices  to  obey  the  call  of  thetr 
country,  under  General  Smyth's  invitation.  He  possessed  their 
strongest  cuufideuce,  and  was  gaining  their  warmest  affections  ;  he 
could  lead  to  no  post  of  danger  to  which  they  would  not  follow. 
But  now,  the  hopes  of  his  government,  the  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  desires  of  the  army,  were  all  prostrated,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  hear  the  bitter  reproaches  and  the  indignant  epithets  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  promised  to  lead  to  honor,  to  glory,  to  renown.  The 
inhabitaots  refused  to  give  him  quarters  in  their  houses,  or  lo  pro- 
tect him  from  the  rage  of  those  who  considered  themselves  the 
victims  of  his  imbecility  or  his  deceit.  He  was  obliged  constantly 
to  shift  his  tent  to  avoid  the  general  clamor,  and  to  double  the  guard 
surrounding  it ;  and  he  was  several  times  fired  at  when  he  ventured 
without  it.  An  application  was  made  to  him  l>y  the  volunteers,  to 
permit  them  to  invade  the  enemy's  territory  under  General  Porter, 
and  they  pledged  themselves  to  him  to  take  Fort  £rie  if  he  would 
give  them  four  pieces  of  flying  artillery.  This  solicttalion  was 
ovaded,  and  the  volunteer  troops  proceeded  to  their  homes,  execrat- 
ing the  man  whom  ihey  had  respected,  and  the  general  on  whose 
talents  and  uhose  promises  they  had  placed  the  most  generous  reli- 
ance. 

In  bis  defence  of  this  disgraceful  affair.  General  Smyth  indulged 
in  the  assertion  "  that  the  volunteers  and  the  neighboring  people  were 
dissatisfied,  and  that  it  had  been  in  tbe  power  of  the  contracting 
agent  [General  Porter]  to  excite  some  clamor  against  the  course 
pursued,  as  he  found  the  controct  a  losing  one,  and  would  wish  to  see 
the  army  in  Canada  that  he  might  not  be  bound  to  supply  it. 
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This  unwarrautable  assertion  drew  forth  some  recriminatioD  from 
General  Porter,  which  eventuated  in  aduel ;  bat  the  affair  vraa  aftrr- 
wards  amicably  settled. 

At  Chippewa  General  Porter  commanded  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylcania  volunteers,  with  some  Indians  as  part  of  Genei 
Scott*s  brigade.  In  the  afternoon,  be  left  the  American  cainp, 
advanced  through  tlie  woods  und  came  upon  the  British  scouting 
parties  in  such  a  position  as  to  place  them  between  bis  own  fire  and 
that  of  the  American  main  army.  Soon  after  he  encountered  ibt 
whole  British  column  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Here  he  behavi 
with  great  gallantry  until  reinforced  ;  and  received  the,  personal  C0R>' 
pliments  of  the  commander-in-chief,  General  Brown. 

General  Brown  tbas  mentions  his  senriccs  in  the  action  at  Nii 
gara  :— 

"  It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  saw  the  good  order  and  intrepidity 
of  General  Porter's  volunteers  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  but 
during  the  Inst  charge  of  the  enemy,  those  qualities  were  conspicuoas. 
Stimulated  by  their  gnllunt  leader,  they  precipitated  themselves  opoo 
the  enemy^s  line,  and  made  all  the  prisoners  which  were  taken  at  this 
point  of  the  action." 

After  the  battle  General  Porter  marched  with  the  army  to  Fort 
Erie,  where  his  volunteers,  together  with  the  riBemen,  occupied  the 
centre.  He  was  present  at  the  memorable  defence  of  that  place, 
and  by  his  conduct  won  the  following  notice  from  General  Gaines;— 

"  Brigadier-General  Porter,  commanding  the  New  York  and  Pcus* 
sylvania  volunteers,  manifested  a  degree  of  vigilance  and  judgment 
in  his  preparatory  arrangements,  as  well  as  military  skill  and  courage 
in  action,  which  proves  him  to  be  worthy  the  confidence  of  his  couotry 
and  the  brave  volunteers  who  fought  under  him.** 

For  his  bravery  on  the  Niagara  frontier  General  Porter  WM 
presented  by  Congress  with  a  gold  medal,  together  with  the  ifaanki 
of  that  l)ody.  After  the  war  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and 
received  during  his  terms  marks  of  esteem  from  several  public  bodiei. 
He  acted  as  secretary  of  war  under  President  Adams,  and  on 
change  of  ^ministration  retired  to  private  life.  After  a  long  sea 
of  domestic  tranquillity,  he  died  at  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  [March  20lli,'l 
1844,]  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 


^ 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  NATHAN  TOWSON. 


ENERAL  TOWSON  is  a  native  of  Maryland.  He  was 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  January  22d,  1784,  and 
is  the  youngest  of  twelve  children.  He  early  improved 
the  limited  means  of  knowledge  within  his  reach,  and 
before  the  ago  of  sixteen  had  become  distinguished  among 
acquaintances  for  his  habits  of  study.  In  1801,  he  went  to 
)tucky,  and  soon  after  to  Louisiana.  The  unsettled  condition  of 
relations  with  France,  rendered  that  territory  a  subject  of  dispute ; 
various  volunteer  companies  were  formed  to  defend  it  should 
lal  hostilities  occur.  One  of  these  young  Towson  joined  as  an 
lltfhst.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Natcbe* 
tnteer  artillery.  lie  then  relumed  borne,  where  he  remained 
1  the  outrage  on  the  Chesapeake,  when  he  received  the  appoint- 
jutant  of  the  7tfa  Maryland  militia  regiment. 
I5lh  of  March,   18 1 2,  he  entered  i 
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artillery  captHin  ;  and  wlien  vrur  was  declared  be  joined  the  second 
ngirneiil  of  artillery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Cutourt  Winfuld 
Scott,  with  whom  he  procce-ded  to  General  Dearbonrs  amiy. 

Thence  he  was  itnracdiutcly  ordered  to  Black  Kock,  to  protect  ibe 
vessels  that  were  then  fitting  out  for  the  lake  service  under  ihc  coto- 
mand  of  Lieutenant  EUioll  of  the  navy.  On  the  morning  after  the 
arrival  of  Scott  with  his  iirliUery,  at  Hlbck  Rock,  two  of  the  cne- 
my*s  vessels  came  down  the  lake  and  anchored  under  the  ^uoi  of 
Fort  EriL',     Lieiilrnant  Elliott  iiimietliately  formed  a  plan  t>i  ' 

them,  an  J  communicating  it  to  General  Smyth  and  Lieutenani- 
Scott,  asked  for  the  co-operation  and  assistunco  of  the  army, 
two  companies  under  Scott  volunteered  for  this  service,  to  a  nttof 
hut  as  they  were  not  all  rctjuired,  the  luinibcr  was  filled  by  dr^t, 
The  artillery  furnished  thirty  men  and  two  officers;  and  us  the  rau! 
of  the  two  captains,  Towaon  and  Barker,  had  not  botn  scttltKl,  the 
cast  lots  for  the  communJ.  and  fortune  decided  in  favor  of  Tow*oi 
The  expedition  was  filled  out  in  two  boats  ;  the  one  under  the  coi 
mand  of  Lieutenant  Elliott,  who  had  with  him  Licnlonunt  Roach  of 
the  artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Presstman,  a  young  gentleman  of  Bal- 
timore, to  command  the  infantry  ;  the  other  boat,  under  the  commuii 
of  Sailing-master  Walts,  had  twenty  sailors  and  twfnty-eigbl 
lerists  under  Tuwson.  The  plan  was,  to  ascend  the  Like  with  mufiltJ 
oars,  drop  down  with  the  current,  make  a  simultaneous  attack  opon 
the  two  brigs  which  lay  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  aad 
carry  them   by  boarding.     In   ascending  the  lake,  the  boat  nhicti 
curried  Towson   got   ahead,  and  lost  sight  of  the   other ;  and  was 
hailed  and  fired   at  by  llie  Detroit,  which  lay  highest  up  the  Inke. 
Sailing-master  Walts,  supposing  that  his  pilot  had  not  kept  new 
enough  to  the  shore,  to  make  a  successful  attack  upon  the  CaledouiK, 
ordered  him  to  pass  lh»t  vessel ;  but  Tnwson,  who  difTored  with  hm 
in  opinion,  assumed  command  of  the  boat,  and  peremptorily  ordered 
the  pilot  to  Jay  her  along-side  of  that  vessel.     This  order  w^s  tl* 
cutcd  without  opposition,  and  in  a  few  seconds.     In  atlemptiog 
faslen  the  grappling*,  all  missed  their  aim  but  one;  luid  the  ba»l 
necessarily  fell  astern,  exposed  to  a  severe  and  destructive  fire  tnOk 
the  cabin  windows  and  deck  of  the  brig.     The  boat,  however,  was 
hauled  alongside,  and  in  less  than  two  nninutcs  the  bng  waa  bonrdrf 
and  carried.     The  allHntion  of  ihc  Detroit  was  so  ch'-  "  ' 

by  this  enterprise,  that  the  approach  of  Lieutenant  1  i 
ether  boat  was  not  observed  j  so  that  he  was  enabled  (o  c»rT/  llli 
vessel  without  loss,  and  with  but  llllle  dilliculty.  Both  brips  w*l 
immediately  got  under  way,  and  both  unfortunately  grounded  in 
Niagara  river,  within  point-blank-shot  of  the  Canada  shore.  Adran- 
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tage  was  taken  of  this  disnster  by  the  enemy  ;  who,  as  «oon  as  day 
dawned,  brougbt  up  a  few  field-piccos,  and  opened  n  battery  on  tlte 
brigs.  The  saiUog-xn aster  and  pilot  left  tlic  vessel,  with  the  prisoners, 
about  sunrise.  Captain  Towson  remained  on  board,  took  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  cargo,  (consisting  of  furs,)  and  succeeded  in  gel- 
ling the  brig  afloat  about  sunset ;  but  not  being  versed  in  navigation, 
and  all  the  sailors  eicept  two  having  deserted  in  landing  the  cargo, 
be  ran  aground  a  second  time,  near  Squaw  Island.  In  the  night. 
Colonel  Schuyler,  who  had  just  taken  the  command  at  Black  Uock, 
received  intelligence  that  General  Brock  had  crossed  the  Niagara 
below,  with  a  formidable  force,  and  was  marching  to  attack  hun. 
Lieutenant  KUiott  sent  an  officer  with  this  information  to  Captain 
Towson,  with  combustibles,  and  an  order  to  set  fire  to  the  brig. 
Towaoo  would  not  permit  this  order  to  he  executed,  but  believing 
bis  presence  with  his  company  necessary,  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
on  shore,  he  left  a  faithful  nuii-commissioned  officer  and  two  men  on 
board,  with  orders  to  fire  and  abandon  her,  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  enemy  were  likely  to  succeed  in  forcing  the  troops  to  retire  to 
the  main  body  at  Flint  Hill.  This  did  not  happen  ;  General  Brock 
had  not  crossed  the  Niagara,  as  reported  ;  and  thus,  by  the  Judicious 
management  of  Captain  Towson,  was  the  Caledonia  reserved  to 
make  one  of  the  gallant  Perry*s  victorious  fleet. 

After  the  battle  of  Queenslown,  Captain  Towson  received  com- 
mand of  the  artillery  of  Van  Rensselaer's  army,  and  soon  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Black  Rock,  where  he  remained  until  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  of  1813.  He  participated  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
George,  and  at  Stony  Creek  was  the  senior  officer  of  artillery.  He 
behaved  in  a  manner  that  elicited  commendations  from  the  enemy 
themselves.  Through  some  mistake  he  was  ordered  to  cease  firing. 
This  enabled  the  British  to  approach  very  near  him,  as  the  action  was 
fought  on  a  dark  night.  A  charge  was  made,  bis  guns  captured, 
together  with  seventeen  men,  and  a  few  artillerists  killed.  Towson 
himself  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  soon  after,  but  managed  to  escape 
and  subsequently  recaptured  two  of  his  guns. 

After  the  return  of  the  army  to  Forty  Mile  Creek,  the  enemy's 
fleet  made  its  appearance  on  the  morning  of  the  8lh  of  June,  from 
which  a  schooner  was  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  our 
boats,  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  with  the  baggage  of  the 
army,  about  to  be  sent  to  Fort  George.  With  a  view  to  prevent  the 
accomplishincDt  of  this  object,  Captains  Towson  and  Archer  were 
ordered,  with  four  field-pieces,  to  the  shore,  with  which  they  played 
their  parts  so  well  that  the  schooner  was  soon  compelled  to  seek 
safety  by  a  return  to  the  fleet.     The  praise  of  this  little  affair  was 
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lost  to  Captain  Towson  by  ihe  offieiai  report:  for  Major-Genertl 
Lewis^  who  was  then  in  command  of  that  part  of  thn  annyt  <^ttri- 
billed  the  exploit  to  Captain  Tolten,  of  the  engineers,  who  haJ 
noihJDg  to  do  with  the  repulse  of  the  Bcfaooner,  and  who  waa  bfeprtted 
on  that  report. 

After  this  affair,  Towson  continued  actively  engaged  in  drilling 
bis  corps,  until  they  received  a  discipline  and  importance  equalled, 
by  none  in  the  northern  army.  In  the  first  battle  of  Niai^nra.  [S 
temher  5th,  1814,]  he  again  conducted  the  operations  of  the  arttllefy. 
The  number  of  pieces  was  the  same  on  both  sides ;  but  those  of  th 
enemy  were*  twenty-four  pounders,  and  Tow8on*8  but  six.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  action  the  enemy's  fire  was  active  and  destruc- 
tive; but  their  battery  was  at  length  silenced,  their  ammunitioa 
wagon  blown  up,  aud  their  guns  saved  only  by  the  exertiona  of  tfai 
dragoons.  At  this  time  Towson  could  not  see  the  enemy  in  com 
quencc  of  an  iofiammation  of  the  eyes  ;  but  on  their  being  |»ointed  oi 
to  him  by  General  Scott,  he  opened  npon  them  an  oblif|on  fire  ( 
canister  which  materially  contributed  to  their  defeat.  "  Thisobliq 
attack  of  the  artillery,"  says  General  Wilkinson,  "and  the  perpen- 
dicular fire  of  the  American  line,  was  insupportable,  and  their  valor- 
ous troops  yielded  the  palm  and  retreated  precipitately,  leaving  their 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  field,  but  carrying  off  their  artillery. 
Comparing  small  with  great  things,  here,  as  at  Minden,  the  futeofj 
the  dny  was  settled  by  the  artillery :  and  the  American  Towson  may 
deservedly  be  ranked,  with  the  British  Phillips,  Drummond  and  Foy." 

In  this  battle  Towson^s  company  suffered  severely.  Both  his 
lieutenants  were  wounded,  and  out  of  thirty-six  men,  his  totsd  loss 
was  twenty-seven.  During  the  whole  action  he  was  exposed  to  the 
severest  fire  of  the  enemy,  whose  advantages,  position  and  euperioritf 
of  cannon,  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  precluded  all  hope  of 
silencing  them. 

\Vhen  the  army  retired  to  Fort  Erie,  Towson^s  company,  number- 
ing but  forty  men,  was  stationed  on  the  left  flank  of  the  encnmpmenU, 
On  the  morningof  August  I5th,  in  conjunction  with  Major  WoO' 
and  two  hnndrcd  and  fifty  infantry,  he  repulsed  the  right  column 
the  enemy,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  srvcrnl  attempts  t 
assault  the  works.  Such  was  the  vivacity  of  the  fire  from  his  bsUlery 
that  the  enemy  gave  to  it  the  name  of  liifht  house  ;  and  it  was  af;-  :- 
wards  familiarly  called  by  the  American  troops,  ••  Towsou'a  liglL 
house." 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Towson  was  assigned  I 
command  of  the  troops  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  and  in  1816 
ried  the  daughter  of  Caleb  Bingham,  Esq.,  of  that  place.     He  waa 


PAY  MASTER     C£N£HAL. 

aAerwardti  stationed  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  in  I8lfl  waa  appointed 
paymaster-genLTtil  of  the  army.  This  is  one  of  the  largost  disburs- 
ing departments  of  the  government ;  and  for  the  last  twenty  years 
since  (iencral  Towson  has  been  at  the  head  of  it,  near  forty  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  disbursed,  alt  over  (he  Union,  without  loss  to 
the  United  Sttates. 

In  1831,  the  presidt-nt  recommended  that  an  additional  brevet  be 
conferred  on  such  officers  iis  had  distinguit«hed  themselves  in  the 
late  war,  to  date  ten  years  after  the  war  brevet,  provided  they  had 
served  faithfully  durinj^  that  time.  The  senate  concurred  in  this, 
which  entitled  General  Towson  to  rank  as  a  brevet  brigadier-general 
from  the  15lh  of  August,  1824,  ten  years  after  **  the  defence  of 
Fort  Erie." 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  citixens  of  Buffalo  presented  General 
Towson  an  elegant  sword,  with  inscriptions  expressive  of  their  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  for  his  services  in  defence  of  their  frontier. 
This  was  the  more  complimentary,  as  he  was  the  only  officer  who 
received  such  a  mark  of  approbation  ;  and  as  those  who  presented 
the  sword  were  eye-witneases  of  the  operations  of  the  army  on  that 
frontier,  and  of  the  conduct  of  its  officers.  His  native  slate  (Mary* 
land)  also  presented  him  a  sword,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  names 
of  the  actions  in  which  he  was  most  conspicuous. 

The  Cincinnati  of  Maryland  elected  him  an  honorary  member ; 
and  Brown  University  of  Rhode  Island  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.  M. 

During  the  war  with  Mexico,  General  Towson  has  served  as  pay- 
master-general of  the  army. 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  ROGER  JONES. 


ENERAL  JONES,  the  present  adjutant-general  oi 
United  States  army,  is  a  native  of  Westmorland  cc 
Virginia,  and  entered  l)ie  arroy  January  6lh,  1809," 
lieutenant  of  nmrines.  He  remained  as  such  until  Jx 
6th,  1812,  when  be  was  appointed  captain  of  artiW 
tn  the  foUowiug  year  he  was  actively  enga^-od  at  tlie  taking  of  Ti 
George,  [May  27th,]  and  in  the  bailie  of  Stony  Creek,  [June 
where  he  was  conspicuous  on  account  of  his  bravery,  and  receii 
bayonet  wound.  On  the  13th  of  August  he  was  transferred 
staff  as  assistant  adjutant-general  with  the  brevet  of  major. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1814,  Major  Jones  belong 
General  Brown's  stafT,  and  marched  with  that  able  officer  Ifl 
frontier.  lie  was  present  at  the  crossing  of  the  Ningar»,lhe  U 
of  Fort  Erie  [July  3d,]  and  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  [July  5th].  j 
his  distinguished  services  on  the  latter  occasion,  he  w«s  brev^ 
major  in  liis  own  artillery  corps.     His  conduct  was  marked 
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Bame  bravpry  &t  the  second  battle  of  Niagara  [July  25th],  and 
-eceivcd  high  commenflation  from  the  commander  in  chief,  lie  jjar- 
t^ipated  in  the  battle  of  Fori  Krie  [August  16th],  He  displayed 
gicat  bravery  in  the  sortie  from  the  fort,  and  was  rewarded  by 
Prirsident  Madison  with  the  brevel  rank  of  lieulenant-colonel.  He 
periormed  the  duties  of  adjulanl-generiil  to  the  army  until  its  dis- 
bandment  in  May  1816.  When  he  parted  from  Major-Ceneral 
Brown,  that  officer  presented  him  with  a  sword  as  a  Icslimonial  of 
his  personal  esteem.  Just  before  tlie  close  of  the  war.  Generals 
Brown,  Scott  and  Porter,  each  addressed  letters  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  Mr.  Monroe,  warmly  recommending  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jonca  for  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  24th  infantry. 

The  admirable  discipline  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones  intro- 
duced into  his  company,  caused  him  to  be  retained  its  head  until 
1818,  when  through  the  recommendation  of  Generals  Brown,  Scott, 
and  others,  he  was  appointed  adjutant -general  of  the  northern  division 
with  the  brevel  of  colonel.  At  the  reduction  of  the  army  in  1821, 
he  was  retained  in  bis  full  lineal  rank,  and  assigned  to  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  artillery.  On  tbe  7th  of  March,  1825,  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-get) era!  of  the  whole  army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  On 
February  17th,  IS27,  he  became  major  of  second  artillery,  in  the 
regular  line.  March  1829,  he  was  brevelted  colonel,  and  June  17th, 
1832,  brigadier-general. 

In  October.  1844.  General  Jones,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mason,  and 
Governor  Butler,  Cherokee  agent,  received  orders  from  the  President 
to  proceed  lo  the  Cherokee  nation,  in  order  to  investigate  and  report 
Dpon  the  discontents  and  difficulties  among  that  tribe.  Jones  drew 
up  an  able  report,  which  eventuated  in  the  formal  pacification  of  the 
following  year. 

As  adjutant-general,  General  Jones'  services  were  of  grcnt  Talo» 
during  the  Florida  war,  and  other  Indian  outbreaks  during  the  boun- 
dary  troubles,  and  in  all  other  periods  menacing  recourse  to  arms. 
But  above  all  is  the  country  largely  indebted  to  him  for  his  exertions 
during  the  Mexican  war.  The  increase  of  the  regular  army  to  more 
than  double  its  previous  numbers  ;  the  raising  and  equipping  of  some 
fifty  thousand  volunteers  ;  the  legislation  necessary  to  meet  the 
change  from  peace  to  war,  and  lo  place  the  enlarged  military  estab- 
lishment upon  the  proprr  basis ;  the  voluminous  orders  and  corre- 
spondences rendered  indispensable  by  the  movements  of  tbe  armies. 
&c.,  have  all  been  superintended  by  him.  It  will  not  ihcrcfore  be 
considered  hyperbolical  lo  assert,  that  no  small  share  of  the  efficiency 
of  our  armies  is  the  result  of  the  skilful  administration  of  Adjutaal- 
Geiieral  Joues. 
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MAJOR  ISAAC  ROACH. 

SAAC  ROACH  was  born  in  ihr  district  of  Southwark 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  on  ihe  24  ih  of  Febniwy, 
1786.  His  maternal  ancostors  were  Irish.  Hispatcroil 
grandfather  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  emigrated  to 
this  country  as  early  as  1740. 

His  father,  who  was  h  nalivp  of  Delaware^  and 
ft^  seaman  hy  occupation,  immediately  on  the  commea 
ment  of  hoRtilitirs  between  tlie  colonies  aud  Giv 
Britain,  entered  the  nHval  service  of  his  country,  and  continued  in 
as  -first  lieutenant  of  ihe  nnvy  of  Pennsylvania  until  the  w.ir  nf  mi 
pendence  was  over. 

Lieutenant  Roach  commitnded  the  armed  ve?.sei  or  guuboxil  C- 
greas,  and  was  actively  engaged  all  the  war  in  the  naval  defence  , 
the  Delaware  river  and  bay.     He  was  also  an  officer  in  the  aclii 
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between  the  Uyder  Ali  and  ihe  British  ship  General  Monk.  The 
brig  which  Lii'UlfMianl  Roach  commHndcd  was  captured  by  the 
enemy.  He  suoceeded  however  in  re!akiug  her,  and  in  the  attempt 
was  dangerously  wounded.  He  held  commissions  successively  under 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  years  ufter  the  ]»eace,  was  in  active  service  till  liis  dealhi 
b  1817. 

The  example  of  such  a  parentage  was  not  without  its  influence  on 
the  conduct  of  his  son.  Taught  from  earliest  infancy  to  believe  that 
next  to  what  is  due  to  a  bountiful  Providence,  the  main  duty  is  that 
of  the  citizen  to  the  stale,  the  child  of  a  revolutionary  sire  could  find 
no  sacrifice  so  great,  no  privation  so  severe  as  to  deter  him  from  Ihe 
foU  discharge  of  this,  his  chief  obligation. 

Before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  Stales,  in  1812,  and 
in  that  interval  of  doubt  when  no  one  was  able  to  discern  the  issue 
of  peaceful  negotiation  for  the  redress  of  injury,  or  the  atonement 
of  insult — when  our  neutral  commerce  was  destroyed,  and  our 
ontional  flag  degraded  by  European  belligerents — when  our  gov- 
ernment was  pausing  on  the  question  whether  it  should  submit, 
or  attempt  desperately  to  redress  its  wrongs,  and  when  the  public 
mind  was  not  qiiitc  prepared  for  the  last  resort,  the  gallant  and 
chivalric  youth,  Isaac  Roach,  Jr.,  immediately  after  the  attack  of 
the  Leopard  on  the  Chesapeake,  with  some  of  his  friends,  organ- 
ized a  corps  of  volunteer  artillery,  and  joined  the  regiment  then 
commanded  by  Captain  Connelly,  and  afterwards  by  Colonel  John 
Goodman  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  in  tbts  company,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  present  General  Prevost,  that  Roach  and  his  gallant 
and  lamented  associate,  M'Donough,  commenced  their  military  life. 

Anxious,  however,  for  a  participation  in  more  active  duly,  imme- 
diately on  the  declaration  of  war,  our  young  volunteer  applied  for  a 
commission  in  the  regular  service,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of 
second  lieutenant  in  the  second  regiment  of  United  States  artillery, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Winfield  Scott.  In  July,  1912,  he 
joined  the  regiment,  then  forming  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill, 
and  was  appointed  adjutant. 

ARLY  in  September,  1812,  Colonel  Scotl  applied 
for,  and  obtained  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Canada 
frontier,  with  the  companies  of  Captain  Towson 
and  Captain  J.  N.  Barker,  and  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, this  little  band,  to  which  Lieutenant  Roach 
was  attached,  amounting  all  told  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  arrived  at  Buflalo.  Never,  perhaps, 
did  young  soldier*  commence  a  career  more  darkly  shadowed  with 
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Aj  thfl  boats  approached  within  musket  range  tlicy  wc 

the  hrig,  and  no  answer  being  given,  were  received  wiln  a.. 

ill-directed  fire  of  musketry. — Roach  laid  the  boat  directly  alongside^ 
the  brig,  head  to  tide,  end  after  grappling  her  securely,  with  Lieu- 
tenant KHiott,  and  followed  by  Ins  gallant  crew,  sprang  upon  the 
enemy's  quarter-deck.  A  fierce  but  short  personal  conflict  gave  the 
usailants  complete  possession  of  the  brig.  The  attack  by  Towson 
and  his  comrades  on  the  Caledonia,  though  accidt-nlally  less  pro- 
pitious in  the  onset,  owing  to  a  mistake  in  steering  the  boat,  w&> 
equally  successful,  and  thus  the  two  armed  British  brigs  were  com- 
pletely captured. 

NTIL  this  time  the  British  garrison  did 
not  seem  to  realize  the  danger  of  their 
friends.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
first  movement  made  to.  get  under  way 
than  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  on  the  brigs, 
which  the  American  victors  were  wholly  unable 
to  return  with  any  effect.  The  first  guns  fired 
at  the  enemy  on  that  frontier  were  those  fired  by 
Uoacb  and  his  comrades  from  the  Detroit.  It 
may  be  mentioned  incidentally,  that  the  first  shot 
fired  from  the  British  lines  during  the  war, 
owing  to  its  elevation,  passed  over  the  Detroit,  at  which  it  was  aimed, 
and  kilted  a  gallant  officer  on  the  American  shore,  (Major  Cuyler, 
of  the  New  York  miUlia.)  The  wind  becoming  lighter,  the  brig's 
crew,  instead  of  being  able  to  get  out  into  the  lake  and  out  of  gun- 
■bot,  were  obliged  to  sheer  over  to  the  opposite  shore,  all  the  time 
within  the  range  of  the  guns  from  the,  fort,  and  in  attempting  to  get 
into  harbor  both  vessels  grounded  on  the  bar.  Rather  than  that  the 
enemy  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  destroying  the  prizes,  for 
which  they  were  known  to  be  making  active  preparations,  orders 
were  given  by  the  commanding  general  to  burn  one  or  both  in  case 
lliey  could  not  be  set  afloat.  The  Detroit  was  accordingly  destroyed. 
The  Caledonia  being  a  lighter  vessel  was  saved,  and  was  subse- 
quently added  to  the  fleet  of  the  gallant  Perry. 

The  attempt  to  "  cut  out**  an  enemy  where  the  attacking  party 
■re  compelled  to  climb  up  the  perpendicular  sides  of  vessels  of  war, 
^m  small  boats,  and  opposed  at  every  step  by  men  as  desperate  as 
themselves,  is  a  daring  enterprise,  and  Captnin  Marryalt  says,  "  it 
is  considered,  in  the  British  navy,  the  most  desperate  of  all  ser- 
vices." 

The  annals  of  the  war  present  no  more  brilliant  incident  than  that 
which  has  just  been  described.     A  mere  handful  of  raw  recruits,  not 
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den  savages.  The  surgeons  being  unnble  to  altend  to  the  wounded 
on  the  field,  they  were  rcraovod  1o  the  American  shore,  where  due 
attention  was  paid  to  them.  The  exposure  incident  to  this  alfair, 
and  his  wound,  brought  on  a  severe  fever,  which  reduced  Lieutenant 
Roach  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  seriously  impaired  his  consti 
lation.  His  inability  to  attend  to  duty,  and  the  suspension  of  active 
operations  on  the  lines  for  the  season,  induced  him  to  apply  for  orders 
for  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  the  head-quarters  of  his  regiment, 
Colonel  Scott  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Queenstown.  This 
request  was  immedinlely  granted,  and  on  the  26lh  of  December, 

18 12,  ho  returned  to  his  aged  parents  at  Philadelphia,  bringing 
ihem  in  the  honors  he  had  gained  a  full  consolation  for  his  wounds 
and  sufferings. 

Ahnost  immediately  after  his  return,  Roach  was  attached  to  the 
ftafT  of  Geaend  Ir.ard,  and  accompanied  that  officer  to  New  York, 
whither  he  was  despatched  to  command  the  defences  of  that  city 
and  harbor.  Poinding  this  raode  of  life  unsuited  to  his  enterprising 
habits,  he  set  out  for  Washington,  and  in  person  applied  to  the  secre- 
tary at  war  for  duty  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  General  Armstrong 
not  only  acceded  to  this  wish,  but  tendered  him  a  captain's  commis- 
sion in  the  23d  infantry,  which  was  promptly  aceepled,  and  in  May, 

1813,  Roach  was  again  with  the  army  on  the  lines.  Our  troops 
were  then  stationed  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Niagara — 
tho  enemy  across  the  river  at  Fort  George.  Soon  after,  it  being 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy's  position,  Captain  Roach,  though 
an  infantry  officer,  was  selected  by  Colonel  Scoll  to  lake  charge  of 
a  small  field-piece,  and  join  the  advance  which  was  to  make  the 
assault.  In  carrying  the  fort.  Captain  Roach  was  again  severely 
wounded  in  the  right  arm,  this  being  the  second  lime  within  twelve 
months,  and  each  time  when  in  the  foremost  rank  of  an  attacking 
party. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  23d,  an  order  came  to  Fort  George  for 
a  portion  of  the  troops  to  join  a  party  which  was  to  march  up  the 
Niagara,  under  command  of  Colonel  Boersller.  Captain  Roach, 
though  but  partially  convalescent,  and  scarcely  able  to  draw  his 
sword,  joined  the  party,  which  during  that  night  commenced  its 
march.  The  disastrous  events  of  the  next  day  need  not  be  detailed 
here.  Tliey  are  matter  of  history.  After  advancing  to  some  dis- 
tance beyond  Queenstown,  the  American  troops  were  attacked  by  a 
large  body  of  British  and  Indians.  The  gallantry  and  untiring  reso- 
lution of  all  the  subordinate  officers  di.«played  in  a  conflict  which 
lasted  from  9,  a.  h.  to  12,  m.,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  could  not 
save  this  devoted  corps  from  the  eiTect  of  the  incapacity  of  the  com> 
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manding  officer,  who,  after  a  late  retreat  had  been  commftucrd,  but- 
rendered  lo  ihe  enemy  witliout  a  vor6  of  contiuUalion  wah  hts 
oflicfTS.     During  ih«  whole  day,  Uoach's  corps  had  been  in  actia 
and  hud  suceeeded  in  repelling  (he  enemy  at  every  point  from  wl 
Ihey  hud  attempted  an  allaek.     The  prisoners,  after  being  plundi 
and  otherwise  maltreated  hy  the  Indian  auxiliaries  of  the  eneo 
were  taken  to  the  British  head-quarters,  at  Burlington  Height*, 

soon  after,  all  except  Koach  were  discharged  on  parole,     He  beii 

unwilling  to  pledge  his  word  not  again  to  boar   arms  against  ihtf 
enemy,  and  thinking  that  a  chance  of  escape  might  occur,  rrnuio 
a  prisoner,  and  being  put  on  board  the  fleet,  was  thence  retnovedl 
Kingston,  and   finally   lo   Montreal   and  Quebec — the   imprrfj 
fortress  and  key  of  Lower  Can.-ida. 

The  narmtivH  of  Captain  Roach's  sufferings  and  escape  from  thti 
celebmted  fortress,  is  one  of  deep  and  most  romantic  interest. 

There  are  few  fortified  places  in  the  world — none  on  this  coutcoc 
— more  completely  impregnable  than  Quebec.  Situated  at  ihe  Sal 
section  of  the  rivers  8t,  Charles  and  St.  Lawrence,  the  heights  i 
C&pe  Diamond,  on  which  the  citadel  is  placed,  rive  in  imposing  gran- 
deur directly  from  the  edge  of  the  water  on  the  east.  The  paiMga 
below  the  cliffs  on  all  sides  is  very  narrow,  and  on  the  side  of  the  pre> 
cipitous  hilU,  and  within  high  para{M:ts,  is  situated  the  upper  town  i 
Quebec.  The  visitor  who,  when  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  for  the 
lime  views  the  sombre  umjesly  of  ibis  scene,  can  best  realiiewli 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Roach  and  Ins  gallant  companit 
when  they  saw  what  they  thought  this  spot  of  hopeless  iiupri&onmc 
The  chance  of  escape  seemed  inappreciably  small ;  upwards  of  fa 
thousand  troops  composed  the  garrison,  and  so  sooo  as  the  br 
season  of  summer  in  these  northern  latitudes  should  pass  away,  ill 
had  lo  anticipate  ihc  horrors  of  a  Canadian  winter,  during  which  { 
the  comforts  of  domestic  luxury  are  requisite  to  sustain  phji 
existence. 

After  enduring  a  variety  of  preliminary  indignities  which  seen 
be  the  certain  portion  of  our  American  captives,  Roach  iind  bU  cc 
panioiia,  some  of  them  of  higher  rank  and  greater  age,  were  ado»ilt 
lo  a  partial  parole,  and  on  giving  their  word  nol  to  violate  the  U« 
or  attempt  an  escape,  were  stationed  at  Beauport,  a  small  Canadian 
village,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  five  miles  beb 
Quebec.    The  river  St.  Charles  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  i 
distance  above  Beauport.     The   fellow  prisoners  of  Captain   Re 
at    Beauport,  were    Generals  Winchester,   Chandler,   and   WuH 
Colonel   Lewis,  and   the  venerable  Major  Madison,   of   KentncE 
Major  Vandeveuler,  of  the  army,  and  Lieutenant  Sidney  Smith.) 
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the  Unilpd  Slates  Navy.  Besides  these  there  were  several  other 
ofHccrs,  and  a  considerable  body  of  rank  and  file,  all  prisoners  of  war. 

Some  time  prior  to  the  month  of  October,  1813,  the  privileges 
which  the  prisoners  had  previously  enjoyrd  had  been  gradually 
restricted  ;  some  of  the  officers  had  been  removed  to  Halifax,  and  in 
consequence  of  an  ofl'er  having  been  made  by  General  Scott  to  the 
govtmor  of  Lower  Canada,  Sir  George  Prcvost,  to  exchange  an 
otDcer  of  high  rank  for  Captain  Kooch,  he  was  more  vigilantly 
watched,  and  considered  as  one  whom  it  was  most  desirable  to  control. 
On  the  23d  of  October,  1813,  whilst  the  mess  of  paroled  prisoners 
wrre  seated  at  table,  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavalry, 
who6«  commanding  officer  informed  the  inmates  that  be  had  an  order 
for  the  close  confiuement  of  twenty-three  commissioned  and  as  many 
non-commissioned  officers,  as  hostages.  Captain  Hoach  was  third 
on  the  list ;  his  friends,  Vandeventer  and  Sidney  Smith,  were  to  share 
his  prison.  In  his  own  mind  his  course  was  soon  drtermiued  on,  and 
the  British  major  was  informed  by  Roach  that  from  that  moment  the 
obligation  of  the  parole  was  at  an  end,  and  that  as  a  prisoner  be 
■bould  have  a  prisoner's  privilege  of  being  at  liberty  to  try  to  escape. 
Acting  with  this  design,  Roach  availed  himself  of  a  few  moments 
private  conversation  with  his  venerable  friend,  Major  Madison,  who 
was  not  on  the  list  of  hostages,  and  who  was  therefore  to  remain  at 
Beauport,  to  arrange  a  plan  of  confidential  correspondence — so  ihat^ 
by  means  of  apparently  casual  and  innocent  phrases,  secret  meaning 
might  be  conveyed. 

The  prison  bouse  to  which  the  captives  were  transferred,  was  a 
■trong  stone  building,  used  as  the  common  jail,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  beiwt'cn  the  St.  Johns  and  St.  Louis  gate.  It  was  built 
on  H  rocky  declivity,  being  three  stories  high  on  one  side,  and  five 
on  the  other.  No  sooner  were  the  prisoners  immured  in  this  place 
than  they  began  to  plan  some  mode  of  escape.  After  much  consul- 
tation it  wns  dt^termined  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  by  letting 
themselves  down  from  the  roof,  next  to  which  their  chamber  was,  to 
the  street,  by  strips  of  carpet  tied  together.  Roach  was  to  direct 
the  immediate  escape  from  the  fortress,  and  Major  Vandeventer 
command  afterwards.  If  a  boot  could  he  secured,  and  the  passage 
of  the  river  (then  full  of  floating  ice)  made,  they  were  to  take  what 
is  called  Craig's  Road,  through  the  township  settlements,  and  gain 
the  wildernt'sa  which  lies  near  the  Canada  and  Maine  boundaries. 

The  peculiar  peril  of  this  enterprise  is  scarcely  conceivable. 
Besides  the  risk  of  discovery,  and  the  personal  danger  in  escaping 
from  such  a  height,  a  strong  guard  was  quartered  about  one  hundred 
yards  on  the  left  of  the  house,  and  five  sentinels,  with  loaded  muskets, 
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were  io  and  around  the  prison.  The  gates  of  the  city  wej-e  closely 
guarded,  and  the  bridge  across  the  St.  Charles  river  was  closed  b/ 
agate  which  was  never  opened  after  night.  The  passage  of  the 
river,  at  any  time  hnzardouSi  wus  pecuharly  to  at  this  season  of 
commencing  winter ;  and  even  if  escape  were  practicable  through 
the  Canadian  selllemeiils,  the  chance  of  perishing  in  the  wilderness 
was  very  great.  Slill  th^se  discourugemtiuls.  backt'd  as  ihey  were 
by  the  remonstrances  of  their  friends  at  Beauport,  who  secretly 
wrote  to  implore  them  not  to  attempt  an  escape,  were  iasurficient  to 
deter  our  gallant  countrymen.  A  letter,  written  as  agreed  upon,  waa 
ient,  however,  by  Captain  Roach  to  Major  Madison,  and  carried  by 
a  British  oHicer,  who  little  suspected  its  contents,  requesting  him  to 
procure  a  boat  to  cross  the  river,  and  aguido  to  lead  the  party  through 
the  settlements.  The  night  of  Saturday,  Novorober  27th,  was  fixed 
for  the  attempt. 

RELIMINARY  arrangements  were  soon  made;  each 
of  the  ihiee  had  his  haversack  filled  with  provisons, a 
letter  was  written  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  exonerat* 
ing  the  guard  and  all  other  British  subjects  from  any 
knowledge  or  participation  in  the  scheme,  and  the 
carj>ot  which  had  been  used  in  their  room,  and  wliich 
had  been  taken  up  on  pretence  of  having  it  cleaned,  was  ripped  and 
tied  into  knots,  to  be  used  fur  the  descent.  The  iron  grating  at  the 
windows  had  already  been  removed  by  watch-spring  saws.  As  soon 
as  the  officer  had  gone  lus  rounds  for  the  night  the  conspirators  were 
at  work,  and  watching  the  lime  when  the  back  of  the  sentry  was 
turned,  one  end  of  the  carpet  was  lashed  to  a  rafter,  and  the  other 
let  down  to  the  street.  No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  Roach  swung 
himself  dou'n,  and  was  immediately  fuUawed  by  his  two  companiont. 
All  reached  the  grouud  safely  but  Major  Vandcventer,  who  after 
sliding  down  a  considerable  distance,  and  thinking  himself  near  the 
ground,  relinquished  his  huld  of  the  carpet,  and  frll.  He  received 
a  severe  bruise  and  sprain,  which  subspxjuently  addc^d  uot  a  little 
to  the  troubles  and  difTiculties  of  the  party.  No  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  ground  and  remained  long  enough  hidden  behind  a  corner 
of  the  wall  to  allow  the  sentinel  to  pass,  whose  faculties  were  no 
doubt  somewhat  benumbed  by  the  cold,  which  was  in  painful  contrast 
with  the  Spanish  climate  he  bad  been  so  long  enjoying,  IIjad  they 
made  the  best  of  ihetr  way  through  the  streets  to  the  St.  John*s  gate. 
As  they  approached  they  walked  leisurely  by  the  sentry,  who  after* 
challenge,  supposing  Thorn  to  be  people  of  the  town,  allowed  them  I* 
go  by  without  molestation.  After  passing  the  several  gates,  they  s( 
last  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  ditch,  and  then,  for  the  first  time  did 
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th«y  breathe  freely,  or  dare  to  0:Ltter  ibemselres  with  the  hope  of 

IUCCCS8. 

The  ruad  to  Beauport  waa  frozen  and  rovigli,  and  Major  Vandc- 
veoter'a  lameness  retarded  the  party  cuiisidtirubly.  No  time  was  to 
be  lostf  and  Captain  Uoacii  pushed  on  lu  advance  to  aticerlaiu  how 
tbey  could  best  crosa  the  river  St.  Charles.  Ou  approaching  ihv 
bodge  he  found  tiie  gate  fastened  and  the  keeper  apparently  asleep. 
It  at  once  su^ested  itself  that  if  thoy  could  pas»  unobserved,  it 
might  tend  to  defeat  the  pursuit  of  which  they  would  soon  be  the 
objects.  On  examining  the  gateway  it  was  found  that  the  only  mode 
of  escape  was  by  climbing  outside  at  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  water  and  at  great  risk.  This  was  at  last  accomplished,  and 
soon  after  they  crossed  the  river  the  fugitives  heard  the  drums  bcat- 
iog  to  arms,  and  the  bells  ringing  in  Quebec,  their  escape  having 
been  discovered.  A  party  of  cavalry  was  despatched  in  ihe  direction 
of  Beauport,  and  on  arriving  at  the  St.  Charles  bridge,  and  after 
arousing  the  gate-keeper,  being  told  that  uo  one  bad,  or  could  have 
passed,  they  returned  to  the  city — so  e0ectual  was  the  stratagem  of 
the  fugitives. 

Ou  arriving  at  Beauport  they  found  their  friends  prepared,  though 
scarcely  daring  to  expect  their  arrival.  A  guide  had  been  procured, 
and  a  boat  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  as 
the  passage  must  be  made  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  in  a  short 
time  our  three  daring  soldiers  were  afloat  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  here 
Dearly  four  miles  wide,  and  filled  with  floating  ice.  After  narrowly 
escaping  several  boats  filled  with  armed  men,  who  had  been  des- 
patched in  pursujt,  they  reached  the  south  bunk  of  the  river;  the 
snow  was  then  fast  falling,  and  not  only  was  their  guide  unwilling  to 
proceed  farther,  but  Major  V'ande venter's  lameness  bad  so  much 
increased,  as  to  compel  them  to  remnin  quiet  for  a  few  hours.  They 
accordingly  scooped  themselves  out  a  place  of  repose  in  the  snow, 
and  lying  close  to  each  other,  slept  soundly  till  daylight.  They 
then  resumed  their  march,  and  having  narrowly  escaped  different 
parties  of  regulars  and  roiiiliu  who  were  in  pursuit,  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Chnudiere,  and  gaining  the  road  to  the  settlements. 
Following  this  route,  through  a  great  variety  of  perils,  and  at  much 
risk,  suffering  from  the  excessive  cold,  and  being  but  inadequately 
protected  from  the  weather,  they  hoped  to  reach  the  wilderness  that 
bes  between  Ihc  British  and  American  settlements,  and  then  defy 
pursuit.  In  the  excitement  of  the  escape  from  their  prison,  they 
seemed  to  lose  sight  of  the  imminent  danger  of  perishing  from  cold 
and  privation  in  the  almost  trackless  wilderness  which  they  were  so 
anxious  to  reach.  Providence  however,  ordained  it  otherwise.   On  the 
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fourth  day  after  leaving  Quebec,  ihey  reached  the  house  of  r  Cana- 
dian named  Charledeauluco,  the  last  habitation  north  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Here  they  were  obliged  to  remain  all  night,  in  consc<iu« 
of  the  increasing  illness  of  one  of  the  party,  Lieutenftnt  Smith, 
had  been  severely  frosl-bitleti  the  first  night  aflrr  crossing 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  difficulty  of  oblaining  an  Indian  guide  toCOIV 
duct  Ihein  farther.  Whilst  engaged  negotiating  with  their  hoitt  for 
such  assistance  on  the  following  day,  the  house  was  surroondcd  by 
a  large  body  of  Canadian  luilitia,  sent  in  pursuit,  and  our  gallult 
adventurers,  after  all  Iheir  sufferings  and  dangers,  were  obliged  to 
surrender,  and  with  the  best  grace  they  could  assume^  submit  to 
their  hard  fate. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  this  most  gallant  and  romantic  adveotarv, 
projected  by  Captain  Roach,  and  executed  by  the  energy  and  resohi- 
tton  of  himself  and  his  companions.  To  escape  from  the  walls  of 
an  impregnable  citadel,  and  to  elude  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  of 
We]lins:lon's  veteran  troops — to  cross  a  river  like  the  St.  LawTence, 
filled  with  floating  ice,  in  a  leaky  and  crazy  canoe — to  penetrate  for 
seventy  milc^,  in  the  dead  of  a  Canadian  winter,  through  a  comttijr 
filled  with  exasperated  pursuers — to  endure  all  the  hardships  of  such 
an  attempt  under  such  circumstances — required  an  amount  of  daring 
and  heroic  endurance  which  deserved  complete  success. 

Their  return  to  Quebec  was  the  signal  for  new  privations  and 
indignities.  The  British  aulhunties,  incensed  at  even  the  partial 
success  of  this  attempt  lo  escape,  and  stung  to  madness  by  thi 
reflection  that  three  Americana  had  eluded  all  their  vigilance,  asd 
defied  all  their  care,  could  find  no  restraint  too  .JCTcre  for  their 
prisoners.  All  the  Americans  were  closely  immured,  and  even  the 
poor  comforts  they  had  before  enjoyed  were  now  denied  ihem.  Th* 
access  of  all  friendly  visitors  was  cut  ofT,  and  their  fate  seemed 
destined  to  be  made  darker  and  darker  still.  Such  treatment  instead 
of  disheartening  our  young  soldiers,  seemed  to  give  a  new  impuiH 
to  exertion  and  adventure.  A  new  scheme  of  escape  was  projected 
and  agreed  on  by  Koach  and  Vandeventer,  and  some  measures  laktin 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  when  an  order  came  from  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost  lo  release  the  three  hostages  on  parole. 

The  rest  of  this  dreary  winter  was  passed  within  the  walls  <A 
Quebec,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  December  (18  14)  that  al 
exchange  of  prisoners  took  place,  and  Captain  Roach  and  his  con* 
panions  returned  home.  ^H 

Roach  immediately  joined  bis  old  commander,  now  Major-GenrnHj 
Scott,  and  was  preparing  again  to  take  the  field,  with  the  rank  of 
assistant  adjutant-general,  when  the  news  of  peace  arrived.    On 
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bolh  the  reductions  of  the  army  Captain  Roach  was  retained,  and 
continued  in  active  duty,  commanding  at  Fort  McHenry,  Fort  Co- 
lumbus and  Fori  Mifflin,  until  1823,  when  having  attained  the  rank 
of  majur,  he  resigned  his  cnrntniasion  and  returned  to  private  life. 

la  October,  1638,  Major  Roach  waa  elected  Mayor  of  Pliiladel- 
phia  by  the  Common  Council  of  that  citf,  and  filled  that  office  one 
year.  He  waa  noted  for  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
ofBcc,  promjrfness  and  firmness  in  discharge  of  duty,  and  strict 
enforcement  of  the  laws  against  immorahty  and  disorder.  In  Sep- 
tember,  18-41.  he  was  appointed  by  President  Tyler  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  an  office  whose  duties  he  faithfully  discharged 
until  April,    1847.     Since  this  time  he  has  remained  in  private  life. 


Unitei  StKtM  Uict.  PbilMlelpbiik 


MAJOR  GENERAL  JACOB  BKOWN. 

» >LE  nncestors  of  General  Brown  pmigralod  from  Knj- 
land  with  Willinm  Pcnn,  in  the  first  setllement  of  the 
colony  of  Pfniiaylvania,  and  for  successive  generations, 
have  been  rf^Bpeclabln  tnciubers  of  the  society  of 
Friendji.  The  gentral  was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvnnia.  He  rpceivml  a  plain  country  cctucaliun,  taught  a  country 
school  in  his  early  years,  accnrding  to  report,  and  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  surveying^,  the  practice  of  which  nrt  led  hira  lo  emigrate,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  the  slate  of  New  York,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  an  ajent  who  had  the  direction  of  a  large  landed 
concern  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wjiters  of  F<ake  Ontario.  With  lliis 
man  he  contracted  for  a  tract  of  several  thousand  acres  of  laud  not 
far  from  Sacketl's  Harbor,  and  began  its  scltlcmcut  in  1799.  Here 
he  resided  in  the  biudnble  pnrsnits  of  agricultural  improvement,  be* 
lovfid  and  respected.     In    IS08,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tb« 
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New  York  Agricultural  and  Pliilosoi)liical  Sociely.  His  acceptance 
in  1S09  of  a  colonelcy  (the  first  military  ollicn  he  ever  heid)  in  ihe 
New  York  militia,  procUimed  htm  no  longer  a  member  of  that  rcli- 
pous  fraternity  to  which  his  family  had  been  for  ages  attached.  In 
consequence  of  the  rage  of  party  spirit,  the  appointments  made  by 
the  New  York  Council  of  Appointment,  particularly  in  limes  of 
peace,  arc  K0Tcrne<l  often  more  by  the  consideration  of  political 
influence  of  the  person  to  be  cuinmiasioned,  thun  by  his  rnpticily  to 
discharge  the  duties  annexed  to  the  station  they  design  him  to  fill. 
Considerations  of  this  nature,  no  doubt,  induced  Colonel  Brown's 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigndier-gcneral,  in  191  I,  ati  ho  was  not 
led  to  this  important  station  by  gradation  or  sing^ular  mililary  ser- 
vices. Practices  of  this  kind,  while  ihey  reflecl  no  dishonor  on 
persons  thus  appcAnted,  desen'c  the  highest  censure,  because  while 
the  elevation  is  not  derived  from  conspicuous  talents,  it  tramples  on 
the  rights  of  seniority  in  coinmissiou. 

It  is  thus  accounted  for,  that  at  the  commencemrnt  of  hostilities 
on  the  port  of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain,  an  important 
frontier  of  the  slate  of  New  York  was  found  under  the  military 
command  of  General  Jacob  Browu.  Of  llie  first  detachment  of  New 
York  mdilia,  called  into  actual  service  of  the  United  Slates,  one 
brigade  was  committed  to  his  charge.  That  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  General  Brown's  military  character  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  that  body  to  whom  he  owed  his  com- 
mission, the  preceding  observations  will  amply  warrant ;  hence  it  is 
but  fair  to  infer,  that  his  subsequent  mihlary  career  is  ascribable 
chiefly  to  his  prowess  and  talents,  perhaps  not  unaided  with  execu- 
tive favor. 

The  general's  first  command  embraced  the  whole  line  of  frontier 
from  Oswego  to  St.  Regis,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred 
miles.  Withm  this  line  was  included  the  important  post  of  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  the  security  of  which  being  essential  to  the  success  of 
ulterior  operations,  constituted  the  first  object  of  his  attention. 
Having  fortified  this  in  the  best  manner  his  time  and  scanty  means 
would  allow,  he  reconnoilered  in  person  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  provided  as  far  as  practicable  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  His  transportation,  a  short  time  afterwnnis,  of  a  party  of 
four  hundred  men  from  Sackett's  Harbor  to  Ogdenaburgh,  manifested 
firmness  of  ]iurpose  and  intrepidity  of  spirit.  The  roads  were  im- 
passable for  baggage  and  artillery,  and  the  enemy  was  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  lake  and  river.  On  the  subject  of  a  passage  by 
water,  there  existed  but  one  opinion ;  an  attempt  at  it  was  con- 
sidered as  fraught  with  destruction.     The  general,  however,  having 
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pursuits,  la  the  spring  of  1813,  General  Brown  again  took  the 
field,  and  once  D>ore  was  intrusted  wiiti  ibe  defence  of  Sackett^s 
Harbor,  then  menaced  by  a  serious  attack  from  the  enemy. 

All  the  regular  troops,  except  about  four  hundred,  >vho,  from  their 
recent  arrival  on  the  »|>ot,  were  but  little  belter  tlmn  fresh  recruits,  had 
been  renioTed  froai  the  harborto  co-opernte.  in  the  meditated  reduction 
of  Fort  George.  The  furniture  of  the  cannon  having  been  carried  off  to 
complete  thu  outfit  for  the  same  sprvice,  the  batteries  were  nearly  in  a 
dismantled  state.  Nor  could  any  efficient  aid  be  derived  from  the  co- 
operation of  the  fleet,  inasmuch  as  that,  with  the  exception  of  two 
small  schooners,  all  was  employed  in  the  expedition  up  the  lake.  In 
fact,  considering  ils  exposed  situation,  and  the  vital  importance  of  tho 
post,  Sackett*B  Harbor  had  beun,  to  the  atttonishmeut  of  all  military 
men,  left  in  a  most  unprotected  and  perilous  condition.  To  aid  in  its 
defence.  General  Brown  embodied,  with  all  practicable  promptitude, 
a  few  hundred  militia  from  the  adjacent  district,  who  had  scarcely 
arrived  when  the  enemy  made  his  appearance.  The  genorars  situa- 
tion was  critical  in  itself,  and  to  the  heart  of  a  soldier  trying  in  the 
extreme.  It  whs  his  duly  to  meet  the  fire,  jierhajM  the  bayonets  of 
Telerans,  with  a  handful  of  raw  undi:!ciplined  troops,  many  of  ihcm 
but  a  few  days  from  the  bosom  of  their  families,  their  domestic  feel- 
ings still  awake — and  their  habits  of  civil  life  perfectly  unbroken, 
none  of  whom  having  ever  before  faced  an  enemy  in  the  6cld.  But 
his  own  activity,  valor  and  skill,  aided  by  the  determined  bravery  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Backus,  of  the  regular  army,  suppbed  nil  defi- 
ciencio-s.  Arrangements  were  made  to  receive  the  enemy  with  a 
warm  and  galling  Arc  at  bis  place  of  landing,  and  to  contest  the 
ground  with  him  in  his  advance  towards  the  fort. 

The  regiment  of  United  Slates  troops  were  stationed  in  the  rear, 
while  General  Brown,  at  ihe  head  of  his  new  levies,  occupied  in 
person  the  first  post  of  danger.  On  the  second  fire  the  mililia  broke 
and  ded  in  disorder,  but  were  rallied  again  by  the  exertions  of  their 
commander. — During  the  remainder  of  the  conflict,  which  was  warm 
and  continued  some  time  with  var}'ing  success,  the  presence  of  the 
general  was  everywhere  felt ;  applauding  the  brave,  encouraging  the 
limid,  and  rallying  the  flying,  till  his  efforts  were  ultimately  crowned 
with  victory.  In  cou.sequence  of  the  firm  front  presented  by  the 
regulars,  and  the  judicious  di.ipositlon  of  a  body  of  militia  tbreaU 
ening  his  rear,  the  cnpmy,  without  accomplishing  his  object,  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  tho  contest,  and  retreat  in  great  haste,  and 
in  some  disorder,  to  his  place  of  embarkation. 

General  Brown,  returning  once  more  to  private  life,  wasoflered  the 
command  of  a  regiment  in  the  regular  army.    This  offer  he  unhesl- 


IrtM^Ty  iJerhprJ.  Tbe  acorpUnce  of  it  wouUl  have  plnccd  liim 
bdow  oftcm  wImkd  he  mtg^t  then  commaati.  and,  as  ihr  rej^mc-nt 
m  T«l  to  br  raised,  a  coneidrraMe  timf^  must  have  elapsfd  before 
b«  coaU  pouthlj  kave  taken  the  field.  Id  plaia  terms,  be  ftU  him- 
w^  rnlitled  to  a  hi^lier  nak.  ?ior  was  it  long  till  tbe  ^ovemmrBl 
■tUKwitgd  bia  a  bngadier-geseral  in  the  army  of  the  ITnitpd  States. 

"Dw  first  service  in  wbich  General  Broim  was  cnj^a^ed  under  his 
new  appoiatmefit,  was  the  superinteoJeace  And  direction  of  thfll 
•nugviaeDts  for  trwuportino:  from  Sackett's  Harbor,  down  the  St, 
Lawxence,  ibe  annr  cimiaiafid  br  General  Wilkinson,  in  the  autumiJ 
of  tbe  rear  1813,  in  the  abortive  expedition  for  the  redaclioe  of  j 
lloatreal.  For  the  completion  of  these  arrangements  frum  the  timtfl 
of  their  conimrncement,  only  three  weeks  were  allowed. 

In  the  expedition  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  during  the  course  of 
the  winter  that  succeeded,  the  duties  and  services  iit  which  General 
Brown  w:aa  engaged  were  of  the  almost  importance  to  the  operatiom 
and  wdl-betng  of  the  army,  and  in  all  of  them  he  acquitted  himself 
wilh  distin§:ui»hed  repnliition. 

In  the  winter  of  1 8  1 3- 1 4 ,  the  enemy  having  gained  possession  of 
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Fort  Niag^ara,  and  being  in  considerable  force  on  the  opposite  shore, 
a  determination  was  formed  to  remove  once  more  the  seal  uf  war  to 
that  frontier.* 


*  Genenl  Ainurtrong  was  Sseretaiy  of  War. — Pononed  o(  the  kmucc  vul  the  iptrit  of 
Um  tiXNJcm  an  of  war,  his  miiiti  wai  occui>i«<)  more  ia  the  application  of  Ihc  enlarged  pUn 
of  a  ayvtsm  where  large  armir«  movf  than  on  the  partioular  modes  adapted  to  nnall  arwiea 
attd  rriciona  to  extciuivc  anJ  uunettled :  he  poaeeacd  the  ambition  wf  great  entcrpriae,  but 
hii  aund  appeared  u>  ronfound  the  mnat  opposite  drcucmitanfeit,  and  to  mippoac  that  the  soma 
prinr^plcM  would  apply  to  ever}-  place  and  erery  kind  of  ctiaractrr ;  the  want  of  judgment 
which  may  he  tnicMl  pethapato  an  UEideivaluation  of  mrii  in  generaj,  wax  moat  coiispicuoua 
in  bia  unfortunad:  Jioirc  of  nien  unlit  to  eiccutc  his  dciigna,  or  his  rejection  of  those  who 
HV  ttiM  fit,  or  bia  deaire  to  execute  every  ttiitig  himselC 

The  freatftat  dimMera  aroae  out  of  th<-«e  unfnriiinite  circumstsncea.  He  hsJ  modiUlad  a 
boU  and  important  design — it  was  to  attAck  Kingalon,  in  Oaoaila  ;  but  his  mode  of  opora- 
tion  was  eiruuiious — his  tncana  duproportionate — he  wu  wholly  unprovided  with  meaiii  of 
•ubaulenoe  la  a\iir]tofl  a  succc»<ful  enterprise — and  unlortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  chief  to 
oondact  it  Perhaps  history  oflera  no  eouicnple  of  a  aeries  of  blunders  ao  prepoatcroufl  anil 
ludicruuH,  and  yet  ao  unfortunate  a*  lo  their  iwwt  and  the  bloodshed  which  followed  witluitit 
auy  other  eSccL 

With  a  view  to  the  attack  on  Kingston,  he  determined  that  the  oflicer  who  waa  to  cofi^ 
nand  should  Dot  be  hiinai'lf  B[>pri«cd  of  the  seoice  until  at  the  moment  when  he  waa 
erdeml  to  execute  it.  For  this  purpose,  ho  issued  an  order  to  Brigadier-general  Jacob 
Brown,  then  commmandin^  at  Sackelt'a  Harbor,  for  an  attack  on  Kingslnn  with  tba  feroa 
nnder  his  comruand,  and,  contemporaneously,  a  Urge  body  of  New-York  militia  were  onlered 
lo  join  him ;  to  ad  as  a  reinforceownt  aiw]  to  oecapy  the  pontiona  eraeuatcd  by  the  army 
euried  into  Canada. 

Bndosad  in  this  letter  officially  addrraaed  to  the  general,  tliero  was  another ;  this  letter 
WW  in  Ae  band-writing  of  the  war-ministcr,  snd  in  terms  ordered  the  gcoernl  with  all  bia 
farea,  excepting  only  a  stnall  guard,  to  rnovo  upon  Niagara  by  forced  narches;  that  the  voice 
of  Iba  roonlry  exclaimetl  against  its  poasession  by  the  enemy  ;  and  directed  it  to  be  taketi  at 
all  haaards.  He  waa  advised  that  when  he  should  reacJi  the  Tallcy  of  Onondaga,  aliont 
midway  between  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Niagara,  that  he  would  here  bo  joined  by  Colonel 
Oainea  aitd  a  niimen>us  atldilional  fon»,  and  artillery  and  stores. 

The  (irm-ral,  on  perusing  the  onler  to  go  agaixut  Kin;i[stun  and  the  encloaiire  directing  hia 
narth  upon  iN'itigara,  apjtrara  tu  have  overlooked  the  uao  lh:it  was  hinted  nither  ihsn  ordervd 
lo  be  made  use  of.  The  cnclosun:  was  in  fact  intended  to  be  itred  as  a  deception  on  the 
aMoiy,  atfj  Qeneml  Brown  was  expected  to  contrive  some  means  by  whidi  this  letter  Aould 
be  iotercepted  by  the  enemy  ;  who  would  thereby  be  induced  to  withdraw  their  forcea  from 
Kiofston  to  reinforce  Niagara  and  Port  George  :  and  Ihus  prepare  the  way  for  the  siKceaa  of 
tha  maakei]  design  upon  Kindlon.  Inatmd  of  oheytog  the  orders  which  were  rcgnlarly 
ianied  from  the  wst  departutent.  General  Brown,  not  conceiving  the  drift  of  the  letter  oif 
Geoenl  Armstrong,  which  was  to  have  fallen  intentionally  into  the  hands  of  the  rnamy, 
determined  to  od  upon  it,  regardless  of  the  other.  He  eea*aqu«atly  marched  his  troops  to 
altadt  Niagara  and  Fort  George.  When  he  rcscheO  Onondaga  Hnlloi*  he  found  no  troopa 
then  as  the  letter  had  promJatMl.  He  waa  surprised,  and  knew  not  what  lo  do.  Meeting, 
however,  with  Colonel  GaincA  shortly  after,  by  mere  accident,  he  inPnmed  Gnines  of  hia 
VIuatioQ  and  disappointment  General  Brown  exhibited  lus  orders  and  letter  to  Guinea,  who 
tmmedtatrly  perceiving  the  intentions  of  Ann»'trong,  infi>rmcd  him  thiat  he  ought  lo  have 
•£ted  apon  hit  ordera,  to  have  oontrived  to  have  let  the  tetter  fall  into  the  hamU  of  the  enemy. 
Dpoa  tfais  a  dospaicfa  waa  acnt  on  immediately  la  General  Armstrong  apprising  him  of  the 
blander. 

The  minister  of  war,  to  aavo  the  diaracter  of  a  /avorife  ofBccr  of  the  cabinet,  dircctoil 
•■  bnuediate  change  of  0|ierationa  Inrtead  of  what  he  bad  intended,  and  ordered  that 
dtt  prclendcil  attack  on  Nia^ra  and  Port  George,  instead  of  serving  ordy  as  a  ru»e~dt' 
gitartt  ahould  become  llie  basis  of  military  operations  for  that  campaign.  To  tbia 
blonder  of  a  general,  and  the  complacency  of  a  war-minister  to  screen  hin  bvorite,  ii 
aacrihcil  the  nseleas  drraatation  and  oaroage  which  took  place  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
dunng  that  summer  and  autumn;  an  event  which  wiU  long  be  nmembered  by  Ibe  inhabi* 
tania  of  its  vicinity. 
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General  Brown,  after  his  arriva]  upon  the  Niagara  frontiejf 
the  troops  intended  lu  ad   under  his  iniiuediate  command,  hari 
received  information  that  the  enemy  was  pn^paring  an   expedit 
from  Kingston  nf^^ainst  Oswego,  detached  Colonel  Mitcliell  with 
batlalioii  of  artillery,  armed  with  muskets,  to  the  arduous  and  impc 
unt  service  of  retroe^rading  as  expeditiously  us  possible  tothedcfod 
of  Oswego  river,  where  was  deposited  an  immense  quantity  of  pun 
properly,  together  with  the  ordnance  stores,  and  naval  cquipme 
for  the  Ontario  fleet  at  Sackelt's  Harbor.    The  colonel  arrived 
Oswego  from  Batavia,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  (ifly-one  nu 
in  four  and  a  half  days  march,  and  such  was  the  order  and  regulai 
of  this  rapid  movement,  that  the  soldiers  were  not  injured,  nor  1 
left  behind.     The  fort  of  Oswego  was  found  unoccupied,  and  o 
nominally  a  forlification.   Time  had  destroyed  every  exlpmnl  dcfen 

Indeed  it  was  worth  occupancy  only  on  account  of  the  barrac 
The  exertions  preparatory  for  the  expected  attack  were  proportion 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  The  guns,  which  had  been  c 
siderod  as  unHt  for  service,  were  reproved,  and  with  the  batta 
prepared  for  action. 

The  British  Ontario  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  James  Lucat  Y 
having  on  board  more  than  two  thousand  regular  troops,  under 
command  of  Lieuteuanl-General  Drummoud,  arrived  on  tlie  luorn 
of  the  Glh  of  May,  and  anchored  off  the  fort,  within  the  eflecl 
range  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet.  The  attack  commenced,  aoi 
constant  Arc  was  kept  up  during  the  day  on  the  fort  and  batter 
A  powerful  flotilla  attempted  repeatedly  to  land  the  troops,  but  s\ 
was  the  destructive  cflTect  of  the  artillery  from  the  batteries,  un 
the  direction  of  that  excellent  officer,  Captain  Boyle,  that  theetie 
vaa  repulsed  with  great  loss  of  men  and  several  of  the  boats.  *] 
policy  of  the  commanding  officer  in  pitching  his  tents  on  the  left  bj 
of  the  river,  and  his  skilful  manccuvring  of  his  troops  on  the  rij 
had  the  desired  effect  to  deceive  the  enemy  with  respect  to  his  nu 
bers.  The  British  troops  were  re-embarked,  the  fleet  left  its  anch 
age,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  apparently  relinquished. 

The  next  morning  the  fleet  returned,  and,  anchoring  w*itbin  h 
cannon  shot  of  Captain  Boyle's  batteries,  renewed  and  contiof 
the  cannonade  with  great  vigor.  Captain  Boyle  and  l.icntoni 
Legate  were  not  idle.  Their  batteries  and  skilful  arrangements  p 
tected  their  men,  whilst  the  British  ship  the  Wolf,  suffered  seven 
in  men,  masts,  and  rigging.  She  was  repeatedly  set  on  Are  with  I 
shot . 

Colonel  Mitchell  knowing  the  fort  to  be  untenable,  and  finding 
impossible  to  prevent  ihe  landing  of  the  enemy  who  was  now  appnji 
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ing  the  shore  at  different  points  in  great  force,  informed  his  officers 
of  bis  delcrmination  to  fight  as  long  as  the  honor  of  our  arms  and 
the  interest  of  his  cotnitry  should  re<)uire  it,  and  afterwards  effect  a 
retreat  to  the  main  depot  at  the  Falls,  the  protection  of  which  wa» 
the  great  object  of  his  march. 

When  the  enemy,  under  the  cover  of  the  fleet,  had  landed  and 
advanced  on  the  plain,  the  firing  from  the  shipping  and  gun  boats 
ceased.  Colonel  Milchell  took  this  favorable  opportunity  to  deploy 
his  baltalioa  from  a  ravine  in  rear  of  the  fort,  where  he  had  been 
compelled  to  remain,  to  avoid  the  immense  shower  of  grape  from  the 
whole  fleet.  He  now,  with  Spartan  bravery,  advanced  with  two 
companies,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Melvin  and  Lieutenant 
Ansart,  (the  latter  commanding  the  excellent  company  of  Captain 
Romayne,  who  was  detached  on  important  duly  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,)  and  attacked  the  enemy  advancing  to  the  fort,  whilst  Cap- 
tain Mclnlire  and  Captain  Pierce,  gallantly  engaged  and  beat  off  a 
vastly  superior  force  of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  who  bad  been  de- 
tached for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  retreat.  Captain  Boyle  kept 
up  a  deadly  fire  on  the  boats  landing,  and  on  the  enemy  advancing. 
The  contest  was  as  daring  as  it  was  unequal ;  for  the  ground  was 
maintained  by  the  Americans  against  tbe  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
until  a  party  of  them  had  carried  Captain  Boyle's  batteries,  and 
ascended  the  bastions  of  the  fort  in  rear  of  bis  left  flank.  Colonel 
Mitchell  says,  in  his  report,  that  having  done  the  enemy  as  much 
barm  as  was  in  his  power,  "  he  rfttrcated  in  good  order."  The  force 
of  the  enemy  on  shore  was  much  more  than  two  thousand  soldiers 
and  sailors,  whilst  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  three  hundred 
soldiers,  and  about  thirty  sailors  under  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Pearce 
of  the  navy. 

The  entire  loss  of  tbe  enemy,  in  his  several  attacks  on  Colonel 
Hitchell's  position,  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  in  killed 
and  wounded,  including  among  the  latter  several  ofHcers,  while  that 
of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  fifty  in  number. 

The  determined  bravery  displayed  by  our  troops  in  tbe  field,  and 
On  the  retreat,  merits  the  admiration  and  applause,  not  only  of  the 
army,  but  of  the  whole  nation.  Colonel  Mitchell  wore  his  full  uni- 
form on  the  day  of  action,  and,  while  retreating,  was  particularly 
tingled  out  by  the  British  officers  as  a  mark  for  the  aim  of  their 
•harp  shooters.  The  colonel,  on  his  retreat,  dismounted  under  a 
brisk  and  galling  fire  of  musketry,  and  gave  his  horses  to  Captain 
Pierce,  who- was  exhausted  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  to  a 
wounded  sergeant,  thereby  saving  them,  by  his  bravery  and  humanity, 
from  the  bayonets  of  a  mortified  and  exaperated  foe. 
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Colonel  Mitchell  reported,  in  th«  warmest  language,  the  gallatit  coi| 
duct  of  his  tt  hole  detnchment.  Those~exc client  officers,  whose  oam 
have  not  been  mentioned  io  this  sketch,  but  who  ought,  fron:i  t 
heroism,  to  he  made  known  to  their  country,  were  Adjutant  Chart 
Miicomb,  Lieutenant  Daniel  Blanry.  Lieutenant  William  King,  Li* 
len:nil  Hobb,  Lieulunatit  William  McCUnlock,  and  Lieutenant  Charl 
Newkirk.  Lieutenant  Hlaney  from  Delaware,  a  young^  officer 
high  promise,  and  h  favurilc  in  the  corps,  was  killed,  gallantly  fighl 
ing  at  the  head  of  his  phitoon.     He  rests  in  a  tumb  of  honor. 

The  result  of  this  aiTair  was  a  victory  to  the  Americans.     In 
sequence  of  their  obstinate  resistance  at  the  fort,  persevered  in  fi 
two  entire  days,  the  enemy  relinquished  the  whole  object  of  I 
expedition.     Public  property  to  the  auiouut  of  more  than  a  railli 
of  dollars  was  saved. 

This  was  the  first  affair  in  General  Brown's  brillimit  campaign.  Il 
wai  the  precursor  of  the  glory  afterwards  achieved  on  the  Niagai 
frontier,   by  those  distinguished  troops,  who  were   ordered  by 
commanding  genera!,  when  they  '*  should  come  iu  contact  with  iti 
enemy  to  bear  in  mind  Oswego  and  Sandy  Creek." 

The  patriotic  General  Ellis,  with  his  brigade,  the  militia  of  li 
neighborhood,  and  the  Indian  warriors  of  the  Oneida  and  Onondx 
nations,   made  expeditious  marches  to  join  Colonel  Mitchell,  » 
afford  protection  to  the  important  depot  he  had  been  despatched 
protect.     The  colonel  was   furth<T  reinforced  by  a  detachanent 
riflemen,  under  the  command  of  Major  Appling,  of  the  United  SCati 
army.     The  enemy,  although  prepared  with  proper  pilots  and  boi 
to  ascend  the  river,  made  no  further  attempts  lo  accomplish  his  i 
portant  object,  which  would  have  given  him  the  undisputed  supe 
ority  of  the  lake  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.    The  enera; 
having  rai.sed  n  (evr  navy  guns,  that  were  sunk  by  Captain  Woolse 
burnt  the  barracks  and  robbed  some  of  the  inhabitants,  with  gre; 
precipitation,  on  the  same  night,  abandoned  the  fort^  and  relurnc 
without  a  single  laurel  on  his  brow. 

Another  cxpedilioo  terminated  in  the  plunder  of  private  proper! 
at  Sodus,  and  a  complete  defe.it  at  the  mouth  of  Genesee  river  \ 
militia,  under  the  command  of  thai  excellent  officer,  General  PtUt 
B.  Porter, 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Canadas,  being  foiled  in  h 
attempts  to  capture  th«  public  stores  on  the  Oswego  river,  no 
blockaded  and  threatened  Sacketl's  Harbor,  with  the  double  view  c 
making  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  British  army  on  the  Niagara  (roi 
tier,  and  at  the  same  time  of  retarding  and  intercepting  nil  traoi 
portation  by  water. 
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Iq  this  situation,  Sackett^s  Harbor  was  considerpd  in  danger. 
Colonel  Mitchnll  was  ordered  to  reinforce  that  post.  He  left  Oswego 
Falls  in  command  of  Major  Appling,  with  orders  as  soon  as  Capiain 
WooUcy  should  be  ready  to  sail,  to  embark  his  riflemen  on  hoard 
the  flotilla,  for  its  protection  against  the  tight  boats  of  the  enemy. 
Captain  Woolsey,  by  his  well-directed  dcTnonstration*  and  reports, 
having  induced  the  enemy  off  Oswego  to  bflieve  that  all  the  guns 
tod  uaval  stores  were  to  be  sent  up  the  Oneida  lake,  to  be  trans- 
ported  to  the  harbor  by  land,  soon  found  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
run  his  boats  with  the  heavy  cannon,  anchors  and  cables  into  hake 
Ontario.  Every  exertion  was  made,  and  every  precaution  taken  in 
this  important  and  hazardous  enterprise,  to  run  by  the  blockading 
squadron  in  the  night,  into  Sackett's  Plarbor.  Captain  Woolsey 
escaped  discovery  unlil  he  arrived  near  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek, 
twenty  miles  from  Sackelt's  Harbor,  when  he  was  observed  by  a 
detachment  of  gun-boats,  manned  with  upwards  of  two  hundred 
choice  sailors  and  marines  from  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Popham,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Captain  Woolsey  wisely  ran 
his  boats,  protected  by  riflemen,  np  Sandy  Creek,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable^  and  gave  information  to  General  Gaines  and  Commodore 
Chauncey  of  his  situation.  The  next  morning,  being  the  30th  of 
May.  Captain  Popham  ascended  Sandy  Creek  with  his  gun-boats^ 
in  the  expectation  that  the  rich  and  important  prize  in  view,  (vix. 
all  the  guns,  cables  and  anchors  for  the  ships  Superior  and  Mohawk,) 
would  be  obtained  without  much  danger  or  opposition.  The  marines 
Were  landed  and  put  in  order  of  battle.  The  gun-boats,  forming  a 
powerful  battery,  were  placed  in  a  situation  to  co-operate  with  them. 
At  this  moment  Major  Appling,  who  was  in  the  woods  near  the  place 
of  laodiug,  advanced  and  opened  on  them  a  fatal  fire,  h  was  re- 
turned by  the  enemy,  but  his  artillery  and  musketry  had  no  efiect. 
The  contest  was  short.  The  enemy,  falling  in  every  direction  under 
the  unerring  aim  of  the  American  marksmen,  soon  surrrndrred.  Our 
vhole  loss  on  the  occasion  was  one  killed  and  two  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  flfly-six  killed  and  wounded,  including  officers. 

Two  post-captains,  four  lieutenants  of  the  navy,  and  a  hundred 
»nd  fifiy-six  sailors  and  marines  were  made  prisoners. 

Four  gun-boats,  mounting  one  sixty-eight  pound  carronade,  one 
long  twenty-four  pounder,  one  long  twelve  pounder^  one  6ve  and  a 
half  inch  cohorn,  with  Sir  James  Yeo's  elegant  gig,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ordnance  stores,  were  the  trophies  of  this  important 
Ticiory. 

The  riflemen  under  the  gallant  Major  Appling  were  the  only  troops 
engaged.     They  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  ofBcers 
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and  men.     The  Indian  warriors  and  militia  were  not  on  the  bittle 
ground  unlil  after  a  proposal  was  made  to  surrender. 

Colonel  Mitchell,  who  arrived  with  reinforcements  immedratel 
after  the  action,  reported  to  General  Gaines  that  **  Major  AppHo 
planned  and  executed  this  brilliant  afTuir,  so  honorable  to  our  arms 
80  deserving  of  the  applause  of  the  nation,  and  »o  imjwrtant  a 
effecting:  the  ulterior  operations  of  the  campaign." 

Major  Appling  was  deservedly  raised  by  brevet  in  quick  auccei 
aion  lo  the   rank  of  lieulcnanl-colonel    and  colonel :    be  received^ 
moreover,  the  thanks  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  lh4 
applause  of  the  commanding  genera]  of  the  army,  for  this  disttn 
gnished  achievemcni. 

HE  preceding  campaign   being  darkened  hjj^ 
disasters.    General    Brown    and    his   ofScehlj 
were  fully  sensible  of  the  deep  stake  whic 
both  themftctres  and  their  country  held  on  thi 
issue  of  the  present. 

The  movements  of   the   army  were  coo 
ducted  with  celerity,  silence,  and  vigor.   Gen- 
eral   Brown    had    advanced    on   his  march 
almost  lo   Buffalo,  before  it  was  generally 
known  that  he  had  left  his  encampment  at  i$ackett*B  Harbor. 

The  first  achievement  of  General  Brown,  on  entering  the  enemy's 
territory,  was  the  reduction  of  Fort  Krie,  the  garrison  of  which 
surrendered  with  but  little  resistance.  He  then  declared  martial  l»w, 
and  made  known  his  views  in  a  proclamation. 

No  sooner  had  the  General  made  the  necessary  arrangements  in 
relation  to  the  occupancy  and  security  of  Fort  Erie  than  he  marched 
to  attack  ihe  enemy,  who  lay  intrenched  in  his  works  at  Chippewa. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4lh  July,  General  Scott,  with  his  brigadrj 
and  a  corps  of  artillery,  advanced.  After  some  skirmishing  with  th« 
enemy,  he  selectf^d  a  Judicious  position  for  the  night ;  his  right  restiD{ 
on  the  river,  and  a  ravine  in  front  ;  at  eleven  at  ntghl,  General  Brown' 
joined  him  with  the  reserve  under  General  Ripley,  and  a  corps  of 
artillery  imder  Major  Hindmnn — afield  and  battering  train  were  alio 
brought  up;  General  Porter  arrived  in  the  morning,  with  a  part  of 
theNewVork  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  some  of  the  wan 
of  the  Six  Nations. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5lh,  the  enemy  attacked  the  pir 
by  noun  he  showed  himself  on  the  left  of  the  army,  aod  attac^ 
one  of  Ihe  pickets,  as  it  was  returning  to  camp.    Captain  Treaty] 
oommanded  the  picket,  retired,  leavings  wounded  man  on  thegn 
Captain  Biddlc,  of  the  arlillcry,  promptly  assumed  the  command  oi 
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thia  picketj  led  it  back  to  the  wounded  man,  aad  brought  himoiTthe 
field. 

General  Brown  very  improperly  ordered  Captaiu  Treat  to  retire 
from  the  army,  and  ordered  that  hia  aaine  and  that  of  another  officer 
should  be  struck,  from  the  roll  of  the  army. 

Captain  Trt^at  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry  ;  it  was  not  granted ; 
but  a  court-martial  was  ordered  at  Fort  Erie.  The  left  division  of 
the  army  marched  to  Saclietl'B  Harbor  soon  after,  and  the  court  was 
diisolved. 

Captain  Treat  immediately  proceeded  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  by 
permission  from  Major-Gcneral  Izard,  and  requested  another  court- 
martial.  Major-General  Brown,  on  the  5th  of  April,  IS  13,  after  the 
repeated  sohcitatiuna  of  Captain  Treat,  issued  an  order,  organizing 
a  court,  consisting  uf  Colonel  McFeely,  President ;  Lteutenant'Co- 
looel  Smith,  Major  Croker,  Major  Boyle,  Major  Mullany,  Major 
Cbaoe,  Captain  White,  members ;  Captain  Seymour,  supernume- 
rary*; Lieutenant  Anderson,  13lh  regiment.  Judge  Advocate. 

The  court  met,  and  proceeded  on  the  trial  the  Gth  April,  1815,  at 
Sackett's  Harbor.  They  closed  the  investigation  on  the  8lh  of  May, 
when  Captain  Treat  was  honorably  acquitted. 

The  sentence  of  the  court  was  approved  by  Major-General  Brown, 
and  promulgated  on  the  28th  of  June,  at  Sackett's  Harbor. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  General  Porter  advanced  with 
the  volunteers  and  Indiims,  in  order  to  induce  the  enemy  to  come 
forth.  General  Porter's  command  met  the  light  parties  of  the  enemy 
in  the  woods.  The  enemy  was  driven,  and  Porter  pursued  until  near 
Chippewa,  where  lie  met  their  whole  column  in  order  of  battle.  The 
heavy  firing  induced  a  belief  that  the  eulire  force  of  the  enemy  was 
in  motion,  and  prepared  for  action.  General  Scott  was  ordered  to 
advance  with  his  brigade  and  Towson's  artillery.  The  general  ad- 
vanced in  the  most  prompt  and  olhcer-like  manner,  and  in  a  few 
miautes  was  in  close;  action  with  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  By 
this  Lime  General  Porter's  command  had  given  way,  and  fled  in  dis- 
order, notwithstanding  the  great  exertions  of  the  general  to  rally 
them.  This  retreat  left  the  left  flank  of  General  Scott's  brigade 
greatly  exposed.  Captain  Harris  was  directed,  with  his  dragoons, 
to  stop  the  fugitives,  behind  the  ravine,  fronting  the  American  camp. 
General  Ripley,  with  the  2l8t  regiment,  which  formed  part  of  the 
reserve,  passed  to  the  left  of  the  camp,  under  cover  of  the  wood,  to 
relieire  General  Scott,  by  falling  on  the  enemy's  right  (lank,  hut  be- 
fore the  2l8t  could  come  into  its  position,  the  line  commanded  by 
General  Scott  closed  with  the  enemy.  Majov  Jessup,  commanding 
the  left  flank  battalion,   fmding  himself  pressed  ia  front  and  flank. 
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On  ihn  morning  after  the  bailie,  which  is  called  the  Battle  of 
Niagant,  the  Americans,  under  GcneraU  Ripley  and  Porter,  recon- 
noilered  the  enemy,  who  did  not  show  any  disposition  to  renew  the 
contest,  and  then  burned  the  enemy's  barracks  and  a  bridge  at 
Chippewa,  after  which,  (hey  returned  to  Fort  Erie. 

HE  enemy  was    believed    to  have  lost 
between  twelve  hundred  and  thirteen 
hundred  men,  including  Major-Gcncrul 
Riall,  who  was    wounded,  and,  with 
'^yiK^^y    I^^SII    <*)ght^^"  other  officers   and  one  hun- 
dred and   fifty  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates,  taken  prisoners.  The 
Americans   lost — killed,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one ;  wounded,  five  hun- 
dred and   seventy-two;    missing;,  one 
hundred    and    seventeen — total,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty. 
The   British  force  engaged,  amounted  by  their 
own  confession,  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
mostly  or  wholly  regulars,  t>e8ide  a  host  of  Indians ; 
the  American  force  did  not  exceed  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  men.  consisting  in  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
General  Brown  received  two  wounds,  but  con- 
tinued to  command  until  the  action  ended.    The 
general  was  obliged,  by  the  severity  of  his  wounds, 
to  retire  from  the  command,  which  devolved  on 
General  Ripley. 

Id  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  his  amny, 
within  the  walls  of  Fort  Erie.  In  the  interim,  the  troops  in  that 
fortress  had  been  much  harassed  and  pressed  by  the  enemy,  now 
become  superior  in  a  still  higher  degree  by  reinforcements,  and 
exasperated  to  madness  by  their  late  defeats.  An  assault  of  the 
works  had  been  attempted,  but  was  gallantly  repelled  by  the  Ameri- 
can forces  then  under  the  command  of  General  Gaines.  Not  long 
afterwards,  that  officer  received  a  serious  wound  from  the  bursting 
of  a  shell,  which  obliged  htm  to  retire,  for  a  time,  from  service. 

Menaced  in  front  by  a  powerful  enemy,  and  having  a  river  of  diffi- 
cult passage  in  their  rear,  the  troops  of  Fort  Erie  began  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  very  perilous  situation ;  but  white  General  Drummond  was 
Ranged  in  formidable  arrangements  intended  for  the  destruction  of 
llie  American  forces,  General  Brown  was  still  more  actively  employed 
in  devising  means  for  their  safety  and  glory. 
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By  the  middle  of  September,  the  enemy  had  nearly  coinpleted] 
line  of  batteries  to  commatid  the  fort,  which,  when  in  full  opemtio 
woald  have  rendered  the  position  of  the  Americans  at  least  nnsafe, 
if  Dot  untenable.  On  the  17th  of  September,  the  day  before  the  fire 
from  the  batteries  was  to  commence,  General  Brown  made  a  surtic, 
oot  m  the  furm  of  a  **  night  attack,"  of  which  a  distinguighcd  Britiib 
officer  had  90  bitterly  complained,  but  in  the  face  of  day,  drore 
enemy  from  his  strong  hold  willi  the  loss  of  more  than  eight  hundr^ 
men,  spiked  his caunoo,  and  destroyed  his  works. 

Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  liis  works.  General  Dmrnmon 
retreated  from  before  Fort  Erie,  and  fell  back  on  Fort  George,  Iea\  i 
the  American  army  in  security  and  repose.  The  conflict  in  that  quar 
being  now  apparently  at  an  end,  General  Brown  wns  transferred  fp 
ifae  Xiagara  frontier  to  the  command  of  Sackett*8  Harbor. 

In  some  of  the   movements  of  his  army  on  tbo  Canada  fri^ 
Geneml  Brown  has  been  accused  of  betraying  an  ignorance  of  j^Uij 
tary  aifairs,  lU-suited  to  his  station,  and  an  obstinacy  of  dispo»tlia 
which  only  yielded  to  those  whom  he  conceived  to  be  armed  wi^ 
executive  favor  and  superior  knowledge. 

Soon  after  the  events  which  we  have  just  narrated,  an  end  was] 
10  ihe  war  with  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Giient,  1816.  Genen 
Brown  remained  on  the  peace  establishment  of  the  army,  and 
appointed  to  the  northern  military  division.  In  1821  he  becatae 
commander-in-chief;  from  which  time  till  his  death,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  1828,  he  resided  at  Washington  city.  The 
disease  of  which  he  died  is  said  to  have  been  in  consequence  of 
another  wound  contracted  by  him  at  Fort  Erie,  during  the  war,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  had  never  since  been  wholly  cxempl«d._^ 

"  General  Brown,'*  says  a  cotemporary.  "possessed  in  on  cmine 
degree  the  various  qualiRcationa  requisite  for  being  a  succeasJi 
military  chief.  To  great  personal  bravery  he  united  amoral  courag 
that  on  no  emergency  was  found  to  waver ;  and  to  an  excellent 
judgment  in  determining  the  objects  it  was  in  his  power  to  accoa 
plish  with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  skill  in  combining 
measures,  he  added  great  firmness  and  decision  of  cliaracter, ; 
untiring  activity,  and  the  faculty  of  gaining  the  respect  and  coni 
dence  of  those  with  whom  he  had  intercourse,  and  especially  of  all 
subjected  to  his  authority.  Nothing,  in  short,  seems  to  have  been 
wanting  to  give  him  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  military  com- 
manders, excepting  a  longer  period,  and  a  wider  field  of  action." 


MAJOR  GENERAL  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

THIS  gentleman  was  of  Irish  ancestry.  His  grandfalher  par- 
look  of  llie  fatigues  auU  danjifra  of  ihe  ariwy  of  King  Wil- 
liam, at  the  siege  of  Carrickfcrgus,  an  eventful  period  in 
English  and  Irish  history.  His  youngest  son  Andrew,  wilb 
his  wife  and  their  two  sons  emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  in  the  yewr 
1765,  and  purcbaaed  a  farm  forty-five  milrs  from  Camden,  in  the 
then  Waxbaw  seUlcmeiit,  where  Major-General  Andrew  Jackson  was 
bum  on  th«  15th  of  March*  17G7.  In  early  infancy  he  lorit  Iiia 
father*  in  consequence  of  which  bis  elder  brolherti  received  merely  a 
common  school  education,  because  of  the  small  patrimony;  the 
youngest,  Andrew,  was  placed  at  an  academy  at  the  Wuxhaw  meet- 
ing-bouse, under  the  care  of  a  .Mr.  Ilumphiies,  wiiere  he  received 
the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education,  his  mother  desii^ning  him  for  the 
mmisterial  oflicc.  The  revolution  which  ended  in  the  emancipation 
of  bia  country  from  British  thraldom  having  begun,  his  studies  were 
interrupted  ijy  the  ravages  of  a  ruthless  enemy,  who  made  an  incur- 
iion  into  that  quarter  of  his  native  state.     Consequently,  with  his 
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brother  Robert,  by  his  mother's  permisKion,  he  joined  the  Americsa 
army  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  eldest  brother  lud  previouclj 
pursued  the  same  course,  and  died  of  heat  and  futile  at  the  battle 
of  Stone. 

The  superiority  of  the  British,  in  numbers  and  discipline,  caused 
!he  Americans  to  retire  into  North  Carolina,  from  which  they  retamed 
to  South  Carolina  in  small  parlies,  after  they  had  Icamtd  of  the 
crossing:  the  Yadkin  by  the  British,  under  Corawallis.  Lord  Rsw* 
don  was  then  in  possession  of  Camden,  and  had.  desolated  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

In  the  attack  upon  the  Waxhaw  settlers  after  their  return,  a  parly 
of  the  British  under  a  Mitjor  Coflin  captured  the  two  youn^  Jack- 
sons  by  a  ruse-de-guerre.  While  prisoners,  both  were  wounded 
severely  with  sn-ords  by  two  British  officers,  for  refusing  to  perfi 
meiiiHl  services  re<(uiro<l  of  them.  The  wound  of  Andrew  was  il 
his  left  hund,  that  of  his  brother  on  his  head,  which  turminated  his 
existence  shortly  after  their  exchange,  which  look  place  a  few  days 
before  ibe  memorable  battle  of  Camden.  Worn  down  with  grief  bdJ 
affliction,  his  mother  expired  shortly  after,  near  Charleston,  leaving 
Andrew  an  unprotected  orphan  then  confined  to  &  bed  of  sickness, 
which  had  nearly  closed  his  sorrows  and  his  woes. 

Af^er  his  recovery  he  did  not  ngnin  join  the  army,  but  spent  with- 
out restraint  a  part  of  his  patrimony  before  reflection  had  warned 
him  of  the  consequences.  Finding,  however,  that  his  exertions  alos* 
were  to  wuft  him  through  the  tumultuous  sea  of  life,  be  returned  to 
his  studies  at  New  Acquisition,  near  Hill's  iron  works,  under  a  Mr. 
McCuUoch.  Here  he  completed  his  academic  course  as  far  as  the 
place  in  which  he  lived  and  his  limited  means  would  permit.  Having 
relinquished  all  thoughts  of  the  clerical  profession,  in  1784,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  repaired  to  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  and  studied 
law  under  Spruce  McKay,  Esq.,  and  afterwards  under  Colonel  John 
Stokes.  In  the  winter  of  1786,  he  was  licensed  to  plead  at  the  bor, 
and  remained  at  Salisbury  until  1788,  when  he  accompanit^d  Ju 
McNairy,  to  the  state  of  Tennessee.  Although  it  was  his  intenlii 
to  have  returned,  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  place,  that 
determined  to  make  Nashville  his  future  residence.  Here  the  roi 
to  preferment  was  open  and  plain,  and  his  industry  and  applicstion 
to  business,  soon  paved  the  way  for  his  future  elevation.  He  wm 
several  years  attorney  for  the  district  wherein  he  re-^iidcd.  Tha 
frontiers  of  Tennessee  were  much  indebted  to  his  cnerj^y  and  patnol- 
ism  for  defence  against  the  remorseless  depredations  of  the  savages, 
^hon  that  section  of  the  United  Sutes  waa  about  to  be  admitted  I 
separate  member  of  the  federative  body,  in  1796,  he  was  chosen  fr 
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member  of  the  conveiittoii  for  the  formation  of  the  state  constitution. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  one  of  the  represeutalivcs  iu  Con- 
gress from  Tennessee,  and  in  the  following  year,  the  legislature  of 
that  state  appointed  him  one  of  their  senators  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  This  situation  he  resigned  in  1799.  He  succeeded 
Major-General  Conway  in  the  command  of  the  railitin  of  that  state, 
which  formed  but  one  division.  He  retained  his  commission  of 
major-general  of  militia,  until  Muy,  18  H,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  same  rank  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Immediately 
after  ho  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
■l^intcd  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
of  Tennessee.  This  he  likewise  held  but  a  short  time,  and  retired 
to  an  elegant  farm  about  ten  miles  from  Nashville,  on  Cumberland 
nver. 

iUE  clouds  which  hovered  over  the  political  horizon  of 
America  for  some  years,  at  last  burst  furiously  into  a 
tornado,  and  war  was  declared  by  the  American  govern- 
ment against  Great  Britain  on  the  ISthof  June,  181S, 
in  order  to  avenge  itself  of  the  manifold  injuries  heaped 
upon  its  citizens  from  a  spirit  of  commercial  jealousy,  by  the  British 
crown,  during  its  long,  and  unjustifiable  contest  with  France.  Jack- 
son's military  talents  had  unfolded  themselves  in  the  various  occa- 
sions when  he  had  to  inOict  chastisement  on  the  tawny  sons  of  the 
forest  for  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  frontier  settlements. 

Congress  having  passed  two  laws  iu  the  year  18 13,  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  services  of  fifty 
thousand  volunteers.  General  Jackson  addressed  titc  militia  of  his 
division  on  the  subject,  and  twenty-five  hundred  with  himself  at  their 
head,  tendered  their  services  to  their  country. 

This  being  accepted  in  November  the  same  year,  he  was  directed 
to  descend  the  Mississippi  with  this  force  for  the  defence  of  the  lower 
country,  which  appeared  to  be  menaced. 

The  troops  accordingly  rendezvoused  at  Nashville  on  the  10th  of 
December,  ready  to  proceed  to  the  object  of  destination.  The  weather 
Was  at  that  time  severe,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow.  How- 
ever, they  begun  to  descend  the  Ohio  on  the  7th  of  January,  and 
having  reached  the  Mississippi,  they  descended  to  Natchez,  where 
his  orders  directed  him  to  halt  and  wait  for  further  instructions.  He 
encamped  his  troops  on  a  healthy  spot,  two  miles  from  Washington, 
Mississippi  territory.  Here  he  received  an  order  from  the  war  de- 
partment, dated  January  5th,  directing  him  to  dismiss  ihem  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cause  ceasing  which  called  forth  their  services  \n 
that  quarter,  and  directing  him  to  deliver  over  to  General  Wilkinson, 
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the  Unitrd  States  commaudins^  officer  in  thai  scclion.  all  iho  pul 
property  iu  hU  possession.  At  this  time  be  Iind  one  hundred 
fifty  men  on  his  sick  hst,  fifly-sii  of  whom  wore  confined  to  t 
beds.  This,  with  the  low  slate  in  which  many  were  with  rej 
io  Uieir  finnncr.s^  antl  the  promise  he  had  mn6c  Iheir  relations  ta 
the  father  to  them,  determined  him  not  to  obey  bo  impolitic  axii 
unjust  au  order  as  that  whieh  had  emanated  from  the  sccrclar 
war,  the  author  of  **The  Newburgh  Letters,"  «o  famed  ns  the  ft 
Icr  for  "soldiers*  rijrhts,"  of  which  determination  he  made  tb« 
department  duly  acquainted. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  time  to  enlist  men  from  his  corpi 
the  rPK^ular  army,  which  he  totally  prohibited,  determiningr  io  a 
with  him  such  of  the  United  States  properly  as  was  noccasOi^i 
the  return  of  his  forces  to  their  orig'inal  place  of  rendezvous  prio 
their  difcharge. 

His  resolve  la  disoltey  his  instructions  from  the  war  departn 
respecting  the  discharge  of  his  men  at  that  distance  from  their  hoi 
he  communicated  to  his  field  officers  whom  be  had  conrokrd  for 
purpose;  and  notwithstanding  their  assent,  three  of  his  coloi 
Martin,  Allcom  and  Drndley,  with  some  platoon  oSicera,  veiled  i 
the  mantle  of  night,  retired  into  conclave,  the  res-ull  of  wl 
deli  Iterations  was,  a  recommendation  to  him  of  an  imTncdiate 
charge  of  his  troops  in  compliance  with  his  orders.  This  <h 
city  of  conduct  he  treated  with  the  indignation  he  con 
merited. 

fHEN  once  taken  his  resolution  was  as  ufta 
able  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per»ii 
Notwithstanding  the  retnonstrative  letter 
General  Wilkinson,  General  Jackson  ord< 
the  qunrtermasler  to  furnish  the  means  ne( 
sary  to  convey  the  sick  and  baggage  of 
army  back  to  Tennessee.  Seeming  to  coit 
the  quartermaster  procured  eleven  wagi 
but  on  the  day  allotted  for  the  troops  to  commence  their  return  mai 
he  came  forward  atid  discharged  iheni  all,  iu  order  to  defeat 
general's  intention,  by  which  it  was  judged  the  regular  army  m 
procure  a  multitude  of  recruiu.  General  Jnckson,  howei-er.  soi 
upon  the  wagons  ere  they  left  his  encampment,  and  thus  frustraK 
design  the  quartermaster  had  in  view;  of  which  disappoint rupnl 
latter  informed  General  Wilkinson  hy  express. 

Jackson  arrived  with  his  troops  at  Nashville,  in  May  followintr,  w 
be  disbanded  them  according  to  order,  with  the  exception  of  pi 
and  advised  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the  course  ha 
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pursued   and  hUt  reasons  therefor.     On  the  march  he  deprived  him- 
Mplf  of  the  comforts  allotted  his  rank,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick. 

Their  repose  was  but  of  short  duration.  The  Creek  Indians 
between  the  Chalahoochee  and  Tombigbee  rivers  began  to  manifest 
strong  symptoms  of  a  hostile  conduct  towards  their  white  neighbors 
in  ihe  llnited  States,  and  this  was  by  no  means  allayed  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  Nurlhem  tribes,  who  at  the  instigation  of  Great  Britain, 
were  preparing  to  "let  slip  the  dogs  of  war'*  on  the  frontier  settle- 
ments  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  there  appeared  among  the  Shawanese  an  impostor 
calling  himself  "  the  Prophet,"  who,  at  the  insligation  of  British 
agents,  urged  the  various  tribes  to  lift  the  tomahawk,  and  no  longer 
•moke  the  calumet  of  peace.  The  brother  of  this  villain,  named 
Tecumseh.  was  sent  to  the  Southern  Indians  to  excite  a  like  hostile 
temper.  To  effect  these  objects  every  artifice  which  duplicity  and 
cunning  could  suggest  was  resorted  to,  and  the  success  of  these 
machinations  was  evidenced  in  the  manifold  cruelties  exercised  od 
those  whom  chance  or  the  fortune  of  war  threw  into  their  way.  On 
the  decrepitude  of  old  age  or  the  imbecility  of  infancy,  alike  did  the 
SKTages  display  their  hellish  refinements  in  torture  and  death.  At 
first  these  intrigues  were  veiled  in  secrecy  ;  and  the  garb  of  deceit 
was  first  thrown  aside  at  Fort  Mimms  on  the  30th  of  August,  when 
the  savages  having  provided  themselves  with  arms  and  ammunition 
from  the  Spaniards  at  Pensacola,  slaughtered  in  the  most  cruel  and 
ferocious  manner  nearly  three  hundred  men,  women  and  children, 
who  had  fled  thither  for  safety,  seventeen  only  escaping  to  bear  the 
doleful  tale  to  the  United  States. 

PKKDILY  the  news  of  the  massacre  at 
Fort  Mimms  electrified,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  stale  of  Tennessee  lo  avenge  their 
murdered  brethren.  The  legislature  of 
that  state  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the 
slate  executive  to  call  into  actual  ser- 
vice three  thousand  five  hundred  militia, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  devastation 
and  the  sword  into  the  heart  of  the 
Creek  country,  and  appropriated  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  their  equipment  and  suppoit.  The 
Creeks  were  divided  into  two  parties;  the  war  party  pre\-ailcd,  and 
the  other  had  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  protection.  The  war 
party  h»d  gathered  a  formidable  body,  and  were  directing  their  cours* 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Tennessee,  when  the  governor  of  that  statt 
issued  his  order  to  General  Jackson  to  call  out  immediately  two 
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mjUtiB,  to  reiulezTOUS  at  Fayclleville.    Jac1c*on,  at 
ttmt,  was  coDCoed  in  consequeace  of  a  frnclured  nna  received  in  a 
dod  s  ahott  time  before. 

Notwilhstaiiding  this,  he  with  alacrity  obeyed  the  caTl.  He  o; 
Colooel  Coffee  with  bis  cavalry*  five  hundred  strong,  and  mouuti 
liAemea,  to  proceed  with  all  speed  to  Iluntsville,  in  onler  to  covei 
Um  frontier  until  the  iDfantr}-  couM  come  up.  A  purt  of  this  laUr: 
£orce  wss  coaposcd  of  tlie  volantecrs  who  had  descendi^  the  Mis- 
auKppi  with  Jackson  tbe  preceding  season.  The  -Ith  of  October  wu 
tke  line  appointed  for  the  aMemblage.  The  general  had  not  euffi- 
cMstly  recovered  from  bis  wound  nhen  the  day  for  acsemhlaLge 
•rriTed.  He  cooMtjucntly  addressed  them  on  the  subject  uf 
c^npaign  through  tbe  medium  of  his  aid,  Major  Rcid.  His  tirst  c 
was  tbe  enaMithtnept  of  strict  and  wholesome  regulations  in  camp, 
wiuch  Ke  caosvd  to  be  rigidly  observed.  The  greatest  obfitaclrj  he 
encoaatered  in  this  camp>aign  proceeded  from  the  contractor's  deptui* 
menl,  the  direction  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  chango  more  than 
o«ce. 

THE  frierKlly  Creeks  acted  in  unison,  and  served  as  spies 
in  conveying  information  regarding  the  situation  of  itio 
war  party.  Tbe  Ten  Islands  seemed  to  be  their  place 
of  rendezvous,  and  to  this  place  was  the  march  oft 
anny  directed.  They  had  reached  almost  to  the  Coosi 
river,  and  as  yet  tbe  £ast  Tennessee  troops  hod  not  formed  a  juDC- 
tioQ.  On  the  march,  the  tl8th  October,  twenty-nine  prisoners  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  were  brought  into  camp,  from  Littufuchet,  (a  town 
on  the  head  of  Canoe  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Coosa,)  by  a 
detachment  of  two  hundred  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Dyer,  dcspntchrd 
for  the  purpose.  Failurca  of  contracis  continued  to  obstruct  ibc 
march  of  the  army. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  General  Jackson  learned  from  some 
prisoners  and  negroes  brought  in^lhat  the  enemy  were  poslt-d  in  fore 
at  Tallu^llatchL'C,  disliinl  about  thirteen  miles  on  \\\v  ttuulh  bunls  oi 
the  Coosa.  GeneTal  Coffee,  with  a  body  of  niue  hundred  men,  w 
sent  to  disloilge  them.  'I'his  service  he  completely  effected,  hsvioj 
killed  one  hundred  and  iighty-six,  ajid  taken  eighty-four  womou  *i 
children  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  6ve  killed  and  forty-one  woundedi 
His  dead  being  buried,  and  his  woundf^I  taken  cure  of,  ho  joined  thi 
main  urmy  the  same  evening. 

Jackson  took  the    noces-sary  steps  to  create  a  depot  at  ihr  T 
Islands,  on  the  north  side  of  th*;  Coosa,  supported  by  strong  pickcttrtj 
and  a  chain  of  block-housrs.     He    then   designed  to  dt-sccud  the 
Coosa  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tallapoosa,  near  which  he  was 
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informed  the  savages  were  in  force.  The  army  exerted  their  strength 
in  hasteuiD^  the  execution  of  the  general's  design,  and  the  works 
were  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  Fort  Strother."  On  the  7th  of 
December,  in  the  evening,  he  was  advised  of  a  hostile  force  collected 
about  thirty  miles  below,  who  meditated  an  attack  on  Talladega,  in 
which  the  friendly  Indians  were  shut  up,  momently  expecting  an 
assault. 

Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  he  experienced  from  the 
jealous  conduct  of  General  Cocke,  who  was  of  equal  grade  with 
himself,  General  Jackson  moved  his  force  judiciously  to  attack  the 
enemy,  in  tht-ir  then  position,  before  they  attempted  an  assault  upon 
the  friendly  Creeks,  or  by  a  circuitous  movement  could  steal  upoa 
his  encampment  at  Fort  Strother.  Arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Talla- 
dega, every  disposition  of  force  was  made  to  insure  victory.  The 
attack  began.  The  savage  foe  was  routed,  and  victory  was  com- 
plete. The  force  of  the  enemy  was  ten  hundred  and  eighty,  of  whom 
two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle — 
many  were  killed  in  the  flight,  and  few  escaped  unhurt.  There  were 
not  less  of  them  than  six  hundred  put  hon  de  combat,  while  the 
Americans  lost  only  fifteen  killed  and  eighty  wounded,  several  of 
whom  died  afterwards. 

To  detail  the  difTiculties  General  Jackson  had  to  encounter  in  pro- 
viding sustenance  for  his  troops,  in  quelling  mutinies,  resulting  from 
deprivations,  and  in  surmounting  difficulties,  springing  from  the 
jealousies  of  rival  ofliccra,  would  too  far  eicped  the  limits  of  this 
work,  which  consequently  confines  the  writer  to  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  more  important  transactions  of  his  life.  It  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion that  the  conduct  of  General  Cocke  to  weave  for  himself  a  dis- 
tinct chaplet  for  his  own  brow,  was  deleterious  to  the  public  service, 
and  in  a  great  degree  marred  the  operations  of  General  Jackson, 
who,  if  well  seconded  by  his  contractors  and  the  troops  under  the 
general  from  East  Tennessee,  would  have  inflicted  an  early  castiga- 
tion,  greater  by  far  than  they  experienced  at  Talladega,  and  have 
put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  Creek  war.  Thus  would  many 
valuable  lives  have  been  saved  to  families  and  tu  the  state,  which 
were  immolated  on  the  altar  of  a  mean  and  jealous  ambition. 
Wherever  the  general  met  the  foe  he  was  triumphant — his  troops 
were  brave,  but  they  were  neither  just  to  their  own  fame  nor  to  their 
country,  for  whose  sake  patriotism  cried  aloud  for  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices. 

At  the  battle  of  Talladega,  the  Hillabees  were  the  most  distin- 
guished sufferers,  shortly  after  which  they  sued  for  peace-  General 
Jackson  was  disposed  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  provided  the 
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instigators  of  the  war,  the  property  and  prisoners  taken  from 
Americans  and  friendly  Creeks,  and  the  murderers  of  the  citix^ 
of  Ihe  United  States,  at  Fort  Miinms,  were  given  up.    On  the  ino 
ing  that  Jiurksou's  despateli  waa  written  to  Genera)  Cocko,  infon 
iny  of  the  proposition  of  the  Hillabecs,  General  While,  acting  under 
Cocku*s  orders,  had  attacked  n  Hillubee  town,  killed  sixty,  and  made 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  prisoners.     This  event  procrdstmated 
Creek  war;  for  not  one  of  the  remainder  of  the   Hillubees  wei 
Hfirrwnrds  known  to  ask  for  quarter,  but  fought  until  death  termi-' 
nated  their  struggle. 

Afl«r  encountering  all  the  difficulties  which  resulted  from  tb 
mutinouti  disposition  of  his  otherwise  brave  and  putriolic  trooj»s,  who 
returned  home,  he,  on  the  2d  of  Jiintiary  fallowing,  received  an  ac- 
cession of  eight  hnndrcd  and.  fifty  new  troops,  officered  by  men  of 
their  own  choice.  The  difficulties  rpspeclina;  the  command  of  ihrsp 
by  Genend  Coffee  under  Jackson  being  adjuslfd,  the  army,  Itsa  than 
nine  hundred  strong,  began  its  march  from  Fort  Strolher  to  Tails* 
dega,  where  were  collected  about  two  hundred  frieudly  Cbrrokee 
and  Creek  Indians.  These  aHbrded  an  aggregate  array  of  ibotil 
one  thousaud  men,  badly  armed  and  as  badly  equipped,  with  which 
Jackson  was  to  invade  the  hostile  Creek  territory,  that  he  might 
create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  General  Floyd,  who  was  advancing 
with  the  forces  from  Georgia.  It  was  thought  about  this  time  that 
the  information  was  correct,  that  tbe  warriors  from  fourteen  towiu, 
near  Tallapoosa,  were  to  unite  llieir  strength  and  attack  Fort  Ann 
strong.  Arriving  at  Talladega,  General  Jackson  received  adri 
from  the  commander  of  Fort  Arrostong  that  that  post  was  menaci 
ALItING  on  some  trails  on  the  21st  of  Jan' 
ary.  General  Jackson  discovered  by  his  apie», 
that  the  enemy  wss  not  throe  miles  distant. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  23d,  the  savages  com- 
menced a  furious  attack  on  the  American 
left,  under  Colonel  Higgins.  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  action.  In  half  an  hour  the  In- 
dians  were  routed  and  chase<l  two  milesfrom 
the  Held  of  battle.  The  defeat  was  complirte. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  only  fivt 
killed  and  twenty  wounded.  This  was  fought  at  un  Indian  to 
called  Etuuckfaw.  Having  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  tlie  rout 
enemy,  General  Jackson  despatched  General  Coffee  with  fo' 
hundred  men  to  destroy  the  Indian  encampment,  if  not  loo  stroo; 
Having  reconnoilered  its  position,  be  judiciously  returucd  to  the 
body  without  making  au  attack. 
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Id  Itiss  than  an  hour  after  his  ruturn  to  camp,  the  savages  com 
menccid  an  attack,  by  way  of  feiut,  on  Juckson's  right,  which  gave 
Genera]  Coffoe  the  chance  of  fighting  them  in  equal  combat.  The 
conflict  i^tcd  about  one  hour,  with  nearly  the  same  loss,  when,  hj 
means  of  a  reinforcement  from  General  Jackson,  Ihe  Inihans  were 
defeated.  General  CofTee  was  severely  wounrled,  hnt  continued  to 
fight  while  thf  battle  lasted.  In  the  mean  time  JiU'kson*s  whole 
force  was  attacked,  which  terminated  in  the  overlhrow  of  the  savages. 
This  was  culled  the  second  battle  of  the  EmuckfHW. 

Jackson  prepared  litters  for  his  wounded,  and  commenced  his 
return  to  the  Ten  Islands,  tuking^  every  precaution  to  prevent  the 
savages  from  attacking  by  surprise.  The  next  dny»  (January  23d,) 
however,  as  he  was  crossing  a  creek  at  a  place  called  Enotichopco, 
the  savages  began  another  battle,  and  the  confusion  that  ensued  by 
giriiig  way  of  part  of  the  American  force,  had  neiirly  proved  fatal  to 
them.  The  savages  were,  huwever,  by  the  resolute  bravery  of  a  part 
of  the  Americans,  totally  defeated.  The  whole  American  loss  in  the 
several  conflicts  fought  during  these  two  days,  was  twenty  killed  and 
seventy-flvti  wuundeJ.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  more  than  two 
hundred  who  ne.vcr  returned  from  battle. 

General  Jackson,  having  transported  his  camp  equipage  and  pro- 
visions down  the  Coosa  river,  directed  his  volunteers  and  company 
of  artillery  to  be  marched  home  and  honorably  dismissed. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  the  governor  of  Tennessee  (Blount),  issued 
hia  order  for  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  live  hun^lred  militia  of 
the  second  division,  to  rendezvous  on  the  38th  of  the  same  month, 
for  three  months  service,  in  conformity  to  a  law  of  Congress.  Gene- 
ral Cocke  brought,  by  requisition,  about  two  tbousand  men  from 
West  Tennessee,  badly  armed,  and  at  the  same  time  pursued  a  highly 
dishonorable  and  disgraceful  line  of  conduct,  to  pro<luce  the  failure 
of  the  campaign.  Jealous  of  another's  fame,  envy  waslheliend  that 
meanly  lurked  in  his  bosom. 

Colonel  Williams  arrived  at  camp  with  six  hundred  men  badly 
armed.     General  Johnson  with  his  brigade  arrived   on  the  14th  of 

pbrnary.  General  Doherty,  from  East  Tennessee,  h;id  arrived,  and 
JWkson  found  himself  at  llie  head  of  a  raw  and  undisciplined  army 
of  five  thousand  men.  To  repress  a  spirit  o(  mutiny,  which  exhibited 
itself  in  times  of  scarcity  and  inaclivily,  an  example  was  bfcorae 
necessary.  A  private  of  the  name  of  John  Wood  had  manifested  a 
matJDOus  disposition,  was  taken  into  custody,  a  conrt-marlial  was 
called,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  This  was  rigidly  executed, 
and  it  produced  the  hap|)ipst  consequence.-*. 

The  infamous  conduct  of  General  Cocke,  in  endeavoring  to  produce 


the  disaffection  of  General  Doberty's  brigade,  in  order  lo  defeat  the 
object  of  the  campaign,  induced  General  Juckson  to  issue  orden  to 
]>oherty,  to  seize  and  «rnd  lo  Fort  Slrolher»  every  officer,  regaidleu 
of  rank,  who  sliould  be  guilty  of  exciting  mutiny  in  ramp.    • 

Apprehensive  of  consequences,  Cocke  timbly  retired,  and  escaped 
punishment. 

Colonel  Dyer  was,  about  this  time,  despatched  with  six  hnndnd 
men  lo  the  head  of  Black  Warrior  to  disperse  any  Indians  thtit  might 
be  in  force  in  tbiit  quarter,  and  otherwise  cut  off  their  supplies  of  the 
army.  After  eight  days  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Cnh.-iwba,  tlie 
detachment  returned  to  camp.  They  bad  fallen  in  with  a  trail,  bat 
diecovered  no  enemy. 

Having  diumisstd  all  invalids  and  troops  badly  equipped,  General 
Jackson  commenced  his  march  for  Fort  Strolber,  on  the  I4lh  of 
March,  and  arrived  on  the  31st  at  the  mouth  of  Cedar  creek,  on  tbt 
site  of  Fort  Williams.  Here  he  left  Brigadier-General  Jobnaoo, 
with  an  adequate  force  for  the  protection  of  the  fort,  and  eight  days 
provision  ;  and  began  bis  march  on  the  Sllb,  for  the  Tallapoosa,  by 
way  of  Emuckfuw,  in  order  lo  dislodge  the  Indian  encampment,  near 
the  Oakfusky  villages,  which  had  been  surveyed  and  left  unattacked 
by  General  Coffee  on  the  22d  of  January,  on  account  of  its  strong 
position.  On  the  27th,  after  6fty-two  miles  inarch,  he  nrriTcd  st 
the  \-illage  of  Tohopeka.  Here  the  Indi;ins  were  strongly  posted 
Bt  the  Horse-Shoe,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  tbcm.  The  dis- 
lodgemcnt  was  etfected  with  great  skill  and  bravery.  This  bntll* 
was  the  death  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  savage  war-party.  So  bloody 
was  the  conflict,  that  only  four  savages  surrendered  prisoners,  with 
three  hundred  women  and  children.  Some  few  escaped,  but  they 
generally  met  death  with  a  bravery  becoming  a  better  cause.  Jack* 
son's  loss  was,  including  the  friendly  Indians,  fifly-five  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  wounded.  Having  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  march,  he  returned  with  his  troops  unmoIesTed.  to  Fort  Williams. 
He  paraded  his  army  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  delivered  them  a  mort 
pertinent  address  on  the  destruction  of  the  Tallapoosa  confederacy. 

Learning  thai  the  savages  bnd  collected  in  force  at  Hoithlewalce,  i 
not  far  from  a  place  called  the  Hickory  Grotmd,  he  left  bis  sick  and] 
wounded  at  the  fort  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  Johnson, 
and  began  his  mnnh  with  all  his  disposable  troops  on  the  7th  of 
April  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Hoitblewalee,  and  to  effect  a  junction 
with  tbc  North  Carolina  troops  under  General  Graham,  and  the 
Georgia  troops  under  Colonel  Milton,  who  were  advancing  on  the 
south  of  the  Talliipoosa.  Owing  to  the  rains,  which  occasioned  a 
Bwell  in  the  creeks,  he  did  not  reach  the  place  of  attack  until  ibe 
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enemy,  b«ing  apprised  of  his  approach,  had  fled,  leaving  him  nothing 
but  au  empty  village,  which  a  part  of  his  army  who  had  passed  the 
creek,  destroyed-     This  was  on  the  13lh,  and  ou  the  next  day  he 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Georgia  troops. 
r              About  this  time,  the  hejid  warriors   of  the  tribes  settled  on  the 
P         Hickory  Ground,  and  sued  for  peace.     The  general  required,  as  a 
proof  of  their  sincerity,  that  they  should  remove  and  settle  in  the  rear 
of  the  army  and  to  the  north  of  Fort  WiUiiims.     In  the  mean  time^ 
detachments  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  country  in  various  directions. 
He  then  proceeded  with  the  army  to  the  site  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Li       Cootu,  where  Fort  Jackson  was  lobebudl.     Wcatherford,  the  prio- 
1       cipal  of  actors  in  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mimms,  presented    himself 
voluntarily  before   General  Jackson,  as  a  supplicant  for  peace,  and 
behaved  with  the  dignity  of  a  fallen  hero,  which  would  grace  the 
character  of  a  man  in  the  most  civilized  ages  of  any  nation  or  coun- 
try. Determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity,  Jackson  suffered 
him  to  depart,  leaving  it  optional  with  himself  to  make  good  liis 
professions  fur  peace,  or  collect  the  scattered  renmant  of  his  nation 
■       to  prosecute  the  war.     He  at  the  same   time  informed  him,  that 
H      should  he  prefer  the  lattcr>  if  taken  iu  arms,  his  life  should  pay  tho 
1      forfeit  of  his  crime*. 

General  Pinckney  arrived  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  took  upon 
'         himself  the  command. 
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Having  accomplished  the  object  of  the  coinpai^  by  the  tol 
desuuctiun  of  the  confederacy  nnd  ic-establishmcnt  of  peace,  Geue 
ral  Pinokiw^y  dirccltd  the  return  of  the  West  Tcniiessee  troops  t 
their  homes,  and  caused  seven  hundred  and  l\vcnly>firc  men  froq 
Gcnrritl  Ooherty'ii  brigade  from  East  Tcmicssce,  whoitc  time  of  sei 
vice  had  not  nearly  expired,  tu  be  detailed  for  garrisoning  the  Iini 
of  forts.  Four  lunidred  rnen  had  been  left  to  garrison  Fort  Williams 
The  country  had  been  scoured  for  fugitive  savages — Jacka< 
cceded  witli  the  remainder  of  his  troops  on  his  march  hont«f 
Tenneseer  river,  reached  Camp  Blount  near  Faj'tlleville, 
charged  bis  troops  from  further  service. 

The  dispersed  war  party  had  taken  refuge  within  the  Floridas, 
particularly  at  Pensaculu.  In  cousequeuce  of  the  resignation  of 
Ueueral  Hampton*  General  Juckfon  rrceived  a  commission  from  ihft 
war  department,  dated  the  2!id  of  May,  constituting  him  a  brigadier- 
gencrul.  and  major-general  by  brevet  in  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States.  (General  Harrison  shortly  after  resigned,  and  JackMO 
wusappolntcdamajor-general,  to  supply  the  vacancy.  He  wua  directed 
by  his  guvernmeni  tu  opon  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  for  which  par* 
pose  he  arrived  at  the  Alabama  with  a  small  retinue,  on  the  lOlhof 
July,  and  on  the  10th  of  August  effected  the  eKecutton  of  a  treaty 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  a  deviation  from  the  strict  laws  of  neutrality  by 
the  Spanish  govrritur  of  West  Florida,  in  the  aid  and  succor  U 
aflordetl  the  hostile  Indians,  General  Jackson  turned  his  attention 
towards  Pensacola.  Three  hundrfd  English  troops  had  lauded  sod 
were  fortifying  tlieinsrlves  at  the  mouth  of  the  AppaUchicoU.  Tb^ 
were  also  employed  in  instigating  the  sa^-agcs  to  further  acts  d 
hostility.  Wiihthis  fact,  the  general  became  acquainli-d  on  hisw»y 
to  the  Alabama;  and  despatched  information  of  the  fact  to  hii 
government.  On  his  arrival  at  Fort  Jackson  he  used  alldiUgencolo 
make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  v^itb  tbc 
Spaniards,  English,  and  savages.  On  account  of  the  per&dious  cf>a- 
docl  of  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  be  opened  a  correspondence  with 
tliat  oflicer,  who  exposed  the  duplicity  of  his  demeanor  in  the  imbe« 
cility  of  his  logic.  Having  disposed  of  alTairs  at  Furt  Jackson,  he 
started  next  day  for  Mobile.  In  consequence  of  the  storm  which  h« 
was  satisfied  was  gathering  in  that  quarter,  he  lost  no  lime  in  put! 
the  country  in  as  good  a  posture  of  defence  as  his  limited 
Would  admit.  His  whole  disposable  force  of  the  TnilMl 
troops  consisted  of  the  third  and  parts  of  the  forty-fouith  and  t 
ninlli.  The  patrtnttsin  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  was  ag«io 
triled.    General  CotTee  was  wnltea  to  by  Colonel  Butler,  to  ail 
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BS  speedily  as  possible  with  all  tlio  mounted  troops  he  could  collect. 
The  colonel  who  had  received  the  request  at  Xashville,  on  the  9lh 
of  SepCember,  was  to  follow  with  all  the  volunteers  ho  could  procure* 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  In  fourteen  diiys.  Captains  Baker  and 
Butler  arrived  at  Mobile  wilii  two  companies  of  newly  enlisted  regu- 
lar troops ;  and  the  Tennessee  troops  commenced  their  march  with 
alacrity  and  spirit. 

[IIK  arrival  at  Pensacola  of  Colonel  Ntcholls  with  a 
small  British  squadron,  the  attack  on  Fort  Buwyer,  at 
which  the  British  were  valiantly  repulsed  by  one-tenth 
of  their  numbers,  and  their  reception  by  Governor 
Alarquinez,  at  Pensacola,  after  their  repulse,  deler- 
mincd  General  Jackson  to  proceed  against  that  capital. 

General  Coffee  arrived  with  his  brigade,  consisting  of  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred,  at  the  Cut-off,  a  place  above  Fort  St.  Stephens, 
aod  was  visited  in  his  encampment  by  General  Jackson  on  the  2Glh 
of  October.  One  thousand  of  the  brigade  engaged  as  mounted  men, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  cavalry,  without  a  murmur, 
disraountcd,  and  left  their  horses  behind,  to  serve  as  infantry- 

The  British  and  Spaniards,  divining  the  intentions  of  Jackson, 
made  every  disposition  for  the  defence  of  Pensacola.  The  Ameri- 
can army,  three  thousand  strong,  took  up  their  line  of  march  on 
the  2d  of  November,  and  encamped  before  it  on  the  6th.  Deter- 
mined to  dislodge  the  British  from  that  post,  he  previously  demanded 
of  Governor  Marquinez  an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  The  flag 
bearing  the  demand  was  fired  ujjon  and  the  officer  returned.  The 
British  ffag,  the  day  before  the  attack,  waved  on  the  ramparts  in 
unison  with  the  Spanish — the  fnltowing  day  the  Spanish  waved  alone 
to  protect  a  foe  of  the  United  States  under  its  dastardly  banners. 
Subsequent  communications  took  place  ;  the  governor  lo^lged  all  his 
faults  on  the  shoulders  of  bis  English  friends.  From  the  deceitful 
behavior  of  the  Spaniards,  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  their 
professions,  and  it  became  necessary  to  use  force.  The  place  was 
taken — the  British  driven  away — the  Spaniards  humbled — the  Bar- 
rancas forts,  fourteen  mites  distant,  commanding  the  harbor,  blown 
Up  by  the  British.  The  blowing  up  of  the  Barrancas  was  a  great 
mortification  to  the  Spaniards,  and  at  the  same  time  defeated  Gene- 
ral Jackson*8  object  of  retaining  possession  of  the  town  and  fortifi- 
cations, until  the  pleasure  of  his  govcrnmenl  Bhould  he  made  known, 
at  he  bottomed  his  conduct  on  the  urgency  of  the  case  without  await- 
ing their  pleasure.  The  left  column,  in  this  attack,  alone  met  with 
resistance.  The  Americans  had  twenty  wounded  and  none  killed. 
In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Barrancas,  General  Jack- 
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son  Tf^linquishod  the  possession  of  Pensacola  to  Governor  MarqiuDrx, 
who  immediately  set  about  re-constructinf;  the  Barrancas.  In  tbii 
work  the  British  commanding  ofBcer  proffered  aisislance.  Marqai- 
nez  answered  that  when  help  was  needed,  be  should  apply  lo  hit 
friend  Goiierdl  Jackson. 

In  consequence  of  the  result  of  this  expedition,  the  iDdians  ia  i 
Florida,  finding  themselves  without  British  aid,  fled  to  the  Appala> 
chicola,  and  some  fled  on  board  the  British  shipping,  and  were  after- 
wards put  on  shore  to  act  for  themselves.  Major  Blue  of  the  29th 
regiment  was  despatched  to  dislodge  the  Indians  at  Appalachicola, 
assisted  by  General  Mcintosh  with  the  Georgia  troops  thou  in  the 
Creek  country.  Having  effected  this  object,  they  were  ordered  Ifll 
the  defence  of  Mobile. 

General  Winchester  arrived  at  the  Alabama,  and  Jackson  delivered 
to  him  the  command  of  that  portion  of  territory  on  the  23d  of 
November,  and  hastened  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  conceived  hu 
presence  moat  necessary. 

In  taking  possession  of  the  command  of  Louisiana  he  found  some- 
what of  a  new  theatre  of  action.  The  legislature  of  the  territory 
had  seconded  the  general's  views  in  every  measure  of  defence  ;  and 
prior  to  hij»  relinquishment  of  the  Mobile  command,  he  had  cot> 
tinually  corresponded  with  Governor  Claihomc  fur  that  object.  It 
was  now  liecome  manifest,  that  some  point  on  tlie  Mississippi  wai 
the  object  of  attack  by  the  enemy,  and  more  especially  New  Orleao*. 
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Obstructioof  and  defences  were  made  as  barriers  to  all  the  passes 
which  led  that  way.  Guu-buals  were  aeol  to  Lake  Borgne.  Kvcry 
defence  was  made  when  ihe  British  appeared  olT  the  coaat,  at  Cat 
and  Ship  islaml,  witliin  a  short  distance  from  the  American  lines.  On 
ibe  I3lh  uf  December  the  cnotny  moved  o/T  in  his  Uurges  townrda 
Pass  CbristiHO. 

la  ihe  act  of  bringing  off  a  amall  depot  of  j)ubhc  stores  at  the  bajr 
of  St.  Louis,  the  gun-boat  Sca-lJurse^  Johnson  comnuknder,  in  a 
second  attaek  from  the  enemy,  was  blown  up  by  her  ciew,  who  with 
ber  commander  retreated  by  land. 

On  the  llth^lht*  American  gun-bout  fleet,  consisting  of  five  vessels, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  men,  and  twenty-three  guns,  was  attacked 
by  a  British  force  of  forty-tliree  gun-boats,  twelve  hundred  men,  and 
(orly-thrf-e  guns.  The  Amcrtcnns  were  vanquished  with  the  loss  of 
■ix  killed  and  thirty-5ve  wounded.  The  toss  of  the  British  was  no4 
less  than  three  bundled.  Notwittistanding  the  prowess  uf  the  Ameri- 
cans, they,  from  motives  of  humanity  and  unyielding  necessity, 
surrendered  to  a  superior  force. 

This  unexpccled  blow  marred  in  prospective  all  the  view*  of 
Jackson.  Ho  apprised  General  Winchestrr  of  the  unhappy  disaster, 
the  probable  result,  and  gave  liis  advice  respecting  measures  to  be 
pursued,  in  order  to  ward  oHf  the  consequences. 

While  bis  clouds  of  danger  thickened,  the  sky  of  his  reputation  was 
brightening,  lie  inspirited  his  troops,  and  the  population  generally. 
Expecting  that  the  blow  would  be  directed  against  New  Orleans,  h« 
exerted  every  energy  for  iho  protection  of  that  important  post. 
Having  reviewed  and  nddressed  the  militia  on  the  iuiportuiice  of  the 
occasion,  he  despatched  an  express  in  quest  of  General  CoHee* 
which  reached  him  on  the  17th  of  December,  and  that  otBcer  by  the 
most  persevering  industry,  encountering  difficulties  by  disease  and 
weather,  arrived  within  fifteen  miles  of  New  Orlt^ans  on  the  1 9th,  il 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  (Ifly  miles.  On  the  20th,  he  halted  w^ilhin 
four  miles  of  that  city.  Thetroops  had  braved  the  dangers  of  woalher 
and  climate  in  a  march  of  more  than  eight  hundred  miles  without 
marmur.  Such  is  the  fortitude  of  men,  when  engaged  in  support  of 
the  nalivf  dignity  of  ihfir  character.  Gcm^ral  Carroll  was  likewise 
advancing  with  a  brigade  fur  defensive  operalions,  of  which  he 
advised  General  Jackson  by  his  aid,  Colonel  Hyoes. 

However  feeble  his  force  might  he,  he  determined  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  the  threshold  of  their  landing.  The  government  of  the 
roiled  Stat<>8  were  continually  advised,  both  of  his  apprehensions 
and  means  of  defence.  Assistance  poured  in  in  some  sections  and 
disappointments  in  others,  and  chagrin  often  crowned  his  exertions. 
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The  path  the  genpral  had  lo  iroatl  waa  thorny  in  ihe  extreme, 
assailed  as  he  was,  by  the  wile«  of  the  eueuiy  on  one  side,  aud  du> 
content  from  llto  disaffected  on  the  oilier. 

The  period  arrivf^d  which  lesti^d  the  titemness  of  his  chafaotcrJ 
Imbecility^  feur,  and  treason,  unilJng^  against  the  direct  palhof  patnJ 
olism,  he  w;is  constrained  for  the  safety  of  the  stntfS  to  procUifl 
martini  liiw  at  New  Orleans.  The  event  showed  the  nisdom  of  the" 
measure  to  avoid  deleterious  results  from  the  conflicting  passion 
which  then  agitnted  the  public  mind.  Smothering  treason  whercvc 
it  nppparcid,  aud  concentrating  every  other  fechng  into  one  coniinoa' 
reservoir  to  repel  a  common  fue,  Jackson  was  obliged  to  act.  oot 
according  lo  law,  but  ctreumstanees.  (reneral  Carroll  joined  CoRe^^ 
encampment  on  the  2  1st  of  December,  and  reported  himself  accords 
injfly.  The  Kentucky  troops  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and,  notwiiH 
■tandiug  the  ^eatest  vif^ilance,  the  British  eflect^l  a  landing  vrilhi^ 
seven  miles  of  New  Orleans.  The  secretne^of  the  cm''  '  "  i  »a 
ascribed  to  the  treachery  of  the  n.ituralized  Spanish   (i.~  <  nhd 

supplied  that  market  with  fish.     Their  debarkation  was  auDouDC 
to  the  general  after  the  capture  of  the  guard  at  Bayo  Bienv 
the  32d  of  DKCfimber.     A  knowledge  of  this  event    thrt-^^ 
into  the  jC;reateal  consternation.     Signal  guns  were  fired — expre 
were  forwardfd — forces  were  concentrated,  and  every  prcpar^lo 
adopted  for  defence. 

General  Jackson  advanced  against  him,  determined  lo  ai 
in  his  first  position.     The  attack  was  made  in  the  night  ol 
of  December,  at  half  past  seven  oVlnck.     It  was  cummenced  bjl 
fire  from  the  schooner  Caroline,  which  dropped  down  thr  rive-r,  in 
order  to  open  on  the  roar  of  the  caoip.     This  was  the    signal  foi 
General  Coffee  to  fall  on  the  right,  while  General  Jackson  allockc 
theleft  near  the  river.     It  resulted  honorably  lo  the  American  aimsj 
and  gave  a  decisive  check  lo  the  enemy.  The  enemy's  force  nmounle 
to  about  three  thousand  men  ;  I  hal  of  General  Jackson  did  uot  exc  ~ 
fifteen    hundred.     The   conflict  lasted   an  hour,  and   was    suppurtr 
with  great  firmness.     General  Jackson    remained  on  the  field  uotil 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  took  a  new  position  two  milf* 
nearer  the  city  ;  having  lust  in  this  atTair,  twenty-four  killed,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  wounded,  and  scventy-f"ur  miesing — lotid  two^ 
hundred  and  thirteen. 

The  enemy  succeeded  on  the  27th,  in   blowing   up  the  Carolin 
(she   being  becalmed.)  by  means  of  hot  shot,  from  a  land 
erected  in  the  nigltt.     On  the  28th,  he  advanced  with  his  wli 
force,  against  General  Jackson,  in  the  hope  of  driving  him  from  I 
position,  and  with  this  view  opened  a  fire  of  bombs  and  rockeU.  • 
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the  Hislance  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  oncmy  was  repulsed,  with  a 
loss  of  about  one  hundrctl  and  Iwenty  men.  The  Americans  lost 
seven  killed  and  had  ctght  wounded. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  Isl  of  January,  1815,  the  enemy  had 
ftdvHnced  within  !«ii  hundred  yards  of  the  American  breastworks, 
under  cover  of  night  and  a  heavy  fog,  and  had  erected  the  preceding 
night,  three  different  batteries,  mounting  in  all  fifteen  guns,  from 
sixes  to  thirty-twos.  About  eight  o'clock,  when  the  fog  cleared  ofTp 
they  commenced  a  most  tremendous  fire  upon  the  Americans,  but  it 
was  amply  returned  by  them,  and  a  heavy  cannonading  was  kept  up, 
without  the  least  interval  on  either  aide,  except  that  occasioned  by 
the  explosion  of  a  magazine  in  the  rear  of  one  of  the  American  bat- 
teries, and  another  magazine  in  the  night,  owing  to  the  enemy's 
Conereve  rockets.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Americans 
had  dismounted  all  the  enemyV  guns  except  two.  They  retreated, 
during  the  night,  to  their  strong  hold,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
the  American  camp.  Twice  did  the  enemy  attempt  to  storm  and 
carry  the  American  hattpries,  but  were  as  often  deceived.  On  New- 
Year's  day  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  eleven  killed  and  twenty- 
three  badly  wounded.  That  of  the  enemy,  from  the  accounts  of  two 
prisoners  taken  on  that  day,  and  three  deserters  after^vards,  must 
have  been  much  greater. 

,  CCORDING  ns  the  woodsmen  arrived  to  the  aid  of 
General  Jackson's  army,  they  were  disposed  of  to 
the  best  advantage,  for  the  purpose  of  defence; 
but  these  forces  not  being  of  a  very  efficient 
nature,  especially  as  the  men  could  not  be  all  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  arms,  the  general  could 
not  attempt  any  thing  against  an  enemy,  who  was 
thus  left  to  pursue,  undisturbed,  bis  laborious  operations, 

During  the  days  of  the  6th  nnd  7lh,  the  enemy  had  been  actively 
employed  in  making  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Jackson's  lines. 
With  infinite  labor  they  had  succeeded  on  the  night  of  the  7th  in 
getting  their  boats  across  from  the  lake  to  the  river,  by  widening 
and  deepening  the  canal,  on  which  they  had  effected  their  disem- 
barkation. 

General  Jackson  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  patiently  waiting 
the  attack.  General  Morgan,  with  the  New  Orleans  contingent,  the 
IfOuisiana  militia,  and  a  detachment  of  Kentucky  troops,  occupied  an 
intrenched  camp  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  protected  by  strong 
batteries  on  the  bank,  superintended  by  Commodore  Patterson.* 
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On  Sunday,  the  8th,  at  Ikalf  past  six  o'clock,  a.  h.,  the  enemy 
began  a  very  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  Aincricau  lincs^  from  his 
butteries  of  eighteen  and  twelve  pounders,  supported  by  the  idu*- 
ketry  of  two  thousiuid  five  hundred   men,  who  marched  in  do^ 
eolumns,  and  advanced  nearer  than  mnskel-Hhui  distance  to  the 
trcDchments,  armed  with  rockets,  obuscs  and  Autcines,  to  siorm 
baltenes :  they  directed  their  principal  attack  against  tiie  head 
the  line,  flanked  by  the  river,  and  upon  the  left  resting  upon 
cypress  swamp,  as  well  as  against  the  liraillrurs  and  riilcineo,  p! 
above  the  said  swamp ;  the  roaring  of  the  guns,  and  firing  of 
musketry  lasted  two  hours   and  a  quarter;  the   enemy's  too; 
although  directed  against  the  centre,  did  no  harm  to  thr  lroo[m 
bursting  of  their  bombs  in  their  works  had  no  effect.    Two  B 
officers  and  one  French  engineer,  of  the  name  of  Rennio,  vfI 
gained  the  summit  of  the  American  parapet,  were  killed,  orwi 
and  made  prisoners ;  (the  engineer  and  one  colonel  wen*  killed ;)  ai 
this  afTair,  the  field  in  front  of  the  works  was  strewed  with  Briti: 
wounded  and  killed. 

General  Jackson  thus  briefiy  details  the  particulars  of  the  at: 

"  In  my  encampment  everything  was  ready  for  action;  when  rar^ 
on  the  morning  of  the  3th,  the  enemy,  after  lliruwing  a  shower  uf 
l>omb8  and  Congreve  rockets,  advanced  their  columns  at  my  righl 
and  left,  to  storm  my  intreochtnents.  I  cannot  speak  sufficiently  in 
praise  of  the  firmness  and  deliberation  with  which  my  whole  line 
received  their  approach.  More  could  not  have  been  expected  from 
veterans  mured  to  war.  For  an  hour  the  fire  of  small  arms  was  as 
incessant  and  severe  as  can  he  imagined.  The  artillery,  too,  directed 
by  officers  who  displayed  equal  skill  and  courage,  did  great  execu- 
tion. Yet  the  columns  of  the  enemy  continued  to  advance  with 
firmness  which  reflects  upon  them  the  greatest  credit.  Twice  lbs 
column,  which  approached  me  on  my  left,  were  repulsed  by  the 
troops  of  General  Carroll,  those  of  General  Coflec,  and  a  divisios 
of  the  Kentucky  militia,  and  twice  they  formed  again,  and  renewed 
the  assault.  At  length,  however,  cut  to  pieces,  they  fled  in  coo- 
fusion  from  the  field,  leaving  it  covered  with  their  dead  and 
wounded." 

Simultaneously  with  the  attack  on  General  Jackson's  lines,  u 
attack  was  made  on  the  works  of  General  Morgan.  Had  the  enemy 
been  met  with  resolution  in  this  attack,  it  must  have  produced  his 
entire  destruction  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Kentucky  reinforcemeoHiH 
fled,  drawing  after  them,  by  their  example,  the  remainder  uf  tlfl|| 
forces  and  leaving  the  baileries  to  the  enemy  ;  not,  howcxer,  until 
after  the  guns  were  spiked.     Wlule  General  Jackson  was  preparing 
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to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  captured  battery,  the  British  troops 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  post  ro-occupied  by  the  Americans. 

The  return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Mac  Prardics*  plantation,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
OB  the  morning  of  the  6th  January.  1815,  and  five  miles  below  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  consisted  of — killed,  seven  hundred  ;  wounded, 
fourteen  hundred  ;  prisoners,  five  hundred — total,  two  thousand  mi^ 
bund  red. 

Among  the  slain  was  General  Sir  Edward  Packenbam,  the  chief, 
and  General  Gibhs,  the  third  in  command;  General  Kcane,  the 
second  in  command,  was  severely  wounded.  General  Lambert  suc- 
ceeded lo  the  command. 

His  total  loss  in  the  different  engagements  was  not  less  than  five 
thousand  six  hundred.  The  loss  to  the  Americans,  on  the  6th,  on 
both  sides^f  the  river,  was  thirteen  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and 
niueteen  missing;  total  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  this  day, 
leventy-ono  ;  of  this  number  there  were  but  six  killed,  and  seven 
wounded,  in  the  action  of  the  line. 

The  enemy  intended  to  pass  Fort  St.  Philip  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  the  land  forces  in  the  attack  at  New  Orleans.  On  the  dth 
JaDoary,  at  half  past  three,  P.  h..  the  enemy*a  bomb  vessels  opened 
their  fire  against  the  furl,  from  four  sea  mortars,  tvvu  of  ihem  thirteen 
inches,  and  two  of  ten,  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  the  shot  from  the 
fort  couid  not  reach  him.     The  enemy's  fire  continued  with  little 
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intermission,  and  with  Utile  interruption  from  the  fori,  during  ihe 
10th,  nth,  12th,  I3th,  14th,  15th,  16th,and  17lh.  On  the  eveaiag 
of  the  17lh,  a  heav^  inortiir  was  got  in  readiness  and  opened  on 
enemy,  with  great  oirect.  At  day  light  on  the  ISth,  the  rurmy  rt'ti 
after  having  thrown  upwards  of  ouc  thousand  heavy  shplU,  lieiidd 
small  sliells  fruin  the  howitzers,  round  almt  and  grape,  which 
discharged  from  boiils,  under  cover  of  tlie  niglit.  Scarcely  ten  feet 
of  the  garrison  remained  untouched;  yet  the  loss  of  men  was  small, 
consisting  of  two  killed,  and  seven  wounded.  This  .s:t\tDgof  men 
was  owing  to  the  great  pains  t.tken  by  the  officers  to  keep  their  men 
under  cover. 

All  the  euenu's  movements  after  the  action  of  the  8lb  of  Jatraarr, 
were  ralculated  to  secure  his  relrent,  stiould  such  provct  necrssary, 
as  nppearunces  then  indicated  thai  it  would.  Their  iulentjon  was, 
however,  masked  by  a  menacing  uttilode,  as  if  preparing  for  a  renewi) 
of  the  nttock  on  Jackson's  line.  They  bad  erected  hultcrie^  tocoirf 
their  retreat,  in  ndv;in1ageou8  positions,  from  their  original  encamp- 
ment to  the  Hayou,  through  which  they  culereJ  Lake  Burgiir.  The 
caunon  plnced  on  these  batteries  could  have  raked  u  pursuing^  armr 
in  every  direction.  The  situation  of  the  ground  through  w  liich  lliry 
retired,  was  prelected  by  canals,  redoubts,  iotrencliments  and  swamps, 
on  the  right,  and  the  river  on  the  left. 

After  the  action  of  the  8th,  the  artillery  on  Iwlh  sides  of  the  nv<T 
was  constantly  employed  in  annoying  the  enemy.  An  sttlcmpt  lo 
storm  his  batteries  would  have  produced  great  slaughter  among  Ih0 
Americantt,  beim  doubtful  of  success,  and  might  possibly  have  in* 
duced  the  enemy  lo  delay  his  departure;  ihereforu  General  Jacksoo 
resolved  to  secure  the  advantage  obtained  with  the  least  po8«ibte  loss 
or  hazard. 

All  hope  which  the  enemy  had  of  reducing  Fort  St.  Philip  hi 
vanished;  and  on  the  night  of  the  I6th  they  precipitately  decamped, 
and  returned  to  their  shipping,  leaving  behind  them  eighty  of  Ihcif 
wounded,  fourteen  pieces  of  heavy  arlillery,  and  an  iramense  n 
ber  of  ball,  having  destroyed  much  of  their  powder. 

Mr.  Shields,  purser  in  the  navy,  on  the  IGth  and  17th  of  Jan 
in  letters  to  his  friend,  says : 

"The  day  after  the  gun-boats  were  tuken,  I  was  sent  down  under 
a  flag  of  truce,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  our  officers  and  men,  with 
power  to  negniinle  an  exchange,  especially  for  the  wounded.     But 
the  enemy  would  moke  no  terms — they  treated  the  (lag  with  coi 
tempt,  and  myself  and  the  surgeon,  who  was  with  me,  as  pristone 
until  the  ISlh  instant.     He  has  now  lowered  his  (one,  and  bcga  ih 
eiicbange  that  we  offered.    Defeat  has  humbled  the  arrogxnce  of  thff 
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enemy,  who  had  paoMisKD  his  soldisrs  forty-eight  hovrs  pillage 

AKO  RAPINE  IN  THE  CITV  OP  NEW  ORLEANS  !  !*' 

The  watchwonJ  and  countrrsisTi  of  thr  enRmr,  on  the  mnmJng  of 
the  8lh.  was  BKAUTY  and  BOOTV.  Comment  is  unnecessary  on 
these  siltnificrtrit  allusions  held  out  to  n  licentious  sotdirry. 

Thus  ondvd,  in  disi^race  and  discomfiture  to  the  enemy,  tin  expedi- 
tion which  occupied  several  months  in  its  preparation,  and  was  com- 
posed of  nt  least  ten  thousand  troops,  drawn  from  ahnost  every  part 
of  the  world,  where  the  British  had  garrisons  or  sollicrs.  Nothing 
wa»  left  undone  to  secure  the  occupation  of  an  immense  province, 
ami  the  command  of  a  river  extending  thousands  of  miles  throu^ 
the  most  ft-rtile  countries  in  the  world  ;  and  on  which  several  of  the 
United  .Stales  depended  »8  an  outlet  and  market  for  their  produce. 

From  an  official  account,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  men 
under  commsind  of  General  Jackson,  and  actually  engaged  against 
the  enemy,  on  the  8lh  January,  amounted  to  four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight.  The  enemy's  force,  by  his  account,  exceeded 
ten  thousand. 

By  an  article  in  a  Jamaica  paper  of  the  3d  December,  it  was  stated 
that  the  expedition  ihen  prepared  to  go  against  Ihc  United  States, 
under  command  of  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  and  Major-Gcneral 
Keane,  (the  same  that  afterwards  entered  the  Mississippi,)  consisted 
of  one  ship  of  eighty  guns,  five  of  seventy-four,  three  of  fifty,  one 
of  forty-four,  sir  of  thirty-eight,  two  of  thirty-six,  three  of  thirly- 
two.  three  of  sixteen,  two  of  fourteen,  and  three  of  six  s^ns — total, 
twenty-nine  vessels,  carrying  one  thousand  and  eighty-four  guns  ;  he- 
sides  R  great  number  of  cutters,  transports,  6lc. 

On  the  2 1  St  January,  General  Jackson  directed  an  address  to  be 
publicly  read  at  lite  head  of  each  of  the  corps  com]>osing  the  lines 
near  New  Orleans.  It  must  have  been  a  difficult  and  delicate  task 
to  do  justice  to  individuals  where  all  acted  so  well,  pruving,  in  the 
general's  words,  "that  a  rampart  of  high-minded  men  is  ft  better 
defence  than  the  most  regular  fortification." 

This  address  cnntained  the  following  emphatical  paragraph. 

"Reasoning  always  from  false  principles,  they  (the  rneiny.)  ex- 
pected little  opposition  from  men  whose  nfhccrs  even  were  not  in 
uniform,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  dress,  and  who  had  never 
been  caned  into  discipline — fatal  mistake  !  a  fire  incessanily  kept  up, 
directed  wilh  calmness,  and  with  unerring  aim,  strewed  the  field  with 
the  brave  officers  and  men  of  the  column  which  slowly  advanced, 
according  to  the  moBt  approved  rules  of  European  tactics,  and  was 
cut  down  by  the  untutored  courage  of  the  American  militia.  Unable 
to  sustain  this  gulling  and  unceasing  fire,  some  hundreds  nearest  the 
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intrf-iiclimeDls  cnlled  for  quarter,  which  was  granted — ihe  r«it, 
retrcaling^,  were  rallied  at  soiue  distance,  but  only  to  make  them  ft 
nirvr  mark,  fur  the  grape  and  canister  shut  of  our  artillery,  wbichi 
williuut  cxagt^erutioi),  mowed  dottTi  whole  ranks  at  every  discharge; 
and,  at  li^ngth,  they  precipitately  retreated  from  the  Held.** 

^KVKHAIj  desperate  characters,  citizens  of  tlie 
United  Stales,  as  ^retl  as  foreigners,  natives 
of  difl'erent  countries,  had  associated  ihemselrei 
into  a  band  of  pirates,  under  their  chief  Lafilte, 
and  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  island 
of  Barrataria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  govemnienl  of  the  United  Stales  caused 
this  unlawful  establishment  to  tw  broken  up.  The  expedition  against 
the  Barratarianfi,  took  possession  of  nil  the  piratical  vessels^  (hnr 
prizes,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  property,  without 
op]>osition,  onihe  16lh  of  September,  1814.  The  vessels  thus  taken, 
consisted  of  six  schooners  and  one  felucca^  cruisers  and  prizes  of  the 
pirates,  one  brig,  a  prize,  and  two  armed  schooners,  both  in  line  of 
battle  with  the  armed  vessels  of  the  pirates.  The  cstablishmeot  on 
shore,  which  was  also  taken  possession  of,  consisted  of  about  forty 
houses.  The  pirates  had  mounted  on  iheir  vessels  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  of  different  calibres,  and  their  number  consisted  of  betvrc«ii 
eight  hundred  and  one  thou$;ind  men,  of  all  nations  and  colors.  The 
expedition  against  the  pirates  was  under  command  of  Commodore 
Patterson  of  the  navy,  having  on  board  a  detachment  of  land  troops, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Koss. 

The  Barraiarian  pirates  look  pari  in  the  defence  of  New  Orletni 
against  the  British,  and  were  borh  active  and  serviceable.  It  was, 
also,  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  they  had,  previous  to  their  dit- 
persion,  refused  an  alliance  with  the  British,  rejecting  the  most 
seducing  terms  of  invitation.  Induced  by  these  consi derations,  and 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Lon- 
isiana,  the  president  of  the  United  States  granted  to  such  of  them  as 
aided  in  defence  of  New  Orleans,  a  full  pardon  for  all  offences  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  committed  previous  to  the  8lb  of 
January,  1815. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  a  portion  of  the  French  popula- 
tion obtained  from  the  resident  French  consul,  certificates  of  French 
citizeni<hip.  The  general  allowed  their  validity  ;  but  sent  these  alien 
exempts  from  military  duty,  under  a  military  guard,  one  hondrcd 
and  twenty  miles  from  his  cnmp  and  besieged  city,  lo  Baton  Rouge, 
in  the  interior. 

A  printer  had  misrepresented  that  General  Jackson's  order  of 
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reinoTal  applied  iiidiscriminately  to  the  whole  French  population. 
The  French  cousul,  Toussard,  a  second  lime,  resisted  the  martial 
law,  by  claiiciog  for  his  kini^,  individualti  of  the  city  miliiia.  He 
eveo  erected  a  standard,  and  under  pretext  of  the  violations  of  the 
liberty  of  the  French  citizens,  inWted  thera  to  revolt.  General  Jack- 
son, considofiiig  further  forbearance  as  criminally  endangering  the 
lives  of  even  lliesc  mongn:!  citizens,  and  as  calculated  tn  betray  tho 
city  to  the  enemy,  arresited  litis  consul ;  but  a  judge  (Hall)  of  the 
supreme  court,  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpui  lu  compel  ihe  enlarge- 
iDent  of  the  prisoner.  The  general,  slilJ  determined  to  maintain  bis 
roartiat  law,  and  thereby  bind  together  this  heterogeneous  population 
to  the  defence  of  tlie  city,  ordered  the  judge  into  confinement,  and 
to  be  removed  without  the  lines  uf  defence.  Boldly  indeed,  and  with 
aa  unyielding  spirit,  the  general  compelled  and  conlrullod  the  public 
safety. 

After  the  peace  was  officially  known  at  New  Orleans  to  have  been 
ratified,  and  when  the  martial  law  had  ceased  to  operate.  General 
Jackson  was  cited  to  answer  before  the  judge,  whom  he  had  arrested, 
to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  against  the  gene- 
ral for  a  contempt  of  the  court  in  sundry  particulars  relating  to  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  general,  disdaining  to  evade  a  requisi- 
tion of  the  law,  submitted  himself  tu  the  court,  and  by  his  counsel, 
offered  to  present  to  it  his  defence  in  writing,  but  which  was  conlu- 
melioufily  rejected  without  being  read.  This  trial,  which  precluded 
also  a  jury,  was  continued  from  day  to  day  for  several  days,  when 
on  the  last  day  General  Jackson  walked  into  the  court-house  with 
admirable  composure,  and  exemplary  respect  for  the  high  authority 
which  called  him  thither.  He  approached  the  judge  with  a  paper 
in  bis  hand,  having  dispensed  with  the  friendly  olBces  of  the  profes- 
sional gentleman  who  had  managed  his  case  before.  The  judge  in- 
formed  the  general  that  there  were  interrogatories  to  be  pronounced 
to  him  to  which  he  was  desired  to  respond :  the  general  replied  that 
he  would  not  answer  ihem,  saying,  "Sir,  my  defence  in  this  accu- 
sation has  been  offered,  and  you  have  denied  its  admission,  you  have 
refused  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  my  motives,  and  ihe  neces- 
sity for  the  adoption  of  the  martial  law  in  repelling  an  invading  foe," 
pointing  out  at  the  same  moment  his  objections  tu  that  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding  under  which  the  inquiry  was  had,  to  know  whether  or  nnt 
the  attachment  should  issue.  '*  I  was  then  with  these  brave  fellows 
io  arms,"  (alluding  to  the  surrounding  crowd.)  "You  were  not,  air." 
The  judge  went  on  to  read  his  opinion.  The  general  interrupted  him 
with  much  apparent  deliberation,  saying,  "Sir,  state  f»icts.  and  con- 
fine yourself  to  them.  Since  my  defence  is,  and  has  been  precluded, 
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Id  not  censure  constitute  a  part  of  this  sought-for  punisbmcntJ 
To  which  the  judge   replied — "  It  is  with  delicncj,  general,  tfrnt  t" 
apeak  of  your  name  and  iharacter — I  consider  you  the  saviour  of 
the  country  ;  but  for  your  contempt  of  nuthority,  or  that  effect,  y<m 
will  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousond  dollars."     Here  the  general  inter- 
rupted, hy  filling-  a  chock  for  ihnl  sum,  on  the  hank,  and  presenting 
it  to  the   marshal,  which  Mas  received  in  diflcharge.     The  general  1 
then  retired,  obHorving,  on  his  passage  to  the  door,  "It  will  be  my 
turn  next." 

At  the  door  he  was  recenrcd  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  exclaim- 
ing populace,  wilh  which  the  streets  and  avenues  were  filled.  A 
coach  waited  at  the  door  of  the  court-house,  into  which  he  was  car 
ried  ami  seated,  the  shafts  and  handles  of  which  were  eagerly  seiiei 
by  the  people.  In  this  way  he  was  precipitated  through  the  streets, 
lo  the  French  cofTt'c-houiie,  among  the  shouts  of  Vtve  It  Otntrat 
JacJcBon^  and  donouncing  his  prosecutors,  thence  to  the  Amcricaa 
coffee-house,  where  the  general  addressed  the  crowd  as  follows: 

»'  Fellow  Cittztnt  and  Soldiera: — Behold  your  general,  under  wbom 
but  a  few  days  ago  you  occupied  the  tented  field,  braving  all  the 
privations  and  dangers  in  repelling  and  defeating  your  country's 
exterior  enemies,  under  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  camp,  »o 
indispensable  to  the  hope  of  victory  ;  rules  which  were  predicated 
upon  necessity,  and  which  met  the  approbation  of  every  patriot. 
Behold  him  now,  bending  under  a  specious  pretext  of  redressing 
your  country*s  civil  authority,  which,  though  wrought  through  pre- 
judice, he  scorns  to  deny  or  oppose,  hut  cheerfully  submits  lo  vdial 
is  inflicted  upon  him,  now  that  the  difliculties  under  which  we  groaned 
arc  removed,  and  the  discipline  of  the  camp  summons  you  no  more 
to  arms.  It  is  the  hii^hest  duty  and  pride  of  all  good  men  to  pay 
their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  guardian  of  our  civil  liberties.  Remem- 
ber this  last  charge,  as  in  a  few  days  I  etpecl  to  leave  you  ,  it  raay 
serve  as  a  leRson  to  yourselves  and  posterity." 

Mr.  Davezac  gave  the  substance  of  the  preceding  remarks  from 
the  general  in  French  ;  after  which  the  general  was  conducted  tolb« 
coach,  and  drawn  to  his  quarters  in  Fauxhnurg  Marigny,  followed  by 
the  multitude,  echoing,  Vive  le  General  Jackson. 

The  fine  was  afterwards  paid  by  a  voluntary  subscription  of  one 
dollar  each,  by  one  thousand  citizens. 

Addresses,  which  seemed  necessarily  to  comprise  the  moss  of  the 
city  population  of  New  Orleans,  were  presented  to  the  general,  not 
only  approving,  hut  extolling,  in  the  most  gralofnl  language,  his 
military  conduct.  Congress  also  passed,  unanimously,  resolutions 
of  thanks  to  the  general  for  the  defence  which  he  made,  and  an 
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emblematic  gold  tnedal,  with  devices  of  his  splendid  achicvemenU, 
has  been  ordered  to  be  jireaented  to  him.  Addresses  and  resolutioDS 
of  thanks  from  other  and  minor  bodies  from  various  parts  of  the 
UnioD,  also  evince  the  gratitude  of  this  immeroua  people  to  the 
genera],  for  hia  almost  unequalled  victories. 

Peace  having  been  promulgated,  the  militia  were  discharged.  The 
general  was  relieved  in  his  command  by  General  Gaines,  and  returned 
to  Nashville,  welcomed  by  his  fellow  citizens  with  the  greatest  applause. 
When  the  army  was  reduced  to  a  peace  eslablishuicut,  General 
Jackson  was  retained  in  the  service,  and  appointed  to  command  the 
aoutbern  military  district.  In  the  summer  of  16  17,  he  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Creek  Indians  respecting  a  purchase 
of  liind,  which  having  eficcted,  he  returned  to  Nashville  with  his 
suite  in  the  month  o[  August. 

General  Jackson's  next  public  employment  was  the  conduct  of  the 
war  again£>t  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  18  LS.  With  a  force  composed 
of  Tennessee  volunteers  and  Georgia  militin,  he  penetrated  into 
Florida  to  the  retreats  of  the  savages  and  fugitive  slaves  who  had 
joined  them,  and  set  fire  to  their  villages.  He  likewise  took  pos- 
session, without  hesitation,  of  several  of  the  Spanish  posts  in  that 
region,  whence  the  Indians  had  been  supplied  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  executed  two  Englishmen  who  had  been  actively  engaged 
in  this  trade.  The  posts  were  restored  by  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  an  attempt  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  Congress 
to  indict  a  censure  upon  General  Jackson,  for  the  irregularity  of  his 
proceedings^  was  defeated,  after  very  protracted  debates,  by  a  con- 
siderable majority.  When  Florida  was  transferred  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  new  terri- 
tory (in  1821).  He  resigned  this  office,  and  returned  to  his  farm  near 
Nashville,  in  the  following  year.  In  1  823,  he  was  once  more  chosen  to 
represent  the  state  of  Tennessee  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  but 
resigned  his  scat  in  that  body  on  becoming  a  prominent  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  Of  the  electoral  votes  which  were  given  in  the  end  of 
the  year  182-i,  he  received  ninety-nine,  Mr.  .^dams  eighly-fuur,  Mr. 
Crawford  forty-one,  and  Mr.  Clay  thirty-seven.  The  election  de- 
Tolved,  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  on  the  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  Congress,  voting  by  stales,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  selected  to  be  the  president.  In  1828,  and  again  in 
1832,  General  Jackson  was  chosen  to  fill  that  high  office;  in  the 
former  instance,  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  electoral 
votes  to  eighty-three  given  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams ;  and,  in  the  latter, 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  electoral  votes  above  his 
opponent}  Mr.  Clay. 
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th«  president,  in  consequence,  recommended  reprisals  to  be  made 
upon  French  commerce,  in  the  event  of  the  indemnily  being  any 
longer  withhold  ;  in  January,  1835,  lln- French  government,  oilended 
with  Ihis  recommendation,  wid  with  the  language  of  the  president 
respecting  France,  in  his  mossnge  to  Congress,  recalled  its  minister 
from  the  Unitc<l  Stalcff ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  March  following.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  house  of  representatives 
unnnimuu&ly  resolyed,  "  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  the  IrcAty 
with  France,  of  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  should  he  maintained,  and  its 
fulfilment  insisted  upon."  Fortunately,  a  change  al>out  this  ticnt- 
occurred  jn  the  F'rench  ministry,  and  the  indemnily  bill  passed  the 
chamber  of  deputies  on  the  18lh  of  April,  but,  with  the  condition 
annexed,  that  the  money  (twenty-ftve  million  francs)  was  not  lo  be 
paid  until  the  French  gnremment  should  have  received  satisfactory 
explanations,  with  re.Grard  to  the  president^  message  of  the  pre- 
ceding^ Decembtrr.  'Pius  condition,  however,  havintj  been  complied 
with,  the  treaty  was  executed  without  any  further  delay,  and  a  good 
ttuderstanding  wag  restored  between  ihe  two  countries. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1837.  Jackson's  second  prcMdential  term 
expired.  After  having  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  his  successor, 
he  retired  to  Ihc  llcrinitage,  where  he  remained  in  Ihe  enjoyment  of 
uninterrupted  peace  until  June  8lh,  184  5,  the  date  of  his  decease. 
"The  violence  of  political  strife,"*  says  a  recent  writer,  '*wiU  long 
confuse  men*8  judgments  of  his  character  and  abilities  as  a  whole  ; 
but  all  will  accord  to  him  the  praise  of  great  firmness,  energy,  dc- 
citioD  and  disinterestedness — of  remarkable  military  skill  and  ardent 
patriotism." 
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the  age  of  eight  years  he  was  sent  to  school  at  the  Academy  at  New- 
ark, New  Jersey.  While  he  w^s  there,  the  excitement  produced  in 
this  coantry  by  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  reached  its 
height,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Newark  Academy  were  no  less  enthu- 
siastic in  their  determination  to  support  our  national  rights  than  their 
countrymen  of  larger  growth.  Tliey  joined  in  the  task  of  throwing 
up  works  around  New  York,  to  defend  it  in  case  of  the  expected  war 
with  Great  Britain. 

"  The  ensuing  winter  furnished  new  occasions  for  these  miniature 
military  operations.  The  students  agreed  to  erect  a  fort  of  snow, 
and  to  divide  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  to  garrison 
the  fort,  and  the  other  to  attack  it.  The  Latin  and  Greek  teacher 
at  the  academy  was  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Irquart,  who  pos- 
sessed deep-rooted  prejudices  against  the  French,  and,  finding  that 
they  were  not  so  enthusiastically  admired  as  formerly  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, sought  to  create  animosities  among  the  students,  who  were 
pretty  equally  divided  in  point  of  number.  The  fort  being  com- 
pleted^ these  little  communities,  as  representatives  of  their  respective 
nations,  determined  to  toss-up  for  the  possession  of  the  fort,  and  each 
choose  a  commander.  The  French  won  ;  and  a  day  was  fixed  on 
for  the  siege  and  attack.  The  French  boys  secretly  repaired  to  the 
fort  the  previous  night,  with  frozen  snow-balls,  and  arranged  them  ib 
their  magazines,  and  along  the  parapets.  At  dawn  of  the  appointed 
day,  the  parties  were  at  their  respective  stations,  Macomb  heading 
the  Americans.  The  besieging  party,  before  commencing  the  attack, 
threw  up,  under  the  fire  of  the  fort,  a  sort  of  epaulment,  to  cover 
themselves  from  the  balls  of  the  besieged.  The  Scotch  schoolmaster 
happened  that  day  to  get  into  the  academy  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  and  watched,  with  intense  eagerness,  the  operations  of  the 
belligerents,  which  were  going  on  at  no  great  distance  from  his  posi- 
tion. The  assailants  having  prepared  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  muni- 
tions for  the  bombardment,  the  fire  was  opened  on  the  fort,  and 
returned  with  great  spirit  and  eflVct,  several  of  the  besieging  party 
having  been  struck  with  the  ice-balls,  and  brought  to  the  ground. 
The  Americans  conceived  the  use  of  this  missile  to  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  war ;  and  their  leader  instantly  proposed  to  assault  the 
fort,  and  carry  it  by  storm.  This  proposal  was  hailed  with  three 
cheers,  and  almost  as  immediately  executed.  Under  a  tremendous 
and  well-directed  fire  of  the  ice-balls,  the  works  were  stormed,  the 
magazines  seized,  and  thp  arms  turned  against  the  French.  The 
Scotchman  now  caused  the  bell  to  be  rung  for  school ;  and,  after 
tererely  upbraiding  the  besieged  party  for  their  treachery,  he  applied 
his  leathern  thong  to  their  leader,  call  ing  him  the  domned  French  moHf 
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until  our  hero,  by  bis  intercession^  procured  his  release,  aad  let  bin 
go  on  parole." 

His  education  was  completed  under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  his  father,  who  caused  him  to  be  particularly  instructed  in  malbe- 
matics  and  drawing,  and  paid  such  attention  to  his  bodily  exercisfs 
as  laid  the  fuundation  fur  a  hale,  robust  constitution.  On  the  SStli 
of  May,  1708,  Macomb  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Raagen, 
a  volunteer  company  composed  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  Nev 
YurU,  to  which  a  single  black  ball  denied  admission.  On  the  organ!' 
zation  of  the  army,  by  General  Washington,  be  applied  for  a  cony- 
mission  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  and  was  appointed  « 
cornet  of  tight  driiguons,  his  commission  dating  the  10th  of  January, 
1799.  General  Hamilton  hearing  of  his  application  for  a  commission, 
seconded  it,  with  the  remark,  that  he  was  "young,  active  and  ambi- 
tious." General  North  became  adjutant-general,  and  was  stationed 
in  New  York,  near  the  head-quarters  of  General  Hamilton,  aad 
Macomb,  though  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  lo  fail 
staff.  He  was  thus  thrown  into  constant  association  with  tome  of 
the  most  8cienti6c  and  practical  ofHcers  of  the  revolutionary  annr, 
and  after  learning  in  the  most  thorough  manner  all  the  duties  of  tbe 
soldier  and  officer,  young  Macomb  was  allowed  by  General  Hamil- 
ton to  go  to  Montreal,  to  observe  the  tactics  of  the  British  regular 
force  stationed  there. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  be  found  himself  retained  in 
the  military  establishment,  as  second  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  old 
troops  of  dragoons  ;  receiving  his  commission  from  the  band  of  Pre- 
sident Jefferson,  on  the  10th  of  February  1801. 

He  was  ordered  on  the  recruiting  service  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  employed  his  leisure  in  studying  the  science  of  fortification  aiwlj 
military  topography.  Having  raised  a  handsome  body  of  recniiu, 
Macomb  marched  them  to  join  the  army  under  General  Wilkinson  st 
Pittsburg.  Although,  as  a  dragoon  officer,  entitled  lo  be  mounted, 
yet  having  a  number  of  subaltern  officers  of  infantry  under  his  com- 
mand, he  declined  any  exclusive  personal  indulgence,  nnd  proceeded 
with  the  party  on  foot  a  distance,  by  the  ancient  route,  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  A  humorous  occurrence,  not  devoid  of 
interest  in  a  military  point  of  view,  happened  to  tbe  detachment  on 
the  way,  which  is  still  well  remembered  by  the  inhabitants  n^r 
Turtle  creek.  An  officer  of  superior  rank,  heading  a  small  body  of 
recruits,  overtook  Macomb's,  at  Cbambersburg,  and  uniting  forces, 
assumed  the  command  of  the  whole.  Tbe  party  now  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  the  usual  complement  of 
women,  halted  in  the  morning  on  an  island  near  the  crossing  place  at 
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Turtle  creek.  This  was  in  the  month  of  May,  when  heavy  showers 
are  frequent  in  the  mountains  bordering  the  creek.  Macomb,  being 
officer  of  the  day  and  learning  the  intention  of  the  commanding 
officer  to  encamp  on  the  island,  remonstrated  against  the  measure, 
alleging  that  the  island,  lying  under  the  mountains,  was  obviously 
liable  to  be  Inundated,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  drift  wood 
OD  the  head  of  the  island,  as  an  evident  indication  of  that  fact.  The 
commanding  officer,  disdaining  the  representations  of  his  junior, 
anthoritatively  ordered  the  tents  to  be  pitched.  The  camp  was  soon 
formed — the  men  became  busy  in  brushing  up  their  arms  and  accou- 
trements— and  the  women  in  washing  their  clothes.  At  tattoo,  they 
retired  to  rest.  But  the  day  had  scarcely  closed,  when  appalling 
thunder  indicated,  too  clearly,  a  coming  flood.  Pouring  down  the 
flidea  of  the  mountains,  the  rain  soon  swelled  the  water  of  the  creek, 
which  at  noon  was  nearly  dry,  to  a  level  with  the  island.  Through 
the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night,  the  lightnings  revealed  the  approach- 
ing danger.  The  torrents  continued  to  pour,  and  the  floods  to  rise. 
TTie  drums  beat  to  arms — the  tents  were  struck — the  wagons  were 
made  faat  to  any  flxture — the  women  scrambled  into  the  wagons,  and 
the  men  up  the  trees — and  the  horses  were  swum  by  their  drivers 
across  the  creek.  In  this  plight,  so  ludicrous  if  it  had  not  been 
dangerous,  in  which  they  remained  through  the  night,  daylight  both 
exposed  and  relieved  them.  The  inhabitants  came  to  their  rescue 
on  floats,  from  which,  on  returning,  many  were  swept  by  the  force 
of  the  stream,  and  floated  about  like  the  fragments  of  a  wreck.  On 
main  land  once  more,  from  the  dUagremen  of  accompanying  a 
drenched  and  all  but  drowned  party,  which  a  little  while  before  had 
worn  a  most  soldier-like  appearance,  and  which  Macomb  had  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense  in  equipping  and  ornamenting,  he  was 
extricated  by  his  commanding  officer,  who,  having  now  dearly  bought 
an  useful  lesson  in  the  art  of  ecatramentatwn^  and  learned  to  appre- 
ciate Macomb's  advice,  despatched  him  to  General  Wilkinson  for 
firesh  supplies  of  provisions  and  clothing. 

In  180  r,  he  accompanied  General  Wilkinson,  who  had  been 
appointed  a  commissionerwith  General  Pickens  and  Colonel  Hawkins 
to  treat  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  south-west  territory.  About 
ten  months  were  spent  in  the  mission,  during  which  Macomb  kept 
a  minute  journal  in  which  he  noted  the  courses  and  distances  of 
streams  and  positions,  the  productions  of  the  soil  and  the  geographical 
and  geological  features  of  the  country.  He  also  constructed  a  topo- 
graphical map,  which  was  sent  to  the  war  office,  and  received  the 
marked  approbation  of  President  Jefferson. 

While  on  this  commission  the  army  had  been  again  reduced,  but 


to  enter  it,  and  endeavored  by  its  arrangement  to  magnify  its  really 
great  strength.  A  body  of  merchants  accompnnird  the  expedition 
with  a  rievs"  of  disposing  of  their  goods  in  the  conquered  parts  of  ihe 
United  States.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Washington  at  this  time 
reached  Macomb,  wlto  with  true  military  courtesy  sent  the  papers 
containing  an  account  of  it  to  the  British  general,  with  his  compli- 
ments. He  thus  gave  to  this  affair  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
occurrence  of  war,  and  taught  the  enemy  that  he  considered  it  no 
augury  of  defeat. 

The  effect  of  all  these  things  upon  others,  however,  was  different. 
Day  after  day  he  received  communications  from  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants,  urging  him  to  send  the  public  stores  up  the  lake,  and 
retire,  that  he  might  save  them,  his  troops  and  the  town  of  Platts- 
burgb  from  the  inevitable  destruction  that  impended.  A  retreat 
before  such  a  force  would  not  be  dishonorable,  but  to  remain  would 
be  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  lives  and  property.  After  a  time,  the  un- 
flinching general  answered  their  petition.-?.  His  answer  was  conveyed 
in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  which  we  quote.  It  is  dated 
Plaltsbargh,  September  I6th,  1814. 

"  The  governor-general  of  the  Canadas,  Sir  George  Prevost,  having 
collected  all  the  disposable  force  of  Lower  Canada,  with  a  view  of 
conquering  the  country  ua  far  as  Ticonderoga,  entered  the  territory  of 
the  United  Stales  on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  occupied  the  village 
of  Champlain,  there  avowed  his  intentions,  and  issued  orders  and 
proclamations,  tending  to  dis.^uade  the  people  from  their  allegiance, 
and  inviting  them  to  furnish  his  army  whh  provisions.  He  imme- 
diately began  to  impress  the  wagons  and  teams  in  the  vicinity,  and 
loaded  them  with  baggage  and  stores,  indicating  preparations  for  an 
attack  on  this  place.  My  fine  brigade  was  broken  up  to  form  a 
division  ordered  to  the  westward,  which  consequently  left  me  in  the 
command  of  a  garrison  of  convalescents  and  Ihe  recruits  of  the  new 
fegiments,  all  in  the  greatest  confusion,  as  well  as  the  ordaance  and 
stores,  and  the  works  in  no  state  of  defence. 

To  create  an  emulation  and  zeal  among  the  officers  and  men,  I 
divided  them  into  detachments,  and  placed  them  near  the  several 
forts,  declaring  in  orders,  that  each  detachment  was  the  garrison  of 
its  own  work,  and  bound  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
enemy  advanced  cautiously  and  by  short  marches,  and  our  soldiers 
worked  day  and  night ;  so  that,  by  the  time  he  made  his  appearance 
before  the  place,  we  were  prepared  to  receive  him.  Finding,  on 
examining  the  returns  of  the  garrison,  that  our  force  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  men  for  duty,  and  well  informed,  thai  the  enemy  had 
as  many  thousand,  I  called  on  General  Mooers  of  the  New  York 
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militia,  and  arranged  with  him  places  for  bringing  forth  the  miUlii 
en  maste. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  fled  with  their  familieB  and  rfl«c< 
except  it  few  worthy  citizens  and  some  boya,  who  formed  thenuel 
into  a  party,  received  rifles,  and  were  exceedingly  useful.     Gen 
Mooerd  arrived  with  seven  hundred  militia,  and  advanced  sevnal 
miles  on  the  Ueekmantown  road,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  skirmish  with  him  as  he  advanced,  also  to  obstruct  the  roadi 
with  fallen  trees,  and  to  break  up  the  bridges.     On  the  lake  road, 
Dead    Creek   bridge,   F  posted  two  hundred    men,    under   Cuplitc 
SprodI,  of  the  13lh  regiment,  with  orders  to  ubattis  the  woods 
place  obstructions  in  the  road,  and  to  fortify  himself;  to  this  party 
added  two  field-pieces.     In  advance  of  that  position  was  Lieutenanl 
Colonel  Appling,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  rilleraen.  watching  1 
movements  of  the  enemy  and  procuring  intelligence.     It  was  a«c6?* 
tained  thai  before  daylight  on  the  Gth,  the  enemy  would  advance  in 
two  columns,  on  the  roads  before  mentioned,  dividing  at  Sampson's, 
a  little  below  Chazy  village.     The  column  on  the    Ueekuianto 
road  proceeded  most  rapidly ;    the   militia   skirmished   with    ihei 
advanced  parties,  and,  except  a  few  brave  men,  fell  back  most  pre- 
cipitately, in  the  greatest  disorder,  nolwith.standing  the  British  troops 
did  not  design  to  fire  on  them  except  by  their  flankers  and  advan 
patrols. 

Finding  the  enemy's  columns  had  penetrated  within  a  mile  of 
I'latlsburgh,  I  despatched  my  aid-de-camp.  Lieutenant  Root,  to 
bring  off  the  detachment  at  Dead  Creek,  and  to  inform  Ltcutenaiil- 
Colonel  Appling  that  I  wished  him  to  fall  on  the  enemy's  right  flank; 
the  colonel  fortunately  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  his  retreat,  and  to 
fall  in  with  the  head  of  a  column  debouching  from  the  woods ;  hflw 
be  poured  in  a  destructive  fire  from  his  riflemen  at  rest,  and  con- 
tinued to  annoy  the  column,  until  lie  formed  a  junction  with  Major 
Wool.  The  field-pieces  did  considerable  execution  among  (he  enemy's 
columns.  So  undaunted,  however,  was  the  enemy,  that  he  nev 
deployed  in  his  whole  march,  always  pressing  on  in  a  column.  Fia 
ing  that  every  road  around  us  was  full  of  troops,  crowding  in 
sides,  I  ordered  the  field-pieces  to  retire  across  the  bridge,  and  form 
a  battery  for  its  protection,  and  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  infantry, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  parlies  of  Appling  and  W 
as  well  as  that  of  Sproul,  retired  alternately,  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire* 
until  they  got  under  cover  of  the  works.  The  enemy's  light  troops 
occupied  the  houses  near  the  bridge,  and  kept  up  a  constant  firiuy 
from  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  annoyed  us  much.  I  ordered 
thera  to  be  driven  out  with  hot  shot,  which  soon  fired  the  houses  am 
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obtiiced  these  sharp-shooterB  to  retire.  The  whole  day,  untilUt  was 
too  late  to  see,  llie  enemy's  light  troops  endeavored  to  drive  our 
guards  from  the  bridge,  but  they  suffered  dearly  for  their  perse- 
Terance. 

Our  troops  being  all  on  the  south  side  of  the  Saranac,  I  directed 
the  planks  to  be  taken  off  the  bridges,  and  piled  up  in  form  of  brmst- 
works,  to  cover  our  parties  intended  for  disputing  the  passage, 
which  afterwards  enabled  us  to  hold  the  bridges  against  very  supe* 
nor  numbers.  From  the  7th  to  the  1  1th,  the  enemy  was  employed 
in  getting  his  battering  train.  And  erecting  his  batteries  and  ap- 
proaches, and  constantly  skirmishing  at  tlie  bridges  and  fords.  By 
this  time  the  militia  of  New  York  and  volunteers  from  Vermont, 
were  pouring  in  from  all  quarters.  I  advised  General  Mooers  to 
keep  his  force  along  the  Saranac,  to  prevent  tlie  enemy  crossing  the 
river,  and  to  send  a  strong  body  in  his  rear,  to  harass  him  day  and 
Bight,  and  keep  him  in  continual  alarm.  The  militia  behaved  with 
great  spirit  after  the  first  day,  and  the  volunteers  from  Vermont  were 
ezeeedingly  serviceable. 

Our  tegular  troops,  notwithstanding  the  constant  skirmishing,  and 
repeated  endeavors  of  the  enemy  to  cross  the  rivar.  kept  at  their 
work,  day  and  night,  strengthening  their  defences,  and  evinced  a 
determination  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  It  was  reported  that 
the  enemy  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  flotilla  to  make  a  general 
attack.  About  eight,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  as  was  expected, 
the  flotilla  appeared  in  sight,  round  Cumberland  Head,  and  at  nine, 
bore  down  and  engaged  our  flotilla,  at  anchor  in  the  bay*  off  this 
town.  At  the  same  instant,  the  batteries  were  opened  on  us,  and 
continued  throwing  bomb-shells,  shrapnells,  balls  and  Congreve  rock- 
ets until  sunset,  when  the  bombardment  ceased ;  every  battery  of 
the  enemy  being  silenced  by  the  superiority  of  our  fire.  The  naval 
engagement  lasted  two  hours,  in  full  view  of  both  armies.  Three 
efierts  were  now  made  by  the  enemy  to  pass  the  river  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cannonade  and  bombardment,  with  a  view  of 
assaulting  the  works,  and  had  prepared  for  that  purpose  an  immense 
number  of  scaling  ladders ;  one  attempt  was  made  to  cross  at  the 
village  bridge  ;  another  at  the  upper  bridge ;  and  a  third  at  a  ford, 
about  three  itiiles  from  the  works.  At  the  two  first  he  was  repulsed 
by  the  regulars  ;  at  the  ford,  by  the  brave  volunteers  and  militia — 
where  he  suffered  severely  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  a  con- 
siderable body  having  passed  the  stream,  but  were  either  killed,  taken 
or  driven  back.    The  woods  at  this  place  were  very  favorable  to  the 
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open^ns  of  our  militia;  a  wliolv  company  of  the  7Gth  reffttn 
was  here  deslroyed — the  ibrce  heutcikantB  and  twciitj-ac-veD 
prisoners;  ihe  captain  and  the  rest  kilk-d,  I  ciinnot  forego 
jdoaiiure  of  here  stating  the  gallant  conduct  of  Captain  McGlassi 
of  the  1 5lh  rcfi;iincnt,  who  was  ordered  to  ford  the  river  and  atta| 
d  party  constructing  a  battery  on  tiie  right  of  the  enemy's  lioj 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Drown,  which  he  handHomely  e4 
cuicd,  Ht  midnight,  with  fifty  men ;  drove  oflf  the  working  par^ 
consisting'  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  defeated  a  covering  parf 
of  ih?  sjiine  number,  killing  one  olBcer  and  sii  men  in  the  cbar^ 
and  woundiuK  many.  At  dusk,  the  enemy  withdrew  liis  artillei 
from  the  batteries  »ti^  raided  the  siege;  and  at  nine,  under  cover  | 
the  nis^bt,  sent  of)'  all  the  heavy  ba<fg<ige  he  could  6ud  transport  fa 
and  also  his  artillery.  At  two  the  next  morning,  the  whole  pad 
precipitately  retreated,  leaving  the  sick  and  womided  to  our  genefj 
BttVi  and  the  governor  left  a  note  with  a  surgeon,  requesting  1^ 
humane  attention  of  the  commanding  jL^eneral. 

Vast  quantities  of  provisions  were  left  behind  and  destroyed;  alfl 
an  immense  quantity  of  homb-sheUs^  cannon-balls,  grape-shot,  kmnii 
nition,  Hints,  &.c,  &ic. ;  intrenching  tools  of  all  sorts,  aliio  teats  a^ 
markees.  A  great  quantity  has  been  found  in  Ihe  punds  and  cree! 
and  buried  in  the  ground,  and  a  vast  quantity  carried  off  by 
hihabilanls.  Such  was  tike  precipitance  of  his  retreat,  that 
arrivtnl  at  Chaiy,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  before  we  bad  discovi 
his  depurlure.  The  light  troops,  volunteers  and  militia,  pursu^ 
immediately  on  learning  his  flight ;  and  some  of  the  mounted  034 
made  prisoners,  five  dragoons  of  the  19th,  and  several  others  of  tl 
rear  guard.  A  continued  fall  of  rain,  and  a  violent  storm,  preveDlJJ 
furllier  pursuit.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  deserters  have  come  J 
and  many  are  hourly  arriving.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  kiUc 
woundt>d,  prisoners,  and  deserters,  since  his  first  appearance,  cano 
fall  f>hort  of  two  thousand  five  hundred,  including  many  officeij 
among  whom  is  Colonel  Wellingtoa  of  the  HufTs.  Killed  al 
wounded  on  the  American  side;  thirty-seven  killed,  sixty-six  wound 
— missing  twenty  ;  making  one  hundred  and  twcqty-three.  T 
whole  force  under  Sir  George  Prevost  amounted  \a  fourteen  thouian 
The  conduct  of  the  oflicers,  aon-cummissiuned  ofliccrs  and  soldic 
of  my  command,  during  this  trying  occasion,  cannot  he  represent 
in  too  hiijh  terms." 

Our  account  of  the  battle  of  Platlshurgh  would  be  incomplfi 
without  the  following  official  despatch  of  Commodore  Macdonoud 
giving  a  most  vivid  description  of  his  glorious  victory  on  Lake  Chai 
plain. 


hacdokodok's    official   despatch. 
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U.  8.  Sflir  Sabatooa,  PLATT*»uBaa  Bat,  ) 
Septemlicr  IStb,  1814.     3 

Sin, — I  have  ihe  Ijoaor  to  give  you  ibe  particulars  of  the  action 
which  took  place  on  the  1  Ith  instant,  on  this  lake. 

For  several  days  the  enemy  were  on  their'wny  to  Plattsburgh  by 
land  ami  water,  and  it  being  well  understood  that  an  attack  would 
be  made  at  the  same  time,  by  ibeir  land  and  naval  forces,  I  deter- 
mined  to  await,  at  anchor,  the  approach  of  the  latter. 

At  eight  A.  M.  the  luok-out  boat  announced  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  At  nine,  he  anchored  in  a  line  ahead,  at  ahout  three  hun- 
dred yards  distance  from  my  line ;  his  ship  opposed  the  S:iraloga, 
his  brig  to  Ihc  Eagle,  Captain  Kobert  Henley  ;  his  galleys,  thirteen 
in  number,  to  the  schooner,  sloop,  and  a  division  of  our  galleys ;  one 
of  his  sloops  assisting  their  ship  and  brig*,  the  other  assisting'  their 
galleys.     Our  remaining  galleys  with  the  Saratoga  and  Kagle. 

In  this  situation,  the  whole  force  on  both  sides,  became  engaged, 
the  Saratoga  suffering  much  from  the  heavy  fire  of  the  ConHauce. 
I  could  perceive  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  our  fire  was  veiy 
destructive  to  her.  The  Ticonderoga,  Lieutenant  Commandant 
Cassin,  gallantly  sustained  berfuU  share  of  the  action.     Alhalf  past 
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ten  o'clock,  llie  Eagle  not  being  able  to  bring  her  gum  to  bear,  col 
her  ca))le.  and  anchored  in  a  morn  rligible  position,  between  luy  ship, 
find  the  Ticondcroga,  whore  she  very  much  auuoyed  the  enemy,  bi 
unfortunatt'ly,  leaving  me  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy's 
brig.  Our  guns  on  the  starboard  side  being  nearly  all  dismoiinted, 
pr  not  manageable,  astern  anchor  was  let  go,  the  bow*er  cut,  and  the 
ship  winded  with  a  fresh  broadside  on  the  enemy's  ship,  which  so. 
after  surrendered.  Our  broadside  was  then  sprung  to  bear  on 
brig,  which  surrendered  in  about  fifteen  ntinutes  after. 

The  sloop  that  was  opposed  to  the  Eagle,  had  struck  some  li 
before,  and  drifted  down  the  line ;  the  sloop  which  was  with  Ih 
galleys  having  struck  also.  Three  of  their  galleys  are  said  to  be  sunk, 
the  others  pulled  off.  Our  galleys  were  about  obeying  with  alacrity, 
the  signal  to  follow  them,  when  all  the  vessels  were  reported  to  ue 
to  be  in  a  sinking  state  ;  it  then  became  necessary  lo  anDul  the  sig- 
nal to  the  galleys,  and  order  their  men  to  the  pumps.  I  could  only 
look  at  the  enemy's  galleys  going  off  in  a  shallercd  condition,  fur  there 
was  not  a  mast  in  either  squadron  that  could  stand  to  make  sail  no; 
the  lower  rigging  being  nearly  shot  away,  hung  down  »s  though  it 
had  been  just  placed  over  mast  heads. 

The  Saratoga  had  fifty-6vp  ronnd  shot  in  her  liull,  the  Confiance 
one  hundred  and  five.  The  enemy's  shot  passed  principally  just  over 
our  heads,  as  there  were  not  twenty  whole  hammocks  in  the  nettings 
at  the  close  of  the  action,  which  lasted,  without  iutcrmission,  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

The  absence  and  sickness  of  hieutenanl  Raymond  Perry,  left  mt 
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without  Ihe  sen'ices  of  ihal  excellrnt  offictr;  much  ought  fairly  to 
be  altriliutnd  to  him  for  his  greut  care  and  Qtlcnlion  in  disciplining 
ihc  ship's  crew  as  her  fir&t  lieutetinnt.  His  plucn  was  filled  hy  n  gal- 
liint  young  ofBcer,  Lieutenant  Peli^r  Gambli',  who,  1  rrgrrl  In  inform 
you,  was  killed  early  in  the  action.  Acting  Lieutenant  Vallelte 
worked  the  first  aiiH  second  divisinn  of  guns  wiih  ahle  ellVct.  Sail- 
ing-master Brum's  ;iltenlion  to  the  springs,  and  in  ihe  execution  of 
the  order  to  wind  ihe  ship,  and  occiisioualty  at  the  gune,  met  my 
entire  uppfolmtian  :  aUo  Captain  Youngs,  t-oinmanding  the  acting 
marines,  who  look  his  men  to  the  guns.  Mr.  Beule,  purser,  was  of 
great  service  at  the  guns,  and  in  carrying  my  orders  throughout  the 
ship,  wilh  Midshipman  Montgomery.  Masters  mate,  Joshua  Justin, 
had  command  of  the  tliird  division  ;  his  conduct  during  the  action, 
was  thai  of  a  brave  officer.  Midshipmen  Monteath,  Graham,  Willimn- 
8on,  Ptalt,  Thwing,  and  Acting  Midshipman  Balwin,  ail  behaved  well, 
and  gave  evidence  of  their  making  valuable  ofTieers.  The  Saratoga 
was  twice  set  on  fire,  hy  hot  shot  from  the  enemy's  ship. 

I  close,  sir,  this  communication,  with  feelings  of  gratilude.  for  ll:e 
able  support  f  received  from  every  oflicer  and  man  allached  to  ihe 
squadron  which  I  have  the  honor  to  command. 

I  have  the  honor  lo  be,  A:c., 

T.  Macdonoooik 

Honon}^  Williix  Josbs,  Secretsi;  oflha  Nivv, 

That  ihe  governor  general  of  the  Canadas,  with  fourteen  thousand 
veteran  inoinc^les  of  Wellington — with  soldiers  who  bad  conquered 
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in  the  most  sanguinary  (ields  of  Europe,  and  ostabliehed  with  their 
life's  blood,  an  imperishable  fame — that  he  should  abandon  UiB 
conquest  of  the  United  Stales,  and  retreat  to  Canada  before 
fifteen  hundred  regular  Vniikce  troops  and  their  voluntary  comradei 
of  the  militia,  was  too  incredible.  The  people  could  not  be  made 
to  believe  it  fur  a  cousiderable  time,  but  when  conviction  came,  their 
gratitude  knew  no  bounds.  The  papers  every  where  in  the  United 
States  teemed  with  euloj^y  of  tho  defence  of  Platt&burgh.  The 
legislatures  of  the  several  slates  pagse.d  resolves  of  thanks  to  the 
officers  and  men  ;  and  General  Macomb  was  noticed  with  rspocial 
commendation,  particularly  by  his  oy,n  state  and  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont. The  slate  of  Nc^w  York  complimented  liim  with  a  superb 
sword,  presented  by  Governor  Tompkins  ;  and  the  cily  of  New  York 
gave  him  its  freedom  in  a  gold  box,  presented  by  its  mayor,  De  Witt 
Clinton  ;  it  also  requested  liim  to  sit  for  bis  porlruil,  to  be  placed  in 
its  gallery  of  distinguished  patriots.  Nor  was  the  national  legislature 
unmindful  of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  country  owed 
him.  Congress  passed  a  vole  expressive  of  their  sense  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  directed  that  a  gold  medal  should  be  struck,  emblematical 
of  his  triumph  at  Plattsburgh,  to  be  presented  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  The  president  also  conferred  on  31acombthe 
rank  of  major-general  by  brevet,  the  commission  bearing  date  on  the 
day  of  the  victory. 

Such  was  the  anxiety  manifested  in  England  for  the  result  of  the 
gigantic  enterprise  thus  defeated,  that  the  gazettes  of  L<mdon  had 
already  proclaimed  the  successful  invasion  of  New  York,  and  th« 
capture  of  Plattsburgh. 

The  British  commissioners  at  Ghent  were  looking  with  sanguintt 
coijfidenec,  for  the  official  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  British  armS 
in  America,  expecting  to  stand  in  an  attitiKJe  for  dictating  lo  nur 
envoys  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  London  publications  haviog 
flattered  their  hopes,  by  announcing  a  false  issue  lo  the  contest,  they 
heightened  iheir  demands,  insisting  on  our  recognition  of  the  Indian 
tribes  as  independent  nations,  and  urging  other  pretexts  and  preten- 
sions, to  protract  a  pacification,  until  their  receipt  of  authentic  intelli- 
gence. When  it  came,  the  spell  of  this  splendid  cnchantmeDt  was 
broken ;  and  broken  too,  by  a  mere  guard  of  Yankee  soldiers,  aod 
hasty  collection  of  patriotic  yeomanry,  who  hold  in  fee  tho  soil  they 
till !  The  affair  of  Plattsburgh,  auspiciously  for  our  honor  and 
interests,  closed  the  negotiations  of  Ghent,  and  set  the  seal  to  the 
treaty  of  peace.* 
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At  the  conclusion  of  tb«  war,  General  Macnmb  was  stationed  at 
Detroit,  in  command  of  the  north-we&icm  frontier.  In  1821,  he 
carac  to  Washington  to  take  the  office  of  chief  of  the  engineer 
drpartmcnt,  and  when  Guneral  Brown  died  in  1835,  he  succeeded 
him  as  comtnander-in-chicf  of  the  army.  He  resided  in  t  his  capacity 
at  theaeat  of  government  until  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1841. 

General  Macomb  was  in  person  above  llie  ordinary  height,  with  a 
countenance  indicative  of  great  firmness,  but  exceedingly  youthful 
in  its  expression  ;  a  feature  which  frequently  led  persons  to  ask  him 
on  being  introduced,  if  he  were  the  son  of  the  old  general.  His 
manners  were  elei^nt  and  polished,  yet  popular,  and  his  conversation 
was  characterized  by  learningr,  strong  good  sense,  and  great  vivacity. 
His  whole  life  shows  his  character  na  a  man  to  have  been  as  estima- 
ble as  his  public  career  was  illustrious.  His  perceptions  were  quick, 
and  his  resources  abundant ;  in  action  he  was  prompt,  persevering  and 
powerful,  stimulated  by  danger,  and  confirmed  in  his  purpose  by 
obstacles.  Second  only  to  his  transcendnnt  merit  as  a  warrior,  is 
that  exhibited  in  the  respectful  disposition  ever  nianifcsted  by  him 
towards  the  civil  administration;  a  disposition  wliieh  enabled  him 
to  pass  his  whole  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  every  grade  of 
bis  profession,  and  still  escape  a  single  arrest  or  serious  embarrassment. 
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BRIGADIER  GENERAL  DUNCAN  McARTHTTR. 


1^^    N  Ihe  history  of  the  wac 
1812,  we  find  frecjuenl 
tioti  of    Geoernl   Mc 
Thi»  brare  officer 
bis  appointment  as  bri, 
in    the    Unitect   States 


March   I2lh,  1813.     Preyious  16 
he  had  been  cnfraged  as  colonel  it) 
northern  canipaiEpi,  under  General  1 
nntl  used  all  bin  influence  to  induce 
officer  to  continue  the  expedition  tigi 
Canada.     After  the  retreat  to  Detroit,  he  was  sent,  [Augost  ISi 
in   company  with  Colonel   Cass   and   four  hundred  men,   to  o; 
communication  with  Liculcnont-Colonfl  Miller.who  bad  just  achi 
the  victory  of  Magtiag^a.     On  the  Ifjth,  Rrock  commenced  his  4 
nonade  of  Detroit,  and  General  Hull  sent  expresses  for  the  deta 
inenl  to  return.     These  did  not  reach  Colonel  McArthur  until  a 
the  capitulation  had  been  signed;  and  the  first  intelligence  be 
ceired  of  that  event,  was  a  note  from  General  Hull,  informing 
that   his  detachment,  together  with  the  Ohio  volunteers,  then 
Yancing,  had  been  included  in  its  terms.    There  being  no  ullema! 
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hfi  waa  obliged  to  submit,  and  was  carried  into  Canada  as  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

After  bdng  exchanged,  McArlhur  joined  the  army  of  General 
Harrison  during  its  jmrsuil  of  ihc  infnmous  Proctor.  In  crossing 
Lake  Eric,  his  brigiidc  formed  a  restrvc  in  ih*:  rear.  On  nrnving  at 
Sandusky,  he  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Detroit,  which, 
together  with  Mulden,  the  enemy  had  just  abandoned,  lie  therefore 
missed  a  participation  in  the  battle  of  the  Thiimes.  Information  hod 
also  been  received  that  several  thousand  Indians  had  retired  a  stnall 
distance  into  the  woods,  with  instructions  to  attack  General  Harri- 
son's army  on  its  passage  from  Sandusky. 

Immediately  after  taking  possession  of  this  place,  Genera]  McAr- 
thur  was  visited  by  the  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Pottawatamie,  Miami, 
and  Kickapoo  Indians,  who  requested  peace.  *' Thtiy  have  agreed 
to  take  hold  of  the  same  tomaliawk  with  us,"  says  the  generiil*s 
report,  "and  to  strike  all  who  are,  or  may  be  enemies  to  the  United 
States,  whether  British  or  Indians.  They  are  to  bring  in  a  number 
of  their  women  and  children,  and  leave  them  as  hostages,  while  they 
accompany  us  to  war.  Some  of  them  have  already  brought  In  their 
women,  and  are  drawing  rations." 

General  McArlhur  remained  in  the  army  untU  the  close  of  the 
war,  but  seems  to  have  left  it  shortly  after  that  event. 
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)N     o«r  inqxiincs  respecting  the 

personal  history  nf  llus  brai 

ofBcer,    we    Iiuve    founti 

ecanty    materials.      He    ttm 

bom    in    MarylmKi    in    1778 

He    was   cducatrd    for   tlie    Imr,   an 

practised    law  in  Dallimore.  until   tfi 

opening  of  ihp  war  of  1912.     He  w^ 

then  cummrssioned  as  colonel,  in  nhic 

capacity  he  joinoil  CcniTal   ncHrl>ornl 

nrmy.     On  the   ICth  of  March   \S\\ 

was  made  hrigftdicr-gonenil.  

In  the  attack  on  Fort  Georgp,  General  NVindcr's  hrigadp  foUowoiJ 
jmmedintply  aftrr  General  Boyd,  and  was  actively  cn^j^wl  until 
the  close  of  the  assault.  Imnirdlalcly  nfter  this  succets  General^ 
Dearborn,  receiving  iiifonnalion  thai  the  enemy  had  o<'CHjiitd 
position  at  Beaver  Dam,  ordered  Grnrnil  Lewis  lo  thai  |dnrc  wi^ 
the  brigades  of  Winder  and  Chandh-r,  assisted  by  some  artillcrj-aq 
*98^'^°*'^"     I"*!©  expedition  took  possession  of  Bevrml  posts. 
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finally^  of  Fort  Erie.  At  ihis  placo  General  Lewis  hailed  on  ascer- 
taining thai  the  enemy  had  abandoned  Beaver  Dams. 

On  returning  to  Fort  George,  General  Lewis  received  intelligence 
that  the  British  officers,  Proctor  and  Vincent,  were  endeavoring  to 
unite  their  forces,  and  march  down  upon  the  American  army.  To 
prevent  thia^  General  Winder  wbb  despatched  [June  Ist]  with  his 
own  and  part  of  Chaiidler^s  brigade,  and  subsequently  joined  by 
Chandler  with  his  rcmaitting  troojis.  At  Forty  Mile  creek  they 
learned  that  Vincent  had  taken  a  stand  at  Burlington  Heights,  near 
Stony  cretk,  and  both  brigades  were  immediately  marched  to  that 
place.  Here  they  encamped  in  so  careless  a  manner  ibat  the  British 
general  determined  on  an  attack.  This  was  made  on  the  morning 
of  June  6th,  at  two  o'clock.  The  enemy  advanced  without  firing 
a  gun,  and  speoddy  took  possession  of  five  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
were  turned  upon  their  former  owners.  The  two  generals,  who  but 
an  hour  before  had  separated  from  cnuncil,  were  instantly  on  horse- 
back. Chandler  took  command  of  the  right  wing,  Winder  of  the  left. 
Ignorant  of  thft  loss  of  the  artillery,  and  supposing  Ihat  ihe  American 
troops  had  mistaken*  the  enemy,  they  both  rode  up  to  it  after  the 
first  discharge,  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition.  They  were  instantly 
taken  prisoner.^.  Unapprised  of  this  event,  the  remaining  oflicera 
took  each  his  own  plan  of  defence,  and  the  greatest  confusion  ensued. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  increased.  OilTurent  companies  fired  on 
each  other.  The  infantry  were  engaged  with  the  artillery,  the  cavalry 
with  theinfantry  or  with  both.  This  continued  until  Captain  Towson, 
who  was  stationed  in  the  rear,  opened  his  artillery  with  a  tremendous 
hiaat  upon  the  enemy,  and  threw  them  also  into  confusion.  Soon 
after  day  dawned,  Colonel  Bum  assumed  the  command,  rallied  his 
troops,  charged  the  British,  and  together  with  Colonel  Milton  saved  the 
army.  Major  Armstrong,  who  although  engaged  during  the  whole 
action  had  not  lost  one  man,  nobly  seconded  his  efforts  and  the  rout 
of  the  enemy  soon  became  totnl.  In  this  affair  the  Americans  lost 
sixteen  killed,  thirty-eight  wounded,  and  ninety-nine  taken — among 
the  latter  two  generals. 

After  being  exchanged,  Generul  Winder  remained  in  the  army, 
and  when  the  British,  under  General  Uoss,  attacked  Washington, 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  in  that  quarter.  With  about 
five  thousand  men  he  offered  battle  to  Floss,  but  this  the  latter  de- 
clined, marching  by  another  road,  while  Winder  fell  hick  to  Battal- 
ion Old  Fields.  The  armies  met,  however,  at  Bladensburg,  where, 
after  a  spirited  resistance,  the  Americans  were  defeated.  The  British 
then  entered  Washington  without  further  opposition. 

In  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  under  General  Smith,  Winder  led  a 


dptachmonl  of  United  States  dragoons,  and  was  of  llio  utmort  wr* 
lice  iMith  during  llic  action  and  after  the  retreat  of  Uie  enemy.  Hii 
positioo  gave  him  a  full  view  of  the  bombardmeDt  of  Fort  Mcllcnry, 
which  during  the  rouvements  on  land  bad  been  '  '  ^  hy  the 
British  fleet,  assisted  by  a  large  laud  force.     While  i  -  ish  were 

advancing  along  the  Philadelphia  road,  the  frigates  and  bomb  ships 
of  ihe  fleet  approached  within  striking  distance  of  the  fort.  Colonel 
Armistead  had  already  disposed  his  force  to  maintain  the  canuonulQ 
with  vigor;  a  company  of  regular  artillery,  under  Captain  Evans; 
and  another  of  volunteer  artillery,  under  Captain  Nicholson,  manaf 
the  bastions  in  the  Star  fort ;  Captains  Bunbury  ami  Addison's  si^a 
fencibles,  and  Captain  Berry's  and  T^ieulenant  Pennington's  artillfT}'! 
were  stationed  at  the  water  batteries,  and  about  six  hundred  infantry^ 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart,  and  Major  Lane,  were  placed  in 
the  outer  ditch,  to  repulse  an  attempt  to  land.  The  bombardjne 
commenced. 

All  the  batteries  were  immediately  opened  upon  the  enemy,  but  the 
shot  falling  very  far  short  of  hi«  vessels,  the  firing  ceased  from  lh« 
fort,  or  was  maintained  only  at  iolervals,  to  show  that  the  garrison 
had  not  sunk  under  the  tremendous  showers,  of  rockela  and  shells 
incessantly  thrown  into  the  batteries.  Thus  situated,  without  th«l 
power  of  retaliating  the  attack  o(  the  enemy.  Colonel  Armistead  aud 
Ijrave  laen  endured  their  mortification  with  an  unyielding  fpirir, 
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dariug^  the  whole  bombardment,  which  continued  until  sevpii  o*clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th. 

Under  cover  of  the  night,  the  British  commanders  despatched  a 
fleet  of  barges  to  attack  and  storm  Fort  Covington. — The  attempt 
was  repulsed,  however,  and  the  assailants  retired,  with  an  immense 
loss,  to  their  bomb  vessels,  and  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the 
whole  stood  down  the  river,  and  rejoined  Adminil  Cochrane**  llct-t. 
The  loss  in  the  fort  amounted  to  four  killed,  and  twenty-four 
wounded  :  among  the  killed  were  two  gallunt  young  volunteer  officers, 
Lieutenants  Clagget  and  Clem.  The  entire  Joss  of  the  enemy  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  That  of  the  Americans  on  the  field  of 
battle  did  not  fall  short  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  which,  being  added 
to  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  fort  makes  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight.  The  iuvaders  having  thus  retired  from  what  they 
called  a  demonstration  upon  Baltimore,  the  safety  of  the  citizens 
was  secured,  and  the  different  corps  were  relieved  from  further  duty. 
The  sight  of  these  operations  gave  new  zest  to  Winder's  troops,  and 
contributed  materially  to  the  repulse  of  the  British  land  forces. 

General  Winder  remained  in  the  array  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.    His  death  occurred  in  1824. 
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>USTrCE  can  hardly  be  don 
the  civil  and  military  men 
thiagentkrnanin  the  scanty  li 
allowed  for  our  skeich  of  his 
General  Casd,  son  of  a  revolul 
ary  officer,  was  born  in  Exeter.  New  Hal 
aliire,  October  9lh,    1792.     After  study 
law  under  Governor  Meigs,  he  comnieii 
practice  in  1 802,  and  Acquired  public  eat< 
so  rapidly,  that  four  years  afterwards  he  1 
elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature.     Xext  y 
be  become  marshal  of  Ohio, ' 

At  the  opening  of  th«  war  of  1812,  Cass  waa  appointed  cold 
of  the  Ohio  volunteers,  and  joined  the  army  of  General  H' 
He  immediHlcly  became  one  of  the  most  active  officers  of  the  ex 
aition^  and  used  all  his  influence  to  make  it  successful,  by  a  ra 
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descent  upon  ihe  British  main  posts.  So  strons^ly  did  he  express  his 
disapprobation  of  the  retreat  from  CanHda,  that  be  becnme  bd  object 
of  aversion  to  the  commanding  general. 

While  the  army  lay  at  Detroit,  Colonels  Cass  and  McArlhur  were 
sent  to  assist  Lieutonant-Coloncl  Miller,  who  had  just  achieved  the 
victory  of  Mag^aga.  This  active  officer  had  been  sent  with  five 
hundred  men,  mostly  regulars,  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
river  Raisin,  in  order  to  obtain  supplies.  On  the  afternoon  of  AugTjst 
9th,  1812,  while  proceeding  with  great  vigilance  he  wus  suddenly 
fired  on  by  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  British  and  Jndiuus  under 
Major  Muir  and  Tecumsoh.  They  wi-re  behind  intrenchments 
screened  by  tall  trees.  NolwilhslandinE  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  Colonel  Miller  maintained  hisgrootid,  repeatedly  charged  the 
cnemy»  drove  them  into  Browostown,  and  would  have  captured  the 
whole  dctachmeut,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  their  hmits.  In  a  few 
day«  he  was  joined  by  Colonels  Cass  and  McArtliur  ;  hut  nil  further 
operations  were  arrested  by  Hull's  surrender. 

Colonel  Cnss  remained  a  prisoner  until  the  .tpring-  of  ]f  13,  when 
he  was  exch.inge<l.  In  the  summer  ho  was  made  liri^adior-general, 
aod  joined  the  army  of  General  Harrison.  He  was  present  at  the 
victor}'  of  the  Moravian  towns.  Fn  October,  181.S,  he  became 
governor  of  Michigan  territory.  From  this  time  unril  I82ij  ho  was 
engaged  in  various  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  by  which  peace 
Was  to  a  great  extent  firmly  established  between  them  and  the  white 
settlers.     In    1828,  when  the  Historical  Society  of  Michigan  was 
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organized,  he  wa«  chosen  president.  lie  was  afterwards  elected  a 
member  uflhc  American  Phtlusophiciil  Society,  the  Columbiun  Inati- 
tule,  the  American  Antiquarian  ^)ucicty.  atxl  several  other  literary 
and  scientific  bodies.  He  also  received  from  HamiUon  College,  Now 
York,  thn  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  July.  Iti31,he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war  by  President  Jackuun.  The  evints  of  ibal  pcnod  belong 
rather  tu  national  history  than  to  biogmph)' ;  but  it  may  be  rulcvunl 
to  remark,  that  in  his  responsible  station  Cass  discharged  all  duties 
in  n  manner  that  met  Iho  upprobaliun  of  a  Inrg'e  porliun  of  his  coun- 
trymen, as  well  as  of  the  president.  In  IS3ti,  during  the  diflic'jUies 
with  France  concerning  the  indemnity,  he  was  appointed  eavo^r 
extraordinary  and  minister  pU'tiipotuiitiary  to  that  power,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  &ubse4ue)il  amicable  adjuslinent  of  oil  disputes,  lie 
was  chosen  United  States  senator  for  Mtchii^uQ  in  1845, forth* 
term  ending  1S31. 
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pGcv  And  otbrr  rui^Miriii  £ar  a  jwrfigfol  prcwgciitiuii  of  iIm 

On  tike  SOlfa  of  S^pleiBbcr.  Graenl  VTmchaler  marcbei 
Wajne  tonrard  ibe  Miami  npadt.  Hr  nrlted  Fort  Dtp&uic« 
JQOctioa  of  the  An  GUue  miA  thm  Hiami  oo  tlie  fd  of  Oi 
bano^  b»d  a^ver^  akirimfbca  with  ihr  loHiaoe,  m  whicii  li 
•erea  kiUc4  uhd  ooe  woonded.  Harrieoo  jowed  Uk  annj 
nnrch,  «Bd  hftvivg  been  Uleljr  ii|ipoiMed  iu  enmniafKier.  hi 
mumed  eamamaii.  Oa  neacbing  the  Ibrt.  G«ornil  Tapp«i-,  i 
Ofaio  T4^nte«TB,  with  »  detJicbment  of  ooe  thoosaad  mr-  - 
toiTBrdt  Ihi:  nipd«.     RarriBoo  then  Irft  the  rnuBedsate  J 

Wiiicbrstcr,  and  procen3rd  lo  Fraakllntoa,  to  ofgaaixr  and  br 
thr  rcinCurcemenls. 

While  thti  cam mandrr- ID-chief  war  busily  eag^rd  in  rainn, 
p1  •en]  Wiocheslcr  proceeded  lo  tbe  rapids,  and  comin 

a  .  -.: — :tion.  While  thus  en^Bged,  be  received  a  pr^nins  cal 
the  inhabitants  of  Freochtown.  an  tbe  rircr  Raino«  for  avti* 
as  the  Indiana  had  Ulely  uppearrd  in  gjtiikt  force   ortir  i 

Colonel  Lewif,  with  three  huttdred  men,  was  sent  to   :,..,.   .J 
and  on  ascertaioio^  that  the  eoemy  had  already  obtaioed  poesc 
of  Lh(?  village,  he  aliackctl  them,  [December  ISthJ  drove  them 
all  their  etroog-holds,  and  into  the  neighboring  woods.    Oa  tbe 
be  was  joined  by  General  Winchester  with  the  main  bmlr. 

The  whole  force,  numbering  seven  hundretl  and  fifty  noeo 
now  tjL'venty  miles  from  succor,  in  an  exposed  situation,  within  H 
miles  of  Maiden,  where  was  a  much  superior  British  army. 
Maiden  to  Frenchtown  was  a  solid  bridge  of  ice,  on  wfaiuh  the 
tish  could  cross  to  the  Americnu  encampment  in  sii  hours, 
expedition  bad  been  undertaken,  not  on  tbe  principles  of  mi 
pnidt^nce,  but  of  inconsiderate  zeal  and  humanily.  and  asaios 
exprr-M  request  of  Genera!  Harrison.  On  aacertaiuing  that  it 
(aken  place,  that  officer  was  filled  with  the  most  serious  appn 
sions,  expressing  his  fears  to  Governor  Mei^  in  siroit?  tp 
requesting  further  succors.  He  then  pressed  on  wilh  all  i 
he  had  collected  at  Sandusky,  in  order  to  gain  the  rapids, 
a  situation  to  support  the  detachment.  The  British  were  not 
in  improvinj^  their  advantage.  On  the  evening:  of  Januarr 
Colonel  Proclor  left  Maiden,  with  six  hundred  British  und  one  < 
sand  Indians,  under  Splitlog  and  Roundhead,  and  eajly  otxt  rooi 
commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  the  Americans. 

Large  bodies  of  Indians  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  to  intcrc4 
retreat.  After  sustaining  an  unequal  contest  for  twenty  mini 
the  right  wing  broke  and  fled  across  the  river,  where  they  were  ne 
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all  massacred  by  a  boHy  of  Indians.  Two  companies  of  6fly  men 
each  aeiil  to  ihcir  assii^tance,  shared  the  same  fate.  General  Win- 
chesU-r  uml  Colonel  Lewis,  in  rallyinEf  th«m,  were  made  prisoners. 
The  left  wing  fougtit  with  dislingiiishrd  vnlnr  against  treble  iheir 
number  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  the?  ffeneral  rnpiliilntrd  for  thrm, 
stipulaline:  for  their  safety  and  honorable  trealment, — psprcially  of 
the  wounded.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  were  slain  or  mas- 
sacred ;  the  remainder  taken  prisoners.  Sixty-four  wonnded  Ame- 
ricans being  U-fl  on  the  jfround,  were,  carripd  into  houses  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  British  ncknowlcHijod  u  Joss  of  Iwenty-four  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-ci^ht  wounded  ;  but  this  was  much  Icsa 
than  the  actual  number. 

Early  on  the  22d,  a  lar^p  body  of  Indians  came  in,  stripped,  toma- 
hawked and  scalped  the  sufTerers,  plnndcred  and  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  and  consumed  the  dead  and  dyin;^  in  one  undistinguishei) 
conflag^ration.  One  single  inslnnre  will  show  ihe  height  of  barbarity 
with  which  the  British  conducted  this  dreadful  butchery.  Captain 
Hart  being  wounded  in  the  knee,  was  recognized  by  Captain  KHiot, 
an  American  in  the  British  service,  who  bad  Iwen  a  clnsn-matP  and 
particular  friend  of  Captain  Hart,  al  Princeton  College.  Elliot 
assured  his  wounded  friend  that  he  should  be  t»ken  to  Maiden,  and 
treated  humanely  until  he  recovered,  On  the  following  day  he  was 
torn  from  his  bed  by  Indians,  and  although  carried  away  by  a  brother 
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officer,  was  nguin  assaulted.  At  length  an  Indian  agreed  to  convey 
him  to  Matden  for  one  hundred  dollars.  On  the  way  the  two  wore 
met  by  fiome  Imlianft,  who  clBtmed  the  captain  as  ihctr  pnsoner; 
and  on  the  rrfusul  of  his  guide  to  give  him  up,  thny  tore  him  from 
his  horse,  killed  and  scalped  him.  He  was  n  most  amiable  man,  nod 
had  lately  married  the  sister  of  the  celebrnted  Hnnry  Cl.iy. 

The  rights  of  sepulture  were  refused  to  the  slain,  as  Proctor 
-alleged,  that  the  Indians  would  not  permit  it.  The  few  remaining 
wretched  inhabitants  privately  boried  CHptain  Hart  and  some  othprs; 
but  on  ascertaining  it,  the  8avage»  threatened  all  with  instant  death 
if  they  buried  any  more.  The  mangled  remains  of  the  slain  \aj, 
therefore,  exposed  in  thn  6e1Hs,  bv  the  sides  of  the  road,  and  in  the 
woods,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  hundred,  n  prey  to  wild 
beasts. 

General  Winchester  was  laken  with  a  few  other  prisoners  to 
Canada,  but  was  afterwards  exchanged. 

In  November,  1814,  he  arrived  in  .Alabama,  proparatary  to  ossuoi- 
ing  the  command  in  that  district,  while  General  Jack.-son  marched  to 
the  relief  of  New  Orleans,  ag^iiinst  which  Sir  Edward  PiKkenham 
with  a  large  naval  and  military  force  was  proceeding.  After  Jack- 
eon's  departure,  (November  22d,)  General  Winchester  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Mobile,  where  he  was  highly  useful  in  forwarding 
troops  and  supplies  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  reporting  the  movements 
of  the  British  and  Spanish  forces.  After  the  capture  of  Fort  Bov\^  1 1 
about  thirty  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  with  some  boats  and  b.iu 
anchored  within  sight  of  Mobile,  apparently  with  the  design  of 
making  an  attack.  General  Winchester  made  every  preparation  lo 
receive  them,  although  hie  garrison  consisted  of  but  three  hundred 
and  sixty  men.     No  assault  was  however  made. 

ftCDeral  WincKcster  remained  at  Mobile  until  the  cIorc  of  the  wsr, 
but  appears  to  have  left  the  army  soon  after  that  event.  Of  his  sub- 
sequent life  we  have  no  information. 
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public  life.  After  sening  two  years  aa  a  member  of  the  If'gialature 
of  his  native  state,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentRtives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat4^.  He  has  been  always 
Httiichrd  to  the  republican  party,  and  supported  his  vote  in  ttic 
national  legislature,  for  war  to  resist  Ihe  aggressions  of  Great  Britain, 
liy  hw  personal  services  in  the  held,  tierc  he  displayed  the  native 
dignity  of  his  character  for  courage,  perseverance,  and  enterprise. 
His  early  rustic  employ menls had  braced  his  constitution,  as  it  were, 
with  iron  nerves. 

After  the  successful  defence  of  Fort  Stephenson,  when  Govenier 
Shelby  repaired  to  the  scenes  of  warfare  with  four  thousand  mounteii 
Keiituckians,  lo  reinforce  Gener;il  Hnrrison  in  the  Michignn  territory, 
Johnson  commanded  a  mounted  regiment,  while  the  residue,  froo 
imperative  circumstances,  consented  lo  act  as  infantry.  Governor 
Shelby's  division  arrived  at  thp  head-quarters  of  the  norlh-we*tera 
army  on  the  1 7th  of  September,  1813,  shortly  after  Perry's  victory. 

With  this  force,  he  halted  al  Fort  Meigs,  with  orders  to  advance 
to  Detroit  by  land,  while  the  commander-in-chief  approached  it  by 
water.     He  was  to  be  informed  by  express  of  every  movement. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  he  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  immediately 
began  to  cross  the  river  in  bouts.  At  this  time  the  British  army  was 
on  its  retreat  up  the  river  Thames,  and  Johnson^s  mounted  regiment 
formed  a  part  of  the  force  selected  to  pursue  it. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  October,  the  general  proceeded 
with  Johnson's  regiment,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  bridges 
over  the  different  streams  that  fall  into  Lake  St.  Clair  and  the 
Thames.  These  streams  are  deep  and  muddy,  and  are  unfordable 
for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  country.  A  lieutenant  of  dra- 
goons and  thirty  privates,  who  had  been  sent  back  by  General  Proctor, 
to  destroy  the  bridges,  were  made  prisoners  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames;  from  them  the  general  Icamt  that  the  enemy  had  DO 
information  of  their  advance. 

The  baggage  of  the  army  Was  brought  from  Detroit  in  boats,  pro- 
tected by  a  part  of  Commodore  Perry's  squadron.  In  the  evening, 
the  army  arrived  at  Drake's  farm,  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  iba 
Thames,  and  encamped.  This  river  is  a  fine,  deep  stream,  nn»igabl« 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  after  the  passage  of  the  bar  at 
its  mouth,  over  which  there  is  generally  seven  feet  water.  The  guD- 
boats  could  ascend  as  far  as  Dalson's,  below  which  the  country  is 
one  continued  prairie,  and  al  once  favorable  for  cavalry  movements, 
and  for  the  co-operation  of  the  gun-boats.  Above  Dalson's  the 
aspect  of  the  country  changes;  the  river,  though  still  deep,  is  not 
more  than  seventy  yards  wide,  and  its  banks  high  and  woody. 
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At  Chatliain,  four  miles  from  Dalson's,  apd  sixtopu  miles  from 
Lake  Si.  Clair,  is  a  small  de^p  crcuk,  where  ihe  army  foutid  the 
bridge  taken  up,  tind  the  enemy  disposed  to  dispute  their  passage, 
and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  advance  guard,  commenced  a  heavy  tire 
from  the  opposite  bank,  as  well  as  a  fliiiik  i'lra  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  The  army  hailed  and  furmtd  in  order  of  hiillle.  The 
bridge  was  repaired  umier  cover  of  a  6re  from  two  siA-puunders. 
The  Indians  did  not  relish  the  fire  from  our  cannon,  and  retired. 
Colonel  Johnson,  being  on  the  right,  had  seized  the  remains  of  a 
bridge  at  McCJregor'a  mills,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Indians.  He 
lost  on  this  occasion  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  The  enemy  set 
fire  to  a  house  near  the  bridge,  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  muskets;  the  flames  were  extinguished  and  (he  arms  saved.  At 
tbe  first  farm  above  the  bridge,  they  found  one  of  the  enemy^s  ves- 
sels on  6re,  loaded  with  arms  and  ordnance  stores.  Four  miles 
higher  up  the  army  took  a  position  for  the  night.  Here  they  found 
two  other  vessels,  and  a  large  distillery  filled  with  ordnance  and 
stores  lo  an  immense  amount,  in  flames.  Two  twenty-four  pounders, 
with  their  carriage?,  were  taken,  and  a  large  quantity  of  bulU  and 
shells  of  various  sizes. 

The  army  was  put  in  motion  early  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth. 
The  geiierul  accompanied  Colonel  Johnson ;  and  Governor  Shelby 
followed  with  the  infantry.  This  morning  the  army  captured  two 
gun-boats  and  several  batteaax  loaded  with  provisions  and  animunK 
tion.  At  nine  they  reached  Arnold's  mills,  where  there  was  a  foxd- 
iog  place,  and  the  only  one  for  a  considerable  distance.  Here  the 
army  crossed  to  ihe  right  bank,  the  mounted  regiment  fording,  and 
the  infantry  in  the  captured  boats.  The  passage,  though  retarded 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  boats,  was  completed  by  twelve 
oVlock. 

^^5y<5^S'*^^*w^  lOnT  miles  alrave  the  ford,  they  passed  the 

'm ..^SJjuS. . /\ ^\f^    ground  where  the  British  force  bad  encamped 

the  night  before.     The  general   directed  the 

advance    of    Colonel   Johnson's   regiment    to 

accelerate    tbeir   march,    for  the  purpose  of 

^^  TjiT    - -T      -  r  ^    ascertaining  ibc  distsmce  of  the  enemy.    The 

?3%/     ^^^^-0,5.S  offi<>cr  commanding  it  skorlly  after  sent  word 

back  that  his   progress  was   8tof)i>ed   by  the 

enemy,  who  were  formed  across  our  line  of  march. 

The  army  was  now  withtn  three  miles  of  the  Moravian  town,  and 
within  ont:  mile  oi"  iho  enemy.  The  road  pass^nl  through  a  beech 
forest  withunt  any  clearing,  and  for  the  first  two  mites  near  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.    At  the  distance  of  fifty  rods  from  the  river  is  » 
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swamp  running  paralUI  to  it,  ami  extending  bU  the  wsy  to  the  Im 
Tillage ; — the  iiitormediatc  ijround  dry,  ihc  surface  level,  the   IrJ 
lofty  and  thick,  with  very  lillle  underwood  to  imp*"de  the  progr 
of  mail  or  fiorsf*,  except  that  part  which  borders  on  llie  swamp. 

Acrosii  this  narrow  strip  of  land,  the  British  force  was  drawn 
in  line  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  American  army.  Their  I 
resting  nn  lite  river,  was  defended  by  four  pieces  of  cannon ;  ni 
the  centre  were  two  other  pieces.  Near  the  swamp  the  British 
was  covered  by  a  Urge  Indian  force,  who  also  lined  the  tuargin 
the  swarnp  to  a  considendjlc  dialance.  The  British  troops  ainou 
to  six  hundred  ;  the  Indians  probably  to  twelve  hundred. 

As  it  was  not  prncticiible  to  turn  the  enemy  in  flank,  it  bee 
necessary  to  attack  tliem  in  front.     General  Harrison  did  not  1 
hesitate  in  his  choice  of  the  mode  of  attack.    It  was  as  novel  a 
was  successful. 

The  trooj>8  at  his  disposal  might  amount  to  three  Sbonsand  mi 
yet,  from  the  jieculiar  nature  of  the  ground,  one  hsilf  of  this  fo 
could  not  advantageously  engage  the  enemy. 

About  one  hundred  and  Hfty  regulars,  under  Colonel  Ball,  occtip 
the  narrow  space  between  the  road  and  river ;  Ihey  were  ordete* 
advance  and  amuse  the  enemy ;  and,  if  an  opportunity  offered 
seize  his  cannon.  A  small  party  of  friendly  Indians  was  direclci 
move  under  the  bank.  Colonel  Johnson's  regiment  was  drawn 
close  column,  with  its  riffht  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  road, 
orders  to  charge  at  full  speed  as  soon  as  the  enemy  delivered  his 
—The  Kentucky  volunteers,  under  Major-General  HennVi 
formed  in  the  rear  of  the  mounted  regiment,  in  three  lines  extendi 
from  the  road  to  the  swamp,  (teneral  Deslia*B  division  covered 
left  of  Jolirison's  regiment.  Governor  Shelby  was  at  the  crotcl 
formed  by  the  front  line  and  GcnernI  Oesha*s  division.  This  was 
important  point.  General  Cass  and  Commodore  Perry  volunlee 
as  aids  to  General  Harrison,  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  I 
front  line  of  infantrj',  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  cavalry,  and 
give  them  the  necessary  support.     Such  was  the  order  of  battle. 

The  army  moved  in  this  order  till  the  mounted  men  received  1 
fire  of  the  enemy,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards.  Thecbai 
was  beat,  and,  in  an  instant,  one  thousand  horse  were  in  motion 
full  speed  :  the  right,  led  on  by  Colonel  Johnson,  brokii  through 
British  lines  and  formed  in  their  rear.  The  enemy's  pieces  were  ' 
loaded;  their  pieces  were  not  fixed,  and  they  surrendered  atdiscreli< 
the  whole  was  the  work  of  a  minute.  In  breaking  through  th 
ranks,  ouronen  Kdkd  twelve  and  wounded  lliirty-scven  of  the  Brit 
regulars.    The  shock  was  unexpected.     They  were  not  prepare 
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rsmst  it ;  somo  wrrp  trampled  under  tho  fept  of  nnr  horses;  others 
were  cul  down  by  ihe  soIduTs ;  very  few  were  shot,  Inr  Ihe  fire  was 
not  gftneral.  Had  ihi*  enemy  shown  the  least  syroptoms  of  resistance, 
after  their  lines  were  broken  through,  the  HreutfT  part  would  have 
been  destroyed  ;  liut  they  were  passive.  Never  waa  terror  more 
strongly  depictttd  on  the  covuitenauces  of  men.  Even  the  officers 
were  seen  with  uplifted  hands,  exclaiming,  "cjuarters  !"  There  is 
QO  doubt  but  thil  they  expected  lo  he  massacred,  believinfj  that 
the  Kentnckians  would  retiiltate  the  bloody  scenes  of  Kaisin  and 
MiBmi. 

:^;^T^^i^  N  the  left  the  contest  was  more  serious;  Colonel 
Johnson,  who  conDmanded  on  that  flank  of  his 
rei^iment,  received  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Indians, 
which  was  kept  up  for  some  time.  The  colonel 
led  the  head  of  his  column  into  the  hottest  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  was  personally  opposed  lo 
Tecumseh.  At  this  point,  a  condensed  mass  of 
savages  had  collected.  Yet,  regardless  of  danger, 
he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  them  ;  so  thick  were  the  Indians,  at  this 
iDOmtMit,  that  several  mi^hl  have  reached  him  with  their  rifles.  Tie 
rode  a  white  horse,  and  was  known  to  be  an  officer  of  rank  ;  a  shower 
of  balls  was  discharged  at  him,  some  of  which  took  effect.  His 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  his  clothes,  his  saddle,  and  his 
person  were  pierced  with  bullets. — At  the  moment  his  horse  fell, 
Tecumseh  rushed  towards  him  with  an  uplifted  tomahawk,  to  give 
the  fatal  stroke;  but  Johnson's  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him 
ia  this  perilous  predicament  ;  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  bolster,  and 
laid  hi.5  daring  opponent  dead  at  his  feet.  He  was  unable  to  do  more, 
the  loss  of  blond  deprired  him  of  strength  to  stand.  Fortunately, 
at  the  moment  of  Ter.umseh's  fall,  the  enemy  gave  way,  which 
secured  him  from  the  reach  of  their  tomahawks.  He  received  five 
shots — ^Ihree  in  the  right  thigh,  and  two  in  the  left  arm.  Six  Ameri- 
cans and  Iwentv-two  Indians  fell  within  twenty  yards  of  the  spot 
where  Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  the  trains  of  blood  almost  covered 
tbr  Rronnd. 

The  Indians  continued  a  brisk  fire  from  the  margin  of  the  swamp, 
which  made  some  impression  on  a  line  of  Kentucky  volunteers  ;  but 
Governor  Shelby  brought  up  a  regiment  to  its  support,  and  their  fire 
soon  became  too  warm  for  the  enemy.  A  part  of  Colonel  Johnson's 
men  having  gained  the  rear  of  a  part  of  the  Indian  line,  the  rout 
became  general.  A  small  party  of  Indians  attempted  to  gain  the 
Tillage  by  running  up  the  narrow  strip  of  dry  land,  but  they  were 
soon  overtaken  and  cut  down.     The  Indians  fought  bravely,  and 
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sualaiut^d  a  severe  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.     The  death 
cuniseb  was  to  ihem  an  irreparable  luds.     The  Amtricao  anny 
fifteen  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  I 

General  Proctor  abandoned  his  army  al  the  moment  Johnsoi 
regiment  bent  the  charge,  lie  was  supported  in  his  flight  by  alx 
fifty  drugtxms.  Suino  of  the  mounted  mpn  who  pursued  lum,  wc 
at  one  lime  within  one  hundred  yards  of  him»  hut  were  too  weak 
altaek  hia  guard.  His  carriage  and  papers  were  titkeu.  So  ra] 
was  his  retreating  Journey,  that  in  twenty -four  hours  he  found  hi 
self  sixty-five  miles  distant  frum  the  field  of  contest.  AXtpi  1 
alTatr,  a  8Uit])enKion  of  arm?  took  place  ;  the  Indians  sued  for  pefti 
and  (iov^rnor  Shelby's  forces  were  diiichurged. 

The  palieiicti  and  fortitude  with  which  Colonel  Johnson  endui 
the  ani^uith  of  his  wounds,  and  the  incredible  fatigues,  severities  a 
privations  of  his  passage  from  Detroit  to  Sandusky,  and  from  then 
to  Kentucky,  surpassed,  if  possible,  his  courage  on  the  field  of  hati 
In  the  boisterous  month  of  November,  amid  almost  incessant  raim 
with  five  severe  wounds  which  had  barely  Iwgun  to  heal,  he  was 
veyed  from  his  lodgings  in  Detroit,  to  a  bout  but  ill  provided 
hands,  and  with  scarcely  a  cover  from  the  chilling  storms  of 
season.  Finally,  after  ninety  hours  of  unremitted  exertion,  the  pai 
arrived  at  Fort  ^teplienson,  al  midnight.  Here  the  boat  was  al 
doned— and  he  was  placed  on  a  Utter,  suspended  between  two  hi 
— the  rains  recommenced,  hut  the  route  was  continued — a  drei 
wilderness,  streams  unfordable,  had  roads,  numerous  rivers,  am 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  separated  the  party  from  Kentuc 
Yet  all  these  formidable  impediments  were  overcome  with  infiexi 
perseverance  and  astonishing  celerity. 

After  spending  eiglit  or  ten  weeks  in  Kentucky,  he  was  so 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  that  he  repaired  to  the  seat  of  gov 
ineni,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  Congress.     The  fame  of  hia  expla 
had  preceded  him ;  and  he  was  every  where  received  with  dial 
fished  testimonials  of  respect  and  admiration. 

Colonel  Johnson  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  representative* 
the  United  States  from  Kentucky,  from  the  year  1607  to  1819,  d 
from  1829  to  1S37. 

In  1S3G,  tiiere  being  no  election  of  vice-president  by  the  peo|: 
Colonel  Johnson  was  elected  to  that  office  by  the  senatp,  Mr.  V 
Buren  having  been  elected  president  by  the  people.  Since  I 
completion  of  his  service  as  vice-president,  Colonel  Johnsoa 
not  appeared  on  the  arena  of  public  life. 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  ZACHARY  TAYLOR. 

S  Ihc  history  of  our  counlry  ia  a  narrative  of  wild  and 

during  achicvem(>ntR,  of  gloomy  defpoticlencies  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  so  the  biographies  of  her  generals  are 
checkered  with  high-souled  exploits  and  romantic  adven- 
tures, unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  From 
the  first  general  war  in  which  the  colonists  were  involved,  down  to 
the  present  tiinei  our  military  men  seem  to  have  delighted  in  danger 
and  feats  of  daring.  The  lives  of  the  American  generals  furnish 
the  elements  of  romances,  as  wonderful  as  the  legends  of  Germany 
or  the  tales  of  the  Crusades. 

These  glorious  characters  arc  not  confined  to  a  bygone  age.  During 
years  of  peace,  their  energies  have  slumbered  in  obscurity  ;  but  when 
the  war  trump  shook  our  land  once  more,  and  called  our  hardy  sons 
to  protect  the  national  honor,  then  at  the  first  blast,  an  army  sprang 
up  terrible  from  former  inactivity,  and  eager  for  action.   First  among 
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these^  he  ou  whom  every  eye  was  6xe<),  od  whom  every  expecUtioD 
loaned,  was  Grni>ral  Taylor.  Trietl  in  the  darkest  boors  of  calftiniljri 
he.  stood  up  like  a  guiding  spirit  to  lend  our  hosts  to  nclory :  and 
more  potent  than  assembled  armies,  he  rolled  buck  the  Mexican 
legions  from  our  soil,  and  won  for  himself  n  place  among  the  grcaieft 
of  American  heroes. 

Born  in  1784,  in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  Zachary  Taylor  receired 
his  early  impressions  among  scenes  to  which  at  present  we  have  do 
])iirallel.  The  burning  cottage,  the  midnight  massacre,  the  yells  of 
Indians,  the  smothered  shrinks  of  the  mother  and  her  infanl,  were - 
seen  or  heard  night  after  night,  on  the  wide  plains  of  Vii^iniii.  Whole 
families  robbed  of  their  supporters,  stripped  of  their  property,  vers 
driven  into  the  closer  settlements,  to  excite  the  charity  of  ibeir  coun- 
trymen. Amid  these  tragic  sights,  young  Zachury  lived  &nd  grew. 
He  listened  from  inftncy  to  dark  tales  of  Indian  war — the  lime 
that  tried  men's  souls — und  of  Indian  murders;  and  even  while  at 
school,  learned  to  anticipate  the  time  when  he  should  assist  in  defend*  | 
ing  his  fireside  from  savage  violence. 

But  another  field  was  soon  opened  for  him,  more  usf^ful  aad 
glorio'js,  than  a  war  with  the  Indians.  The  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, [June  1807,]  roused  our  country,  and  multitudes  indiguaat 
at  the  repeated  injustice  of  England,  and  determined  on  revenge, 
voluntarily  entered  the  army.  Among  these  was  young  Taylor,  wlw 
received  his  commission  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  seventh  infantry, 
May  3d,  1803.     He  comcnencGd  his  military  career  in  a  manner*  I 
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rarely  afforded  to  a  yonih  of  his  age.   It  was  by  the  defence  of  Fort 
HarriaoQ,  on  the  north-wostcrn  frontier,  September  4th,  1812. 

L&te  at  uif^ht,  the  caplatu  was  roused  from  a  sick  bed  by  the  gtin 
of  a  sentry.  Rushing  into  the  fort  he  heard  the  diamul  cry  of  fire, 
and  soon  perceived  that  a  block-house,  forming  port  of  his  defences, 
bad  been  fired  by  a  large  body  of  Indinns,  who  had  couiuienced  an 
attack.  The  ensuing  scene  was  appalling.  Paralyzed  at  sight  of 
the  flames  and  by  ihe  shouts  of  the  Indians,  the  men  (but  eighteen 
in  Dumber)  threw  down  iheir  arms,  and  ran  backward  and  forward  in 
the  wildest  disorder.  Women  and  children,  the  unfortunate  ones  of 
the  garrison,  ru&bed  into  the  burning  furl,  and  with  shrieks  that  rose 
abore  the  uproar  of  battle,  prayed  to  («•  saved.  The  flames  rolled  and 
tossed  in  blinding  columns,  while,  certain  of  their  prey,  llie  Indians 
poured  volley  after  volley  of  musketry  through  the  opcnnigs,  and 
rbshed  toward  the  burning  building,  to  enter  at  the  moment  it  fell. 
Two  men  leaped  ihe  barrier  in  despair. 

Amid  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night,  one  man  was  cool  and 
self-possessed.  This  was  Captain  Taylor.  The  sight  of  danger,  the 
exulting  yells  of  an  army  of  savages,  only  roused  his  energies,  and 
displayed  his  true  character.  He  replaced  the  arms  of  tha  soldiers, 
provided  for  the  fall  of  the  block-house,  saved  the  neighboring  build- 
ings, and  dissipated  all  fear.  Then  the  tones  of  his  well-known  voice 
rang  along  the  lines,  and  as  an  echo  to  Uieir  sound,  every  gun  in  the 
fort  poured  forth  upon  the  astonished  Indians.  A  pause  succeeded, 
the  sharp  noise  of  the  ramrod  was  heard,  and  then  another  volley 
swept  away  chief  and  follower  from  the  assailant's  arniy.  AU  fear 
was  gone  ;  the  eye  of  the  young  commander  was  6xed  on  each  man, 
and  victor)'  was  felt  to  be  certain.  Again  and  agutn  the  Indians 
rushed  forward,  and  in  impotent  rage  threw  their  bows  and  guns 
toward  the  fort.  When  morning  came,  they  were  gathered  like  a 
dark  cloud  in  the  rear  of  the  furt ;  while  the  loud  cheers  of  the  little 
garrison,  told  that  its  gallant  defenders  were  safe. 

We  next  sec  Taylor  amid  the  swamps  and  dangers  of  Florida.  He 
has  received  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  that  war,  which  cost  the  nation  so  much  treasure  and  valu- 
able life.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1836,  he  reached  the  banks 
of  Lake  Okee-cbobce,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men.  The  march 
had  been  a  dreadful  one — through  swamps  and  wilds,  where  the  white 
Bian  had  never  trodden,  and  where  every  inch  of  ground  had  to  be 
<^ned  or  cut  through.  Rivers  and  lakes  were  forded,  bridges  built, 
and  causeways  erected,  in  the  midst  of  an  utter  wilderness. 

Under  cover  of  the  thick  and  dark  moniBses,  the  Indians  waited 
impatiently  the  arrival   of  the  Americans   upon  the  lake.     They 


had  sent  the  chHllpnge  which  hrought  our  army  so  lar,  » 
taken  every  prccnution  to  secure  victory.  When  the 
of  the  Americans  had  nearly  croBsed  the  lake,  a  peal  of  u 
ketry  rang  upon  the  air,  and  many  of  those  brave  men  at 
down  ill  the  agonies  of  death.  The  mud  and  water  was  waist  de 
an  impenelriihle  swamp  was  before  them,  and  they  were  infuUrai 
of  a  savage  enemy  whom  they  could  not  sec.  There  was  a  pat 
and  ihu  licart  of  the  bold  soldier  grew  faint.  Instantly,  "  onwai 
rang  itiong  their  line,  and  Colonel  Gentry  their  commnnder,  movei 
the  front.  Forgetting  all  dang:er,  they  returned  ihefire  of  the  Indu 
and  struggled  on  after  their  gallant  commander.  But  their  progt 
was  short.  The  colonel  was  cut  down  in  the  moment  of  trium 
and  overcome  with  panic  at  the  melancholy  sight,  the  volunte 
rushed  backward,  recrossed  the  lake,  and  fled  to  their  camp.  Tl 
the  enemy  were  sure  of  victory.  Pouring  from  their  retreat,  tl 
leaped  upon  the  very  banks  of  the  swamp,  and  with  loud  shw 
prepared  for  a  pursuit.  But  the  same  man  who  years  before  I 
driven  back  their  hordes  from  Fort  Harrison,  now  retrieved  the  t 
at  Okee-chobee.  Plunging  into  the  water  on  horseback,  he  led 
army  across,  although  exposed  to  the  musket  of  every  Indian.  N 
the  battle  begins  in  earnest.  Riding  from  rank  to  rank,  the  no 
commander  inspirits  his  troops,  and  drives  them  to  the  stubbi 
charge.  The  noise  of  battle,  the  shouts  of  officers,  and  groans 
the  dying,  rolled  along  the  quiet  vales  of  Florida,  and  told 
sickening  tale  of  blood  and  carnage.     Now  band  to  hand  the  6c 
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combatanti  seize  each  other's  weapons,  and  vrreslle  for  renown  and 
victory  in  ihc  jaws  of  death,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson,  while 
urging  on  his  troops,  fell  mortally  wounded.  Lioutennnl  Center,  his 
aid,  cast  one  lingering  look  at  him,  and  the  next  moment  leapt  into 
the  air,  and  fell  dead  by  his  side.  06Bccr  after  olKcer,  man  after 
man  was  swept  away,  until  some  companies  had  but  four  or  five 
unwounded.  But  the  bayonet  of  disciplined  troops  did  its  accus- 
tomed work.  The  Indians  rolled  back  in  confused  heaps,  until  Ihcy 
reached  their  encampment  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  lake.  Then 
the  Itattic  was  renewed,  and  for  two  hours  raged  with  a  fury  unknown 
in  the  annuls  of  the  Florida  struggle.  But  the  genius  of  Taylor  was 
again  triumphant.  The  savages  were  stormed  in  their  huts,  driven 
into  Ihc  interior,  nnd  completely  dispersed. 

BNDOUBTKDJA'  this  was  the  greatest  victory 
of  the  war;  and  yet  it  was  bought  with  a  price. 
When  the  fierce  hurry  of  passion,  the  tramp  of 
infuriated  armies  was  over,  the  unhappy  victims 
of  the  struggle  called  for  attention.  One  hun- 
dred and  twelve  officers  and  soldiers  lay  moan- 
ing on  the  ground  in  agony.  The  shout  of  vic- 
tory, the  glory  of  a  national  triumph,  did  not  arrest  the  ebb  of  their 
life-blood.  To  these  Colonel  Taylor  now  directed  his  attention.  He 
niothed  their  anguish,  attended  to  their  wounds,  and  removed  them 
to  the  comforts  of  the  camp. 

In  1844,  General  Taylor  was  appointed  lo  the  command  of  the 
army  of  observation  in  Texas.  His  march  from  Corpus  Christl  to 
the  Kio  Grande,  is  a  narration  of  wonderful  and  romantic  events. 
The  groat  American  Desert  was  to  be  crossed,  where  all  vegetation 
was  stunted,  and  every  river  and  lake  filled  with  salt  water.  Hero 
and  there  dense  prickly  pears,  green  and  beautiful  in  the  distance, 
mocked  the  eye  with  the  appearance  of  cultivalion  nnd  plenty-  Then 
streams,  cold  and  clear,  caused  the  blood  to  thrill  through  the  veins 
of  the  exhausted  soldiers;  but  the  waters  were  sail,  and  loathsome, 
and  at  lasting  them,  the  troops  looked  upon  each  other  with  fearful 
foreboding.  Drooping  with  thirst  and  weariness,  the  army  moved 
over  the  hurning  sand,  their  feet  parched  and  blistered  with  the  heath, 
and  their  cattle  dropping  at  every  step.  Men  who  subsequently  faced 
death  with  alacrity,  now  grew  still  and  melancholy  ;  and  their  un- 
ecfaoing  tread  seemed  like  the  muffled  march  to  a  funeral. 

But  at  length  their  sufferings  terminated.  They  emerged  from 
the  desert,  and  far  in  the  distance  a  white  line  was  observed  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun.  Fresh  water  was  spoken  with  startling  energy,  and 
as  though  accelerated  by  a  super-human  impulse,  every  man  sprung 


onward.  Nearer  nnd  nearer  ihey  drew,  until  the  waves  conW  be 
distinctly  recognized  sparkling  in  ihe  distance.  Now  their  eager- 
ness became  uncontrollable.  Sweeping  along  in  rapid  nrarches.  the 
troops  reached  the  brink,  dashed  down  their  arms  and  etjuipment^, 
and  rushed  id  headlong.  It  was  a  moment  when  discipline  yields  lo 
necessity,  and  General  Taylor  exulted  and  revelled  with  bis  troop* 
as  the  commonnst  soldier. 

On  the  2Sth  of  March,  the  American  flag  was  waving  on  ibt 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Round  their  uatiunni  banner  ihe  weary 
troops  .-^at  down  lo  ciijoy  once  more  the  luxury  of  rest.  Tbt-y  had 
crossed  streams  and  drscrts,  forded  rivers,  endured  hardships  of  hun- 
ger, thirst,  fatigue  andhcut,  had  captured  Point  Isabel,  andtfstablifrbcd 
there  a  military  depot.  The  limit  of  their  authority  was  reacbedi 
and  they  now  sat  down  on  the  great  river  to  await  the  commence* 
monl  of  hostilities,  or  an  order  lo  return  home. 

The  death  of  Colonel  Cross^  and  subsequently  of  Lii^utenaut  Por* 
ler,  roused  the  army  from  its  security.  Then  Captain  Thontlon  with 
his  command  was  captured,  and  immediately  after  the  3Iexican8,gruwn 
bold  by  success,  crossed  the  Uio  Grande,  and  spread  themselvei 
along  the  neighboring  plains.  Spies  were  sent  out  from  the  Amftri* 
can  fort,  but  one  by  one  they  relurned,  with  the  information  ihal 
crowds  were  slill  crossing,  and  that  alt  communicalion  with  Poiut 
Isabel  was  cut  ofT.  A  period,  dark  and  trying,  was  M'tlliug  over  the 
army.  They  were  deprived  of  all  immediate  communicaliun  wilb 
the  govenimcnt  or  their  main  depot,  and  surrounded  by  a  hostde 
army  many  times  superior  to  tliemselves.     Yet  not  for  one  momcBl 
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did  thfy  despond ;  coii6dent  that  the  motto  of  their  leader  was  vic- 
tory or  deuth,  they  leaned  upon  him  as  a  strong  pillar,  and  felt  that 
there  wati  that  in  his  gcnins  and  firmnesa  which  must  finally  insure 
success.  Nor  was  this  confidence  diminished,  when  Captain  Walker, 
of  the  rang;ers,  arrived  at  the  fort,  after  escaping  innumerable  dan- 
gers, and  reported  the  critical  condition  of  Point  Isabel. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  re-opening  his  communication,  the 
general  left  his  fort  on  the  1st  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  hit 
way  to  Point  Isabel.  Strange  to  say,  he  reached  il  in  safety,  replen- 
ished his  stores,  recruited  his  army,  and  set  out  (May  7tli]  on  his 
return.  Thai  uighi  the  troops  slept  on  the  open  plain,  and  early  on 
the  following  uioruing,  recommenced  their  solitary  march.  At  noon 
Ihey  reachoii  a  wide  prairie,  fianked  by  pools  of  fresh  water,  and 
bounded  in  the  dii^tance  hy  long  rows  of  chapparnl.  In  front  of  the 
latter  were  drawn  up  in  hallle  array  six  thousand  Mexicans,  in  one 
uubrokeu  line  a  mile  in  length.  It  was  a  thrilling  sight.  Long  rows 
of  bayonets,  glittering  iu  the  sunbeams,  logfther  with  the  lances  of 
the  horsemen,  and  hundreds  of  pennants  and  national  flags,  formed 
a  spectacle  brilliant  and  exciting.  Undaunted  by  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  their  adversaries,  each  soldier  forgot  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey,  and  pressod  forward  with  the  highest  enthusiasm.  Nearer 
and  ^nearer  the  armies  approached,  until  but  six  hundred  yards  inter- 
vened between  them.  Then  suddenly  a  roar  like  thunder  shook  the 
ground,  and  volumes  of  smoke  burst  from  the  batteries  to  the  Mexican 
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left,  and  rolled  away  in  the  distance.     Battery  after  battery  foil 
in  rapid  succession,  till  the  ground  rorked  and  trrniWed,  the  wb 
field  was  dense,  with  smoke,  and  the  balls  tore  up  the  earth  and  gr 
ia  whirling  fragments.     For  a  few  minutes  there  wai  a  pause,  1 
the  Americana  placed  their  guns  in  battery.     This  done  the  acli 
commenced  in  earnest.  Ringgold,  Duncan  and  Churchill  sustaining 
whole  force  of  the  enemy's  fire.   At  every  discharge  of  these  gall 
cannoneers,  the  Mexican  cavalry  reeled  to  and  fro,  while  scores  s 
down  in  mangled  masses,  beneath  the  tread  of  their  compani 
The  rattling  of  artillery  wagons,  as  they  swept  to  difTernnt  statia 
the  galloping  of  horses  and  rushing  of  armed  men,  the  shouts 
command  and  moans  of  the  Hying,  mingled  fearfully  over  that  soliti 
plain.     Dismayed  by  the  huvoc  of  his  cavalry,  Ibe  Mexican  gene 
collected  their  scattered  fragments,  and  prepared  for  a  charge, 
this  movement,  the  third  and  hfth  infnntry  rctjiments,  who  had  hithi 
taken  no  part  in  the  battle,  were  ordered  foru^ard  lo  meet  the  eucfl 
But  the  huge  masses  bore  on  amid  u  tremendous  fire  from  the  th 
regiment  assisted  by  Ridgely's  guns  until  ihey  arrived  at  the  fiflj 
This  WHS  formed  into  a  wpiare  to  support  Lieutenant  Ridgely.   TI 
brave  officer  phinted  his  gnns  in  the  ver)'  front  of  the  lancers,  ii 
rode  from  rank  to  niiik,  amid  shoners  of  balls  and  bullets,     i 
horse  fell  dead,  and  four  others  maddened  yith  the  smoke  and  ix]Jiro 
plunged  headlong,  bpfore  the  mnr.zles  of  the  rftnnon  and  direc 
between  the  two  armies.     There  was  a  moment  of  sickening  drei 
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for  without  horses  the  artillery  would  be  uuman  age  able.  lu  the  next 
Rtdgcly  apraug  forward,  and  drew  the  animals  to  their  stalious.  A 
pealing  shout  followed  this  daring  action,  echoed  by  roars  of  artillery 
and  the  hurryings^f  the  enemy's  retreat.  At  this  uncertain  mouieul 
Colonel  TwiggA  came  down  on  them  with  the  third  infantry  supported 
by  Major  Ringgold.  Heavy  balls  crushed  through  iheir  crowded 
columns,  mowing  down  whole  regiments,  and  piling  man  and  bleed 
in  one  long  black  line  of  death. 

While  the  cuvulry  were  breaking  before  our  artillery,  the  prairie 
grass  became  ignited,  ami  in  a  few  moments  the  ftlirring  s|jeclacle 
of  a  prairie  on  fire  was  added  to  the  more  terrible  one  of  a  battle. 
Thick  masses  of  smoke  rose  between  the  two  armies  hiding  them 
from  each  other  and  from  the  light  of  the  suu.  Gradually  llie  work 
of  death  slackcued,  until  at  last  silence  brooded  once  more  over  the 
plain,  interrupted  only  by  the  crackling  of  flames  or  an  occasional 
commend. 

But  the  cessation  was  only  temporary.  Under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness, each  army  formed  a  new  line  of  battle,  and  after  an  hour's 
intermission  the  action  re-commcnced.  The  appetite  for  blood,  the 
^i^ker  passions  of  human  nature,  had  been  aroused  ;  and  now  maa 
saw  his  brother  and  companion  full  by  his  side,  or  heard  from  every 
quarter  the  shrieks  of  sufTehng  wretches,  with  scarcely  one  feeling 
of  compunction.  Thoartillery  led  the  battle;  nnd  both  armies  fought 
with  a  heroism  rarely  surpassed  in  the  history  of  Aroericau  warfare. 
In  the  very  midst  of  it,  one  man  rode  along  the  van  of  our  troops  on 
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a  white  horse,  and  exhorted  them  to  duty.  At  sight  of  him  m 
shoulB  of  exultation  rose  above  the  shock  of  contending  armies,  a 
each  soldier  forgot  that  he  was  rioting  in  blood  and  danger. 

No  man  sustained  the  honor  of  his  country  bolter  on  that  day  ll 
did  Major  Ringgold.  The  very  soul  of  the  arlilh^r)*  force,  he  watcl 
with  thrilling  interest  the  effect  of  every  gun,  and  suw  with 
pride  of  a  soldier  the  terrible  havoc  iu  the  enemy's  rank-s.  Hta  ca 
collected  bearing  and  chivulric  bravery,  were  the  nduiiriitinn  of  en 
beholder.  Vet  he  was  to  Bbine  hut  for  a  raoment.  Death  had  murl 
liim  as  its  victim,  and  ftxed  the  dear  price  of  his  glory.  While  sup 
intending  the  eighteen  pounders,  a  cannon-ball  struck  his  right  thi 
passed  completely  through  the  shoulders  of  his  horse,  and  out  Ihroi 
his  left  thigh,  teuriiig  away  idl  the  muscles  that  opposed  its  coorfl 

The  last  charge  of  the  cavalry  was  met  by  Captain  Duncan's  l 
tery,  assisted  by  the  8th  infantry  and  Ker's  dragoons.     !  1 

hre  of  these  companies  the  horsemen  fell  back  in  confuse ..  .. 

and  lht^  day  was  won.  Night  brought  rc|M>Bc  to  the  weary  soldii 
who  sank  upon  the  field,  in  their  equipments,  while  tho  artUleri 
lay  down  beside  their  pieces. 

Thus  one  battle  was  won  ;  but  another  more  dark  and  dreadf 
and  which  was  to  drive  the  Mexican  from  Texas  forever,  was 
resen'e  for  the  following  day.  At  four  oVlock  in  the  aftcmo< 
(May  9th,)  the  Americans  arrived  in  front  of  a  deep  gorge,  kna 
as  the  Kesfica  de  la  Pidma,  flanking  the  road  on  each  aide,  i 
covered  with  impenetrable  chapparul,  of  prickly  pear,  Spanish  nee 
and  other  thorny  plants.  Here  the  legions  of  Mexico  had  cuncra 
their  forces,  and  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  opponents.  He? 
batteries  were  posted  in  the  gorge,  so  as  to  rake  the  road  from  b< 
sides,  while  the  infantry  should,  at  the  same  time,  employ  tfa 
musketry  from  ihc  chapparal.  The  cavalry  were  stationed  so  as 
Bupp<irt  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  act  according  to  emergencies. 

About  four  o*clock,  quick  discharges  of  musketry  were  heardf 
the  direction  of  the  chapparal.  The  battle  had  begun.  A  party 
skirmishers  had  engaged  some  Mexican  cavalry,  and  after  retreati 
a  short  distance  raUied,  and  in  turn  drove  back  their  opponon 
Meanwhile  the  main  army  moved  toward  the  gorge  at  a  rapid  mar< 
eager  to  finish  the  work  commenced  at  Palo  .\llo.  Riding  throii 
their  columns,  the  commander  exhorted  each  man  to  prepare  for  t 
approaching  straggle,  and  complete  the  measure  of  their  worth  a 
glory.  Shouts  of  gratitude  and  exultation  gave  assurance  that  his  wo! 
were  not  idly  spoken.  Every  eye  flashed,  every  bosom  heaved  «r 
the  intensity  of  excitement;  and  the  hurrying  tread  announced  l! 
very  soon  the  two  armies  would  ajain  face  each  other  in  mortal  slri 
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Al  length  when  near  the  Kesaca,  ihu  Mexican  artillery  broke  forth 
in  discharges,  which  echoed  and  re-echoed  along  the  gorge,  and 
ploughed  up  the  ground  and  rocks  in  every  direction.  The  troops 
immediateiy  halted.  Then  one  regiment  after  another  moved  toward 
the  ravine,  regardless  of  the  iron  shower  thai  hailed  around  and 
shove  them.  In  adviince  of  all  was  Lientcnant  Ridgely,  whose 
liatteries  poured  forth  uninterrupted  discharges  of  shot  and  canister. 
Closely  following  were  the  heavy  columns  of  the  8lh  infantry,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  remainder  of  the  army.  For  thirty  minutes  the  artil- 
lerists stood  between  the  opposing  forces,  while  the  halls  dashed, 
and  bounded,  and  whistled  around  them,  and  the  wailin^s  of  mangled 
companions  rung  in  their  ears,  The  cavalry  dashed  upon  them  until 
the  horses  almost  leaped  upon  the  cannon;  yet  Ihey  faltered  not. 
Throwing  aside  all  superfluous  clothing,  grim  with  smoke  and  pow- 
der, and  sweltering  in  the  burning  aur,  these  heroes  stood  hand  to 
hand  with  death,  and  amid  hlood,  and  uproar,  and  thunder,  wrepched 
victory  from  the  enemy.  Their  leader  managed  a  gun  with  his  own 
hand,  like  the  commonest  soldier,  and  refused  to  mount  his  horse 
until  the  cavalry  were  broken. 

A  shout  terrible  to  the  Mexicans,  rang  from  the  American  troops 
on  beholding  this  retreat,  and  a  pursuit  immediately  commenced. 
Batteries  groaning  with  heavy  cannon  were  wheeled  into  action,  and 
opened  upon  the  Americans.  Clamor  and miseryfollowedthcirconrsc, 
but  still  our  troops  pressed  forward.     Then  the  flash  of  thousands  of 
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Nobly  did  they  second  his  call,  and  closed  about  him  like  a  wall  of 
iron.  But  concentrating  his  force,  Mny  again  rushed  on  them,  break- 
ing their  ranks,  and  capturing  La  Vega  himself.  Slowly  and  sullenly 
that  shattered  band  \*-iX  their  guns.  Tearing  the  flag  from  its  staff, 
one  of  them  wrapped  il  around  his  body  and  attempted  to  escape  ;  but 
weary  and  wounded,  ft  U  down  through  loss  of  blood  and  was  captured. 
Thus  was  won  the  battle  of  Resaco.  Flight  and  confuftion  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Mexicans,  and  as  the  setting  sun  shed  his  last  ray,  it 
flashed  over  mangled,  broken  forms,  and  plunging  horses,  and  gar- 
ments rolled  in  blood.  Crowds  of  fugitives  fled  toward  the  river, 
pursued  by  the  fierce  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  tramp  of  vengeful 
cavalry.  One  by  one  fell  in  ihe  road  from  exhaustion  and  terror; 
whole  parlies  were  swept  into  the  river  by  the  rushing  cavalry,  until 
the  water  foamed  and  boiled  with  the  awful  mass.  Their  only  bark 
pushed  from  the  shore  with  its  heavy  freight,  and  then  one  shriek 
of  anguish  rose  up  from  the  wretches  on  shore.  Kleven  hundred 
men  who  had  marched  with  warrior  pride  to  the  field  of  Palo  Alto, 
were  now  lying  still  and  cold  on  the  plains  of  Texas. 

rOR  had  the  little  fort  on  the  river  been 
idle.  On  the  3d  of  May,  all  the  bat- 
teries in  Matamoras  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade,  and  soon  after  the  Mexicans 
crossed  the  river,  and  poured  forth 
heavy  discharges  from  their  field  bat- 
tery. But  the  little  garrison  were  not 
dismayed.  Hour  after  hour,  day  and 
night,  surrounded  by  many  limes  their 
number,  they  hurled  defiance  at  the  foe, 
and  prepared  for  the  fierce  struggle  of  an  assault.  When  their 
ammunition  was  almnst  exhausted,  they  sat  sullenly  down  and 
waited  the  onset  of  the  enemy.  On  the  6lh,  their  commander  Major 
Brown,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  bomb,  yet  Btill  his  men  bore  on. 
On  the  8th,  the  sound  of  distant  cannon  broke  upon  their  ears  ;  they 
■prang  upon  the  parapets  and  listened  ;  again  and  again  it  echoed 
along,  and  then  wild  cheers  followed  each  report.  They  knew  that 
General  Taylor  had  met  the  enemy  ;  and  when  on  the  following  day 
his  little  army  emerged  from  the  neighboring  thickets,  in  pursuit  of 
the  Mexicans,  one  shout  arose  from  the  fort^  that  drowned  for  a 
moment  the  noise  of  battle. 

The  capture  of  Matamoras,  and  the  neighboring  ports,  followed 
these  victories.  After  refreshing  his  troops,  and  receiving  reinforce* 
meots,  General  Taylor  marched  for  Monterey,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  which  he  arrived  on  the  19lb  of  September. 
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On  the  2 1st  this  strong  city  was  attacked  at  two  stations  by  the 
mn<n  army,  while  General  Worth  led  a  division  against  the  forts  on 
aneiahboring  hill.     The  details  of  this  fearful  slm^irl**  are  a  wrics 
of  rnpid  movements,  brilliant  assaults  und  chivalric  combats.    Gene' . 
mis  Twiggs  and  Butler,  Colondl  May's  dragoons  and  the  Tens 
voluntpfrs  bocaine  involve^l  belwcenthroo  fires  direct etl  a^iust  thrm 
from  »tr{mgly  built  forts.     Here,  hour  after  hour,  they  stood  in  the 
jawi  of  death,  while  the  old  town  rocked  with  the  thunder  of  artiU 
lery  ;  companions  dropping  on  every  side,  und  the  '    ' 
whi»llinji;  in  showers  hround  ihoin.  High  over  the  si  ■ 
May  and  Twii^^^s  were  heard  exhorting,  their  heroes  lo  the  ohugc; 
while  Butler's  troops,  Rwecpinsr  on  with  the  bayonet,  ovtrihrew  thftj 
opposing  cavalry,  and  ruMlied  nlmnst  lo  the  guns  of  ihe  fort.     But] 
Mexico  saw  her  danger,  and  calling-  all  her  troops  around,  prepared! 
to  meet  it.  At  each  burst  of  Kirid  flame,  the  balls  broke        '         brd] 
tht:  living  masses,  until  our  compunirs  were  coinjilnlely  Inl 

gloomy  rage  the  troops  were  torn  from  the  bloody  scene,  while  the 
shouts  of  exulting  Mexicans  rent  the  air. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  latter  was  short.  Captain  Backus  having 
climbed  upon  a  tannery  near  the  fort,  poured  into  it  a  deadly  fire  of 
musketry.  Before  the  astonishnient  nttemling  this  unoxpecte<l  attack 
had  subsided,  Gen'iral  Quitman  descended  upon  it  like  a  torrent, 
leaped  the  embrasures,  wheeled  round  the  cannon,  asd  drove  off  the 
Mexicans  with  the  bayonet. 

Now  the  battle  recommenced  with  renewed  fury.  Exasperated 
by  their  loss,  the  Mexicans  launched  from  thirty  heavy  cannon  an 
avalanche  of  liquid  fire,  that  tore  up  massive  stones  and  bulwark*, 
and  scattered  them  into  the  air  like  leaves  in  autumn.  Whole  sec- 
tions melted  under  this  appalling  shower,  and  General  Butler  was 
wounded,  and  retired  from  the  field.  The  rapid  charges  of  Colonel 
Garland  against  the  second  fort  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  comnianii  * 
was  withdrawn  to  the  captured  station. 

About  this  time  a  boJj'  of  lancers  wound  slowly  round  the  wall 
of  the  city,  toward  the  battery  opposite  the  citadel.  At  seeing  them, 
Captain  Bragg  galloped  forward,  and  by  a  few  well-directed  charges 
drove  them  back,  with  loss. 

On  the  23d,  a  grand  attack  was  made  upon  all  the  Mexican  sta- 
tions. Maddened  by  heavy  losses,  the  American  rangers  burst  inloi 
the  houses,  tore  the  skirmishers  from  the  windows,  and  bored  through 
the  side  walls  toward  the  central  plaza.  The  dull  sound  of  the  pick- 
axe contrasted  strangely  with  those  terrible  re]>ort8  which  were 
shaking  earth  and  air,  and  crushing  the  haughtiest  buildings.  SlreeU 
and  squares  were  thus  passed  until 
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the  principal  plaza.  Here  they  halted,  issued  from  the  houses,  and 
commenced  h  cannonade.  This  renewed  the  general  action.  Soon 
Ihe  walls  of  the  great  cathedral  were  observed  to  totter,  and  at 
len^h  with  an  awful  crash  a  portion  fell  inwards.  A  wild  shout 
arose  from  the  assailants,  the  cannon  ceased  for  one  moment,  and 
then  dimly  borne  over  the  tumult,  came  the  wail  of  sulTering  anguish. 
A  roar  of  artillery  succeeded,  as  though  death  were  ashamed  that 
its  work  slicmld  be  known.  Until  near  sunset  our  troops  tolled,  and 
fought,  and  wrestled  for  the  victory,  although  opposing  a  securely 
intrenched  foe  of  three  times  their  number.  They  were  then  with- 
drawn to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Worlh'a  division. 

This  otlicer,  after  capturing  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  other  re- 
doubts, had  entered  the  city  and  penetrated  toward  the  square,  on 
liic  side  opposite  General  Taylor.  Night,  however,  closed  the  scene 
of  carnage,  and  t>oth  armies  prepared  for  a  final  straggle  on  the 
ensuing  day. 

On  the  24th,  proposals  for  a  capitulation  were  received  from  the 
Mexican  General  Ampudia,  and  negotiations  ensued  which  resulted 
in  a  surrender  of  the  cily  and  puMic  stores  to  the  army  of  General 
Taylor.  The  enemy  marched  Into  tiie  interior  on  parole,  the  officers 
and  soldiers  retaining  most  of  their  arms,  togetheh  with  a  battery  of 
artillery 

The  crowning  point  of  General  Taylor's  career  was  the  battle  of 
Baena  Vista.     Hitherto  we  have  seen  him  contending  with  gcnerala 
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nnget  and  a  wild  shout  arose,  the  fond  anticipation  of  victory.  Ere 
iU  tones  had  ebhpd  awov.  another  noise  was  heard — the  sound  of 
death.  From  side  to  side  of  that  living  column  the  heavy  balls 
ploughed  their  maddrtiing  way,  sweeping  down  the  young,  the  brave, 
the  ambitious  in  wellr^ring  heaps.  Then  the  thrilling  cries  of  com- 
mand, the  closing-  of  the  aeyered  ranks,  and  the  onward  tread  suc- 
ceeded. But  a  second  and  third  time  that  dread  batlerj'  poured 
forth,  tearing  and  scattering  the  column  like  the  aweepof  a  hurricane. 
Panic-struck,  the  lines  rolled  back,  and  when  another  roar  came 
forth  thousands  sent  up  a  yell  of  horror,  and  rushed  hack  over  groan- 
ing piles,  and  flying  masses,  leaving  behind  them  their  bleeding, 
dying  comrades. 

With  grief  and  dismay  the  Mexican  general  beheld  the, rout  of 
this  column,  and  prepared  to  redeem  it.  lender  cover  of  ihi*  rocks, 
his  cavalry  and  a  large  infantry  force  united  in  one  body,  and  issued 
forth  to  assault  the  left  wing.  This  had  been  the  first  point  of  attack, 
and  was  now  reinforced  by  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  regiments,  and 
the  artillery  of  Captain  O^Brien. 

IDINO  along  his  lines,  General  Lone 
pointed  to  the  coming  hosts,  and  called 
on  each  man  to  remember  that  he  was 
an  American.  Throwing  the  artillery 
rapidly  forward  he  ordered  the  second 
Indiana  regiment  to  support  it,  and 
placing  himself  by  the  soldiers  of 
Illinois,  watched  the  progress  of  his 
foe.  They  came  in  massive  column, 
certain  of  victory,  shouting  as  though 
in  pursuit.  Then  the  battle  opened. 
Erery  eye  was  fixed  upon  this  quarter,  and  many  a  brave  heart  who 
all  that  morning  had  toiled  amid  blood  and  death,  now  grew  sick  at 
the  anticipated  result.  Sweeping  through  the  heavy  Mexican  phalanx, 
the  shot  mowed  down  whole  columns,  and  levelled  the  cavalry  like 
»n  Alpine  storm,  yet  sternly  the  lines  closed,  and,  without  giving  a 
glance  at  the  wounded,  pressed  on.  Then  another  road  opened ; 
swords  and  mangled  masses  flew  in  the  air,  and  scores  of  horses 
rolled  over  each  other  in  death.  Vet  now  the  blood  of  Mexico  was 
aroused.  With  pale  compressed  lips,  and  eyes  that  dashed  fire,  they 
spurned  the  dead  beneath  iheir  feet,  and  pressed  forward.  The 
American  force  began  to  melt  at  their  approach,  and  the  artillery  was 
•nrrounded  with  the  dead.  But  sweeping  over  the  field  through 
death  and  smoke.  General  Lane  urged  his  troops  to  be  firm  ;  while 
O'Brien,  leaping  from  liis  horse  seized  a  gun,  and  though  the  balls 
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of  rifles,  muskets  and  heavy  ordnance,  were  scattering  death  amid  op- 
posing multitudes.  The  armies  reeled  to  and  fro»  under  the  dreadful 
discharges,  while  whole  ranks  sank  down  beneath  their  comrades'  feel. 
The  reputation  of  oach  nation,  each  general,  each  soldier  was  at  stake. 
A^ain  and  again,  the  enemy  were  poured  upon  our  ranks,  and  as  often 
rolled  back  before  the  showers  of  iron  hail  that  crushed  and  over- 
whelmed their  columns.  Sometimes  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  moans 
of  the  dying  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded  rose  ou  the  air.  Then  the 
battling,  the  trampling  and  shouting,  mingled  in  one  horrible  din,  and 
mounted  up  to  heaven.  Nohly  did  our  troops  do  their  duty.  Every 
advance  of  the  Mexicans  was  met  with  unshaken  fortitude,  and  each 
soldier  fought  as  though  victory  rested  with  him.  Broken  and  repuls- 
ed, the  enemy  commenced  their  disastrous  retreat.  Strewed  over  the 
ledges  and  gullies,  or  piled  in  black  masses,  their  dead  and  disabled 
marked  the  whole  line  of  their  march.  Yet  over  these  the  terrified 
lancers  rode,  grinding  them  into  the  earth,  and  completing  what  Iho 
artillery  had  begun.  Uauks  wore  trodden  down  by  their  cumrndes,  or 
whirled  over  the  slippery  rocks.  Then  they  burst  among  ihe  infantry, 
overthrowing  column  after  column,  and  scattering  the  flower  of  the 
army  like  chaflT.  On  the  shouting  Americans  poured,  blighting  those 
splendid  companies  with  their  terrible  discharges,  and  sweeping  the 
entire  field.  Still  the  war-cry  of  Wool,  the  shout  for  Taylor  went  up 
and  nrged  tho  troops  to  pursuit.  Far  in  advance  of  their  companions, 
the  Kentucky  regiment,  under  Clay  and  McKee,  pushed  after  the 
fugitives,  until  ihey  bi'caine  entangled  among  tlie  ravines  and  passes, 
on  the  left.     Seizing  this  favorable  moment,  the  cavalry  wheeled 
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IRGTNIA,  whirh  has  g^ivcn  so  many  valuable 
men  to  our  country,  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  present  commander-in^chiefof  the  Ameri- 
can forces.  He  was  born  near  Petersburg, 
Jime  13th,  1786.  Of  his  childhood  we  know 
nothin^^,  except  that  he  received  his  early 
education  at  a  village  school,  and  was  aOer- 
wards  placed  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
where  he  aiudicd  law.  The  unsettled  con- 
dition of  our  foreign  relations  caused  liim  to  abandon  his  profussion, 
and  tnm  his  attention  to  military  affairs.  In  Ifi07,  afier  tlieaffair  of 
the  Chesapeake,  he  joined  a  troop  of  Petersburg  horse,  and  in  the 
following  year  (May  3d,)  entered  the  regular  army  as  captnin  of  light 
artillery.  His  commission  was  given  him  by  President  JefTerson  in 
person. 

The  military  career  of  General  Scott  has  been  rapid  and  brilliant. 
From  its  very  commencement,  fortune  seems  to  have  marked  htra 
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Se  went,  and  passed  on  toward  the  fort.  The  remainder  of  the 
command  then  arrived,  captured  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  hayonet. 
while  Scott  with  his  own  Imiid  tore  down  the  British  tiag.  A  hot 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  then  commenced,  and  lasted  until  night. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  (July  5,181 4^)  the 
services  of  General  Scott  were  many  and  arduous.  For  a  while  he 
sustained  the  shock  of  the  combined  British  army,  and  afterwards 
led  the  brilliant  charge,  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Three 
weeks  after,  (July  25lh,)  a  more  decisive  battle  took  place  near  the 
Niagara  Falla.  It  was  commenced  by  General  Scott,  who  in  passing 
a  wood  with  his  division,  unexpectedly  found  himself  in  front  of  the 
entire  British  army.  Unable  to  retreat  without  seriously  marring 
the  prospects  of  the  day,  he  awaited  their  attack  and  sustnined  it 
firmly  until  the  mnin  body  came  to  his  assistance.  The  sun  had  now 
set,  yet  hour  after  hour  the  fierce  conflict  rolled  on  ;  and  the  thun- 
ders of  artillery,  the  rushltigs  of  combat,  and  shouts  of  officers, 
mingled  with  the  deafening  roar  of  the  falls,  and  nillHd  far  and  wide 
along  the  plains  of  Canada.  On  the  awful  scene  thu  pale  full  moou 
looked  down  with  a  soft  lustre,  contrasting  strangely  with  ihe  work 
of  death  below. 

As  the  battle  went  on,  Scott*8  command  became  engaged  between 
two  British  columns,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  outflnnked,  By 
active  manceuvring,  he  escaped  this  danger,  and  uniting  with  bome 
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fresh  troops  under  General  Ripley,  assisted  in  driving  baclt 
enemy's  two  \^iiigs,  and  keeping  possession  of  the  ground  ihcy 
occupied.  I 

Bui  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  defended  by  a  park  of  henry  ^ 
lery,  atill  remained  firm.  To  complete  the  victory,  it  was  necei 
to  capture  tins  position,  although  the  undertaking  was  ftppan 
desperate.  General  Brown  rode  to  Colonel  Miller,  and  said, 
can  you  take  that  battery  ?"  "  1  will  try,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  an 
command  was  immediately  in  motion.  General  Scolt  being 
acquaintpd  with  the  ruad,  accompanied  the  colonel  as  guide, 
charges  in  the  history  of  our  country  have  ever  equalled  that, 
veloped  in  shrouds  of  smoke,  line  afier  line  thinning  b^forti  t 
while  far  in  the  distance  one  lerrihle  roar  and  sheet  of  flame  I 
forth,  then  closed,  then  re-opened  again,  those  iron  men  folic 
their  colonel  in  silence.  Around  them  the  ground  was  reeling  wU 
ftwful  reports,  yet  they  heard  nothing,  heeded  nothing.  Nearei 
nearer  they  swept  to  that  battery,  and  louder,  and  quicker, 
fiercer  the  artillery  sent  its  blasting  showers  into  their  melting  m 
One  moment  there  was  a  pause  in  the  march;  hut  the  loud  voia 
the  leader  rising  over  the  uproar  of  battle  reinspire<l  each  h< 
Now  tho  flames  Hashed  in  their  faces,  and  the  foe  could  be  seen, 
evil  spirits,  wrapped  in  fire,  and  controlling  the  work  of  death ;  1 
like  one  wide  volcano,  every  cannon  opened  its  last  treraendotu  t 
and  gronng  and  shrieks  of  horror,  as  man  rolled  over  man,  tol 
its  awful  effect.  Fierce  foemen  sprang  to  the  st niggle  of  death, 
the  massive  smoke  hid  their  deeds  from  view.  The  ring  of  the  h 
net,  the  rushings  of  iioldiery,  broke  through  the  awful  glooav, 
ceeded  by  the  stern  tones  of  resentment,  and  one  wild  shou 
victory.  The  battery  was  carried.  Again  and  again  the  en 
stormed  along  the  height  to  regain  it ;  but  ihe  tail  form  of  S 
gliding  among  his  troops,  filled  each  American  with  fire,  and 
broken  columns  of  Britain  rolled  back  in  wild  disorder.  And  \ 
those  captured  guns  opened  upon  their  reeling  ranks,  one  by 
Ihey  broke  and  fled,  and  the  victory  was  gained. 

In  this  engagement  General  Scott  was  twice  wounded,  ant 
a  while  his  life  was  despaired  of.  After  lingering  in  New  Yorll 
about  a  month,  he  was  carried  to  Philadelphia,  and  placed  imdei 
care  of  Drs.  Chapman  and  Physick,  who  nt  length  restored  hii 
health. 

Not  long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  General  Scott  was  » 
missioned  to  visit  Europe,  and  ascertain  the  disposition  of  diflV 
monarchies  respecting  the  revolutionary  movemrnia  of  Spa 
America.     He  employed  his  leisure  in  recruiting  his  health  and 
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fecting  himself  in  a  knowledge  of  European  tactics,  of  which  he 
prepared  a  valuiible  digest. 

The  lung  pe»ce  succeeding  the  war  of  1812  aflforded  little  cppar- 
tuiiity  for  the  display  of  military  abilities.  Yet  during  this  time, 
Scott  was  not  unprofitably  employed.  His  favorite  profession  en- 
grossed hia  ulleulion,  and  from  lime  to  time  led  to  suggestions  to  the 
war  department  on  various  interesting  points. 

In  1832  Scott  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  "Black  Hawk's 
war.'*  The  history  of  the  individual  who  gave  title  to  this  move- 
ment is  replete  with  those  tales  of  wild  and  cruel  danng  which  at 
that  time  rendered  the  name  of  Indian  one  of  terror.  Dlack  Hawk 
waa  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  in  early  life  had  been  distinguished 
among  tlie  western  tribes  for  his  bravery  and  energy,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  numerous  expeditions.  When  Illinois  was  admitted  into 
the  Union,  and  the  continual  tide  of  emigration  rendered  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Indians  somewhat  cramped,  they  became  dissatisfied,  and 
regarded  the  whites  as  robbers  of  a  territory  the  right  to  which  the 
red  men  had  never  legally  yielded.  So  great  was  the  influx  of  emi- 
gration, that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  soon  completely  surrounded, 
and  the  new  settlers  found  it  necessary  lo  encroach  on  their  lands  in 
order  to  hasten  their  departure  to  the  west. 

In  1627,  when  these  tribes  were  absent  upon  a  fishing-  excursion, 
the  whites  fired  their  village,  and  reduced  forty  houses  to  ashes.  The 
Indians  however  did  not  resent  this  act,  but  quietly  rebuilt  tbetx 
dwellings.  Aggressions  were  then  continued  upon  them  until  at 
length  the  Indians  took  up  arms.  About  the  same  time  the  American 
government  sold  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  red  men,  and  advised 
them  to  remove.  Indignant  at  being  forced  to  abandon  the  graves 
of  their  ancestors,  a  number  from  each  tribe  rallied  around  Black 
Hawk,  and  determined  to  remain  at  all  hazards.  Accordingly  after 
having  been  transported  beyond  the  Mississippi  they  recrussed  that 
river,  alleging  that  they  had  been  invited  by  the  Polawatamies,  near 
Rock  river,  to  spend  the  summer  with  them  and  plant  com  on  their 
lands.  They  did  no  harm  along  the  road,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  hostilities  would  not  at  that  time  have  conmienced,  if 
the  whites  had  acted  equally  well.  Bnt  they  provoked  the  Indians 
in  the  most  brutal  manner.  A  small  party  in  advance  of  the  main 
body  were  attacked  by  some  mounted  militia,  and  all  murdered 
except  one.  He  carried  news  of  the  massacre  lo  Black  Hawk,  who 
at  once  determined  on  revenge.  He  therefore  planned  an  ambuscade 
into  which  the  militia  were  enticed,  who  on  receiving  the  fire  of  the 
Indians  became  panic  struck,  and  fled  in  disorder  with  the  loss  of 
fourteen  men. 
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HE  Indians  now  separalpd  thcmsclvpi 
parties,  procetiJrd  in  difTcren!  directions, 
upon  the  settlements,  wliicb  at  that  lime,  < 
thinly  scattered  over  the  greater  portion  of 
state.     Here  they  committed  such  outrages, 
the  whole  slate  was  in  the  greatest  excites 
Governor   Ucynolds  ordered,   out    two   tho' 
edditional  militia,  who, on  the  lOth  of  June  assembled  at  Henm 
on  the  Illinois  river,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  In- 
On  May  20th,  1832,  the  Indians  attacked  a  small  setlleme 
Indian  creek,  killed  Gfteen  persons  and  took  considerable  plu 
On  the   lith  of  Jdne,  five    more   persons  were    killed  at  G 
General  Dodge  being  in  the  neighborhood,  set  out  with  thirty  mo 
men,   in   pursuit  of  the    Indians.     On  the  road    he  killed    t 
unarmed  Indians  and  soon  after  came  up  with  Black.  Ilauk.  O! 
Wisconsin.     A  battle  was  fouglit  in  which  the  Indians  wens  dch 
with  considerable  loss. 

Oa  the  first  of  August,  Dtack  Hawk  fell  in  with  the  Warrior  6t 
boat,  and  not  wishing  to  fight,  displayed  two  white  flag*. 
Americans  however  fired  upon  him,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  whicl 
chief  lost  twenty-three  killed  and  a  inmiber  wounded.  Next  da 
army  of  General  Atkinson  overtook  the  Indiana  and  fought  a  | 
battle,  in  which  the  hostde  force  was  entirely  annihilated,  losii 
killed  and  wounded  upwards  of  two  hundred. 

During  these  unhappy  transactions  General  Scott  was  UQt 
one  thousand  men,  to  arrest  by  a  decisive  blow  liie  progress  ( 
hostilities.  He  embarked  on  the  lakes  in  July,  and  was  hast< 
to  the  seat  of  war,  when  an  enemy,  more  formidable  ihau  the  Ii 
rifle,  attacked  his  troops  and  broke  up  tbe  expedition.  This'wa 
Asiatic  cholera,  which  in  1832,  passed  over  our  country  like 
simoom,  sweeping  into  one  wide  grave  the  young  and  old,  the  so 
and  citizen.  Of  the  whole  expedition  that  sailed  from  Buflal 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  arrived  at  Chicago.  After  pa 
every  attention  to  his  sulfering  soldiers,  Scott  set  out  for  the  Mi 
sippi,  and  joined  General  Atkinson  the  day  after  his  battle  with  I 
Hawk.  He  immediately  commenced  preparations  for  receivioj 
submission  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

But  the  pestilence  had  a  shafl  for  the  wild  west,  as  well  as  fni 
Atlantic  states.  Karly  in  August  symptoms  of  disease  appears 
Rock  island,  and  in  a  few  days,  the  minister  of  death  was  pou 
his  wrathful  vial  upon  those  devoted  men.  Companies  melted  i 
to  mere  shadows,  and  tho  survivors,  forgetting  military  discipline 
the  eamp  and  fled  wildly  into  the  interior.    Bui  the  lonely  wildri 
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was  no  refuge  from  the  plague.  One  by  ono  ihej'  sank  upon  the 
roatl-fiide,  and  moaned  aud  writhed  in  ihe  agonies  of  death.  The 
citizen  barred  his  door  at  their  approach,  and  the  husbandman  left 
his  cottage  forever.  For  miles  around  the  Mississippi,  dead  soldiers 
were  scattered  here  and  there,  under  trees,  rocks  and  bushes,  in  some 
places  mangled  and  partially  devoured  by  the  wolves  and  hogs. 

Amid  these  terrible  scenes,  Scott  displayed  qualities  more  noble 
than  those  which  had  covered  hira  with  glory  al  Niagara.  He  might 
iMive  intrusted  the  sick  to  physicians,  and  shut  himself  from  con- 
tamination, excusing  all  deserters  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
ihey  labored.  But  he  acted  another  part.  He  moved  from  couch 
to  couch,  comforting  the  afflicted,  cheering  the  desponding,  and  set- 
ling  an  example  to  all.     He  was  physician,  comforter,  father. 

In  about  a  month,  the  cliolera  began  to  disappear,  and  soon  this 
dread  foo  was  found  no  more  in  the  army.  Negotiations  then  com- 
menced with  the  Indians,  and  were  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  harmony 
rarely  witnessed  between  the  red  man  and  the  white.  By  his  admi- 
rable attention  to  the  wants  and  little  national  vanities  of  the  Indians, 
General  Scott  won  their  affection,  and  hastened  to  a  great  extent 
their  peaceable  removal  to  the  west.  Thetwo  groat  chiefs,  Keokuck 
and  Black  Hawk,  became  his  personal  friends,  and  visited  him  some 
years  after,  while  in  the  eastern  states. 

After  his  return  from  these  scenes,  Scott  had  been  with  his  family 
but  a  few  days  when  he  received  notice  to  repair  immediately  to 
Washington.  The  state  of  South  Carolina  was  in  arms  against  the 
general  government  on  the  subject  of  nullification.  These  difficulties 
bad  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  tarilf  of  1828,  which  imposed 
duties  on  imported  goods,  higher  than  had  ever  been  laid  before, 
and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  American  manufacturers. 
Sooth  Carolina  and  some  of  the  other  southern  stntcs  resented  ibis 
act  as  unjust  to  themselves  and  unconstitutional,  demanding  at  the 
same  time  its  repeal.  The  dispute  continued  until  1832,  when  tho 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  ordering  a  convention  of 
the  people,  to  take  into  consideration  the  several  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  imposing  duties  on  foreign  imports  for 
the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  or  for  other  unauthorized 
objects;  la  determine  on  the  character  thereof,  and  to  devise  the 
means  of  redress.  This  body  met  at  Columbia,  November  19lh, 
and  passed  an  ordinance,  "  to  provide  for  arresting  the  operation  of 
certain  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  purporting  to  be 
taxes,  laying  duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities." This  instnimcnt  pronounced  the  tariff  null,  void,  and  do 
law,  nor  binding  upon  the  state,  its  officers  or  citizens  ;  declaring  it 
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unlawful  to  enforce  duties  under  the  act»  and  dpclaring  [Section  61 
"  if  the  general  governn\ent  should  employ  force  to  carry  into  e. 
its  laws,  or  endeavor  to  coerce  ibe  state  by  shutting  up  its 
that  South  Carolina  would  consider  the  Union  dissolved,  and  w 
proceed  to  organize  a  separate  government."  Matters  vrere  1 
approaching  a  crisis.  The  least  spark  of  rashness  or  obstinacy  wa 
explode  the  train  which  had  so  long  been  gathering,  and  plunge 
country  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  being  intrusted  with  the  military  ci 
mand  in  the  south,  that  Scott  received  orders  to  report  himsel 
Washington.    His  arrival  in  Charleston,  (November  2&lh)  wai 
signal  for  the  greatest  excitement.     For  delicacy,  perplexity, 
singularity,  the  situation  in  which  he  now  was,  had  never  before  b 
realized  by  an  American  general.     The  slightest  act,  an  exprm 
of  opinion,  a  single  look  on  his  part  might  have  severed  the  V 
for  ever.     The  importance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  gene; 
the  government,  is  manifested  by  the  fact,  that  the  injunctioi 
secrecy  still  rests  upon  the  greater  part  of  his  instructions. 

On  the  lOlh  of  December,  President  Jackson  issued  a  prod 
lion,  avowing  the  supremacy  of  the  general  government,  coDd< 
the  proceedings  of  the  nuUifiers  and  South  Carolina  legislature, 
calling  on  every  citizen  to  rally  round  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
refractory  state  was  not  however  intimidated.     She  protested 
the  proclamation,  and  still  determined  to  maintain  her  cause  a1 
hazard. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  Congress  met.     The  debi 
in  this  body  upon  the  tariff  and  nulli5cation  were  long,  aoimi 
and  exciting ;  but  resulted  in  nothing,  except  increased  exasperi 
of  the  two  parties,  until  February  10th,  when   Mr.  Clay  inirod 
a  compromise  hill,  which  met  the  approbation  of  the  South  C 
members,  and  terminated  all  further  proceedings. 

The  part  performed  by  General  Scott  at  this  period  cannot  ba 
highly  appreciated.  Great  actions,  deeds  on  whose  conse<]Uca 
are  suspended  the  fute  of  nations,  are  not  contined  to  the  battle  fii 
Often  their  operations  are  silent  and  unnoticed,  like  the  pivots 
machiner}*,  which  though  supporting  and  controlling  the  whole  stl 
ture,  are  themselves  unseen.  The  course  pursued  by  the  geue 
with  regard  to  both  parties,  will  ever  be  admired  by  the  slatescd 
the  patriot,  and  the  philanthropist. 

.  We  next  behold  General  Scott  amid  the  vexatious  operation! 
the  Seminole  war.  In  January,  1836,  he  was  ordered  lo  Flor 
where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  February. 

A  glance  at  the  cause  of  hostilities  in  this  quaitcr  will  be  ne 
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sary,  in  order  to  understand  the  true  position  of  Geneml  ScoU,  upon 
assuraiujui:  ibe  command.  A  treaty,  providing  that  the  Creeks  and 
Sftminoles  should  reinovR  to  the  west,  had  been  riolated  by  the  cele- 
brated chief,  Osceola,  who  for  this  cause  was  arresled  and  put  in 
ironii.  Soon  after,  some  Indians  were  assaulted  by  the  whiles,  and 
a  »kirniish  ensued,  in  which  two  or  three  were  wounded  on  each 
iide.  On  the  Gth  of  August,  1835,  a  mail  carrier  waa  murdered  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  who  subsequently  escaped  all  pursuit.  Soon 
after,  [September,]  a  friendly  chief,  Omathla,  was  murdered  under 
siroilar  circumstancea. 

These  occurrences  induced  General  Clinch,  then  commanding  in 
that  quarter,  to  call  on  the  general  government  and  that  of  Ftoridn 
for  rvinforcoments.  From  the  latter  he  received  six  hundred  and 
fifty  troops,  with  which  he  proceeded  toward  the  Withlacoochee. 
Od  the  asd  of  December,  a  part  of  this  force,  consistini^  of  the 
companies  of  Captains  Gardner  and  Frazer,  United  States  army, 
commanded  by  Major  Dade,  marched  from  Tiimpa  Bay  toward  Fort 
Kin^,  On  the  2Sth,  this  command,  consisting  of  eight  officers  and 
one  hundred  and  two  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  were* 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  cut  to  pieces.  But  four  escaped. 
During  the  battle,  a  small  breastwork  was  constructed,  which  proved 
to  be  the  grave  of  both  officer  and  soldier.     When  the  firing  bad 
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cea.sp^,  the  InJmns  rushed  into  ihe  fort,  scalped  and  masaacrei 
woutidccJ,  and  carried  away  everything  of  value.  This  waj 
niuRt  rnrlanchuly  transaction  of  the  whole  war. 

Ou  the  3  1st,  anollier  action  wa«  fought  between  a  detachmei 
General  Clinch's  army,  numbi'riiig  two  hundred  men,  aud  six  I 
dred  Indians,  The  latter  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  J 
after,  General  Gaines  arrived  in  Florida,  but  confined  his  operai 
lo  the  collecting'  uf  !<upphe$  for  n  vigorotis  cnmpaign.  lie  then  t| 
ffrred  his  cotnmiind  to  General  Clinch,  »nd  returned  lo  Now  OrU 
Clinch  retired  with  his  whole  force  to  Fort  Uranc,  losing  five  h 
and  sixty  wounded. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  General  Scott  assu 
the  chief  command.  He  divided  the  army  into  three  columns, 
marched  through  the  hostile  country  to  Tampa  Bay.  Here 
troops  were  obliged  to  hall  in  consequence  of  sickness  and  nbs< 
want  of  provisions.  Those  thai  were  fit  for  duly  were  divided 
parties,  and  scoured  different  parts  of  the  lerrilory.  They  wen 
able  to  effect  anything  of  importance.  The  Indians  were  hiddi 
impenetrable  swamps,  in  places  never  visited  by  white  men. 
where  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  a  military  force  to  follow  tl 
The  expedition  consequently  languished,  and  in  July,  Scott 
superseded,  and  set  out  for  Washington. 

As  great  dissatisfaction  was  evinced  on  account  of  iHc  manni 
which  this  campaign  was  conducted,  a  court  of  inquiry  was  conv« 
[Oct.  3d,  1836,]  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  General  Scolt  d| 
the  Florida  and  Creek  campaign.  The  court  unanimously  acqu 
the  general,  expressing  their  opinion  "that  the  plan  of  the 
paign  ado|>ted  by  General  Scott,  was  well  calculated  to  le 
successful  results,  and  that  it  was  prosecuted  by  him.  as  far  m 
ticable,  with  xeal  and  abilitVi  until  recalled  from  the  command 

On  the  Siith  of  December,  1837,  the  steamboat  Caroline 
destroyed  by  a  party  of  3rilish  from  Canada.  When  the 
reachwl  WH.shington,  Scolt  was  promptly  despatched  lo  the  froni 
to  repress  the  outbreaks,  which  hud  arrived  al  an  alarming  he' 
and  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  Britain.  Scott  performed  these  d 
in  ft  manner  the  highest  degree  honorable  and  praiseworthy, 
journeyed  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  frontier,  from  Main 
Michigan,  organixed  cilisen  soldiery  from  Ihe  peaceable  porttoi 
the  borderers,  and  addressed  lai^e  meetinss  of  the  rioters.  In 
progress  he  always  went  unarmed,  execpl  having  his  sword,  an 
was  scarcely  ever  attended  by  troops.  His  appeals  lo  Ihe  pat 
ism  and  honor  uf  ihe  people  were  attended  with  the  happiest  eff 
Masses  broke  up  Iheir  secret  assucialiuns,  and  returned  lo  ( 
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homes.  Others  who  had  become  disaffected,  concluded  to  leave  the 
settlement  of  trouhles  with  the  general  government ;  and  all  n])provcd 
of  the  course  of  General  Scott.  All  dissensions  finally  ceased^  and 
the  Teteran  general  bad  the  aatisfactioa  of  knowing  that  he  had 
contributed  in  no  little  measure  to  the  prevention  of  a  devastating 
war. 

Early  in  1638,  General  Scott  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  country 
in  order  to  hasten  the  transportation  of  the  Indians  tu  the  West. 
This  he  did  so  as  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  government  and  the 
Affections  of  the  unfortunate  Cherokees.  "  To  this  distinguished 
man,"  says  the  Reverend  Doctor  Channing,  "belongs  the  rare  honor 
of  uniting  with  military  energy  and  daring  the  spirit  of  a  philanthro- 
pist. His  exploits  in  the  field,  which  placed  him  in  the  first  mnk  of 
our  soldiers,  have  been  obscured  by  the  purer  and  more  lasting  glory 
of  a  pacificator  and  a  friend  of  mankind.  In  the  whole  history  of 
the  intercourse  of  civilized,  with  barbarous  or  half  civilized  commu- 
niliei,  we  doubt  whether  a  brighter  page  can  bo  found  thnn  that  which 
records  his  agency  in  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees.     As  far  qb  the 
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wrongs  done  to  this  race  can  be  atoned  for.  Geoeral  Scott  hxi  m 
the  expiation. 

**  In  his  recent  mission  to  the  disturbed  borders  of  our  country 
has  fuccoeded  not  so  much  by  policy  ns  by  Ihe  noblencua  i 
gcnt-ro&ity  of  his  character,  by  mural  influences,  by  the  cartiesi  c 
victiun  with  which  he  has  enforced  od  all  with  whom  he  has  hai 
do,  the  obligations  of  patriotism,  justice,  humuniiy  and  reiigtuD. 
would  not  be  easy  to  lind  among  us  a  mnn  who  has  woo  a  p< 
fnmc,  itnd  I  om  happy  to  ofTer  this  tribute,  because  1  would  do  soi 
thing,  no  matter  how  little,  to  hasten  the  time  when  the  spint; 
Ciiristian  humanity  shall  he  accounted  an  essential  Hllribute,  and' 
brightest  ornament  of  a  public  man.*' 

After   these   transactions   Scott   again    repaired    to   the    Can 
border,  in  order  to  repress  the  difficulties  which  had  again  arisen 
the  subject  of  boundary.     Here  he  remnincd  until  the  question 
adjusted  by  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Lord  Ashburton  and  Da 
Webster. 

When  the  muvemculs  of  the  Mexicans  against  Genera]  Taylol 
the   Kio  Grande   rendered  war  between  our  country  nud   Me; 
inevitable.  General  Scott  submitted  a  plan  of  operations  to  govt 
menl,  having  for  its  basis  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  hoslibltes.  'I 
was  rejected  by  the  war  department.     The  general  then  requei 
permission  to  join  Taylor  with  large  reinforcements,  and  be  to 
for  an  advance  upon  the  enemy's  capita!  at  a  momiMilV  wami 
This  was  also  disapproved,  and  Scott  was  obhged  to  remain  inac 
at  Washington  untd  November,  I64ti,  when  be  received  autbo 
from  Secretary  Miircy  to  organize  a  force  independent  of  that  ui 
General  Tqylor,  and  procued  with  it  to  the  Gulf  coast.   In  obedi€ 
to  this  order,  he  reached  the  Kio  Grande  on  the  1st  of  JaDuary, 
immediately  comnkeuccd  preparations  for  the  sieee  of  Vera  C; 
On  the  9th,  tbe  troops,  numbering  eleven  thousand,  were  landed 
the  wide  beacb,  near  the  city.    **  A  more  stirring  spectacle,**  i 
an  eye-witness,  "has  probably  never  been  witnessed  in  Amei 
In  ihi:  first  line  there  were  no  less  than  seventy  hea\y  surf  Iw 
containing  nearly  four  thousand  regulars,  all  of  whom  expeclw 
meet  the  enemy  befure  ihey  reached  the  shore.    Yet  every  man  1 
anxious  to  be  first,  and  plunged  into  the  water  waist  deep.     Wl 
they  reached  tbe  shore,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  tn&lnnlly  fload 
a  rush  was  made  for  tlic  sand-hills,  tbe  troops  pressing  onward  m 
loud  shouts.     Three  long  and  loud  cheers  rose  from  their  comn 
still  on  board,  awaiting  to  he  embarked,  and  meanwhile  the  tops 
every  portion  of  the  foreign  vessels  were  crowded  with  specta 
of  the  scene. 
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On  the  22(1,  after  aummoning  llie  cily  to  surrender,  General  Scott 
opened  his  ImUeriHs,  and  llie  l>oinbardiiient  was  commenced  in  regu- 
lar form.  Its  details  present  scenes  of  the  most  thrilling  interest, 
of  individual  heroism  and  intense  suffering.  The  enemy  were  supe- 
rior iu  number  to  their  assailants,  and  both  city  and  castle  were 
bristling  with  infantry.  Yet  while  bombs  and  balls  were  falling 
round  them  thick  as  a  summer  shower,  the  Americans  labored  at 
their  trenches,  erected  ballories,  and  completed  their  investment. 
All  night,  while  the  terrible  drama  went  on,  tier}'  streams,  carrying 
winged  messeng^ers  of  death,  traversed  the  air,  shuttering  the  flinty 
rocks  like  chaff,  or  crushing  through  walls  and  houses  into  the  streets 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Houses  and  battlements  shook  with  the  explosions, 
while  the  heavy  Gulf  tossed  and  lashed,  as  though  participating  in 
the  fearful  uproar.  Sweeping  up  and  down,  between  the  fires  of 
both  armies,  the  tall  form  of  General  Scott  thrilled  each  soldier  as 
it  had  done  a  former  army,  near  the  roar  of  Niagara ;  while  here 
and  there  the  .\merican  olTicers  stood  upon  their  guns  and  watched 
the  fluniing  fires,  as  they  drove  into  the  city.  Rows  of  buildings 
were  heard  crashing  in  the  streets,  while  wailings  of  death  from 
thousands  of  voices  told  of  the  fearful  consequences.  Then  the 
stem  old  ca?tln  would  vomit  forth  its  discharges,  the  balls  plunging 
and  hissing  in  the  water,  or  rattling  like  fallen  meteors  along  the 
shores. 

Such  was  the  scene  during  the  night  of  the  22d.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  one  of  those  terrific  storms,  deitominated  northers,  set  in,  and 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  became  necessary.  The  ocean  dashed 
and  roared  along  the  shore,  so  as  to  render  any  rnmmunication  with 
the  fleet  impossible;  while  showers  of  sand  filled  the  trenches  of  the 
Americans  as  soon  as  opened,  blinding  the  laborers  and  scattering 
their  materials.  This  mibsided  during  the  night,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  bombardment  recommenced  with  increased  spirit — 
several  new  batteries  having  been  opened  in  the  moniing.  The 
heaviest  waits  crumbled  before  the  iron  bolts  that  were  hurled 
against  them,  while  scores  of  men,  women  and  little  children  were 
engulfed  under  their  ruins.  The  terrified,  shrieking  masses  flew 
from  station  to  station,  as  one  after  another  became  untenable,  until 
at  lengtli  no  place  was  secure.  Heavy  bouilts,  loaded  witli  powder 
and  small  shot,  fell  and  exploded  among  dense  groups,  crushing  and 
mangling  hundreds. 

Al  length  the  citizens  crowded  to  General  Morales,  and  demanded 
the  opening  of  a  negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  if  not  the 
castle.  This  was  refused,  and  tliuugh  clamor  and  anarchy  were  loud 
against  him,  the  general  kept  his  soldiers  to  their  posts,  and  an 
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nounced  his  resolution  to  dio,  rather  than  furrendrr.  Tlieo  despair, 
tumult,  discord  ran  wild  through  the  city.  Morales  wat  drpofrd, 
and  General  Laiidero  appointed,  in  his  pluct;.  Negotiations  forcApitu*^ 
lation  immediately  ensued,  and  on  the  29th  the  garrison  marched] 
from  both  city  and  CHstle,  laid  down  their  arm?,  and  doptirtcd  to  llic 
interior.  The  Mexican  flag  was  hauled  down,  and  as  our  own  ran 
up,  it  was  snluted  hy  the  guns  of  Sao  Juan  de  Ultoa  and  the  flert. 

The  Mexican  army  was  dismissed  on  condition  of  not  .''■_  \i 

in  the  wur,  unless  exchanged.  Tlie  ofGcers  and  sohlu 
their  side-arms  and  all  private  effects.  The  public  stores  and  mil!' 
tary  property,  with  both  city  and  castle,  were  yielded  to  the  United 
States. 

This  siege  will  ever  be  remarkable  for  ihc  great  strength  of  the 
place  .'ittacked,  the  vigor  of  the  besiegers,  and  their  coinpuratively 
int^ignificant  loss.  Two  ntficers  were  kille<l,  and  a  few  soldiers. 
The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  among  the  Mexicans  is  on- 
knowTi,  hut  was  no  doubt  very  great. 

After  refreshing  his  men  for  about  two  weeks.  General  Scotl 
advanced,  [April  8th,]  toward  the  capital.  On  the  I7lh  he  a/rived 
at  the  Sierra  GorJo,  where  Gent^Ml  Santa  Anna  had  stationed  him- 
self with  eleven  thousand  men.  The  Sierra  is  a  strong  pass,  ftituntrd 
among  lofty  rock?,  and  entirely  controlling  the  road  toword  the  inte- 
rior. The  Mexican  general  had  fortified  it  so  cir* fully  that  it  was 
considered  impregnable,  except  in  front,  Tufthrr  nloog  the  road 
was  another  hill  similarly  fortiHed,  and  defended  by  General  LiJ 
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V«g«,  with  tlirev  (houBand  men.  Besides  these  principal  works,  bat- 
teries Mfr«  pliiccil  ut  Uitltirent  points  on  the  road,  so  ns  to  sweep 
dirrclly  acroM  it.  la  front  of  ulllticsesUtions  was  the  Rio  de  ItiJ^lan, 
a  small  strfatn  bitwcrn  deep  rug^^cd  banks.  The  rond  itself  was 
broken  up  by  gorges,  bills  and  ravines,  ^)ucb  wqs  the  position  which, 
although  defeudud  by  deven  thousand  meu,  General  Scotl  was  about 
to  storm  with  eight  ihoiisand. 

lNE  of  the  most  rpmnrkable  circumstances 
of  this  battle,  was  the  srienlific  accuracy 
with  which  its  every  vicissitude  with  one 
pxcepliun  was  foretold  by  the  American 
general's  order.  (No.  1 1  I,)  which  although 
written  on  the  i7th  day  of  April,  is  an 
exact  narration  of  every  part  of  the  action 
except  Ihul  relolinK  to  General  Pillow. 

Undoubtedly  an  attempt  to  carry  Sierra 
Gordo  by  an  attack  in  front,  leading  th« 
troops  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  battt^ries^ 
would  have  been  rushness.  The  American  general,  therefore,  opened 
a  new  rnad  in  rear  of  the  hill,  and  favorable  to  an  immediate  passage 
tolhejalapa  road,  should  the  fort  be  carried.  This  labor  was  eflecled 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  I7th,  during  which  time  some  of  our  troops 
became  engaged  in  a  skirmish  n^ith  the  Mexicans  and  carried  a  small 
advance  redoubt.  During  the  night  the  troops  were  engaged  in  lifting 
the  cannon  up  the  steep  rocks  and  preparing  for  the  assault  of  the 
following  day.  For  eight  hours  they  thus  toiled,  although  previously 
worn  down  by  long  marches,  want  of  rest,  and  heavy  labor. 

At  daylight  on  the  18th,  General  Twiggs  movetl  to  the  attack  upon 
Sierra  Gordo.  The  struggle  was  fierce  but  short.  Mexico's  feeble 
sons  shrunk  convulsively  before  American  valor,  and  Sierra  Gordo 
was  won. 

Meanwhili!  General  Shields  with  his  vohinteers,  attacked  the 
redonht  in  front.  Emulating  the  example  of  their  comrades  under 
Twiws,  tho  troops  rushed  on  under  a  most  galling  fire,  without 
pausing  for  a  moment.  Their  general  fell  by  a  hall  through  the 
lungs,  but  the  fort  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
division  then  hastened  to  the  Jalapa  road  tu  inlercej't  the  flight  of 
the  enemy 

Pillow  was  unsuccessful ;  bnt  lie  kept  General  La  Vega  engaged 

until  the  full  of  Sierra  Gordo,  and  finally  assisted  in  capturing  him. 

On  the  enemy's  side  all  was  now  flight  and  confusion.     That  vast 

army  which  in  the  morning  had  appeared  utterly  impregnable,  was 

broken,  scattered,  annihilated.     Generals  ."^anta  Anna,  Canalixo,  and 
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olhera  EleU  through  a  narrow  pass  to  Puebla.  Thre«  thousand  tro 
fne  generals,  forly-three  pieces  of  brass  artillery,  and  an  imm< 
quantity  of  small  arms  and  military  stores  were  the  rewarda 
victory. 

The  total  Iom  of  the  Americans  was  about  two  hundred  aod  & 
that  of  the  Mexicans  exclusive  of  prisoners  and  deserters,  aboul 
hutulred  mure. 

Within  less  than  a  month  aficr  this  battle,  the  towns  of  Jalf 
Perolc,  aiul  Puebla.  fell  inlo  the  hands  of  the  Ararricans.  The 
reniained  at  the  hitter  place  uitttl  the  dth  of  August,  when  it  resu 
its  advance  toward  the  cttpital.  After  passing  round  lake  Ch 
by  an  unfrequented  roiid,  in  order  to  avoid  the  strong  fortreai 
£1  PcnoD,  the  troops  reached  San  Augustln,  [August  Ibth.]  a  vi 
twelve  miles  buutli  of  the  city.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
a  recunnoissiince  of  the  furtre&s  of  San  Antouio  took  place,  dui 
which  Captain  Thornton  was  killed,  but  a  heavy  ruin  renderc 
attack  upon  it  that  evening  impracticable.  The  troops  biroaa< 
OD  the  open  plain,  without  tents  or  blankets,  and  exposed 
drenching  rain. 

At  one  o'clock,  p.  M.,  on  the  19lh,  Generals  Twiggs  and  Pill 
assisted  by  Generals  P.  F.  Smith  aud  Cadwalader,  attacked  the  (o 
cation  of  Contreras,  defended  by  thousands  of  Mexicans  with  tw 
two  pieces  of  cannon.   The  assault  upon  this  place  was  cootiDuei 
six  hours,  during  which  tiiue  one  incessant  cannonade  shook 
ground  fur  miles  around.     At  the  same  time,  a  large  body  of  Me: 
cavalry  appeared  in  rear  of  the  fort,  as  though  preparing  for  a  ch 
About  this  time  General  Scott  arrlvcil,  and  perceiving  the  great  d 
of  the  enemy,  ordered  up  General  Shields  to  assist  Cadwulnder 
Colonel  Riley,  in  watching  the  lancers,  and  also  reinforced  Gt 
Smith  and  Pillow.     But  the   Mexicans  were  not  dismayed.     ( 
wide  peal  of  artillery  burst  from  their  heavy  guns,  aud  the  fort ' 
hid  from  view  by  fire  and  smoke.     Companies  diminished  fearfi 
before  their  plunging  voJiiesi  and  a  position  which  General  S& 
had  assumed  with  his  artillery  was  before  night  abandoned.     E 
effort  of  the  assailants  was  met  in    mad  career   and  foiled, 
troops  finally  paused,  night  fell  on  the  feurful  struggle,  and  still  C 
treras  was  not  gaiued.     Weary  and  disappointed,  ihey  sunk  dt 
amid  Ihe  rocks  and  gorges  of  the  battle  field.     The  commaj 
retired  to  San  Augustin.     At  intervals  during  the  whole  night* 
fell  in  torrents,  completely  drenching  the  troops,  and  preventing  tl 
from  building  fires. 

Before  daylight  on  the  20th,  the  commander,  accompanied 
General  Worth,  set  out  for  Conlreraa,  for  the  purpose  of  makiB 
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combined  attack  upon  llie  fortress.  The  roar  of  cannon,  with  rapid 
discbdrges  of  musketry  and  rifles  soon  assured  him  that  the  attack 
bad  already  begun.  Stilt  he  hastened  forward,  until  a  single  horse 
man  was  seen  spurring  across  the  rugged  plain  wilh  furious  haste. 
It  was  Colonel  Mason,  the  hearer  of  glorious  tidings.  Conlreras 
had  been  taken  by  General  Smith.  The  intrepid  Riley  had  led  the 
van  ihrongh  a  long  rugged  gorge,  marched  directly  up  to  the  fort, 
and  carried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Several  hundred  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  ttiirteen  hundred  taken  prisoners,  including 
Generals  Blanco,  Salas,  Garcia  and  Mendoza,  and  a  large  amount 
of  stores,  with  twenty-two  field  pieces  captured.  The  enemy  fled 
towards  San  Pablo  and  Churubusco,  rapidly  pursued  by  the  Ameri- 
cans;  while  at  the  same  time  General  Worth  moved  upon  San 
Antonio.  This  was  speedily  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  who  retired 
to  Churubusco. 

The  enemy  now  concentrated  their  troops  in  the  fortilicalion  of 
Churubusco,  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  short  space  of 
thirty-eight  hours.  The  cathedral  and  other  buildings  near  the  fort 
were  scaffolded  for  infantry,  and  every  roof  was  lined  with  armed 
men.  All  the  stores  and  artillery  saved  from  Contreras,  San  Tablo, 
San  Antonio,  and  San  Augustin,  together  with  a  large  quantity  from 
the  city,  were  here  collected. 

This  place  was  attacked  by  General  Worth,  with  the  flower  of  the 
American  army.  The  thick  growth  of  vegetation  covering  the  hill 
on  which  the  redoubt  was  built,  embarrassed  for  a  short  time  the 
operations  of  the  Americans,  and  exposed  them  to  considerable  loss. 
But  this  ditSculty  being  surmounted,  they  advanced  steadily  toward 
their  object  and  carried  it  in  a  very  short  time.  The  enemy  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  fled  by  thousands  toward  the  city,  while  the 
Americans  led  by  Worth,  drove  on  in  hurried  pursuit.  Many  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  in  the  flight,  and  the  whole  road  was  strewn  with 
arms  and  clothing  thrown  away  by  the  fugitives.  The  pursuit  con- 
tinutid  until  the  Mexicans  were  within  the  city. 

"After  so  many  victories,"  says  General  Scott,  "we  might,  with  but 
little  additional  loss,  have  occupied  the  capital  the  same  evening. 
Bat  Mr.  Trisl,  commissioner  &c.,  as  well  as  myself,  had  been 
admonished  by  the  best  friends  of  peace — intelligent  neutrals  and 
■ome  American  residents — against  precipitation ;  lest  by  wantonly 
driving  away  the  government  and  others  dishonored,  we  might  scatter 
the  elements  of  peace,  excite  a  spirit  of  national  desperation,  and  thus 
indefinitely  postpone  the  hope  of  accommodation.  Deeply  impressed 
wilh  this  danger,  and  remembering  our  mission — to  conquer  a  peace — 
the  army  very  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  patriotism,  to  the  great  wish  and 
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want  of  our  country,  the.  eclat  which  would  have  followed  an  cnt 
sword  in  hand  inio  a  gr<^Ht  caf'iUiI.  ^^'l]]ing'to  leave  somKhin 
this  republic  of  no  irnmedialt'  value  to  us,  on  which  to  rcsl  her  priOt 
and  to  recover  leropHf,  I  halted  our  vtctoriuns  corju  at  the  gates  of 
the  city  (at  lenst  for  a  lime),  and  have  them  now  caiitoucd  to  the 
ncighlioring  villages,  where  they  are  well  sheltered  and  supplied  with 
all  necessaries. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  being  about  lo  take  up  baltcnDg  or 
assaulting:  po&itii>ns,  to  authorize  me  lo  summon  the  city  to  surrendet 
ortosigu  ail  armistice  with  a  plodge  to  enter  at  onceiulo  negotiation 
for  a  jieace,  a  mission  came  oui  lo  propose  u  Iruce.  RHJecliug  ill 
terms,  I  despatched  my  contemplated  note  to  President  Santa  Anna 
omitting  the  Bummoiis.  The  22d,  commis^sionera  were  appoitile^ 
by  the  commanders  of  the  armios  ;  the  armisiir*-  wjis  slgiied  ihe  1 
and  ratifications  exchanged  the  2'llh." 

Tlie  first  article  of  tlie  armistice  stipulated  that  "  hontililiea  sti 
instantly  and  absolutely  ceuse,  brtv%ccn  the  armies  of  the  I'nitc 
States  of  America,  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  wilblh  thirty 
leagues  of  the  capitnl  of  the  latter  states,  to  allow  time  to  the  cud 
missioners  appointed  by  the  United  States,  and  the  cummissiuD«r 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Mexican  republic  lo  negotiate.    The  armulte 
shall  continue  as  long  as  the  coromissiuners  of  the  twu 
may  be  engaged  on  negotiations,  or  until  the  comman 
of  the  said  armies  shall  give  formal  notice  lo  the  other  of  tbecesia- 
lion  of  the  armistice  for  forty-right  hours  after  soch  notice," 

Negotiations  then  commenced  bclwecu  Mr.  Trisl  tiie  Amcrici 
plenipotentiary,  and  the  authorities  of  Mexico,  but  the  hopes  of  tli 
friends  of  peace  were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  The  Mexicat 
made  demands  which  were  considered  inadmissible.  All  eflorts 
compromise  were  iiieffbctual,  and  on  the  tilh  of  September  tl 
ultimatum  offered  by  Mr,  Trist  on  the  2d  was  rcjeclrd,  and  th^ 
negotiations  closed.  On  the  same  day  (ieneral  Scott  wrote  to  th| 
Mexican  commander,  charging  him  with  violating  the  armistice  by 
refusing  the  passage  of  supplies  from  the  capital  to  the  America 
army,  and  threatening  the  recoaimencemcnt  of  hostilities  in 
satisfaction  was  not  jpven.  Santa  Anna  replied  in  a  similar  strain, 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  reception  of  such  a  charge,  and 
accusing  the  Americans  of  intercepting  the  communicationn  with 
the  capital,  and  of  committing  outrages  ujion  peaceable  citizeni 
He  intimated  his  perfect  willingness  for  another  appeal  to  armSyWiti 
a  ueterminalion  to  use  every  effort  to  repel  invasion. 

The  armistice  being  terminated,  General  Worth  was  sent  (Seplcr 
ber  8lh}  to  attack  the  Molinos  del  Rey,  a  strongly  fortified  station  inl 
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front  of  Chapultepec.  When  our  troops  were  near  the  worlis,  the 
enemy  opened  upon  them  a  heavy  fire,  which  mowed  down  whale 
companies.  For  a  moment  the  advance  wavered  ;  but  the  reserve 
led  by  Cadwalader  sw^cpt  to  their  van,  restored  order  and  continued 
the  march.  At  this  critical  moment  four  ihou&and  lancers,  tultiiig 
advantage  of  the  temporary  confusion,  came  towering  down,  their 
long^  pennants  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  their  spears  set  for  a  charge. 
Colonel  Duncan  opt-ned  two  pieces  of  his  battery  upon  them,  followed 
immediately  after  hy  Captain  Drum ;  while  Major  Summer  with  two 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  and  Captain  Ruff's  company  of  mounted 
rifles,  passing  rapidly  down  under  fire  from  the  enemy's  works, 
charged  the  head  of  their  column.  Under  the  rapid  discharges  of 
artiilerj*  their  crowded  ranks  melted  powerless  away,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  force  was  flying  in  confusion.  Twice  they  turned 
and  rallied,  but  were  finally  scattered  before  the  superior  prowess 
of  our  arlillerists. 

HE  Americans  then  united  against  the  fortificatinn, 
which,  after  a  vigorous  struggle,  was  carried.  Seven 
pieces  of  artillery,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition, 
small  arms,  <Scc.,  with  about  six  hundred  prisoners, 
were  the  rewards  of  victory.  Bui  to  win  these, 
some  of  the  best  ofliccrs  in  Ihe  army  had  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  but  two  of  their  whole  number  escaped  having  their 
horses  killed  under  them.  So  terrible  was  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  that  while  our  cavalry  were  passing  in  front  of  the 
fort,  to  charge  the  column  of  lancers — a  space  of  time  not 
greater  than  ten  seconds — they  sustained  a  loss  of  six  oflicrrs  wound- 
ed, thirty-two  privates  killed  and  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  five 
horses.  The  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-nine.  On  the  1  Ith,  a  column  of  cavalry  sallied  from  the 
fort  on  the  San  Antonio  road,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Captain 
Magruder's  battery,  which  was  stationed  with  the  picket  within  abuut 
eight  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy.  When  within  fair  range,  the 
captain  openctl  upon  them  with  shot  and  shell,  driving  them  back  to 
the  fort  in  some  confusion.  The  enemy  then  directed  their  fire 
upon  the  battery,  but  with  no  other  effect  than  killing  one  man. 

About  sundown,  General  Twiggs,  with  the  balance  of  his  divi- 
sion, arrived  at  Piedad,  and  General  Pillow  with  his  command  moved 
to  the  south  of  Tacubaya,  and  occupied  a  position  west  of  Chnpul- 
tepec ;  Quitman's  troops  were  stationed  on  the  road  from  Tacubaya 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.     Worth  remained  in  Tacubaya. 

At  daylight  on  the  12th,  all  the  batteries  opened  upon  Chapul- 
tepec.    When   Captain  Steptoe,  of   Twiggs's  divi»ion,  commenced 
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City  of  Mexico. 

Arnerican  troops,  killing  some  nnd  wounding  many.  At  first  the  artil- 
lery was  tried  on  tht-m,  but  owing  to  their  concealed  jKtsition  it  was 
not  elftctive.  The  rifle  regiment  and  some  of  the  infantry  were  then 
sent  in  pursuit,  and  the  evil  wus  soon  arrested. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  n»saalt  was  very  severe.  Gene- 
rals Pillow  and  Shields  were  each  wounded,  together  with  other 
vtdnable  officers.  The  total  loss  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  from  the 
I9lh  of  April  until  the  lime  of  taking  the  city,  was  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  three  men,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  were  officers.  Their  achievements  equal  in  magnitude  any 
military  operations  of  American  history.  They  utterly  dispersed  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  taking  a  number  of  prisoners  equal  to 
themselves;  seized  seventy  pieces  of  artillery,  stormed  San  Antonio, 
San  Pueblo,  Contreras,  Churuhnsco,  Molino  and  Chapultepec,  and 
entered  the  capital  in  triumph. 

General  Scott  proclaimed  martial  law  in  Mexico,  but  permitted 
the  people  to  continue  their  usual  business  avocations.  All  excesses 
of  the  soldiery  were  rigidly  punished,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
catixens  and  their  soldiery  were  taught  that  they  could  not  insult  tli* 
American  character  with  impunity. 
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of  age.  He  then  entered  a  mercantile  establishment  in  the  city  of 
Troy,  and  was  advancing  rapidly  in  esteem  and  favorable  prospects, 
when  a  heavy  fire  stripped  him  of  ever)'  thing.  The  approach  of 
war  with  Great  Britain  turned  his  attention  to  the  armv,  and  in 
April,  1812,  he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  13th  Unitod  States 
infantry. 

The  young  soldier  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  display  his  military 
ardor.  At  the  battle  of  Queenstown  Heights,  he  accompanied  Colonel 
Van  Rensselaer  with  three  hundred  men  to  the  Canada  side.  These 
received  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy,  but  pushed  on,  although 
almost  every  officer  was  killed  or  wounded.  Van  Rensselaer  him- 
self being  badly  wounded,  delivered  the  command  to  Captain  Wool. 
Inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  young  leader,  the  troops  pressed 
up  the  rugged  ascent,  stormed  the  British  batteries,  and  swept  ihem 
with  the  bayonet.  A  parly  from  Fort  George  reinforcing  the  enemy 
they  again  advanced,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  their  unyielding 
foe.  Some  American  soldier,  awed  bv  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  British,  hoisted  a  white  flag  ;  but  dashing  K  to  the  ground,  Wool 
Tode  over  it,  and  continued  the  conflict.  The  British  were  a  second 
time  driven  from  the  heights  with  the  loss  of  General  Brock. 

For  his  conduct  in  this  action  Wool  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  29lh  regiment  of  infantry. 

But  he  was  soon  to  add  fresh  laurels  to  those  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  Canada.  During  the  engagements  attendant  on  the  siege 
of  Plaltsburgh,  (September,  1814,)  his  conduct  in  several  severe 
•kirmishes  gave  high  promise  of  future  abilities.  On  the  5lh,  he  was 
stationed  on  the  Beekmantowti  road  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
to  watch  a  column  of  British  four  thousand  strong.  Between  the 
two  forces  ran  the  Deep  creek,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  eVcmy 
to  cross.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  numbers,  Major  Wool 
met  his  adversary  at  every  point,  repuLted  each  attempt  at  crossing, 
and  thus  hindered  an  attack  upon  the  American  main  army,  while  it 
was  engaged  in  constructing  works  of  defence.  The  unequal  con- 
test was  maintained  over  a  space  of  five  miles  along  the  creek,  and 
no  less  than  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  fell.  "  The  conduct  of  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  ofitccrs,  and  soldiers  of  my  command," 
says  General  Macomb,  in  his  official  report,  "during  this  trying  occa- 
sion, cannot  be  represented  in  too  high  terms."  Among  those  particu- 
larly noticed  was  Major  Wool. 

After  the  war,  Wool  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  army, 
an  office  which  he  occupied  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  His 
duties  required  personal  attendance  from  lime  to  time  at  every  station 
connected  with  our  military  department.     They  embraced  operations 
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zaI  Taylor.  The  facl  thai  in  July  Wool  sent  lo  the  Rio  Grnnde  ten 
thousand  of  such  Iroops  as  fought  at  Bueiia  Vista,  while  u  division  of 
six  thousand  more  remained  with  him  at  Sail  Antonio  de  JBexar,  is 
the  highest  puloi^num  that  can  I>e  passed  upon  his  military  abilities. 
^ENERAL  wool  had  beeu  inslrucled  to  march  his 
division  through  Texas,  Coahuila  aud  New  Mexico, 
and  join  General  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande.  His 
progress  through  these  provinces  affords  an  illus- 
trious example  of  the  triumphs  of  discipline,  and 
his  ability  to  bring  military  subordination  from  a  heleroge- 
neous  mass.  All  provisions  were  paid  for,  the  peace  aud 
property  of  the  inhabitants  resjiected,  the  soldiers  reslraioed 
YJI  from  committing  any  excesses,  and  the  whole  expedition  con- 
ducted more  like  a  friendly  journey  than  the  advance  of  a 
hostile  army.  The  Mexicans  were  astonished  and  delighted  with 
this  treatment.  Accustomed  to  the  plunderings,  extortion  and  out- 
Xh^G  of  their  own  civil  struggles,  they  had  no  other  idea  of  ait  army 
but  as  a  baud  of  robbers  and  assassins ;  but  the  sight  of  six  thou- 
sand foreign  men,  moving  through  their  territory  without  disorder, 
paying  for  all  supplies,  committing  no  enormities,  and  conducted  by 
a  general  whose  word  was  unappealable  law,  was  as  new  to  them  as 
unexpected.  Reaction  of  fecliug  took  place ;  and  our  army  had 
advanced  but  a  few  hundred  miles  before  they  began  to  experience 
the  usual  effects  of  mildness  and  forbearance.  Annoyances  of  the 
outer  companies  ceased,  supphes  were  furnished  iu  large  quantities, 
and  the  sick  and  wounded  taken  into  houses,  and  kiodly  provided 
for. 

Crossing  the  boundary  between  our  country  and  Mexico,  the 
troops  arrived  on  the  enemy's  soil  October  12th,  1846.  They  then 
marched  about  four  hundred  miles  to  the  city  of  Parras,  situated 
near  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  In  their  march  they  took  peaceable 
possession  of  Presidio  del  Rio  Grande,  Nava,  San  Fernando,  Santa 
Rosa,  Monclova  and  Parras,  cities  containing  from  five  thousand  to 
fifteen  thousand  souls,  excepting  Nava.  which  numbers  two  thousand. 
The  troops  spent  some  time  at  each  of  them,  acquainting  themselves 
with  Mexican  manners  and  customs,  and  enjoying  an  apparently  cor- 
dial  iutercourse  with  the  citizens. 

The  line  of  march  extended  through  great  varieties  of  scenery, 
marked  bv  high  and  barren  mountains,  to  the  south  and  west,  covered 
with  traces  of  rich  ores.  These  were  succeeded  by  sterile  plains 
and  table  lands,  scantily  supplied  with  water;  while  in  the  interior 
were  beautiful  fertile  valleys,  embosoming  the  quiet  Mexican  cities, 
towns  and  haciendas,  surrounded  in  the  hazy  distance  by  cloud- 
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capped  mountains  covered  with  cedar.  Followmg  this  wou 
picture  of  lonply  flesolalion,  where  nothing  but  sterility  met  the 
of  the  anxious,  toil-worn  and  thirsty  soldier.  The  effect  of  the 
marches  through  these  regions,  of  the  drill  exercise  and  strict 
cipline  enforced  by  General  Wool,  was  most  salutary  upon  the  h 
of  the  army. 

After  accomplishing^  this  march  General  Wool  stritioned  himi 
at  MuDclova   and  Agua  Nueva,  whore  he  employed  his  lime  in 
fecting  the  artny  discipline,  and  in  repressing  disorders. 

Early  in  January,  all  the  regular  force  except  WashingtotiH  iirtill 
and  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  were  taken  from  General  Wool  to  r 
force  the  army  of  General  Scolt.  This  left  him  with  only 
volunteers,  and  such  recruits  as  were  soon  to  arrive. 

At  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Wool  had  a  rare  opportuntity  to 
piny  not  only  the  results  of  previous  labors,  but  his  personal  brat 
and  generalship.  To  him  the  management  of  tlie  details  of  the  b: 
was  intrusted,  and  nohly  did  he  discharge  the  duties  of  his  slat 
His  eagle  eye  pierced  through  the  designs  of  the  enemy  ai  u 
moved  to  the  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  and  with  that  proil 
Bcss  and  accuracy  which  bespeak  the  soldier,  he  arranged  his  In 
to  meet  them.  Amid  the  dark  scenes  of  the  following  day,  ^ 
the  maddening  hosts,  were  shaking  earth  and  air,  his  voice  was  h 
amid  the  rushings  of  horsemen,  the  din  of  artillery,  the  shrieks  of 
sufferer.  No  movement  of  that  intricate  field  perplexed  biro, 
repulse  disheartened  him.  Now  he  stood  by  the  batteries  and  wat< 
their  awful  sweepings,  now  he  dashed  through  the  shattered  ra 
of  Kentucky,  now  his  voice  rang  like  a  spirit's  through  the  tremli 
air,  calling  Illinois  and  Mississippi  to  the  rescue.  The  broken  n 
of  Indiana  hurried  by  him  in  wild  disorder,  without  disturbing 
confidence  of  his  piercing  glance;  and  with  like  calmness  did 
witness  the  danger  of  the  Kentuckians.  The  chlvalrtc  officers  ' 
were  his  bosom  friends,  and  who  looked  to  him  as  to  a  father,  v 
falling  thick  around  him  ;  yet  still  he  stood  between  two  armirj 
one  in  whose  grasp  hung  the  scales  of  victory. 

The  great  loss  of  officers  iu  this  celebrated  battle  forms  one  o 
most  striking  as  well  as  melancholy  characteristics.  No  less  than  si 
five  were  killed,  comprising  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  nun 
that  bore  commissions.  Of  these  none  were  more  lamented  \ 
Colonels  Hardin,  Yell,  McKee  and  Clay.  These  all  fell  during 
•evere  struggle  toward  the  close  of  the  day.  Colonel  Clay 
carried  some  distance  by  his  men  after  being  wounded ;  but  fia< 
escape  impossible,  he  begged  them  to  leave  him  to  his  fate, 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  savageenemy,  and  almost  hac 
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to  pieces  while  bravely  fighting  with  his  sword  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground . 

After  this  engngement  Wool  established  his  head-quarters  at  Agua 
Kueva,  where  ho  emploved  hiraself  in  repressing  disturbiinces  between 
the  soldiery  and  tnhabitnntft,  and  in  watching  the  guerilla  bands. 
Skirmishing  with  some  of  the  latter  took  place,  but  no  considerable 
party  was  either  defeated  or  captured.  In  the  spring  of  1847, 
extensive  preparations  were  made  for  a  descent  upon  San  Luis 
Potosi,  the  great  interior  depot  of  the  Mexicans ;  but  when  the  array 
was  about  marching,  a  second  demand  was  made  [July.]  for  troops 
to  reinforce  (jcncral  Scolt.  The  expedition  was  therefore  abandoned, 
and  the  two  heroes  of  Buena  Vista  forced  t6  resume  a  state  of 
inactivity. 

Thus  by  long  and  laborious  services,  Wool  has  won  a  reputation, 
second  to  few  in  the  army.  It  is  lamentable  however  that  the  genius 
which  has  afTorded  such  brilliant  display  of  its  abilities  should  be 
cramped  and  confined,  rendered  as  it  were  useless  to  the  country 
which  it  is  able  to  serve  so  well.  Yet  we  trust  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  these  shackles  will  be  removed,  and  Wool  again  be 
permitted  to  reap  the  rewards  of  his  patient  and  valuable  services. 
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General  Twiggy  had  a  comiaand  in  the  expedition  against  Black 
Hawk,  but  was  prevented  from  taking  the  field  by  the  cholera  of  1832 
in  the  following  year  ho  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson  to  super 
intend  the  arsenal  at  Augusta,  while  dilficulties  with  the  uullifiers 
existed.  He  was  in  the  Florida  war,  and  after  the  massacre  of 
Dade's  detachment,  accompanied  General  Gaines  as  second  in  com- 
mand  during  the  march  from  Tampa  Bay  to  Fori  King.  In  this 
march  considerable  skinnishing  took  place  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
Twiggs  was  conspicuous  for  personal  bravery.  He  was  rewarded 
by  the  appuintmcnt  of  culoiirl  of  the  2(1  regiment  of  dragoons,  and 
joined  Gencrul  Scolt  in  his  Florida  campaign. 

During  the  greater  part  of  General  Taylor's  march  from  Corpus 
Christi  to  the  Hio  Grande*  Twiggs  was  second  in  command.  By 
his  energy  and  cooln(^ss  he  performed  elHcient  service  at  the  passage 
of  the  Colorado;  and  when,  as  the  army  advanced.  Point  Isabel 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  he  was  sent  to  arrest  the  conflagratioD^ 
aod  drive  ofT  the  incendiaries.     He  rode  into  town  at  full  gallops 
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Hour  after  hour,  through  the  deepening  gloom  of  midnight,  those 
weary  men  stood  by  their  cannon,  worked  the  heavy  liatteries,  and  kept 
the  swarms  of  Mexico  at  bay.  One,  more  exhausted  than  his  com- 
paniona,  would  aink  nt  his  post,  but  only  to  rise  agnin,  shake  off  his 
languor,  and  begin  anew  the  work  of  death.  Even  after  the  Mexi- 
cans were  repulsed,  no  rpiuforcement  arrived  until  the  evening  of  the 
second  day. 

On  the  23d.  we  find  Twiggs  in  close  conflict  with  the  inner 
redoubts  of  the  city,  and  the  buildings  surroundmg  the  central  plaza. 
Here  bis  troops  were  exposed  without  shelter  to  all  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  continued  vollies  of  musketry  from  an  unseen  foe.  Yet 
undismayed,  following  such  officers  as  Twiggs,  Watson  and  Butler, 
they  swept  along  the  rocking  streets,  carrying  house  after  house, 
until  they  had  planted  themselves  before  the  principal  plaza.  Tlien 
the  struggle  grew  dreadful.  Whole  companies  melted  down  to 
shattered  skeletons  ;  while  the  stony  walls  of  Monterey  rocked  under 
the  fearful  explosions.  General  Butler  was  wounded  and  obliged  to 
retire,  and  the  second  post  of  honor  devolved  upon  Twiggs.     Uidtng 
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fally  to  their  laborious  task.  Five  hundred  men  drag  their  heavy 
CADtion  in  slow  and  painful  tread  iip  the  rugged  ascent.  There  they 
pause,  lock  their  wheels,  and  sink  exhausted  upon  the  ground.  The 
remaining  five  hundred  now  advance,  hegin  their  part,  go  some  dis- 
tance, stop,  and  fall  to  rest.  Thus  alternately  moving  and  pausing, 
they  accomplish  the  work. 

Morning  opened  with  a  sight,  thrilling  to  the  soldier*s  bosom.  Far 
stretching  over  the  plnin  the  veterans  of  Palo  Alto,  Monterey  and 
Vera  Cruz,  were  marching  and  countermarching  under  the  eye  of 
their  general.  High  on  precipitous  cliffs,  the  few  guns  of  the  weary 
detachment  were  planted,  shaded  by  the  flag  of  our  union ;  while 
higher  still  black  rows  of  cannon,  thousands  of  muskets  and  lances, 
defended  the  frowning  bulwarks  of  Sierra  Gordo. 

Soon  the  peals  of  heavy  ordnance,  the  rattling  of  musketry,  the 
wild  war  shout  ringing  and  rolling  amid  the  mountain  clilTs,  announce 
the  opening  of  the  battle.  Up  those  dizzy  heights,  Twiggs  and  his 
men  are  chmbing.  All  along  the  road,  dust  and  smoke  and  fire,  the 
blasts  of  batteries,  and  sweeping  of  shot,  are  teforo  tliem.  On  they 
move  with  boding  silence,  their  van  under  Colonel  Ilamey.  Friends, 
companions,  are  falling  round,  but  they  falter  not.  Companies  are 
annihilated,  regiments  shattered  under  that  driving  hail  :  yet  still 
they  press  on.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  approach,  while  fiercer,  and 
wilder,  and  more  terrible  grows  the  opposing  fire.  Now  amid  death 
and  uproar,  Harney  leaps  forward,  as  his  shout  rinirs  like  a  spectre 
voice  through  that  awful  uproar.    The  next  moment  one  withering 
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General  Brown  ;  and  bdoq  after  he  was  promoted  (Aaguat 
1814,)  to  the  rnnk  of  captain. 

In  the  great  balllo  of  Niagara,  Worth  wa«  again  with  G 
Scolt,  in  the  ihickrsl  of  the  fraVt  dflivering  orders,  bringing  up 
panics,  and  prrforming  all  tliL*  trying  duties  uf  his  station.  Fre<]uent! 
hf  was  between  two  firus,  and  on  seveml  occasions  narrowly  escapl 
being  killed.  The  battle  was  fought  at  night;  which  circumstam 
caused  so  much  confusion,  that  hostile  troops  occasionally  pas» 
each  other  without  knowing  it,  and  leaders  of  brigades  even  head 
for  a  short  time,  companies  of  their  antagonists.  Bro\^'n  and  Sc 
were  both  severely  wounded,  and  with  them  Worth.  The  gallan 
of  the  latter  elicited  from  his  superiors  the  most  datteriog  notic< 
and  he  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of  major.  In  thiscapacj 
he  served  unTil  the  close  of  the  war. 

Major  Woiih  was  inlrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  milita 
inHlruclion  in  West  Point  Academy,  a  duly  which  he  discharged  in 
manner  highly  creditable  to  bia  promptness,  efficiency,  and  milita 
knowledfite.  Me  was  breveted  Ueulenaul-culonel,  July  25th,  182 
appointed  major  of  ordnance  in  1632,  and  colonel  of  the  Slh  infant 
on  the  7th  of  July,  18.18. 

In  May,  IS  II,  Worth  was  intrusted  with  (he  command  of  t 
Florida  war.  In  th:U  territory  he  was  doomed  to  contend  with  I: 
same  morlifying  difficulties  that  had  hiillled  all  former  commande. 
More  than  one  thousand  troops  were  disabled  by  sickness.  Tl 
Indians  however  had   become  discouraged  by  ihe  battle  of  Oh 
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chobpe,  and  in  August,  Wild  Cnt  and  Coacocbee  suirendered  with 
Iheir  parties.  Other  surrenders  look  place,  until  Worth  announced 
to  the  department  that  the  Florida  war  was  ended.  In  tbia,  how- 
ever, he  was  mistaken  ;  and  having  left  iHr  territory,  he  wa«  ordered 
back,  in  consequence  o/ the  recommi-ncemcnt  of  hostilities. 

On  tbp  10th  of  April,  Colonel  Worth  found  the  Indians  in  force 
in  the  hi^  hammock  of  Palaklaklaha  near  llit;  Okeehiimphec  swamp. 
lie  allacked  them,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict,  cleared  the  swamj)  and 
gained  a  complete  victory.  The  pursuit  continued  till  dark  and  was 
reitowed  on  the  fuHowing  day,  the  troops  marching  each  day  more 
than  twenty  miles. 

This  action  was  the  last  iinporlaot  incident  of  the  Florida  war. 
Worth  was  rewarded  by  the  brovet  of  brigadier-general.  In  May, 
1842,  he  received  the  surrender  of  Uallush  Tuatenuggee  with  eight 
of  his  band,  and  in  the  following  August  announced  in  general  orders 
that  the  Florida  war  was  ended 

N  the  march  of  General  Taylor  toward  ihc  Rio 
Grande,  Worth  was  second  in  command,  and 
jdanted  the  nalionel  flag  on  the  banks  of  that  river 
with  his  own  hand.  While  preparations  were 
making  for  llie  erection  of  a  fort,  Colonel  Twiggs 
arrived,  and  claimed  command  next  to  Taylor,  in 
consequence  of  his  commission  as  colonel  being 
dated  previous  to  Worth's.  The  latter  officer 
refused  to  yield,  alleging  that  his  having  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
general  gave  him  the  priority.  This  involved  the  old  question  of 
brevet  nmk,  a  source  of  much  dissension  both  in  this  country  and 
England.  The  matter  was  referred  to  General  Taylor,  who  decided 
in  favor  of  Twiggs.  Worth  then  threw  up  his  commission,  retired 
to  Washington,  and  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  adjutant-general. 
This  was  done  under  the  belief  that  hostilities  would  not  take  place  ; 
and  on  receiving  intelligence  of  Taylor's  danger.  Worth  immediately 
requc!«led  permission  to  proceed  again  to  the  Rio  Grande.  I'his  was 
granted,  and  he  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  capture  of  Mata- 
moras. 

At  Monterey,  General  Worth  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  division,  to  act  against  the  forts  west  of  the  city.  The  movement 
was  separale  and  independent  of  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
marched  from  camp  on  the  20th,  and  bivouacked  near  the  principal 
Mexican  fortress  called  the  Bishop's  Palace.  Next  morning,  after  a 
toilsome  march,  the  troops  arrived  near  a  hill  commanded  bv  large 
bodies  of  Mexicans.  Here  a  raking  fire  was  opened  upon  them, 
which  increased  as  ihey  advaoccd  ;  but  they  rushed  on,  sweeping  the 
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Mexicans  before  Ihem,  until  a  large  body  of  cavalry-  appeared  in 
sight.  A  fierce  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Captain  McCulIoch's  raa- 
gers  attacked  the  enemy  hand  to  hand,  and  after  a  desperate  conflict 
drove  them  from  the  height. 

Two  companies  of  artillery  and  four  of  the  Texas  ranger?  undor 
Captain  C.  F.  Smith,  were  sent  to  storm  the  second  height.  In  (bii 
perilous  andertalcmg  they  were  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy,  while  advancing  over  a  space  of  five  hundred  jards.  They 
moved  with  alacrity,  and  were  soon  hidden  from  the  remainder  of 
the  army  by  a  ridg^e  of  rocks.  The  7!h  infantry  under  Captaini 
Miles  was  then  sent  to  their  assistance,  and  by  taking  a  difTcrent^ 
route,  arrived  first  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  Both  detachments  were 
soon  advancing  up  the  hill,  driving  the  Mexicans  before  tbem.  In  the 
harry  of  pursuit,  the  Americans  entered  the  fort  at  the  summit, 
together  with  the  enemy ;  and  soon  the  Americau  fiag  was  flying, 
and  each  gun  employed  against  the  Bishop's  ralace.  The  victory, 
although  destructive  to  the  enemy,  was  attended  with  very  little  loss 
on  the  part  of  their  assiiiliinta. 

The  attack  upon  I  he  palace  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Childs.  He 
left  camp  at  three  o'clock  a.m.,  of  the  22d,  and  with  three  companies 
marched  over  a  road  of  the  most  hnraE!>ing  kind,  until  be  arrived 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  a  Mexican  breastwork  of  sand-bap. 
Colonel  Staniford  and  Major  Scolt  then  arrived  with  b  howitzer,  aod 
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the  assault  commenced.  For  a  while  the  discharges  of  avery  specieR 
of  fire-arms  was  deafenings;  but  the  grim  walla  of  the  castle  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  Americans. 

URING  the  attack,  a  large  body  of  cavalry  and 

infantry  advanced  without  the  Palwce  to  attack 

the   rangers.     This  was  the  si^nl    for  renewed 

'  jj^;       eirorls.   The  Mexicans  were  charged,  broken,  and 

driven  into  the  works.     So  close  was  ihe  pursiiil 

that  several  rangers  entered  the  gates  with  thfir 

antagonists.     They  were  speedily  seconded  by  the  remainder  of  the 

detachment,  and  lifter  a  slight  resistance*  the  Bishop's  Pulaco  was 

taken,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners. 

During  these  important  operations  General  Worth  behaved  wit'i 
all  the  jndgTTient  and  intrepidity  of  a  veteran.  Whenever  duty  calle  I 
he  was  in  the  thickest  danger,  and  each  soldier  looked  to  him  with 
implicit  confidence  in  his  ability. 

*'  On  the  23(1,  General  Worth  entered  Monterey  with  his  whole 
division,  and  was  soon  involved  in  the  stirring  events  attending  its 
assault.  As  he  rode  from  post  to  post  amid  tlie  shots  that  were 
flying  thick  and  fast  around  him,  his  fine  form  seemed  to  grow  with 
the  danger,  and  the  sadness  of  a  previous  day  was  entirely  absorl>ed 
in  the  excitement  of  action,  and  flush  of  victory.  Here  he  remained 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  until  news  reached  him  that  terms  of 
capitulation  were  about  to  be  oflered,  when  he  ceased  all  further 
operations.*'" 

Worth  formed  part  of  the  commission  to  negotiate  terms  of  capitu- 
lation for  the  city  ;  and  some  lime  after  its  capitulation  he  was  sent 
to  Saltillo  with  twelve  hundred  men  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery. 
In  December  he  apprised  General  Taylor  of  the  expected  attack  of 
Santa  .\nna  upon  that  position,  and  received  large  reinforcements  ; 
but  in  January  1847,  he  was  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  assist  in  General 
Scoti*s  operations  against  that  city.  His  troops  were  the  first  to 
organize  after  the  landing  near  the  castle  ;  and  none  were  more  con- 
stantly and  eflliciently  in  service  during  the  siege.  He  was  president 
of  the  American  commissioners  during  the  negotiations  for  surrender, 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  by  General  Scott  military  governor  of 
the  city. 

At  Sierra  Gordo,  Worth's  brigade  occupied  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
position  on  the  main  road  to  the  capital,  and  assisted  in  cutting  off 
retreat  and  capturing  the  fugitives.  When  all  the  Mexican  works 
were  carried,  he  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and  on  the  li2d  captured  the 
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Immediately  ihereafter,  our  troops  in  the  vicinity  pushed  on  to  iho 
point  where  portions  of  Gatinnd's  untl  Clarke's  brigadi's  were  yet 
engaged  in  hand-to-hand  conflicts  wiih  the  uiusse»  of  infantry  on 
the  left  and  rear  of  the  captured  field  work  first  referred  to;  but. 
under  the  triple  influence  of  our  musketry,  the  capture  of  the  tete 
de  pom,  and  the  silencing  of  ihe  fire  in  the  town,  (directed  upon 
otber'divisions  of  our  army,)  the  main  hody  of  the  enemy  was  soon 
dUcovered  lobe  in  full  and  confused  retreat.  Pressing  along  the 
ktghway  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  the  division  waa  soon  intersected 
by  the  brigade  of  General  Shields  approaching  from  the  left,  with 
the  remainder  of  his  brave  command,  consisting  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina ftud  New  York  rejpnients,  and  also  by  the  arrival  of  Jjioutenant 
Colonel  Graham,  with  the  small  remains  of  his  battalion  of  the  1  llh 
regiment  of  infantry ;  \hpie  were  a  portion  of  the  main  army  assault- 
ing, in  the  opposite  direction  of  iho  town,  the  rii^ht  and  reserve  of 
the  enemy,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  generaUin-chief. 
The  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  by  the  first  division  acting  in  concert  and 
cordial  co-operation  with  these  forces,  was  continued  to  within  one 
mile  and  a  hulf  of  the  gate  of  Mexico,  (La  Ciiudelnrla.)  At  this 
point,  ignorant  first  of  the  magnitude  of  the  defences  al  the  garita, 
and  secondly  of  the  ulterior  views  of  the  general-in-chicf,  I  ordered 
a  halt  of  the  united  forces,  after  consulting  with  Major-General  Pil- 
low and  Brigadier- General  Shields.  Colonel  Harney  coming  up  at 
this  instant  with  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  was  permitted  to  make 
a  dash  at  the  rear  of  the  enemy^s  retiring  forces.  In  the  eager  pur- 
suit, the  head  of  the  column  pressing  on  too  closely,  and  disregard- 
ing or  not  hearing  the  commandcr^a  recall,  came  under  fire  of  the 
battery,  and  suffered  severely.  The  ground  on  which  the  troops 
operated,  off  the  high  road,  is  remarkably  iniersected  ;  loose  soil, 
growing  grain,  and  at  brief  intervals  deep  ditches,  for  the  purpose 
of  drainage  and  irrigation. 

When  I  recur  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  fact  that  the 
division,  (two  thousand  six  hundred  strong  of  all  arras,)  was  engaged 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours  in  u  hand-to<hand  conflict  with 
from  seven  thousand  to  nine  thousand  of  the  enemy,  having  the 
advantage  of  position,  and  occupying  regular  works — which  our  engi- 
Dcers  will  say  were  most  skilfully  constructed — the  mind  is  filled  with 
wonder,  and  the  heart  with  gratitude  to  the  brsive  olficers  and  soldiers 
whose  steady  and  indomitable  valor  has,  under  such  circuaisfances, 
aided  in  achieving  results  so  honorable  to  our  country — results  not 
accomplished,  however,  without  the  sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives. 
The  little  professional  skill  the  commander  may  have  possessed,  was 
intensely  exerted  to  spare  tlie  men  ;  and  yet,  with  the  utmost  care, 
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by  the  galling  fire  of  musketry  and  canister  that  wan  showered  upon 
them,  on  they  rushed,  driving  infantry  and  artillery-men  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  enemy's  field  battery  was  taken,  and  bis  own 
gons  were  trailed  upon  his  retreating  masses  ;  before,  however,  they 
could  hf?  disrharged,  perceiving  that  he  had  been  dispossessed  of 
this  strong  position  by  comparatively  a  handful  of  men,  he  made  a 
deeperate  effort  to  regain  it. 

Accordingly  his  retiring  forces  rallied  and  formed  with  this  object. 
Aided  by  the  infantry,  which  covered  the  house-tops  {within  reach 
of  which  the  battery  had  been  moved  during  the  night),  the  enemy's 
whole  line  opened  upon  the  assaulting  party  a  terrific  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, which  struck  down  eleven  out  of  the  fourteen  officers  that 
composed  the  command,  and  non-commiflsioned  officers  and  men  in 
proportion;  including,  amongst  the  officers.  Brevet  Major  Wright, 
the  commander;  Captain  Mason  and  Lieutenant  Foster,  engineers, 
all  severely  wounded.  This  severe  shock  staggered,  for  the  moment, 
that  gallant  band.  The  light  battalion,  held  to  cover  Huger's  bat- 
tery, under  Captain  E.  Kirby  Smith,  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith 
being  sick,)  and  the  right  wing  of  Cadwalader's  brigade,  were 
promptly  ordered  forward  to  support,  which  order  was  executed  in 
thfl  most  gallant  style  ;  the  enemy  was  again  routed,  and  this  point 
of  his  lino  carried,  and  fully  possessed  by  our  troops.  In  the  mean- 
time. Garland's  (isl)  brigade,  ably  sustained  by  Captain  Drum's 
artillery,  assaulted  the  enemy's  left,  and,  after  an  obstinate  and  very 
severe  contest,  drove  him  from  this  apparently  impregnable  position, 
immediately  under  the  guns  of  the  castle  of  Chapultepec.  Drum's 
section,  and  the  battering  guns  under  Captain  Huger,  advanced  to 
the  enemy's  position,  and  the  captured  guna  of  the  enemy  were  now 
opened  on  his  retreating  forces,  on  which  they  continued  to  fire  until 
beyond  their  reach. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress  of  accomplishment  by  our  centre 
and  right,  our  troops  on  the  left  were  not  idle.  Duncan's  battery 
opened  on  the  risjht  of  the  enemy's  line,  up  to  this  time  engaged  ; 
and  the  second  brigade,  under  Colonel  Mcintosh,  was  now  ordered 
to  assault  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  direction  of 
this  brigade  soon  caused  it  to  mask  Duncan's  battery — the  fire  of 
which,  for  the  moment,  was  discontinued  ;  and  the  brigade  moved 
steadily  on  to  the  assault  of  Casa  Mata,  which,  instead  of  an  ordinary 
field  intrenchment,  as  was  supposed,  proved  to  be  a  strong  stone 
citadel,  surrounded  with  baslioned  intrenchments  and  impassable 
ditches — an  old  Spanish  work,  recently  repaired  and  enlarged.  When 
within  easy  musket  range,  the  enemy  opened  a  most  deadly  fire 
upon  our  advancing  troops,  which  was  kept  up  without  intermission, 
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to  person.  His  total  loss,  killed^  (incluJing  tho  2d  and  3(1  in  com- 
mand^ Generals  Valiiarez  and  Leon,)  wounded  and  prisoners,  aniounts 
to  three  thousand,  exclusive  of  some  two  thousand,  who  deserted 
a/ter  the  rout. 

My  comtnand,  reinforced  as  before  stated,  only  reached  three 
thousand  one  hundred  men,  of  all  arms.  The  contest  continued  two 
hours ;  and  its  severity  is  painfully  attested  by  our  heavy  loss  of 
officers,  non-cotnniissioncd  olticcrs  and  privates,  including  in  the  two 
first  classes  some  of  the  briglhest  ornaments  of  the  service/* 

UKIN(i  the  operations  preparatory  to  the  storm- 
ing of  Chapuhepec,  Worth  was  incessantly  in 
action.  While  the  attack  was  raging  at  that 
place,  one  brigade  of  his  division  was  sent  to 
reinforce  General  Pillow,  and  soon  after,  with 
his  remaining  force,  he  received  orders  to  assist 
_  in  the  pursuit.     We  annex  his  admirable  de* 

•cnption  of  the  advance  to  the  capital : — 

*' After  advancing  some  four  hundred  ynrds,  we  came  to  a  battery 
which  had  been  assailed  by  a  portion  of  Mngruder*s  Held  guns — 
particularly  the  section  under  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Jackson,  who, 
although  he  had  lost  most  of  his  horses,  and  many  of  his  men,  con- 
tinued chivalrously  at  his  post,  combating  with  noble  courage.  A 
portion  of  Garland's  brigade,  which  had  been  previously  deployed 
in  the  field  to  the  left,  now  came  up  with,  and  defeated  the  enemy*B 
right  ;  the  enemy's  left  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  Tacuhaya 
aqueduct,  on  which  Quitman^s  division  was  battling  and  advancing. 
Pursuing  the  San  C'osme  road,  we  discovered  an  arched  passage 
through  the  aqueduct,  and  a  cross  route  ^practicable  for  artillery,  for 
a  coniiiderable  distance  over  the  meadows,  in  the  direction  of  the 
battery,  and  left  of  the  enemy's  line,  which  was  galling,  and  endea- 
voring to  check  Quitman's  advance.  Lieutenanl-Culunel  Duncan, 
with  a  section  of  his  battery,  covered  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smithes 
battalion,  was  turned  off  upon  this  route,  and  advancing  to  within 
four  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  lines,  (which  was  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  would  permit,)  opened  an  effective  fire — first 
Mpon  the  battery,  and  then  upon  the  retreating  troops,  great  num- 
bers of  whom  were  cut  down.  Having  thus  aided  the  advance,  and 
cleared  the  front  (being  favorably  situated)  of  my  gallant  friend 
Quitman,  as  far  as  it  was  in  ray  power,  this  portion  of  my  command 
was  withdrawn.  The  2d  brigade  now  coming  up,  the  advance  upoa 
the  main  road  was  continued.  Wc  soon  came  up  with  and  carried 
a  second  battery,  and  afterwards  a  third,  both  of  thorn  strong  worlu, 
and  enfilading  the  road.     This  brought  ua  to  the  Caropo  Santo,  or 
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English  biir>ing-ground,  near  which  the  road  and  aqTieducttiead \ti 
the  righl.  At  this  point  the  general-in-chicf  came  up,  with  biilliff, 
and  inetructed  me  to  press  on,  carry  the  garita  San  Cosme,  and,  K 
possible,  penetrate  to  the  Alameda.  Shortly  after,  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Cadwalader  reported  to  me,  by  the  order  of  ihe  general-in-chief, 
and  later,  between  eight  and  nine  p.  «.,  Colonel  Riley,  with  the  2d 
brigade,  2d  division.  The  former  was  left  in  position  at  the  Campo 
Santo,  to  hold  ibat  point,  and  looli  to  the  left  and  rear.  The  latter, 
coming  up  after  the  firing  bad  ceased,  was  halted  in  rear  of  the  Ut 
division,  and  entered  the  city  with  it  on  the  morning  of  the  I4tb. 

Here  wp  came  in  front  of  another  battery,  beyond  which,  distant 
some  two  hundred  and  6fty  yards,  and  sustaining  it,  was  ibc  last 
defence,  or  the  garita  of  San  Coame.  The  approach  to  tb«e  two 
defences  was  in  a  right  line,  and  the  whole  space  was  literally  swept 
by  grape,  canister  and  shells,  from  a  heavy  gun  and  howitzer,  added  to 
which  severe  fires  of  musketry  were  delivered  from  the  tops  of  the 
adjacent  houses  and  churches.  It  hence  became  necrssiry  lo  rarj 
our  mode  of  operations.  Garland's  brigade  was  thrown  to  the  righl, 
within  and  masked  by  the  aqueduct,  and  instructed  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  the  buildings  in  his  front,  and  endeavor  to  reach  and  tura 
the  left  of  the  garita,  taking  advantage  of  sucb  cover  as  might  oflVr, 
lo  enable  him  to  effect  these  objects.  Clark's  brigade  was  at  the 
same  time  ordered  to  take  the  buildings  on  the  left  of  the  road,  zni 
by  the  use  of  bars  and  picks,  burrow  through  from  house  To  house, 
and  in  like  manner,  carry  the  right  of  the  garita.  While  these 
orders  were  being  executed,  a  mountain  bowitier  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  commanding  building  on  the  left,  and  another  on  the  charcb 
San  Cosme  on  the  right,  both  of  which  opened  with  admirable  eflect. 
The  work  of  the  troops  was  tedious,  and  necessarily  slow,  lint  was 
greatly  favored  by  the  fire  of  the  howitzers.  Finally,  at  fi  o'clock, 
both  columns  had  reached  their  positions,  and  it  then  became  neces- 
sary, at  all  hazards,  to  advance  a  piece  of  artillery  to  the  evacuated 
battery  of  the  enemy,  intermediate  between  us  and  the  garita. 
Lieutenant  Hunt  was  ordered  to  execute  this  duty,  which  he  did  in 
the  highest  possible  style  of  gallantry;  equally  sustained  by  hii 
veteran  troops,  with  tlio  loss  of  one  killed  and  four  wounded,  out 
of  nine  men,  although  the  piece  moved  at  full  speed  over  a  dis- 
tance of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  ;  reaching  the  breastwork, 
he  came  muzzlf  to  muzzle  with  the  enemy.  It  has  never  been  my 
fortune  to  witness  a  more  brilliant  exhibition  of  courage  and  condock. 
The  moment  had  now  arrived  for  the  final  and  combined  attack  upon 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  enemy  in  my  quarter;  it  was  mndc  byoor 
men  springing,  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  tops  of  the  houses  into  which 
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tbej  had  patiently  and  quietly  made  their  way  with  the  bar  and  pick, 
and  to  the  utter  surprise  and  conBteruation  of  the  eneoiy,  opening  upon 
him,  Within  easy  range,  a  dc«lructivc  fire  of  musketry.  A  single 
discharge,  in  which  many  of  his  gunners  were  killed  at  their  pieces. 
was  sufficient  to  drive  him  in  confusion  rrora  the  breastwork ;  when 
B  prolonged  shout  from  our  brave  fellows  announced  that  we  were 
in  pOKS(.':>sion  of  the  garita  of  San  Cosmeiand  already  in  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

T  this  point  we  again  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  ihe  presidnnl  general-in-chief,  took 
one  of  his  aid-de-campa,  Captain  Jose 
Ma  Castanary,  and  several  superior 
officers,  with  many  other  equally  unim- 
portant prisoners ;  and  one  of  my  moift 
gallant  and  leading  subalterns  had  the 
gratification  of  eating  his  excellency's 
well-prepared  supper. 
The  remainder  of  the  division  was  now 
marched  within  the  city  gate,  and  Captain  Iluger,  of  the  ordnance, 
who  had  been  directed  by  the  general-in-chief  to  report  to  me,  with 
heavy  guns,  some  time  before,  was  desired  to  advance  a  twenty-four 
pounder  aud  a  ten-inch  mortar,  place  them  in  position  at  the  garila, 
obtain  the  direction,  and  open  a  few  shot  and  shell  upon  the  grand 
plaza  and  palace,  assumed  to  he  about  sixteen  hundred  yards  distant. 
This  battery  opened  at  nine  oVtock,  three  shots  being  fired  from  the 
gun  aud  five  from  the  mortar.  They  told  with  admirable  effect,  as  at 
one  o'clock  at  night  a  commission  from  the  municipality  came  to  my 
advanced  post  with  a  flag,  announcing  that  immediately  after  thfl 
heavy  guns  opened,  the  government  and  army  commenced  evacuating 
the  city,  and  that  the  commission  was  deputed  tg  confer  with  the 
general-in-chief,  to  whose  hcad-<)uarters  it  was  passed  under  assistant 
Adjutant-General  Mackall.  At  five  x.  m.  on  the  Hlh,  my  troops  and 
heavy  guns  advanced  into  the  city,  and  occupied  the  Alameda,  to  the 
point  where  it  fronts  the  palace,  and  there  halted  at  six  o'clock,  the 
general-in-chief  having  instructed  me  to  take  a  position  and  await 
his  further  orders.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  straggling,  assassin-like  6re 
commenced  from  the  house-tops,  which  continued  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  through  the  day,  causing  ns  some  loss.  The  first  shot, 
fired  at  a  group  of  officers  at  the  head  of  my  column,  struck  down 
Colonel  Garland,  badly  wounded ;  and  later  in  the  day,  Lieutenant 
Sydney  Smith  was  shot  down,  mortally  wounded — since  dead. 

The  free  use  of  heavy  battering  guns  upon  every  building  from 
which  6re  proceeded,  together  with  musketry  from  some  of  our  men 
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Maury  county.   Gideon  died  February  SGlb,  1830,  leaving  Uis  ml 
wilb  six  children,  among  whom  was  the  subject  of  our  prrsrnt  »kct< 

Gideon  J.  Pillow  was  bom  m  Willi;'  '"■  nutaswe,  Ji 

lOtb,  1S06.     After  graduating  at  Tbt-  .hity  [Ocl 

1827,]  he  studied  law,  and  in  1 830  w&s  Adoiittcd  to  tb«  box. 
practice  soon   became  ■  *   -rative. 

March  lb31,  he  marriptl  irtin,  of 

whom  he  bos  seven  children.     In  1844  he  was  appointed  d- 
the  Democratic  National  convention,  v'     '        '  nl  Ballii. 
some  yrari  he  ban  devoted  biuiseU  .  iiv  to  ogi 

which  be  introduced  several  improvemeiitft.     His  form  u  fite  xadci 
eael  of  Columbia. 

Pillow  was  appointed  inspcctor-genrral  of  the  8t«1e  militfit, 
General  Carroll;  and  on  the  organization  of  the  for 
act  against  central  Mexico,  he  vtas  nuiAL-d  by  Pr«siideal  <  vi*.,  u'^ij-'j 
general. 

In  the  hardships  attending  thcsie^euf  ^' 
had  the  first  opportunity  of  (lispla)iug  bi^  ....>..^. .  ....vi...-.     ^'  ."ts 

improved  in  a  mauner  creditable  to   himself  and  hi*i  bn^ade.     Hts 
men  were  continually  on  duty,  encounter  ^  of  the 

trying  nature,  but  animated  by  the  exhort.; ^^anaple  oft! 

leader.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Pillow  was  appointed  one  of 
the  cummisflioners  to  ncgotiat*;  a  surrender. 

The  day  previous  to  the  attack  upon  Sierra  Gordo,  GcDcral  PHlnw*! 
duties  were  defined  in  general  orders  as  follows : — 

"  Brigadier-General  Pillow's  brigade  will  march  at  six  b' 
lo-morrow  morning,  along  the  road  he  has  carefully  reconaoilerci 
stand  ready  as  soon  as  he  bears  the  report  of  arms  on  oar  ri^hV 
sooner,  if  circumstances  should   favor  him — to  pierce  lb-: 
hue  of  batteries  at  such  point — the  nearer  the  nver  the  I-" 
he  may  select.     Once  in  the  rear  of  that  Ime,  he  will  ton)  to 
rigiil  or  left,  or  both,  and  attack  the  Kitteries  i 
doned,  he  will  puriiue  the  enemy  with  vigor  ui<: 

The  positions  thus  marked  out  were  situated  near  the  river, 
garrisoned  by  nearly  three  thousand  men  under  General  La  \i 
Pillow's    brigade   charged    vigorously,   beaded    by   the   Teiun 
troops ;  but  so  determined  was  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicam 
it  was  obliged  to  retire ;   a  second  attempt  was  a«! :  '    ' 
results  :  while  reorgnniiing,  the  fate  of  the  enemy's  mii 
Sant*  Aada  became  known,  and  La  Vega  surrendered.     Tbc  foUow- 
""*  pw^graph  from  General  Scott's  report  exculpates  Pillow  hom  any 

'•  General  Pillow  and  ht»  brigade  twice  assaulted  with  great  daring 


the  encroy*sline  of  ballftries  on  our  \vit;  and  ihough  without  sacce«8, 
they  contributed  much  to  distract  and  dismay  their  immediate  oppo- 
uents." 

At  Contreras.  PiI!ow*s  division,  comprising  tbf  brigades  of  Smith, 
Pierce,  and  Cadwalatler,  was  the  priacipal  one  engaged.  The  attack 
commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  August  19th,  and  was  continued 
until  night  with  a  violence,  rarely  equalled  in  Mfxican  battles.  The 
enemy  had  Iwcniy-lwo  pieces  of  excellcut  caanon,  all  of  which  were 
well  served.  They  numbered  about  seven  thousand,  and  were 
entrenched  behind  walls,  which  apparently  defied  all  assault.  The 
Americans  suffered  great  \oss,  and  at  the  approach  of  night  heavy 
rains  obliged  them  to  desist.  They  lay  on  the  field  all  night,  with- 
out teuls  or  hlankels,  with  the  water  pouring  in  streams  around 
Ihem.  Before  daylight  next  morning  lliey  were  again  led  to  the 
assault,  and  after  a  short  but  fierce  struggle,  stormed  the  works  and 
entered  them  sword  in  hand. 

In  this  affair  the  Americans  numbered  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  Beside  being  engaged  with  the  garrison,  they  were 
perpetually  in  danger  from  about  twelve  tb(»u8and  infantry  and 
cavalry,  who  hovered  in  sight  during  the  whole  ussault.  Seven 
hundred  Mexicans  were  killed,  eight  hundred  and  tfiirleon  captured, 
including  four  generals  and  eighty-four  other  ofTicers.  Many  colors 
and  standards,  all  the  cannon  and  immense  slort-s  of  ammunition  Ac, 
were  also  taken.     During  both  days.  General  Pillow  set  an  example 
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pieces.  With  Brigadier-General  Pierce's  brigade,  Magrudcr's  battery, 
and  iMajor  Sumner's  fine  command  of  dragoons,  (that  officer  having 
now  reported  to  me  for  duty,)  I  made  every  arrangement  for  their 
reception.  Having  thus  cxociilcd  the  orders  of  the  general-in-cliief, 
•to  take  possession  of  the  mills,  to  hold  them,  and  from  this  position 
defend  the  halteriea  intended  to  be  opened,  preparatory  to  the  assault 
upon  Chapultepec,  and  not  to  provoke  a  general  engagement  with  the 
enemy,'  I  did  not,  under  ray  orders,  feel  myself  at  libery  to  become 
the  assailant,  and  the  enemy  regarding  'prudence  as  the  better  part 
of  valor,' did  not  think  proper  1o  assail  me.         •         •         •         • 

General  Pillow  thus  describes  the  capture  of  Chapultepec  :  "  AU 
being  now  ready  and  eager  for  the  conflict,  I  ordered  the  batterieiof 
my  division  silenced,  and  the  command  to  advance^thc  gencral-in- 
chief  having  silenced  the  heavy  batteries. 

"Having  completed  the  dispositions  for  the  assault,  while  a 
heavy  cannonade  was  going  on,  Brigadier-General  Cadwalader  was 
directed  to  see  to  the  proper  execution  of  my  orders. 

•'  The  voltigcurs,  having  driven  the  enemy  from  the  wood,  rapidly 
pursued  him  until  he  retreated  into  the  interior  fortification.  Close 
in  their  rear  followed  the  9th  and  1 5lh  regiments,  with  equal  impetu- 
osity, until  these  three  regiments  occupied  the  exterior  works  around 
the  summit  of  Chapultepec. 

'*  Captam  McKenzie's  command  had  not  yet  come  up.  The  5th, 
6th,  and  8th  regiments  of  infantry  of  General  Worth's  division, 
ordered  forward  as  a  reserve,  advanced  to  their  positions  and  formed. 
As  soon  as  Captain  McKenzie's  command  was  in  position  with  the 
ladders,  the  work  was  almost  instantly  carried,  and  the  Mexican  flag 
torn  from  the  castle  by  the  gallant  Major  Seymour  of  the  9th  regi- 
ment, and  the  American  run  up  in  its  place." 

General  Pillow's  total  loss  in  these  conflicts,  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  men.  The  division  captured  nearly  eight  hundred  prison- 
ers. Next  day  it  entered  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  into  the 
city  of  Mexico. 

General  Pillow  is  in  size  rather  below  the  medium  height.  He  is 
remarkable  for  vigor  and  activity  of  body,  and  possesses  considerable 
physical  strength.  His  person  is  elegant,  and  he  possesses  an  urbanity 
of  disposition  that  renders  him  a  favorite  in  whatever  sphere  he 
moves.  He  is  said  to  be  a  devoted  Christian,  having  the  biblo  for 
hiB  constant  companion  even  in  the  camp. 


BDTL£R     WOUNDED     AT     MONTEBEY. 


render  of  Detroit  aroused  the  patriotism  of  every  American,  espe- 
cially of  the  sons  of  Kentucky.  Among  those  who  enlisted  was 
young  Butler;  he  entered  as  a  private  in  Captain  Hart's  company 
of  infantry;  but  before  the  army  marched,  was  elected  a  corporal. 
Soon  after  he  was  made  an  ensign  iu  the  17lh  infantry.  This  wing 
of  the  army,  under  General  Winchester,  advanced  on  the  river  Rai- 
sin, which  they  reachf^d  after  a  toilsome  march  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
No  historian  has  as  yet  done  justice  to  the  privations  endured  by 
these  brave  Kentuckians.  Butler  was  present  at  both  the  actions 
on  the  Raisin,  and  on  each  occasion  displayed  great  intrepidity.  In 
the  first  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  I8th  of  January,  1814,  the 
Americana  were  victorious.  In  the  second  and  more  memorable  one, 
which  occurred  four  days  later,  they  were  defealed.  In  this  latter 
conflict  Butler  received  a  dangerous  wound. 

Butler  was  one  of  the  few  wounded  who  escaped  the  massacre, 
by  which  Proctor  violateri  his  word,  and  earned  for  himself  an  im- 
mortality of  shame.  The  young  officer  was  marched  through  Canada 
to  Fort  Niagara,  suffering  with  pain,  hunger,  fatigue  and  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  His  natural  buoyancy  of  spirit  did  not,  how- 
ever, give  way,  even  under  these  discouraging  circumstances;  and 
he  whiled  away  his  leisure  by  cultivating  poetry,  for  which  he  had 
some  talent.  In  1814  he  was  exchanged,  and  joined  General  Jack- 
eon  in  the  south,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  arrived  at  head- 
quarters just  in  time  to  join  in  the  attack  on  Pensacola,  being  the 
only  officer,  at  the  head  of  the  new  Tennessee  levies,  who  was  thus 
prompt,  Following  General  Jackson  to  New  Orleans,  he  participated 
in  the  action  of  the  23d  of  December,  1914,  which  was  preliminary 
to  the  great  battle  of  the  8tb,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  that  day.  During  the  conflict,  the  commander  of  the 
regiment  got  lost  in  the  darkness,  when  Butler,  as  senior  officer, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  men,  and  led  them  to  repealed 
charges.  He  also  fought  at  the  more  decisive  battle  of  the  8th. 
For  his  meritorious  conduct  in  this  campaign,  he  was  made  a  major 
by  brevet.  Soon  after,  General  Jackson  appointed  him  his  aid-de- 
camp, in  which  situation  he  continued  until  he  retired  from  the  army. 

In  1817,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  Butter  retired  to  private  life. 
He  now  resumed  the  study  of  the  law,  married,  and  settled  on  his 
patrimonial  possessions  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
rivers.  Here,  for  twenty-five  years,  he  resided  in  comparative  re- 
tirement, a  mode  of  life  admirably  suited  to  his  refined  tastes  and 
hifl  fondness  for  domestic  life.  Without  a  particle  of  what  is  usually 
called  ambition,  he  had  no  desire  for  popular  oflice,  except  so  far  as 
be  believed  he  could,  by  holding  public  trusts,  be  conducive  to  the 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  JOHN  A.  QUITMAN. 


^ENERAL  QUITMAN  joined  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion  during  ils  marclj  from  Matamoras  to  Monterey, 
He  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  second 
brigade,  volunteers,  and  on  the  2 1st,  distinguished 
himself  by  storming  a  battery  and  strong  stone 
house  belonging  to  the  enemy.  Early  next  morning,  he  was 
ordered  to  relieve  Colonel  Garland's  command,  which  had 
occupied  the  captured  posts  since  nine  o'clock  of  the  pre- 
vious morning.  The  march  hither  exposed  his  brigade  to  a 
severe  fire  of  artillery  from  the  works  still  in  the  enemy's  pos- 
•ession,  crossed  by  a  fire  from  the  citadel.  When  he  rtyiched  the 
stations  to  be  occupied,  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  upon  him 
from  surrounding  fortresses,  and  continued  with  little  intermission 
all  day.  During  this  time,  the  general  was  planning  an  attack  upon 
the  surrounding  works ;  but  in  the  evening  the  appearance  of  some 
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ClurgD  of  Msucan  Ckvsliy  it  Montvtrj. 

redoubts  occupied  by  us.  A  portion  of  the  Mississippi  regiment 
under  Major  Bradford,  advanced  to  the  support  of  the  troops  engaged^ 
but  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anderson  with  a  part  of  the  Tennessee  regi- 
ment, was  required  to  remain  for  the  protection  of  the  redoubts  in 
our  possession.  With  this  additional  force  more  active  operations 
upon  the  city  were  begun.  Detachments  of  our  troops  advanced, 
penetrating  into  buildings  and  occupying  the  flat  roofs  of  houses, 
and  by  gradual  Fipproaches  driving  the  enemy  b&ck.  They  had  been 
engaged  more  than  an  hour,  when  they  were  reinforced  by  a  detach- 
ment of  dismounted  Texas  rangers,  commanded  by  General  Hender- 
son, with  whose  active  and  effectual  co-operations  the  attack  upon 
the  city  was  (jradually  but  successfully  prosecuted.  Buildings, 
streets  and  courts,  were  occupied  by  our  troops  without  much  loss, 
until  after  being  engaged  for  about  five  hours,  having  advanced 
within  less  than  two  squares  of  the  great  plaza.  Apprehensive  that 
we  might  fall  under  the  range  of  our  own  artillery,  which  had  been 
brought  up  to  our  support,  and  our  ammunition  being  nearly  exhausted, 
active  operations  were  ordered  to  cease  until  the  eflTect  of  the  bat- 
teries which  had  been  brought  forward  into  one  of  the  principal 
streets  could  be  seen." 

General  Quitman  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Crui,  but  was 
not  able  to  reach  the  army  at  Sierra  Gordo  in  time  to  share  in  that 
battle.  During  the  actions  of  the  19th  and  SOth  of  August,  he  was 
ordered  by  General  Scott  to  occupy  a  position  in  reserve,  which  de- 
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barred  him  from  a  participation  in  those  glorious  achieTcmenta. 
Part  of  his  division,  however^  (Shields's  brigade)  was  aclivelj 
engaged. 

In  the  attack  upon  Chapultepec,  Quitman  with  his  whole  dirision 
was  engaged.  On  the  day  previous,  (September  1 2th,)  he  was  eni' 
ployed  in  the  preparations  for  attack;  and  at  night  he  advanced 
strong  parlies  to  prevent  the  Mexicans  reinforcing  the  garrison. 
Several  skirmishes  took  place,  and  the  artillery  was  employed  to 
rake  the  roads  to  the  fortress.  At  dawn  ho  opent^  all  his  batl 
upon  the  castle,  and  wns  answered  with  great  spirit  by  the  garris 
Meanwhile  active  preparations  were  in  progrf^sa  for  assaulting  the 
works.  Ladders,  pickaxes  and  crows  were  placed  in  the  bands  of  a 
pioneer  party*  of  select  men  from  the  volunteer  division,  who  were 
to  accompany  the  storming  party  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  meo^ 
under  Major  Tnnggs.  General  Smitli  was  ordered  to  more  in  rese 
on  the  right  flank  of  t>ie  assaulting  column,  protect  it  from  s' 
mishers,  and  if  possible  cross,  during  the  assault,  the  aqueduct  le; 
iog  lo  the  city,  turn  the  enemy  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  These 
dispositions  being  effected,  the  whole  command  advanced  to  the 
fttlack  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm. 
At  the  base  of  the  hill  constituting  part  of  Chapultepec,  and  directly 
across  the  line  of  the  troops'  advance,  were  heavy  batteries  flanked 
on  the  right  by  strong  buildings,  and  on  the  lefi  by  a  heavy  stone 
wall,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  which  extended  around  the  base  of  the 
hill  toward  the  west. 

The  troops  advanced  over  a  low  meadow,  intersected  by  wet 
ditches,  and  covered  with  grass.  A  srvcre  fire  was  poured  upon  them 
from  the  fortress,  the  batteries,  and  breastworks.  General  Shields 
was  then  directed  to  make  an  oblique  movement,  so  as  to  bring  bis 
command  to  the  wall,  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  In  doing  so,  he  re* 
ccived  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  but  no  persuasion  could  induce 
him  lo  retire  from  the  field.  At  the  same  time.  General  Smith 
drove  back  the  skirmishmg  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  placed  bis 
batteries  behind  General  Quitman,  so  as  to  throw  shot  and  shells 
into  the  fortress. 

Quitman  now  gave  the  signal  for  bis  storming  parties  to  advance. 
They  rushed  forward  with  enei^y.  The  Mexicans  fought  with  more 
than  usual  6rmneB8,  and  for  a  short  time  the  contest  was  hand  tfl 
hand — bayonets  crossing  and  rifles  clubbed.  Bui  the  charge  wag 
irresistible.  All  the  batteries  were  carried,  the  works  occupied,  and 
the  ascent  to  Chapultepec  was  laid  open  on  that  side.  Five  hundred 
*nd  6fty  prisoners,  including  one  hundred  officers,  seven  pieces  of 
Artillery,  and  one  thousand  muskets,  were  captured.     At  the  saxn* 
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time  another  portion  of  the  division  entered  the  main  fortress,  simul- 
taneously with  Pillow's  troops. 

Without  pausing  for  rest,  the  divisiort  commenced  its  march  for 
the  city,  taking  the  Belen  road.  One  fortification  after  another  waa 
stormed  under  most  galling  fires,  until  the  general  had  reached  the 
garita,  or  principal  gateway,  into  the  city.  Here  the  resistance  was 
vigorous,  being  condycted  by  Snnta  Anna  in  person.  It  was  finally 
carried,  and  the  riflemen  rushed  forward  to  occupy  the  arches  of  the 
aqueduct,  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  citadel.  Here  the  ammu- 
nition of  the  heavy  guns  became  exhausted,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  lamented  Captain  Drum  received  a  mortal  wound.  Lieutenant 
Benjamin  shared  the  same  fate.  General  Quitman  thus  describes 
the  operations  at  that  point  > 

"  The  enemy,  now  perceiving  that  our  heavy  ammunition  had  been 
expended,  redoubled  their  exertions  to  drive  us  out  of  the  lodgment 
we  had  effected.  A  terrific  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms  was 
opened  from  the  citadel,  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  halte- 
riea  on  the  Pasco,  and  the  buildings  on  our  right  in  front.  Amid  this 
iron  shower,  which  swept  the  road  on  both  sides  of  the  aqueduct,  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  forward  ammunition  for  our  large  guns. 
While  waiting  the  darkness  to  briug  op  our  great  guns  and  place 
them  in  battery,  the  enemy,  under  cover  of  their  guns,  attempted 
several  sallies  from  the  citadel  and  buildings  on  the  right,  but  were 
readily  repulsed  by  the  skirmishing  parties  of  riflrs  and  infantry. 
To  prevent  our  flank  from  being  enfiladed  by  musketry  from  the 
Pasco,  Captains  Naylor  and  Loeser,  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment,  were 
ordered  with  their  companies  to  a  low  sand-bag  defence,  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  that  direction.  They  gallantly  took  this  position,  and 
held  it  in  the  face  of  n  severe  fire  until  the  object  was  attained.'' 

The  division  remained  in  this  situation  until  dawn  of  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  a  white  flag  was  sent  from  the  city  to  head- 
quarters. General  Quitman  was  soon  after  ordered  to  press  forward 
and  lake  possession  of  the  national  capitol ;  and  he  had  the  honor 
of  planting  on  that  noble  edifice  the  only  foreign  flag  that  ever  waved 
there  since  the  conquest  of  Cortex.  He  was  appointed  military 
governor  of  the  city,  a  station  which  he  filled  until  December,  1847, 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  has  since  visited  all  our 
principal  cities. 
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Shields  was  stationed  at  the  hacienda  of  San  Augustine,  but  late  in  the 
afteniQon  he  vras  ordered  forvtard  to  assist  Colonel  Morgan  of  FiU 
low's  division,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  general-in-chief  to  occupy 
the  Mexicans'  position.  Night,  and  the  commencement  of  heavy 
rains,  arrested  the  operations,  and  the  troops  remained  under  arms 
until  morning. 

At  daylight  on  the  following  morning,  Shields  pushed  forward  to 
the  attack.  On  arriving  near  Contreraa,  be  found  that  General 
Smith  had  already  planned  an  attack  upon  it,  and  was  moving  with 
his  troops  to  the  assault.  With  commendable  delicacy,  General 
Shields  refrained  from  assuming  command,  although  he  was  the 
superior  officer.  Marching  to  the  neighboring  hamlet,  he  reserved 
to  himself  the  double  task  of  holding  it  with  the  New  York  and 
South  CaroHna  volunteers,  against  ten  times  Ills  numbers,  hovering 
between  him  and  the  city,  and,  in  case  the  camp  in  his  rear  should 
be  carried,  of  facing  about,  and  cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat.  In 
both  tliese  objects  he  was  singularly  successful.  When  Contreras 
was  carried  he  left  his  lircs  burning  at  the  hamlet  to  induce  the 
belief  of  his  still  being  there,  and  moved  rapidly  to  a  concealed 
position,  from  whence  be  was  enabled  to  open  a  fire  upon  the  flying 
masses,  an  destructive  as  it  was  unexpected. 

The  valuable  service  performed  by  Shields  at  Churubusco,  is  thus 
described  by  General  Scott.  "  In  a  winding  march  of  a  mile  around 
to  the  right  this  temporary  division  [two  brigades  and  a  rifle  com- 
pany,] found  itself  on  the  edge  of  an  open  wet  meadow,  near  the 
road  from  San  Antonio  to  the  capital,  and  in  the  presence  of  some 
four  thousand  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  a  little  in  rear  of  Churubusco 
on  that  road.  Establishing  the  right  at  a  strong  building.  Shields 
extended  his  left  parallel  to  the  road,  to  outflank  the  enemy  towards 
the  capital.  But  the  enemy  extending  his  right  supported  by  three 
thousand  cavalry,  more  rapidly  (being  favored  by  better  ground)  in 
the  same  direction,  Shields  concentrated  the  division  about  a  hamlet, 
and  determined  to  attack  in  front.  The  battle  was  long,  hot,  and 
varied ;  but  ultimately,  success  crowned  the  zeal  and  gallantry  of 
our  troops,  ably  directed  by  their  distinguished  commander  Brigadier- 
General  Shields."       ••••••••• 

Shields  took  three  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners,  including  officers ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  rage  of  the  conflict  between  him 
and  the  enenny,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  tete  dc  pont  and  the  convent, 
had  some  influence  on  the  surrender  of  those  formidable  defences. 

**  As  soon  as  the  tele  de  pont  was  carried  the  greater  part  of 
Worth's  and  Pillow's  forces,  passed  that  bridge  in  rapid  pursuit  of 
the  flying  enemy.    These  distinguished  generals  coming  up  with 


MAJOR  GENEBAL  ROBERT  PATTERSON. 


■ENERAL  PATTERSON  is  a  native  of  Strabane, 
county  Tyrone,  freland.  He  was  born  the  12lh  of 
January,  1792.  His  father  emigrated  to  Anaerica  on 
llie  failure  of  the  Irish  rcbeliion,  in  which  he  was  an 
actor,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Ho  jeema  to  have 
intended  his  son  for  the  mercantile  profession,  and  id 
1806  ohtnined  for  him  a  situation  in  the  estabhshment 
of  Edward  Thompson,  who  was  then  extensively  engaged  in  com- 
merce. Here  he  remained  until  181 1,  when  his  falher'eraigrated  to 
Tennessee.  For  some  reasons  now  unknown,  he  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania about  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  through  the  intercession  of  his  friends  obtained  a  commission 
as  lieutenant.  On  April  19th,  1814,  he  was  raised  to  captain,  and 
served  as  such  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

During  the  long  peace  that  ensued,  General  Patterson  employed 

himself  in  mercantile  pursuits,  by  which  he  amassed  a  considerable 
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ENERAL  GEORGE  CABWALADER  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  and  is  grandson  of  Genprni  John 
Cadwalader,  who  conducted  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Wasliiiiglon's  army,  in  the  expedition  against 
Trenton,  (December  2(3lh,  1776.)  and  was  subse- 
fjueully  famous  as  a  soldier  and  statesman.  The 
tUustrioui  deeds  of  his  ancestor,  united  with  his 
own  personal  worth,  has  given  the  present  gt-neral  a  hohl  on  the 
confidence  and  affeclion  of  his  fellow  citizens,  inferior  to  that  of  no 
military  man  iu  Pennsylvania.  During  the  riots  in  Kensington,  in 
1844,  he  was  sent  by  General  Patterson,  through  permission  of  the 
authorities,  to  restore  peace;  and  performed  his  delicjli-  task  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  himself  «nd  satisfaclory  to  all.  He  was  also 
engaged  in  snppressing  the  far  more  dangerous  tliMurbances  of  the 
following  July,  at  Southwark.  He  was  appointed  brigndior-generaj 
in  the  regular  army,  March  3d,  IS47. 
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That  part  of  the   action    fciUowing  llic  tprnporary   ripulRC  of  the 
Americans,  is  thus  described  by  a  soldier  who  particijiatod  in  it  : — ■ 

"  General  Cadwalader,  seeing  the  BJtuaticm  of  affiiirs,  moved  hra 
brigade  forward  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  voUIgnura, 
the  advance  regiment,  was  sent  ofT  to  the  left,  to  protect  I)uncan*3 
light  haltery,  which  was  playing  on  the  mill,  and  to  keep  in  check  a 
large  force  of  ihe  enemy,  who  then  occupit^d  a  hei;^ht  near  the  scene 
of  action.  The  duty  was  performed  and  the  enemy  driven  bock 
several  times.  •  •  •  The  lllh  had  to  charge  over  the  same  ground 
where  fell  so  many  of  our  gallant  tronpg,  and  every  one  looked  for 
its  annihilation.  Thrir  gallant  leader,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Graham, 
(tat  on  his  horse  in  the  coolest  manner,  and  gave  his  rommands,  a> 
collectedly  as  when  on  a  parade.  •  •  •  Now  tlie  enemy  is  vomiting 
his  grape  and  cimisler  upon  them,  and  ihey  leave  a  train  of  dead 
and  dying.  But  their  gallant  commander  waves  his  sword  and  ihpy 
rush  forward  in  full  run.  •  •  •  Tin.  Mexicans  are  giving  way  before 
our  galliint  little  hand,  who  are  now  dealing  vengeance  and  death  on 
the  murderers  of  their  slanghtered  conntrj-men." 

In  the  allark  upon  Chapiiltepec,  and  the  capture  of  Mexico,  Gen- 
eral Cadwiilader  again  distinguished  himself,  and  won  for  his  native 
state  a  repnlation  second  to  none.  He  entered  with  the  army  into 
the  capital,  and  has  remained  there  until  the  present  time. 
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general  in  the  regular  army,  and  intnisted  with  the  command  of  the 
forces  destined  to  act  ajfaiosl  California  and  New  Mexico.  One 
month  after  (Jun<^30th),  be  marched  from  Fort  Leavenworth  the 
rendezvous,  toward  Santa  Fe.  His  force  nuinbr red  sixteen  hundred 
volunteers  and  regulars.  After  a  march  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
miles,  often  over  burning  deserts,  destitute  of  water  and  vegetation, 
he  took  possession  of  the  city  about  the  middle  of  Aug-nst.  The 
oath  of  submission  to  the  United  States  was  administered  to  the 
civil  and  military  authorities,  and  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  general 
claiming  all  New  Mexico  for  his  government,  and  calling  on  llm 
inhabitants  to  remain  peaceable.  After  permitting  some  of  the 
Mexican  rulers  to  continue  in  office,  and  appointing  Americans  in 
place  of  others,  Kearny  marched  for  California.  On  the  road  be 
learnt  that  that  coutitry  had  already  been  conquered  by  Colonel 
Fremont,  and  sent  back  therefore  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to 
Santa  Fe. 

The  general  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  fuund  that  his  fond 
hopes  of  a  quiet  submission  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  not 
to  be  realized.  The  Santa  Feuns  became  restless,  and  guerilla 
parties  distributed  throughout  the  territory,  kept  up  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
Bition.  On  the  6th  of  December,  he  encountered  one  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  enemy  near  the  San  Pascual.  They  were  commanded 
by  Andreas  Pico.  Captain  Johnson  charged  them  furiously  with  the 
advance,  and  was  followed  by  dragoons.  After  a  slight  resistance, 
the  enemy  gave  way.  Their  loss  was  considerable.  Kearny  had 
nineteen  men  killed,  including  Captains  Johnson  and  Moore,  and 
Lieutenant  Hammond,  and  fifteen  wounded.  The  general  was 
wounded  in  two  places. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1847,  General  Kearny  arrived  at  Ciudad 
de  los  Angelos,  near  which  were  the  head-quarters  of  Commodore 
Stockton,  who  had  lately  assumed  command  of  the  American  forces 
in  California.  Here  a  battle  was  fought  with  a  considerable  Mexi- 
can force,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated.  The  loss  on  each  side 
was  trifling. 

Commodore  Stockton  now  assumed  command  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory, both  as  civil  and  military  governor.  To  this  General  Kearny 
objected,  claiming  for  himself  supreme  authority,  inasmuch  as  he 
held  his  commission  directly  from  the  president.  Colonel  Fremont 
became  involved  in  the  difBculty,  in  consequence  of  agreeing  with 
Stockton.  The  latter  left  the  territory  soon  after,  and  General 
Kearny  arrested  Fremont  for  disobedience  of  orders.  The  general 
then  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  be  is  at  present. 
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;OLONEL  FREMONT  was  bora  in  South  Ci 
lina,  and  received  his  appointment  u  seed 
lieutenant  of  the  topographical  engineers,  J)| 
7lh,  1838.  For  several  yt-urs  before  the  iH 
bfftween  our  country  and  Mexico*  be  was  engagj 
under  ihe  distinguished  Nicollet,  at  ditfereDttidl 
in  eiploring  our  western  regions,  studying  the  productions  of  (faiD 
distant  parts,  and  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  and  conducting  6cief)t| 
expcdiliong  into  New  Mexico.  On  the  death  of  Nicollet  he  coot 
the  exploration  as  commander  of  different  expeditions. 

In  May,  1645,  orders  were  gi^tn  to  Colonel  I'remonl  to  orgar 
a  force  of  sixty-lwo  men,  and,  crossiuj^  the  Rocky  Mountains  ill 
Oregon,  to  find,  if  possible,  a  shorter  ro»ite  from  the  base,  of  4 
great  mountain  ridge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.     OtB 
objects  of  less  importance  were  designed  bv  llie  expedition.    On  tj 
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route  Colonel  Fremout  fuund  it  necesaury  to  pass  llirough  the  terri- 
tory of  California,  including  a  pari  uf  the  populated  region.  In  the 
winter  of  1816,  he  approached  the  town  of  Monterey,  the  capital 
of  Alta  California,  and  halting  his  command  wiiliin  oue  hundred 
miles,  he  went  to  the  town  alone,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  magia- 
trates  the  ubjocts  of  the  expedition,  and  obtain  authority  for  wintering 
in  the  vicinity.  The  Mexican  jtoveriior  acknowledged  himself  satis- 
fied, and  granted  the  valley  near  the  San  Joaquin  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Americans. 

When  the  expedition  reached  the  valley,  ihey  were  surprised  by 
the  intelligence  that  General  Castro,  with  a  large  Mexican  force  of 
horse,  foot  and  artillery,  were  marching  against  him.  Reports  were 
also  circulated  among  the  inhahitanls  ihsit  the  real  object  of  the 
Americans  was  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
render  the  kuowledge  so  acquired  serviceable,  if  war  should  occur. 
Determined  to  roaiutaiu  his  position.  Colonel  Fremont  withdrew  his 
men  to  a  hill,  raised  the  national  flag,  and  commenced  fortifying  his 
camp.  After  remaining  three  days  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  Oregon.  About  the  middle  of  May  he  had  reached 
the  Hamalh  lake,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  were  hundreds  of  hoi^lile 
Indians,  who,  excited  by  the  Mexicans,  were  eager  for  his  destruc- 
tion. Before  he  iiad  decided  upon  his  future  course,  Castro  again 
approached  him  with  four  hundred  men  and  some  arlillcry.  lie  now 
determined  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  after  defeating  Castro,  to 
conquer  the  whole  province  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  This 
bold  resolution  was  taken  at  a  time  when  no  prospect  of  succor 
appeared,  and  before  news  of  TayIor*s  victories  in  May,  or  of  ih* 
declaration  of  war  had  penetrated  those  distant  regions. 

On  the  I  Itli  of  June,  two  hundred  horses,  destined  for  Castro^s 
camp,  were  taken  by  twelve  of  Fremont's  men.  Four  days  after, 
an  attack  was  made  on  u  small  fortification  called  Sonoma.  It  was 
surprised,  the  garrison  captured,  together  with  nine  brass  caonon, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  muskets.  After  leaving  this  place,  its 
small  garrison  was  threatened  by  Castro's  forces.  On  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  this  movement,  Fremont  immediately  relumed,  and  sent 
out  scouting  parties.  One  of  these,  numbering  twenty  men,  attacked 
more  than  three  times  their  number  of  Mexican  cavalry,  under  De 
la  Torre,  and  defeated  them.  Fremont  then  declared  the  province 
independent  of  Mexican  control,  and  having  augmented  his  force  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  by  volunteers  from  the  settlers,  he  began 
a  rapid  pursuit  of  Castro.  On  arriving  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angcloa, 
he  was  joined  by  the  American  force  under  Commodore  Stockton, 
aod  apprised  of  the  existence  of  the  war.     The  city  was  then  occu- 
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COLONEL  JOHK  COFFEE  HAYS. 

[HIS  brave  officer  was  born  in 
Wilson  county,    Tennessee, 
about  the  year  1818.  His  life 
has  been  a  series  of  darinj? 
adventures.     He    performed 
valuable  service  in  the  Texan  re\'olulion, 
and  afterwards  fought  many  battles  with 
the  Camanche  and    other  Indians.     In 
these  he   displayed   so   much    coolness, 
skill    and  valnr,  thnt  his  name  was  re- 
garded with  awe  by  the  savages.    A  nar- 
rative of  his  personal  adventures  during 
thit  destiltory  border  warfare  would  fill  a  large  volume.     He  was 
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subsequently  employed  as  a  surveyor,  in  which  occupation 
tiDued  with  occasional  interruptions,  until  the  war  between  MeX 
aiici  the  United  States.  ^H 

On  receiving  news  of  the  battles  near  the  Rio  Grande,  ho  OH 
diately  voluntcred  his  services  to  the  state  government  of  Texas,  9 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  mounted  rifles.  He  joined  Gene 
Taylor  after  the  takin:^  of  Matamoras,  and  soon  gave  indications  tl 
he  was  in  a  sphere  of  duty  highly  congenial  to  his  feelings, 
order  of  the  commander  he  look  possession  of  Camargo.  During  I 
march  to  Monterey  his  men  weic  conf^picuous  for  their  indefaiigal 
execution  of  the  most  laborious  duties.  In  the  opi'nitions  befi 
Monterey,  "  llitys's  Texas  rangers"  was  a  spell  word  of  terror  to  \ 
Mexicans.'  ''The  general  feels  assured,**  says  Worth,  in  his  ore 
subsequent  to  the  capitulation,  "  that  every  individual  in  the  co 
mand  unites  with  him  in  admiration  of  the  di&tingui&hed  gallanl 
and  conduct  of  Colonel  Hays  and  his  noble  band  of  'l^exan  volt 
leers.  Hereafter  they  and  we  are  brothers,  and  we  can  desire,, 
better  guarantee  of  success  than  by  their  association." 

The  personal  appearance  of  Colonel  Hays  is  thus  described 
friend  and  companion  Lieutenant  Reid. 

*'  As  we  cast  our  eye  around  the  group,  we  tried  to  single 
celebrated  purlisati  chief,  and  were  much  surprised  when  presenl 
to  a  delicate  looking  young  roan,  of  about  five  feot  eight  inches 
stature,  and  told  that  he  was  our  colonel.  He  was  dressed  v^ 
plainly,  and  wore  a  thin  jacket  with  the  usual  Texan  bat,  bm 
brimmed  with  a  round  top,  and  loose  open  collar  with  a  black  hai 
kerchief  tied  n('glig;ently  about  his  neck,  lie  has  dark  brown  b 
and  a  large  and  brilliant  hazel  eye,  which  is  restless  in  conversatii 
and  speaks  a  language  of  its  own  not  to  be  mistaken,  with  ri 
prominent  and  heavy  arched  eyebrows.  His  broad,  deep  foreh< 
is  well  developed  ;  he  has  a  Roman  nose  with  a  finely  curved  nost 
a  large  mouth  with  the  corners  tending  downwards ;  a  short  Of 
lip,  while  the  under  one  projects  slightly,  indicative  of  great 
ness  and  determination.  He  was  naturally  of  a  fair  complexiob, 
from  long  exposure  on  the  frontier,  has  become  dark  and  weal 
beaten.  He  has  rather  a  thoughtful  and  care-worn  expression  fii 
the  constant  exercise  of  his  faculties ;  and  Ms  long  acquainlail 
with  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  the  responsibilities  of  acommandl 
have  given  him  an  habitual  frown  \vhen  his  features  are  in  repd 
He  wears  no  whiskers,  which  gives  him  a  still  more  youthful  appdj 
ance,  and  his  manners  are  bland  and  rery  prepossetising,  from  I 
extreme  modesty." 


LIEtJTENAlfT  COLONEL  CHARLES  A.  MAT. 


■^^^^  ys^OLONEL   MAY  was   bom   in  the  city  of 
1^^^!^     Washington,  and  is  sou  of  the  lale  Dr.  May. 
'*'^  He  served   in  the   seeontt    Floriila  war   as 

lieutenant  in  the  2(t  driigoon  regiment,  and  toward 
the  close  of  that  arduous  struggle  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  famous  Indian  chief,  Philip.  After  this 
event,  he  appears  to  have  remained  in  Washington 
until  the  opening  uf  tlie  Mexican  war,  v\hcn,  like  many  othirrs  vvho 
had  served  in  Florida,  he  joined  the  corps  of  observation,  under 
General  Taylor. 

May's  S(!r\icr8  on  the  Rio  Grande  form  one  of  the  mogt  brilliant 
pages  in  the  Iiislory  of  that  eventful  pcrioJ.  As  captain  of  dragoons, 
he  accompanied  the  arn»y  (May  I,  184  6)  in  the  march  from  the  fort 
opposite  Matamoras  to  Point  Isabel,  when  the  latter  was  threatened 
by  a  superior  force.    During  the  cannonading  of  Fort  Brown  by  the 
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MAJOR  BENJAMIN  McCULLOCH. 

AJOH  McCULLOCH  is  a  native  of  Rulh- 

}   prfitrd  counly.  Tennessee.     His  father  wus 

^'   an  officer  under  General  Jackson  during 

■y    the  wars  with  the  southern  Indians.     The 


major  was  born  about  the  year  IS  H.  Being  placed 
at  Bchool  at  an  early  age,  he  acquired  an  educotion 
superior  to  that  which  commonly  falls  to  the  share 
of  a  woodsman's  son.  At  fourteen  he  left  school, 
and  while  engaged  in  the  arduous  life  of  a  western  settler,  soon 
distinguished  himself  hy  his  intrepidity  and  success.  Hunting  bears 
was  a  favorite  amusement  in  which  he  excelled.  At  twenty-one  he  left 
Dyer  county,  whither  his  father  had  removed,  and  went  to  St.  Louis 
to  join  a  company  of  trappers.  Id  this  he  was  disappointed;  and 
after  inefTectual  ciforts  to  unite  himself  with  other  expeditions^  he 
decided  to  rcmam  in  the  United  States. 
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The  war  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  roused  McCulloch  fro 
obscurity,  and  he  immediately  determined  on  joining  the  expeditil 
of  Colonel  Crockell  destined  for  Texas.  Much  to  bis  disappoiB 
ment  the  expedition  left  the  place  of  roiidczvous,  some  days  befq 
his  »rrival  there.  Eager  however  to  join  them  at  alt  hazards,  he  I 
out  by  himself,  but  on  arriving  at  the  Brazos  was  taken  sick.  T1 
next  intelligence  of  the  expedition  whs  in  connection  with  ll 
massacre  of  the  Alamo.  His  disappointment  had  saved  bia  lil 
Subsequently  he  fought  at  San  Jacinto,  and  was  with  the  expedilii 
which  fought  at  Micr,  previous  to  its  surrender.  He  then  sett, 
Gonzales  county,  and  pursued  the  occupation  of  surveyor. 

Major  McCulloch  joined  the  army  of  occupation  imnipdi 
after  the  capture  of  Matamoras.  Hu  was  then  stationed  at  Ucyna 
with  the  battalion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Watson,  but  nflrrwBD 
sent  against  Chma,  which  he  entered  without  opposition.  With  I 
rangers  hu  was  employed  as  a  scout,  during  the  march  to  Montcrd 
and  exercised  such  continual  vigilance  that  the  general  was  inforns 
of  all  Ampudia's  movements,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  execute 
General  Taylor  pronounced  his  services  invaluable.  In  advanci 
toward  the  town  of  Marin,  McCulloch  formed  the  advance;  ani 
the  village  of  Ramos  they  routed  two  hundred  Mexican  horsein^ 
Marin  was  captured  without  opposition. 

At  Monterey,  McCulloch  wag  a  terror  to  the  Mexican  lancej 
He  marched  wilh  the  second  division,  and  on  the  hills  around  t 
Bishojj's  Palacct  had  several  fierce  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  ini 
of  which  he  was  successful.  He  was  with  Smith's  party  at  t 
storming  of  Federacion  Hill,  and  the  capture  of  the  Bishop'a  Palai 
On  the  2.')d,  his  men  were  employed  in  breaking  open  doors 
windows  at  .Monterey,  and  digging  through  houses  toward  the 
cipal  plaza. 

Aflt-r  live  fall  of  Monterey,  Major  McCulloch  with  sixteen  rat 
was  sent  to  San  Antonio.     On  the  way  he  had  a  fight  with 
Indians,  but  experienced  no  loss.     He  was  afterwards  employed 
watching  the  movements  of  ^^anta  Anna,  and  on  several  occaai^ 
escaped  capture,  only  by  the  most  collected  courage.     Almost  | 
the  knowledge  by  which  General  Taylor  was  enabled  to  make 
masterly  arrangements  at  Buena  Vista,  was  obtained  through  Mc< 
loch,     fn  the  battle  the  major  was  conspicuous  for  coolness,! 
and  bravery,  eliciting  high  commendation  from  Generals  Tavlor  i 
Wool.     At  the  disbandment  of  the  Texas  rangers  soon  aft« 
battle.  Major  McCulloch  returned  home. 


CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  HAMILTON  WALKER. 

APTAIN  WALKKR'S  life  was  one  of 
daring  and  romantic  adventure.  During 
life  ho  possessed  an  influence  over  the 
afTrcJions  of  hia  countr3'mcn  of  which  few 
'men  could  claim  a  share  ;  and  even  after  his  death 
the  name  of  the  Texas  ranger  is  a  spell  word  to  con- 
jure up  feelinji^s  deep  and  powerful. 
Captain  Walker  was  bom  about  the  year  IS  17,  in  Prince  George 
county,  Maryland.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Florida  war 
under  Colonel  llarney.  In  IS3J,  he  joiiicd^Hays's  rangers,  nnJ  soon 
after  with  fourteen  other  associates  he  fought  eighty  Camanche 
Indians,  leaving  ihirly-tliree  of  ihem  upon  the  ground.  lie  was  run 
through  the  body  wiih  a  spear,  but  recovered.  He  was  with  the 
Mier  expedition,  and  when  captured,  was  marched  with  other 
prisoners  into  Perote.  The  sufferings  of  these  men  are  well  known  ; 
they  were  several  times  decimated,  and  after  escape  were  recaptured 
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and  subjected  to  the  most  intense  suflfehngs.    Walker  wit 
men  finally  escaped  ;  but  so  emaciated  were  ihey  on  reaching  Tex 
that  the  captain  describes  their  cheek  bones  as  standing  out  t 
cow's  horns.  i 

While  General  Taylor  lay  at  Fort  BroH'n,  prior  to  the  opening! 
the  Mexican  war,  Walker  arrived  at  Point  Isat>cl  and  ofTered  | 
services  to  Major  Munroe.  He  several  limes  passed  between  { 
two  depots  with  but  a  few  men,  and  when  the  whole  Mexican  art 
was  on  the  alert  to  intercept  him.  On  one  occasion  he  was  surpri^ 
witli  seventy-five  men,  by  fifteen  hundred  Mexicans,  and  driven  h 
Point  Isabel.  Ou  another  occasion,  with  twelve  men  he  routed  !| 
times  his  number.  \ 

Walker  fought  with  bravery  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Fain 
He  was  rewarded  by  government  by  the  commission  of  captaiq 
the  regiment  of  mounted  rifles.  He  aftervi-ards  visited  his  natl 
state,  and  raised  a  company  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  rangers,  nj 
whom  he  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  cleared  the  vicinily| 
the  main  army  of  the  guerilla  parties.  On  the  20th  of  Sept^ 
her,  1847,  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  La  Hoya,  under  Colo] 
Wynkoop.  On  the  9th  of  October  he  was  sent  by  General  Land 
advance  of  that  of!icer*s  command  to  take  possession  of  HuamanI 
Walker  galloped  into  the  city,  routed  a  small  force  stationed  the 
and  captured  their  cannon.  Most  of  his  men  then  dismounted,  t 
separated  from  each  other.  While  in  this  condition  they  were  uoi 
pectedly  charged  by  a  large  body  of  infantry  and  lancers,  and  dhl 
into  the  main  plaza.  Here  they  fought  heroically,  charged  the  ened 
and  drove  them  back.  Rut  in  the  conflict,  the  gallant  captain  j 
mortally  wounded.  His  death  was  mourned  by  the  army  apd 
country  as  a  national  calamity. 


l[ 


COLONEL  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

OLONEL  DAVIS,  was  born  in  the  slate  of 
Kentucky  in  1808.  After  passing  through 
the  Transylvania  University  and  the  National 
Academy  at  West  Point,  he  entered  the  army 
us  Brevet  second  Lieutenant  of  Ihe  first  In- 
fantry, July  I,  1828.  He  remained  w\\h  this 
l)raneh  of  the  service  until  March  4,  1833, 
when  he  was  transferred  lo  the  first  reg-jmcnt  of  dragoons,  hut  re- 
signed hi:)  commission  iu  1835.  Relurning^  to  Missi.ssippi  the  state 
of  liis  adoption  he  eng^af^ed  lar^^ely  in  cotton  planting,  by  which  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  some  wealth.  In  1844  he  waa  appointed 
democratic  Presidenlial  elector  for  Mississippi,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  elected  a  nieniher  of  the  representative  branch  of  tiie 
national  Legislature.  In  the  summer  of  1S46,  immediately  after 
General  Taylor's  call  upon  thu  state  Goromora  for  more  lroo{M| 
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ftty  Mid  OKidBl  of  Mont*i«y. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  chosen  Colouel  of  the  first  regimcut  of  Ml 
<ippi  Volunteers.  Fired  with  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  da 
immediately  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  and  joined  his  rcgimi 
then  en  route  for  Mexico.  They  were  attached  to  General  Quitm; 
bng^ade,  and  during  the  Bummcr  of  1846,  joined  General  Ta; 
previous  to  hifl  march  on  Monterey. 

During  the  operations  before  Monterey,  Colonel  Davis's  Missia|l 
plans  were  engaged  in  storming'  the  redoubts  on  the  eastern  sideu 
(he  city,  where  the  battle  raged  with  more  violence  than  in  any  ot 
part  of  the  field.    The  walls  and  houses  on  this  side  were  one  gi 
fort,  the  defences  of  which  being  almost  impervious  to  cannon  st 
had  to  be  carried  inch  by  inch  with  the  bayonet.     Ever)'  street  d 
alley  was  raked  with  the  enemy's  fire»  the  discharges  crossing  I 
recroasing  each  other  in   every  direction.     Colonel   Croghan, 
veteran  hereof  Fort  Sandusky, pronounced  the  scene  unprecedeo 
in  his  experience.  Through  these  murderous  showers.  Colonel  Da 
led  his  shattered  columna,  their  ranks  thinning  at  every  step,  and 
groans  of  dead  and  dying,  adding  horror  to  the  din  of  buttle, 
near  the  enemy's  second  fort  they  poured  forth  their  rifle  vollies, 
rushed  forward  to  scale  the  walls.    At  the  same  moment  the  Te; 
see  troops  were  advancing  toward  the  same  object.     Amid  withe: 
fires,  with  the  dead  dropping  in  scores  around,  these  representati 
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of  aislcr  states,  strove,  in  noble  rivalry  for  precedence.  Nothing 
ooald  surpass  the  brilliant  charge  of  Davis's  men,  and  they  arrived 
first  at  the  fort.  Colonel  McCIung  leaped  the  ditch,  mounted  the 
parapet,  and,  sword  in  hand,  sprang  headlong  among  the  enemy. 
In  one  dense  mass  the  whole  regiment  followed  shouting  tones  of 
victory,  which  rang  above  the  uproar  of  battle.  The  garrison  were 
routed  as  though  by  magiCf  and  one  of  the  strongest  positions  of 
the  town  secured  to  the  Americans.  During  the  whole  three  days 
that  the  siege  lasted  Colonel  Davis's  labors  were  equally  dangerous 
aiid  successful.  He  was  honored  by  the  general-in-chief,  by  being 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  capitulation, 
and  has  ever  been  one  of  the  warmest  defenders  of  that  measure. 

But  great  as  were  the  colonel's  services  in  this  battle,  his  military 
fame  depends  principally  upon  his  heroic  conduct  at  Quena  Vista. 
At  one  crisis  of  that  eventful  struggle,  he  sustained  the  united  shock 
of  the  Mexican  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  by  his  masterly  conduct, 
not  only  preserved  his  little  handful  of  riflemen  from  being  over- 
whelmed, but  saved  the  American  army  from  inevitable  defeat. 
His  men  were  posted  on  a  plateau,  behind  the  Kentucky  and  second 
Indiana  regiments.  The  mortifying  retreat  of  the  latter  is  well 
known.  Colonel  Davis  used  every  exertion  to  arrest  it,  but  in  vain. 
Their  withdrawal  left  his  troops  exposed  to  the  charge  of  an  immense 
body  of  lancers  and  infantry,  who  elated  by  success,  made  the  Aeld 
zing  with  their  shouts,  overwhelmed  Captain  Brien  and  captured  hia 
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g\ins,  and  then  poured  on  against  the  Mississippians.      This*^ 
decisive  motnent,  when  a  rclrcal  would  have  been  ruin.    Uodisd 
br  the  fearful  oddi,  the  Colonel  threw  his  coramand  into  thj 
of  a  V  with  ihe  opcniiii;'  toward  the  enemy ;  while  ridiog  coollj 
the  ranks,  he  exhorted  them  to  remember  that  ihc  honor  of  tbcic 
state  was  entrusted  to  their  hands.    The  appeal  was  electi 
Each  forfTot  bU  danger  in  his  eagerness  to  close  with  the  enem 
the  Mexicans  rushed  al  a  full  gallop.  They  were  allowed  toapj 
near  enough  for  their  features  to  become  visible,  when  on< 
sheet  of  fire  opened  to  ihcir  a-stonishrd  gaze,  jwuring  forth  jh 
of  iron  hail  that  swept  down  horse  and  rider  in  promiscuous  slai 
Rallying,  they  renewed  the  charge,  but  agaiu  and  again  wei 
beaten  back,  until  fear  and  confusion  destroyed  all  ubfdicn< 
their  officers  in  vain  urged  them  on.     Struck  with  dismay  Ih 
rated  cotomos  heaved  back,  as  in  mad  confusion  horse  trod 
horse,  cnishing  into  the  earth  wounded  and  dying.    It  was  a 
moment,  but  it  wrested  from  Santa  Anna,  the  victor)'  o£ 
Vista. 

In  this  action  Colonel  Davis  was  severely  wounded,  ani 
after  he  returned  to  the  Uuited  States.     He  now  occupies  a 
the  Senate  chamber  uf  Congress,  to  which  he  was  appoiuted 
executive  of  Mississippi  in  1847. 

Besides  passing  through  the  trying  events  of  the  Mexicft 
Colonel  Da^ns  was  engaged  with  the  army  in  the  pursuit  qf 
Hawk,  and  as  a  member  of  the  dragoon  regiment  assisted 
queringthe  Camanchcs  and  Pawnee  Indians  in  1836.  In  1 
was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Knox  Taylor,  the  second  daug 
the  present  Major-General  Taylor,  but  she  died  during  th 
year.  Colonel  Davis  is  said  to  have  been  offered  a  brevet  of 
dier  general,  and  to  have  declued  it. 
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